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CHAPTER  XCI. 

FIBST   PERIOD   OF  THE   REIQN   OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

JVIY  last  preceding  volume  ended  with  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great>  then  twenty  years  of 
age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Gre«  sut«of 
cian  history,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  Aiezander*t 
marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the  Macedo-  a^^d^Tii^ 
nian  crown,   or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedonian  Mawdo- 
kings.    In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  ceased  to  be  "^  '^b^ 
autonomous.     In  Sicily,  indeed,  the  free  and  con* 
stitutional   march,  revived  by  Timoleon,   is   still 
destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  but 
all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus 
have   descended  into   dependents   of  Macedonia. 
Such   dependence,   established   as   a  fact  by  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  vic- 
torious march   of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus,  was 
acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian 
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synod  at  Corinth.     While  even  the  Athenians  had 
been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta 
alone,  braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflex- 
ible in  her  refusal.     The  adherence  of  Thebes  was 
not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured 
by   the  Macedonian  garrison  .established  ia  her 
citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.     Each  Hellenic  city, 
small  and  great, — maritime,  inland,  and  insular — 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),   was  thus 
enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject- 
allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 
Unwilling        Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  Con- 
or the  °"    quered  Greece  loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes 
^inMof  merged  in  that  of  conquering  Macedonia.     Never- 
2j^^nce  tbcless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which  constrain 
dSnf  ***"  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  together 

for  a  few  years  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece 
exercised  a  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror— 
**  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."  The  Mace- 
donians, though  speaking  a  language  of  their  own, 
had  neither  language  for  communicating  with  others, 
nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and 
derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing  him* 
self  to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not 
only  partially  hellenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for 
Hellenic  admiration.  He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old 
antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated 
indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of  events, 
diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of 
Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia,-— 
opening    hat  territory  to  the  better  observation, 
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in  some  degree  even  to  the  superintendence,  of  in- 
telligent  Greeks — and  thus  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
Lastly,  the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to 
lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking 
off  their  Macedonian  masters.  The  present  volume 
will  record  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other 
leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July  356  b.c),  like  his  father  Baiifor 
Philip,  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  ch!m!!!tei^ 
£pirot,  partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  ^^^^^^ 
and  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  his  ancestors,  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos ; 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might  originally  have 
distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis 
of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek : 
it  was  the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the 
ingenium  civile,  or  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation 
and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a 
Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical. 
If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of 
Alexander,  who  inherited  the  violent  temperament 
and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious  Epirotic  mother 
Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  Boyhood 
an  Akamanian  named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  tion  of 
as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  ^^^""^•'* 
was  entrusted  \     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was 

*  Phittteh,  Alexmd.  c  5^  6. 
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among  the  first  things  nvhich  he  learnt  as  a  boy« 
Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  pas* 
sionate  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said 
to  have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told, 
nor  is  it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attach* 
ment  for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.  Even  as  a 
child,  he  learnt  to  identify  himself  in  sympathy 
with  Achilles, — his  ancestor  by  the  mother's  side, 
according  to  the  iCakid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysi* 
machus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — 
Alexander,  Achilles — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of 
Peleus.  Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations, 
one  anecdote  remains,  both  curious  and  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity.  He  was  ten  years  old,  when 
the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  iEschines 
and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about 
peace.  While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in 
his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy 
Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement  certain  pas- 
sages of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt — and  delivered, 
in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of 
one  of  the  Grecian  dramas  \ 
Hereceifes  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed 
from  under  the  instruction  of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip 

"'  *'  expressly  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father 
Nikomacbus  had  been  both  friend  and  physician 
of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  course  of  study 
Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortu- 
nately cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  con- 

'  JSsfhinet  cont,  Timarch.  p.  167. 
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tracting  a  Btrong  attachment  to  his  preceptor.  Hid 
powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though  not  so  well 
attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose:  moreover,  he  retained, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns, 
an  interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  Early  poii. 
his  father,  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  ser-  and  matu. 
vice,  we  do  not  know.     It  is  said  that  once,  when  AiLander 
quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys  ^^Jjeii 
during  the  absence  of  his  father ;  and  that  he  sur-  JJ[j^^^^" 
prised  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  Fam»y 
well  as  by  the  political  bearing  and  pertinence  of 
his  questions^     Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  340  B.C.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus.     He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  Thracian  tribe  called  Msedi,  took  one  of 
their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of 
Alexandria;    the   earliest  town   which   bore   that 
name,  afterwards  applied  to  so  many  other  towns 
planted   by   him.     In   the   march   of  Philip   into 
Greece  (338  b.c),  Alexander  took  part,  commanded 
one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Cheeroneia,  and 
is  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on  his 
side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band^. 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence 
and  cooperation,  other  incidents  occurred  pro- 
ducing bitter  animosity  between  the  father  and  the 
son.    By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  offspring 

>  Plutarch,  Alex.  5. 

*  Phitarchy  Alex.  9.    Justin  says  that  Alexander  was  the  companion 
of  hia  &ther  during  part  of  the  war  in  Thrace  (ix.  1). 
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Alexander  and  Kleopatra :  by  a  Tbessalian  mistress 
named  Philinna,  he  had  a  son  named  Aridaeus  (after- 
wards called  Philip  Aridaeus) :  he  had  also  daughters 
named  Kynna  (or  KynanS)  and  ThessalonikS. 
Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him. 
that  he  repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife 
named  Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  the  preceding 
volume^  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander  at  this 
proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  oc- 
curred during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage 
banquet ;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  sword, 
threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired 
from  Macedonia,  conducting  his  mother  to  her 
brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was 
born  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or  uncle 
Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  par- 
tisans generally  were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy, 
Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander, 
were  banished^. 
Uncer-  The  prospccts  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  un- 

Aieunder's  ccrtaiuty  and  peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's 
d^ng'the    assassination.    The  succession  to  the  Macedonian 
Tm^^  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,  was 
by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members; 
moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as 

>  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  78.  *  Plutarch,  Alex.  10.  Arrian.  iii.  6,  8. 

'  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius  Poliork^t^s; 
which  presents  a  vivid  description  of  the  feelings  prevalent  between 
members  of  regal  famihes  in  those  ages.  Demetrius,  coming  home  irom 
the  chase  with  his  hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up  to  his  father 
Antigonus,  salutes  him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  disanmng. 
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among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired 
dominion  after  tiie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great) , 
violent  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father, 
sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phsenomena,  to 
which  the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  ho« 
nourable  exception.  Between  Alexander  and  Oly  m- 
pias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra  with  her  son 
and  Attalus  on  the  other,  'a  murderous  contest  was 
sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendent ;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous  ] 
and  Philip  was  only  forty*seven  years  of  age. 
Hence  the  future  threatened  nothing  but  aggra- 
vated dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander, 
Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper, 
eminently  suitable  for  supreme  command,  disqua- 
lified him  from  playing  a  subordinate  part,  even  to 
his  own  father.    The  prudence  of  Philip,  when 

Thif  is  extolled  as  an  unparalleled  proof  of  the  confidence  and  affection 
•ubaisting  between  the  fkther  and  the  son.  In  the  fkmiliea  of  all  the 
other  Diadochi  (aaya  Plutarch)  murders  of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives, 
were  firequent^-murders  of  brothers  were  even  common,  assumed  to  be 
jnecantions  necessary  for  security.  Ovras  Upa  irdtmj  bv<rK»voi>nfTO¥  4 
JifTxi^  Kcd  fuarhv  dtniarlas  koX  hvayolat,  &aT€  aydXXf cr^  r6y  fUyuFTO¥ 

akXA  wpoairrai  r^y  XAyxrjv  txovra  rov  (r^fjutros  v\ri(riov,  Ov  fiffy  dXXck 
ml  fi6voff  a>ff  c^irety,  6  oIkos  oirot  eVl  nXtiaraf  duidox^r  r&v  roiovra»y 
KtubSm  iKtMptvct,  fioXXov  d^  tit  fi6vos  ru¥  air  *Aifriy6vov  ^[ktwn^t 
amtktv  vjdr.  Al  dc  ^XXai  ax^^^v  &na(rai  biaboxol  noWStv  fiiw 
([Xpvo't  waiht^Vy  froKKSiv  bt  firjnpap  <f>6vovs  xol  yvvaiK&v'  t6  fiiv  yhp 
ihtk^tf^  imupfiP,  9nFwtp  ol  ycca/icr/KU  ra  air^fioro  XofA^dpovauf,  oijrm 
irvyf;(i»pfiro  K0ip6v  ri  voiit(6fitvo¥  atrfifia  xal  paa-iXiK^v  vwip 
air^oXriaf. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  8,  about  the  fkmilj  feuds  of  the  kings  of 
Jodnfti  and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8, 

In  noticing  the  Antigonid  family  as  a  favourable  exception,  we  must 
eonfine  our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that  family.    The  bloody 
tragedy  of  Perseus  and  Demetrius  shortly  preceded  the  ruin  of  the . 
empire. 
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about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expeditioiii  induced 
him  to  .attemift  to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by 
giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her 
tincle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias. 
It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then 
celebrated  at  MgdR,  that  he  was  assassinated — 
Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  pre- 
sent, while  Attains  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the 
Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance, 
jointly  with  Parmenio.  Had  Philip  escaped  this 
catastrophe,  he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much  energy  and 
skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alexander : 
though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would 
have  stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings 
which,  gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell 
short  of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  son.  But 
successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia,  he 
would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds ; 
with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  insti- 
gations of  Olympias, — and  with  Kleopatra  on  the 
other  side,  feeUng  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon 
the  removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  di- 
stance, if  not  immediately  impending,  the  sword  of 
Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexander  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  Alex- 
ander, one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall 
resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great* — no  one  knew  what  to  expect 
from  the  young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at 

'  Arrian,  i.  25,  2 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  714. 
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the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of 
Philip  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes, 
tnust  have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first 
upon  the  festive  crowd  assembled,— next  through* 
out  Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  foreigners  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  borders  of  Paeonia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force. 
It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son 
of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition 
and  upholding  the  powerful  organisation  created 
by  his  father.  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  bro- 
ther  and  predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named 
Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to 
whom  many  looked  as  the  proper  successor  ^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  Accession 
by  his  friends,  showed  himself  both  in  word  and  ande^ 
deed,  perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency.     He  anVjudSf. 
mustered,  caressed,  and  conciliated,  the  divisions  of  ™®"^ 
the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  officers.     His 
addresses  were  judicious  and  energetic,  engaging 
that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  main* 
tained  unimpaired^,  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  pro- 
jects already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with 
as  much  vigour  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  Accom- 
celebrate  with  magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  Pausanias 
of  his  deceased  father.     While  the  preparations  for  Aiewnder^ 
it  were  going  on,  he  instituted  researches  to  find  Zid'^thm 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum,  Fragm.  ap.  Photium^  cod.  92.  i^i^^  ^^^  ^ 
p.  220;  Plutarcb,  De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327.    vaaa  di  vircv\o9 
Ijp  fi  t/LoKt^via  (after  the  death  of  Philip)  irpdt  'Afivvrau  dvop\€irova'a 
Koi  ravi  *Atp6wov  fraibas, 

'  Diod.  xvii.  2. 
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out  and  punish  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias.  Of 
these  indeed,  the  most  illustrious  person  mentioned 
to  us — Olympias — was  not  only  protected  by  her 
position  from  punishment,  but  retained  great  ascend- 
ency over  her  son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three 
other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  as  accom- 
plices— brothers  and  persons  of  good  family  from 
the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  LynkSstis 
— ^Alexander,  Heromenes,  and  Arrhabasus,  sons  of 
A^ropus.  The  two  latter  were  put  to  death,  but 
the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  pro- 
moted to  important  charges,  as  a  reward  for  his 
useful  forwardness  in  instantly  saluting  Alexander 
king\  Others  also,  we  know  not  how  many,  were 
executed ;  and  Alexander  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  there  still  remained  some  undetected^.  The 
Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters^,  with  how 
much  truth  we  cannot  say,  that  he  too  had  been 
among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alex- 
ander, we  may  number  his  first-cousin  and  brother- 
in-law  Amyntas — son  of  Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother 
of  the  deceased  Philip) :  Amyntas  was  a  boy  when 
his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a  pre- 
ferable claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage, 
he  had  been  put  aside  by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the 
ground  of  his  age  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts  re- 
quired on  commencing  a  new  reign.     Philip  had 

^  Arrian,  i.  25,  2;  Curtias^  vii.  I,  6.  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus  was 
■on-in-law  of  Antifiater.  The  case  of  this  Alexander^— and  of  Olympias 
—afforded  a  certain  basis  to  those  who  said  (Curtius,  vL  43)  that  Alex- 
ander had  dealt  favourably  with  the  accomphces  of  Pausanias. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  51;  Justin*  zi.  11. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 
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however  given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his 
daughter  (by  an  Illyrian  mother)  Kynna.  Never- 
theless, Alexander  now  put  him  to  deaths  on 
accusation  of  conspiracy :  under  what  precise  cir- 
cumstancesi  does  not  appear — but  probably  Amyn- 
tas  (who  besides  being  the  son  of  Philip's  eider 
brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  while 
Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself  as 
having  a  better  right  to  the  succession,  and  was  so 
conceived  by  many  others.  The  infant  son  of 
Kleopatra  by  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the  succession ;  Kleopatra 
herself  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Olympias 
during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret.  Attains, 
also,  uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander  of 
the  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  was  assassinated 
under  the  private  orders  of  Alexander,  by  Heka- 
taeus  and  Philotas'.  Another  Amyntas,  son  of 
Antiochus  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  Mace* 


'  Cuitius,  yi.  9,  17*  vi*  10,  24.  Arrian  mentioned  this  Amyntas  son 
of  Perdikkas  (as  well  as  the  fact  of  bis  having  been  put  to  death  by 
Alexander  before  the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  lost  work  ra  fjttrA 
'AXf^ovdpoy — see  Photius  Cod.  92.  p.  220.  But  Arrian,  in  his  account 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  does  not  mention  the  fact ;  which  shows  that 
hia  silence  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  discrediting 
allegations  of  others. 

Compare  Polyaenus,  viii.  60 ;  and  Plutarch,  Fortr  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327* 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  Thrace  and  Illyria,  about  eight 
months  after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  promised  to  give  his  sister 
Kynna  in  marriage  to  Langarus  prince  of  the  Agrianes  (Arrian,  Exp* 
Al.  M.  i.  5,  7)<  Langarus  died  of  sickness  soon  after ;  so  that  this 
marriage  never  took  place.  But  when  the  promise  was  made,  Kynna 
must  have  been  a  widow.  Her  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore  have 
been  put  to  death  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign. 

'  See  my  last  preceding  volume.  Chap.  xc.  p.  715;  Diod.  xvii.  2; 
Curtius,  vii.  1,  6 ;  Justin,  ix.  7*  xi.  2.  xii.  6 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10 ; 
Pausanias,  viii.  7,  5. 
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donians  named  Amyntas)  fled  for  safety  into  Asia^ : 

probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects 

of  suspicioD,  did  the  like — --since  by  the  Macedo- 

nian  custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high 

treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were 

put  to  death  ^. 

Sentiment        By  uuequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  ad- 

onthedeath  drcss,   and   by   despatching  rivals    or  dangerous 

UmgnaJT"  malcoutents,  Alexander  thus  speedily  fortified  his 

•ttieiS^    position  on  the  throne  at  home.     But  from  the 

to  mirt**"    foreign  dependents  of  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thra- 

Macedonia,  ciaus,  and  lUyriaus — the  like  acknowledgment  was 

butnooYert  •'        ,  ^ 

act  not  SO  easily  obtained.    Most  of  them  were  disposed 

to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  yet  none  dared  to  take  the 
initiative  of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of  Philip's 
death  found  them  altogether  unprepared  for  combi- 
nation. By  that  event  the  Greeks  were  discharged 
from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the  confe* 
deracy  had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator. 
They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one 
else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all,  and  even 
to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  con- 
ferred this  dignity  even  on  Philip — who  had  earned 
it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the 
ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age.  They  were 
by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  youth  like 
Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of 

'  Arrian,  i.  17,  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  20;  Curtius,  iii.  28,  18. 
'  Curtius,  Yi.  42,  20.  Compare  with  this  custom,  a  passage  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophokles,  v.  725. 
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bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting 
the  same  submission.  The  wish  to  break  loose  from 
Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian 
cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we 
are  to  believe  his  rival  i£schines) ,  having  received 
private  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  Philip, 
through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was 
publicly  known  to  others — ^pretended  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  Gods.  Appear- 
ing in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he  con- 
gratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on 
the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would 
probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo* 
geiton^  He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander, 
calling  him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character 
in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that 
he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with  'embarrass- 
ments  and  ceremonial  duties  at  home,  to  have 
leisure  for  a  foreign  march^.  Such,  according  to 
^schines,  was  the  language  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt 
great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them 
fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving^,  in  spite  of  Phokion's 
opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But  though  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti- 

>  .£achiiie8  adv.  Rtesipbont.  c.  29.  p.  469.  c.  78.  p.  603 ;  Plutarch, 
Demosth.  22. 
9  .Machines  adv.  Rtetiph.  p.  547*  c.  50. 
'  Platarch,  Phokion,  16. 
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MacedoQian,  exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of 
that  obedience  which  had  been  recently  promised 
to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare any  positive  hostility  \  He  tried  to  open 
communication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the 
Macedonian  commander  in  Asia  Minor,  Attains. 
But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  successful* 
Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Per- 
sian king^,  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip 
from  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power, 
despatched  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money^. 
B.C.  836,  juJqj  nierely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian 
Discontent  statcs  also,  the  death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations 
buflir^  for  freedom.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who,  though 
tivc  more,  unsupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  any 
obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  for  new 
allies  ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians, 
manifested  sentiments  adverse  to  Macedonia.  The 
Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  Philip 
in  their  city ;  the  iEtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
in  restoring  those  Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had 
banished"*.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessaliana 

'  We  gather  this  from  JBschinet  adv.  Rteaiph.  p.  551.  c.  52. 

3  Diodorus  (xvii.  6)  mentioiii  this  commimication  of  Demosthenes  to 
Attalus;  which,  however,  I  camiot  hut  think  improhahle.  Probahly 
CharidemuB  was  the  organ  of  the  communications. 

'  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence 
cited  from  it,  hy  ^schines  adv.  Rtesiph.  p.  633, 634.  c.  88.  We  know 
that  Darius  wrote  in  very  different  language  not  long  afterwards, 
near  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  11). 
The  first  letter  must  have  heen  sent  shortly  after  Philip's  death,  when 
Darius  was  publicly  boasting  of  having  procured  the  deed,  and  before 
he  had  yet  learnt  to  fear  Alexander.    Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  7* 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 
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manifested  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.  But 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  mace* 
donising  Thebans  who  now  governed  that  city  \  were 
probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined  mani- 
festation in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  b.c.  3S6, 
the  Grecian  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  ^^^'^^ 
checking  them  by  a  demonstration  immediate,  as  Alexander 
well  as  intimidating.   The  energy  and  rapidity  of  his  — •ubmia. 
pro^oeedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who  had  Athens. 
speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets 
applied  to  him  by  Demosthenes.     Having  sur- 
mounted, in  a  shorter  time  than  was  supposed  possi* 
ble,  the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired  position  at 
home,  be  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Philip.     He  was  favourably  received 
by  the  Thessalians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting 
Alexander  bead  of  Greece  in  place  of  his  father 
Philip ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae. 
Alexander  next   advanced  to  Thebes,   and  from 
thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Pelopon-* 
nesus.     The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that 
which  had  conquered  at  Chaeroneia,  spread  terror 
everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his  partisans.  No* 

1  Diodonis  (x?ii.  3)  lays  that  the  Thebans  paued  a  vote  to  expel  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  But  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
ffjecting  this  statement.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  was  connected  with  the  predominance  in  the  city 
of  a  party  favourable  to  Macedonia,-  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  re- 
siftiiicp  really  oocurred,  this  was  done  by  the  anti-Macedonian  party, 
who  then  got  back  from  exile. 
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where  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly, — offensive  at 
least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedqpians — trembled 
lest  the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed 
against  their  city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation 
for  standing  a  siege.  AH  citizens  were  enjoined  to 
bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the 
country,  insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle  ^  At  the 
same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Demades,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submis- 
sion to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognised  him  as 
chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine 
honours,  in  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those 
bestowed  on  Philip*.  The  mover,  with  other  legates, 
carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission. 
A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly^. 
Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether, 
under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and 
overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned 
himself  to  silence, — we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not 
go  with  Demades  on  the  mission  to  Alexander,  seems 
a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation 
as  far  as  Mount  Kithseron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then 
returned  to  Athens^.     We  read  with  astonishment 

^  Demadis  Fragment,  vnip  r^f  dc^bfKatrias,  p.  180. 

'  Arrian,  i.  1,  4.  ^  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Preecept.  p.  804. 

*  iBscbines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  564.  c.  50;  Deinarchiu  coat.  Demotth. 
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that  iCschines  and  his  other  enemies  denounced  this 
step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could  be 
so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke 
refusal  for  the  proposition  which  he  carried,  as 
Demosthenes.  To  employ  him  in  such  a  mission 
would  have  been  absurd  ;  except  for  the  purpose 
probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
be  either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory 
victim^  or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated 
prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  l^^^^^' 
Peloponnesus,  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  Alexander 
he   convened    deputies    from    the    Grecian   cities  I'm^ro^tw 
generally.   The  list  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the  Q^eeL  i 
summons  is  not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included  «he  conven* 

*  •'.  tion  at 

nearly  all  the  cities  of  Central  Greece.     We  know  connth— 
only  that  the  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  stand  refusarof 
aloof,  refusing  all  concurrence.     Alexander  asked  by"spwtar 
from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same  appointment 
which  the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  ob- 
tained two  years  before — the  hegemony  or  headship 
of  the  Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting war  against  Persia^.     To  the  request  of  a 
prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  one 

p.  57 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  23  (Plutarch  confounds 
the  proceedings  ol  this  year  with  those  of  the  succeeding  year).  De- 
madesy  in  the  fragment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  us,  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  this  proceeding  of  Demosthenes. 

The  decree,  naming  Demosthenes  among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough 
to  bare  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  always 
open  to  an  Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  such  an  appointment. 

*  Several  years  afterwards,  Dcmades  himself  was  put  to  death  by 
Antipater,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  envoy  from  Athens  (Diodor. 
xviii.  48). 

'  Arrian,  i.  1,  2.  airctv  nap*  avr&u  rfjv  riytfioplap  rrjs  cVt  roifs  Hipfra^ 

VOL.  XII.  C 
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answer  only  was  admissible.  He  was  nominated 
Imperator  with  full  powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Over- 
awed by  the  presence  and  sentiment  of  Macedonian 
force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 
Conditions       ^[^e   couventiou   sanctioned  by  Alexander  was 

of  the  vote  •' 

thus  passed  probably  the  same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his 
leges  gua-  father  Philip.  Its  grand  and  significant  feature  was, 
^  diies?  that  it  recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under  the 
Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  president,  or 
executive  head  and  arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a 
legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Greece, 
and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of 
its  other  conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us 
by  subsequent  complaints ;  such  conditions  as, 
being  equitable  and  tutelary  towards  the  members 
generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it  incon- 
venient to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate. 
Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous. 
In  each,  the  existing  political  constitution  was  re- 
cognised as  it  stood  ;  all  other  cities  were  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its 
hostile  exiles ^  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established; 

(TTpaTtias,  rjirrwa  4>tX(7r7r^  ffhrj  tdoaav  Kal  air^aavra  Xaftuy  ntipa 
frdvrav,  nX^v  AoKcdatfioviut',  &c. 

Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  had  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 
within  Peloponnesus;  moreover  he  mentions  no  assembly  at  Corinth, 
which  is  noticed  (though  with  some  confusion)  by  Diodonis,  Justin,  and 
Plutarch.  Cities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  it,  must  have 
been  included ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  which  had  been  previously  passed,  was  held  to  com- 
prehend all  the  extra- Peloponnesian  cities,  which  seems  not  probable. 

*  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosthenes),  Orat.  xvii.  De  Fcedere 
Alezandrino,  p.  213,  214.  cirirarrci  7  <rvv6r\Kii  tvOifg  (i^dpxSf  i^fv^tpovs 
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no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be  restored  \  Each 
city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  every  other,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  political 
executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of 
slaves,  &c,^  To  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of 
navigation ;  maritime  capture  was  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  enmity  from  all^.  Each  was  forbidden  to 
send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other, 
or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there"^.  By 
each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions, 
to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and 
to  keep  them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column. 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting 
any  additional  city^  on  its  subsequent  appUcation, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a 
standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders, 

cmic  Koi  avTovofiovs  tovs  "EWrjvas — *£oTi  yap  yeypafififvov,  iav  TiV€s  ras 
noXiTfias  rat  nap*  iKaarois  oijo-as,  ore  roifs  opKovs  tovs  iT€pl  ttjs  flprimjg 
»fjLvva'ap,  xaraXvo'oxi'c,  iroXtfiiovs  ctvai  naai  toi£t^s  €lpi]vi)s  p^Tixovaiv.., 

^  Demosihen.  Orat.  de  Fccdere  Alex.  p.  213. 

'  Demostb.  ib.  p.  215. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  cWt  yap  briTrov  iv  reus  avvdriKaigf  r^v  OaXaT* 
TOP  rXttv  rovr  fUT€j(ovTas  t^s  flpV'^s,  koI  luqbtva  KalKv€iv  avrovs  firjti 
Karay€iv  irKoiov  fitjdfvos  rovroiV'  iav  dc  tis  irapa  ravra  iroij,  woKffxiop 
fZrax  ircuri  roTr  rrjs  flpriyrjs  firrixovaiv 

*  Demostb.  ib.  p.  218,  219.  Bobnecke,  in  bis  instructive  comments 
on  tbis  convention  (Forscbuugen  auf  dcm  Gebiete  der  Attiscben  Red- 
ner,  p.  623),  bas  treated  tbe  prohibition  bere  mentioned  as  if  it  were 
one  specially  binding  tbe  Macedonians  not  to  sail  witb  armed  sbips  into 
tbe  Peineus.  Tbis  undoubtedly  is  tbe  particular  case  on  wbicb  the 
orator  insists ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  bave  been  only  a  particular  case 
under  a  general  prohibitory  ride. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  1,7;  ii.2,  4.  Demosth.  de  Foed.  Alex.  p.  213.  Tenedos, 
Mit}'ldne,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly  Lave  been  members  of  tbe 
convention  vrben  first  sworn. 

c2 
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was  provided  to  enforce  observance  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  meet  periodically  ^ 
B.C.  33G,  Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its 

rurtwrity  t^rn^Sj  agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth 
cuimcd  by  ^Jth  Alexander ;  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head 
under  the  of  an  irresistiblc  army.  He  proclaimed  it  as  the 
!^I^a.°"  **  public  statute  of  the  Greeks^,''  constituting  a 
rtJc  iMdfng  paramount  obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer, 
Grecian  binding  ou  all,  and  authorising  him  to  treat  all 
transgressors  as  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  counter- 
part of,  and  substitute  for,  the  convention  of  An- 
talkidas,  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  officers 
of  Darius  trying  to  revive  against  him — the  head- 

>  Demostli.  Orat.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.*215.  itrrl  yap  cV  raU  avpOfjKais 
hrifiiXua-Oai  rovg  a-vv€bpfvovTas  Ka\  rovs  iir\  Tjj  Koivj  (jyvXaKJ 
T(Tayfi€Povs,  onas  iv  ratr  KOivtavova-aii  n6K€a't  fifj  yiyy<atrrai  Bavaroi 

fjLTfdi  4>vya\  napa  rovs  KHfUvovi  rais  TroXccri  v6povs Ot  dc  roaovroy 

dcovo't  TovTdP  ri  KtaiKvfiv,  &(jt€  koi  (rvyKaTa(TK(va(ov(nv,  &c.  (p.  216). 

The  persons  designated  by  ol  dc,  and  denounced  throughout  this 
oration  generally,  are,  Alexander  or  the  Macedonian  officers  and 
soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  eont.  Demosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion^ that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  kept  at  Corinth,  occupying 
the  Isthmus.  The  Thebans,  however,  declared  against  Macedonia  (in 
August  or  September  ^5  B.C.),  and  proceeding  to  besiege  the  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the 
Arcadians.  "  These  envoys  (says  Deinarchus)  got  with  difficulty  by  sea 
to  the  Arcadians  " — ot  Kara  BaKaaa'av  p6\is  d(f>iKovTo  np6s  fK€ipovt, 
Whence  should  this  difficulty  arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian  occupa- 
tion of  Corinth  ? 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  napa  to.  Koivfj  do^avra  rois  "EXkrjaiv,  After  the 
death  of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
who  had  been  serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly  criminal  for  having 
contravened  the  general  vote  of  the  Greeks  {napa  ra  dAypara  rh 
*£XX^Muy),  except  such  as  had  taken  service  before  that  vote  was 
passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeans^  whom  Alexander  considered  as  sub- 
jects of  Persia  and  not  partakers  rod  kolvov  T<av  *EXXi7v<k>i/  (Arrian,  iii. 
23,16;  iii.  24,  8, 9). 
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ship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia.  Such  is 
the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world, 
that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose 
between  these  two  foreign  potentates — or  to  invite 
the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and  least 
dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more 
than  nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be 
domineering  and  compressive,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  tyrannical.  Of  the  once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs 
and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes — under 
each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  upheld 
as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate, 
admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and 
character,  under  circumstances  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous— the  two  last  are  now  confounded,  as 
common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among 
the  subject  allies  of  Alexander ;  while  Sparta  pre- 
serves only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  b.c.336- 
succeeded  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  ^Hng.*' 
and  his  officers  (after  his  return^to  Macedonia)  were  Encroach- 
active,  both  by  armed  force   and   by  mission  of  tyranny  of 

ji       .  J     .  the  Mace- 

envoys,   in  procuring    new  adhesions  and    m  re-  donian 

modelling  the  governments  of  various  cities  suitably  oTe^i^c'l^ 
to  their  own  views.    Complaints  of  such  aggressions  ^f'JJfj""'' 
were  raised  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  the  orators  at 
only  place  in  Greece  where  any  liberty   of  dis- 
cussion still  survived.     An  oration,  pronounced  by 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  one  of  the  contem- 
porary anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  335  b.c.)\  imparts  to  us  some 
idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily 

*  Thi«  is  the  oration  ircpi  t&¥  npos  'AXcfavdpov  (tvvOtik&v  already 
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going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances 
raised  against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens. 
At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had 
already  been  often  repeated.  They  were  always 
met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed. 
But  in  reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  call  upon  Athens  for  strict  observance  of 
the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians  and  their 
partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually 
violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and 
his  officers  (affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid 
down  their  arms  since  the  convention  was  settled. 
They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  cities,  to  promote  their 
own  partisans  to  power^  In  Mess6n6,  Sikyon,  and 
Pell6n6,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  consti- 
tutions, banished  many  citizens,  and  established 
friends  of  their  own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian 
force,  destined  as  a  pubUc  guarantee  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  convention,  had  been  employed 
only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the 
hands  of  factious  partisans*.     Thus  Alexander  in 

more  than  once  alluded  to  above.  Though  standing  among  the  Dc- 
mofthenic  works,  it  is  supposed  by  Libanius  as  well  as  by  most  modem 
critics  not  to  be  the  production  of  Demosthenes — upon  internal  grounds 
of  style,  which  are  certainly  forcible.  Libanius  says  that  it  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Ilyperides.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary 
orators.  I  agree  with  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that 
it  must  have  been  delivered  a  few  months  after  the  convention  with 
Alexander,  before  the  taking  of  Thebes. 

*  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)*  Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  216. 
OvT<a  /icv  Toiwv  pifbims  fa  orrXa  cTi^vcyicc  6  MaKf 5a>v,  &aT€  ovdc  KariOrro 
TT^noTf,  aXX*  tfri  koi  pvv  ntpupxtTM  Kaff  otrov  dvi/arat,  &c. 

«  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214,  215. 


cers. 
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his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the 
restraints  of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot 
for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate  despots  in  the 
separate  cities  \  Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 
authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  dikastery, 
and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  constitution^. 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  violations 
his  officers  had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  Jemion^aT 
The  convention,  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the  right  ^[^1^ 
of  free  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  nianofli- 
detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.  Nevertheless 
the  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all 
the  merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from 
the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where 
they  were  detained,  under  various  fraudulent  pre- 
tences, in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  cities  whose  supply  of  com  was  thus 
intercepted.  Among  these  suflferers,  Athens  stood 
conspicuous  ;  since  consumers  of  imported  corn, 
ship-owners,  and  merchants,  were  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere.  The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect,  be- 
came at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy 

'  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  212, 
214,  215,  220,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexander  as  the  rvpawof  of 
Ureccc* 

The  orator  argues  (p.  213)  that  the  Macedonians  had  recognised 
despotism  as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  to  expel  the 
despots  from  the  towns  of  Antissa  and  Eresus  in  Lesbos.  But  pro- 
bably these  despots  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Persians  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  or  with  Memnon. 

•  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215.  rovs  ^*  Iblovs  Ifias  v6fiovs  dvayKd(ov(n  \vfip, 
row  fify  K€Kpiii€VOvs  iv  rois  iiKaa"njplois  dtfyUirrts^  trtpa  bi  irafitrXriBri 
TtHairra  fiia{6fi€voi  irapavofi€iv 
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about  their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to 
equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointing  Menes- 
theus  (son  of  Iphikrates)  admiral.  By  this  strenuous 
manifestation,  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to 
release  the  detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention 
been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet  would  have 
sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force  ;  so  that,  as  Athens 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  over- 
thrown, while  even  on  land  much  encouragement 
would  have  been  given  to  malcontents  against  it*. 
Another  incident  had  occurred,  less  grave  than  this, 
yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringement 
of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians. 
Though  an  express  article  of  the  convention  pro- 
hibited armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering  the 
harbouf.  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had 
been  sent  into  Peiraeus  to  ask  permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account. 
This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians, 
not  only  as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  mani* 

^  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demostli.)  Orat.  De  Focilcre  Alex.  p.  217. 
<i9  TOVTO  ycip  vjr€po^ias  ^\6ov,  aare  (Is  Tivtdop  airavra  ra  €k  tov 
HdvTov  TrXoId  Karfiyayov,  koi  aKivaapovfitvoi  ir€pi  avra  ov  np&repov 
dcfxltrav,  np\v  vfiels  €ylrr)(f>iaa(T0€  Tpifipds  (kotov  irXrjpovv  Koi  Ka$(\K€ip 
€v6vs  roTf — 6  nap*  €\d)^i.(TTov  (iroirjaev  avrovs  d^atpc^i'at  diKoltos  r^v 

Kara  Bakaaaav  rfytpovlav p.  218.  "'£a)s  yap  hv  ((§  rav  Kara  OaXaa^ 

aav  Ka\  p6yois  dyap<f)i(T^TjT^T(as  elvai  Kvpiois  (the  Athenians),  roir  yt 
Kara  yrjv  irpos  tJ  vfrap\ov(rji  bwdpti  cVri  npofidkas  Mpas  l<T\vpoTipas 
evpia^aif  &c. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a  squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to 
and  up  the  Danube  from  Byzantium  (Arrian,  i.  3, 3),  to  meet  him  after 
his  march  by  land  from  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Athenian  vessels  detained  may  have  come  loaded 
with  a  supply  of  corn,  and  that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ships  may  have 
been  intended  to  facilitate  this  operation. 
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fest  step  towards  employing  the  nautical  equipments 
and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Macedonian  navy\ 

**  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admo-  ^*"^"****. 
Dishing  us  to  observe  the  convention  (the  orator  plaining 
contends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  —they  in- 
example  of  observing  it  on  his  part.     I  too  impress  on'strict 
upon  you  the  like  observance.     To  a  democracy  onh^conl 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous  regard  to  gJJJl®"^  ^^ 
equity  and  justice ^     But  the  convention  itself  en-  their  lan- 
joins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  trans- 
gressors ;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  ought  to 
make  war  against  Macedon^.     Be  assured  that  all 
Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  directed 
against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault'*.     At 
this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of 
your  own   freedom   as  well  as   Hellenic   freedom 
generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advanta- 
geous than  it  is  just'\   The  time  is  come  for  shaking 
off  your  disgraceful  submission  to  others,  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity^.     If  you  encou- 

*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  219. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  211.  oJ^uu  yap  ovbiv  ovra>  rots  bfjfjLOKpaTovfUPOis 
wp€iT€iy,  o>f  nfpi  t6  taoyKoi  ro  diKaiop  o'Trovdd^fii'.. 

I  give  here  the  main  sense,  without  binding  myself  to  the  exact 
phrases. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  213.  koI  yap  €tl  irpofryfypairrai  iv  rals  avvBfiKais, 
vokifiiov  thrai,  rhv  (Ktlva  Smtp  *AX€^avdpos  iroiovirra,  dirao'c  Tails  t^s 
tlprjvfji  KOiviavoixri,  Koi  rriv  \<apav  avrov,  Ka\  trrpaTtvfO'Oat  cV  avrov 
Swayras,     Compare  p.  214  init. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  ovdeh  v/iTv  fyxaXcVct  wore  tS>v  *EXkrjv<ov  ias 
Spa  7raptfiijT€  ri  rwv  KOiinj  6p^\oyri6fVTOi>Vf  aiOia  Ka\  X'^P*"  fiovaiv  ort 
p6voi  €^\€y^aTf  roifs  ravra  iroiovirrasy  &C. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214.  wvi  d*,  or  tU  ravrb  dUaiov  afia  Ka\  6  Kaiphs 
Ka\  t6  avfjii(l>€pov  crwdcdpa^iTjKrv,  SKkov  apa  nva  XP^^^^  avaptvtirt  r^f 
Ihuii  f\€v$€pias  dfia  xal  Trjs  rav  SXXt^v  'EXX^vcay  avriKapia-Oai ; 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.  d  &pa  wort  dci  iravaaaBai  altrxprns  Mpoa 
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rage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion — 
To  declare  war  against  the  violators  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  convention  itself  directs ^" 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have 
brought  upon  the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the 
Graphs  Paranom6n.     Accordingly,  though  intima- 
ting clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual  juncture 
(what  it  was,  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined 
to  incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  before- 
hand a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  sufficient 
to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from  the 
Dikastery.     The  motion  was  probably  not  made. 
But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up 
by  a  motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Greece  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  Alexandrine   convention.     This  ha- 
rangue is  only  one  among  many  delivered  in  the 
Athenian   assembly,   complaining  of  Macedonian 
supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention.    It 
is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were 
such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint ; 
and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coming 
out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence 
of  Athens  and  the  islands  had  become  more  or  less 
endangered.    Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to  no 
armed  interference,  their  assembly  at  least  afforded 
a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised  and 
public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes 

aKoXovOovvras,  dWa  /nf^d*  duafimja-Orjuai  fArjdffiias  <^tXori/i(af  tS>v  c^ 
apxaiordrov  Ka\  ttXciotou  koi  fiaXiarra  ndvT<ov  dvBpanoav  ^fuv  VTTapxovfrSiv. 
*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demostli.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex,  iav  ovv 
K€\fvrjT€,  ypdylr<o,  KaOdirtp  ul  avvOrJKai  Kf\(vov(ri,  7roX«/i€iv  toIs  wapa- 
fifPflKdcip. 


"\ 
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and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  en-  Encourage- 

J    I  J         1     •  J  •        r  T^        •        mcnta  held 

couraged  by  assurances  and  subsidies  from  rersia.  out  by 
Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  STorMkti 
untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe 
for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion 
was  past,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived 
by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy*. 
It  was  apparently  during  the  spring  of  335  b.c,  that 
Darius  sent  money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  i£schines  affirms, 
and  Deinarchus  afterwards  repeats  (both  of  them 
orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — That  about  this 
time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents,  which  the 
Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenes 
took,  reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum 
for  his  own  private  purse  :  That  public  inquiry  was 
afterwards  instituted  on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing 
is  alleged  as  having  been  made  out^ ;  at  least  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought 
(as  far  as  appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.  But  they  warrant 
the  general  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps 
in  Asia  Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring 

'  Diodorus,  xvii.  7. 

^  iSschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634;  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  11- 
19.  p.  9-14.  It  is  ^schines  who  states  that  the  300  talents  were  sent 
to  the  Athenian  people,  and  refused  by  them. 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to 
Darius  accuses  that  prince  of  having  sent  both  letters  and  money  into 
Greece,  for  the  purjwse  of  exciting  war  against  him.  Alexander  states 
that  the  Lacedtemonians  accepted  the  money,  but  that  all  the  other 
Grecian  cities  refused  it  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  9).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  facts ;  but  I  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise  point  of  time  to 
which  Alexander  alludes. 
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of  335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hosti- 
lities against  Alexander. 
Corre«pond-  That  Deniosthencs,  and  probably  other  leading 
Dcmosthe.  orators,  received  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is 
Peniar—  HO  evidencc  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is 
iJ^dSHuc.  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway 
proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  his 
own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  expend  it 
in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  the  enfran* 
chisement  of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate  but  patriotic.  It 
was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable 
Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another. 
At  this  moment,  the  poUtical  interests  of  Persia 
coincided  with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to 
freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed 
to  him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of 
doing  so  were  at  this  moment  ample,  had  they  been 
efficaciously  put  forth.  Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek 
patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  auto- 
nomy of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  in- 
terference. To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against 
Hellenic  enemies, — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceeding: but  to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the 
dominion  of  another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and 
more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  on  the 
score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes 
had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy 
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against  Philip ,  at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their 
own  eflforts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy  both 
for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now 
seconded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece 
single-handed  had  become  incompetent  to  the 
struggle  against  Alexander,  the  common  enemy 
both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself, 
Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands, 
played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more 
stupidity  and  improvidence  tTian  Athens  had  played 
hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  B.c.335, 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  autho-  ^rrch  of 
rity,  throughout  Greece  and  the  islands — and  such  ^*"»?^*' 
the  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it  at  hc  forcei 
Athens — Alexander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  over  Mount 
preparations  for  his  Persian  campaign.     He  did  "*"*"*• 
not  however  think  it  prudent  to  transport  his  main 
force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made  his  power  and 
personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian  de- 
pendencies, westward,  northward,  and  north-east- 
ward of  Pella — Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians, 
Under  these  general  names  were  comprised  a  num- 
ber* of  distinct  tribes,  or  nations,  warlike  and  for 
the  most  part  predatory.     Having  remained  uncon- 
quered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were  not 
kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty : 
nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful  suc- 

'  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  €0vri  as  twenty-two  in  number, 
capable  of  sending  out  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horses  (Strabo,  vii. 
Fragm.  Vatic.  48). 
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cessor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence 
of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  tlie  spring,  Alexander  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis,  through 
the  narrow  Sapsean  pass  between  Philippi  and  the 
sea\  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult 
mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross 
Mount  Haemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body 
of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  merchants  of 
the  country,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress; 
posted  on  the  high  ground  with  waggons  in  their 
front,  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  roll  down  the 
steep  declivity  against  the  advancing  ranks  of  the 
Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this  danger  by 
ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks,  so 
as  to  let  the  waggons  go  through  freely — or  where 
there  was  no  room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  their  shields  closely 
packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies; 
so  that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and 
coming  against  the  shields,  were  carried  off  the 
ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the  bodies  of  the 
men  to  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled 
down  without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thra- 
cians, badly  armed,  were  then  easily  dispersed  by 
the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss  of  1500 
men   killed,    and   all   their   women   and  children 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  331  (Fragm.) ;  Arrian,  i.  1,  (>;  Appiau,  Bell.  CiWl. 
iv.  S7, 105, 106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good  general  ilescriptiou  of  the 
almost  impassable  and  trackless  country  to  tlie  north  and  north-east  of 
Philippi. 
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made  prisoners  \  The  captives  and  plunder  were 
sent  back  under  an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  sea- 
ports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  his  ▼ictory 
led  his  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  Xribmiu. 
marched  against  the  Triballi :  a  powerful  Thracian 
tribe, — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  from 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward 
towards  the  Danube, — whom  Philip  had  conquered, 
yet  not  without  considerable  resistance  and  even 
occasional  defeat.  Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already 
retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe 
into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called  PeukS,  where 
many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The 
main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zyginus,  about  three  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.  Being  tempted  however, 
by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light-armed, 
to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open 
plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with 
bis  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat,  and  com- 
pletely defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit  by  means 
of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen 
and  forty  foot  slain ;  according  to  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's 

*  Anian,  i.  1,  12, 17.  The  precise  locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby 
Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot  be  determined.  Baron  von 
Moltke,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  (1828-1829), 
gires  an  enumeration  of  four  roads,  passable  by  an  army,  crossing  this 
chain  from  north  to  south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).  But  whether 
Alexander  passed  by  any  one  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road  still 
more  to  the  west,  we  cannot  tell. 
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confidential  oflficers,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings'. 
He  crosses        Three  days*   march,  from  the  scene  of  action , 
dcfcatirthc'  brought  Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
Gcte,  and    ^q^q  armed  ships  which  had  been  previously  ordered 
to  sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from  By- 
zantium round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.    He 
first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  island  of  PeukS  ;  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream, 
and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.    To 
compensate  for  this  disappointment,  Alexander  re- 
solved to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing 
the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getse ;  tribes,  chiefly 
horsemen   armed   with   bows*,   analogous   to   the 
Thracians  in  habits  and  language.     They  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town 
was  about  four  miles  distant.    The  terror  of  the 
Macedonian  successes  had  brought  together  a  body 
of  4000  Getae,  visible  from  the  opposite  shore,  to 
resist  any  crossing.     Accordingly  Alexander"  got 
together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out 
of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the 
river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to 
be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.     He 
then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night, 
and  contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of 
4000  infantry,  and    1500  cavalry;  landing  on  a 
part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing 
wheat  and  no  enemy's  post.     The  Getae,  intimi- 
dated not  less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by 
the  excellent  array  of  Alexander's  army,  hardly 

*  Arrian,  i.  2.  '  Strabo^  vii.  j).  303. 
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stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  hastened 
to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away 
such  moveables  as  he  found,  and  then  returned  to 
the  river  without  delay.  Before  he  quitted  the 
northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server— to  H6rakl6s — and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube) 
himself,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  him- 
self not  impassable \  On  the  very  same  day,  he  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  his  camp  ;  after  an  empty  de- 
monstration of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he 
could  do  what  neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian 
army  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every  one 
deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy*. 

'  Arriaiiy  i.  4,  2-7. 

'  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  the  Danube^ — nor  the 
tituation  of  the  island  called  PeukI, — nor  the  identity  of  the  river  Ly- 
ginus, — nor  the  part  of  Mount  Hsmus  which  Alexander  forced  his  way 
orer — can  be  determined.  The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief  and 
too  meagre^  to  make  out  with  assurance  any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
crossed  the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported  by  the  historian  represent  only 
a  small  portion  of  what  Alexander  really  did  in  this  expedition. 

It  seems  clear  however  that  the  main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi.  Their  locality  is  known  generally  as  the 
region  where  the  modem  Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They  reached  eastward 
(in  the  times  of  Thucydides,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius  or  Isker, 
which  crosses  the  chain  of  Hsemus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by  the 
modem  city  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  army  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near 
its  mouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass  through  Phi- 
lippopolis,  which  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  his  father  Philip, 
and  therefore  probably  had  a  regular  road  of  communication  to  the  mari- 
time regions.  (See  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  4>iXi9nrdfroXir.)  Alexander  would 
cross  Mount  Hiemus,  then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philippopolis. 
We  read  in  the  year  376  B.C.  (Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  Abddra 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  opera- 
tions was  so  great,  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but 
the  other  autonomous  Thracians  •  around,  sent 
envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting 
peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request.  His  mind 
being  bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied 
with  having  intimidated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter 
them  froni  rising  during  his  absence.  What  con- 
by  the  Triballi ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an 
army,  from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nestus,  where  AbdSra  was  situated.  This  was  the  road  which  Alex- 
ander is  likely  to  have  foUowed.  But  he  must  probably  have  made  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  eastward ;  for  the  route  which  Paul  Lucas 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  direct  from  Philippopolis  to  Drama, 
can  hardly  have  been  fit  for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  The  island  called  Peuk^  is  still  more  perplexing.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii.  p.  301-305). 
But  it  seems  impossible  that  either  the  range  of  the  Triballi,  or  the 
march  of  Alexander,  can  have  extended  so  far  eastward.  Since  Strabo 
(as  well  as  Arrian)  copied  Alexander's  march  from  Ptolemy,  whose 
authority  is  very  good,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  Peukd  higher  up  the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  Uttle  known,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  our  inability  to  identify  these  places.  We  are  acquainted,  and  that 
but  imperfectly,  with  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzantium 
or  Constantinople.  1.  The  one  (called  the  Ring's  Road,  from  having 
been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  Livy,  xxxix. 
27 ;  Herodot.  vii.  1 15)  crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus,  touching 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mgetai  Sea  at  Neapolis,  a  little  south  of 
Philippi,  then  crossing  the  Strymon  at  AmphipoUs,  and  stretching 
through  Pella  across  Inner  Macedonia  and  lllyria  to  Dyrrachium  (the 
Via  Egnatia;.  2.  The  other,  taking  a  more  northerly  course,  passing 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis, 
then  through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus  (Nisch),  to  the  Danube 
near  Belgrade ;  being  the  high  road  now  followed  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads,  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known 
of  the  country.  Especially  the  mountainous  region  of  Rhodopd, 
boundea  on  the  west  by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  iBgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except 
the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.    Very  few  travellers  have  passed 
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ditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  presents  \ 
While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  Embasty  of 

**  •  /^  Gauls  to 

under  debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  Alexander. 

.  !•   A       J.  A    •  •  ^j     His  id  f- 

occupying  a  distant  mountamous  region  westward  conceit 
towards  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to 
Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent 
exploits,  that  they  came  with  demands  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  friendship.  They  were  distinguished 
both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances 
of  alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they 
were  most  afraid  of,  among  human  contingences  ? 
They  replied,  that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any 
danger,  except  only,  lest  the  heaven  should  fall 
upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander, 
who  had  expected  that  they  would  name  him,  as 
the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid;  so 
prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He 
observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swag- 

•kmg  or  described  the  southern  or  ELing's  Road,  while  the  region  in 
the  interior,  apart  from  the  high  road,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until 
the  yisit  of  M.  Yiquesnel  in  18479  under  scientific  mission  from  the 
French  government.  The  brief,  but  interesting  account,  composed  by 
M.  Yiquesnel,  of  this  rugged  and  impracticable  district,  is  contained  in 
the  "Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  Litteraires"  for  ISSO^ 
published  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  intended  to  accompany 
that  account  has  not  yet  been  prepared ;  but  the  published  data,  as  far 
as  they  go,  have  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  constructing  his  recent 
map  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  best  map  of  these  regions  now  existing, 
though  still  very  imperfect.  The  Illustrations  (Erlaiiterungen)  annexed 
by  Kiepert  to  his  map  of  Turkey,  show  the  defective  data  on  which  the 
chartography  of  this  country  is  founded.  Until  the  survey  of  M.  Vi- 
queanel,  the  higher  part  of  the  course  of  the  Strymon,  and  nearly  all 
the  course  of  the  Nestus,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  unknown. 
'  Arrian,  i.  4,  5 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 
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gerers.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather 
than  the  language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  to  Alexander 
himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it 
proves  at  how  eai*ly  an  age  the  exorbitant  self- 
esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  mani- 
festing, began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished ;  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing 
beyond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his  victory  over 
the  Triballi. 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  into  the  territory  of  the 
Agri^nes  and  the  other  Paeonians,  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  their 
course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes 
under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Pella 
before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the  Ulyrian 
Kleitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued 
by  Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post 
south  of  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus,  near  the  place  where 
that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Klis- 
sura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol  0 — and  that  the  western 
Ulyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glau- 
kias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  lea- 
ving  Langarus   to    deal   with    the    Ulyrian  tribe 

'  Far  the  situation  of  Pelion,  compare  Livy,  xxxi.  33,  34,  and  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  eh.  28. 
p.  310-324. 
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Aatariatse,  who  bad  threatened  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. He  marched  along  the  bank  and  up  the 
course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it 
joins  the  Axius'.  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found 
the  lUyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias 
their  promised  ally.  While  Alexander  was  making 
his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods :  the  victims  being  three  boys, 
three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At  first  they 
stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into 
the  town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims 
were  left  lying  on  the  spot^  Having  thus  driven 
in  the  defenders,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw 
a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  Pelion,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with 
so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
project..  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the 
Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were 

'  Atsuming  Alexander  to  have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Triballi, 
the  modem  Senria,  he  would  in  this  march  follow  mainly  the  road 
which  is  now  frequented  between  Belgrade  and  Bitolia;  through  the 
plain  of  KossoYO,  Pristina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the  north-eastern 
side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  north-eastern  promontory  terminating  the  chain 
of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  Kuprili,  along  the  higher  course  of  the  Axius  or 
Vardar  until  the  point  where  the  £rigon  or  Tschema  joins  that  river 
below  Kuprili.  Here  he  would  be  among  the  Pseonians  and  Agrianes, 
on  the  east — and  the  Dardani  and  Autariatae^  seemingly  on  the  north 
and  west.  If  he  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  he  would  pass 
through  the  portions  of  Macedonia  then  called  Deuriopia  and  Pela- 
gonia  :  he  would  go  between  the  ridges  of  mountains,  through  which 
Uie  Erigon  breaks,  called  Nidje  on  the  south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north. 
He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina,  and  not  to  Bitolia. 

See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions — a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of 
Turkey  in  Europe — and  Grisebach's  description  of  the  general  track. 

^  Arrian,  i.  5,  12. 
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in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were 
only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  himself 
with  a  reinforcement.  In  the  face  of  this  superior 
force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian 
army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river 
Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was  only 
room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  every- 
where around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful 
manoeuvres,  and  by  effective  employment  of  his 
battering-train  or  projectile  machines  to  protect  the 
rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled  the  enemy, 
and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss^  Moreover 
these  Illyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make 
use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned  them- 
selves  to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  re- 
treated,  neglecting  all  precautipns  for  the  safety  of 
their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alex- 
ander made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head 
of  his  Agrianian  division  and  light  troops  supported 
by  the  remaining  army.  He  surprised  the  Illyrians 
in  their  camp  before  daylight.  The  success  of  this 
attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was 
so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once  without 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners ; 
the  rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away 
homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and 
then  retired  into  the  territory  of  Glaukias*. 
B.C.  335,  Just  as   Alexander  had  completed  this  victory 

over  Kleitus  and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and 
before  he  had  returned  home,  news  reached  him  of 

'  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18.  •  Arrian,  i.  6,  19-22. 
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a  meDacing  character.  The  Thebans  had  declared 
themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging 
his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  The  The- 
tbose  who  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antece-  thebi^aJ!* 
dents  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  has  ^^^IT 
already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  M»c«<JonJ«- 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Impe- 
rator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed 
only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  Macedo- 
nian force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage 
to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
iBtolians,  and  others,  were  well  known  even  to 
Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any 
serious  reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arms\  More- 
over the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Alexander 
had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  danger  to  him- 
self was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedo- 
nian sentiment  at  Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  orators — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus, 
Hyperides,  and  others  ;  as  well  as  by  active  military 
men  like  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes^,  who  probably 
spoke  out  more  boldly  when  Alexander  was  absent 
on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the  same  senti- 
ment doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less  distin- 
guished ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be 
openly  proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest 
force^.     The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from 

»  Arrian,  i.  7,  5.  «  ^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  67. 

'  Demades,  vircp  ttjs  itobiKairias,  s.  14.    Qrj^aloi  dc  fjjyiarov  €ixov 
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which  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ; 
just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the 
curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after  the  fraud  of  Phoe- 
bidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  efiect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with 
absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens^  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief 
of  extinguishing  all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied 
individual  insults  and  injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust 
and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  ^ 
A  number  of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the 
freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens, 
receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for 
better  things  by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders^.  In  like  manner,  fifty  years 
before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian 
citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon 
had  found  that  sympathy  which  enabled  them  to 
organise  their  daring  conspiracy  for  rescuing  Thebes 
from    the    Spartans.     That    enterprise,    admired 

httrfthv  n/v  rSiv  Mcucfdoi^cav  <f>povpaVf  v<f>^  fjs  ov  fjL6vov  ras  ;(^cipciff  trvvftf" 
Oija-av,  dWa  Koi  r^v  nappria'iav  d<l>^pTjuTo 

'  The  Thebans,  in  setting  forth  their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians, 
stated — -ort  ov  r^v  np6v  roifs  "EXXi/var  ^tXtav  Qijfiaioi  dtaXvo'cu  /3ovXd- 
fievoi,  roir  irpaypLaaiv  iirav^arrifrav,  ot^d*  ivdvriov  rS>v  'EXX^i/o>v  ovdiv 
irpd^ovTfs,  d^\a  rairap  avrotr  vith  tS>v  MaK€b6poi>v  €V  t^  noXti 
yivdfifva  <f)ipfiv  ovk€ti  dvvdp.€voi,  ovdc  r^v  dovXciav  vnofit- 
v€iv,  ovdi  riis  v^p€is  6p^v  ras  €ls  ra  €\€v6epa  (ra>p.aTa  ytvo- 
fi€vas. 

See  Demades  ir€p\  rrjs  da)d€Kamar,  s.  13,  the  speech  of  Cicadas, 
Justin,  xi.  4 ;  and  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  s.  20)  compa|-e  Livy, 
xxxix.  27 — about  the  working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Maroncia, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius. 

'  Demades  ir€p\  ttjs  d«i>d€Kacriar,  Fragm.  ad  fin. 
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throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skilful, 
and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tole- 
rable opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  b.c.3S5. 
absence  of  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  J^^^^^^ 
Illyria  ;  a  period  of  four  or  five  months,  ending  at  Jj^^^^l^'^ 
August  335  B.C.    Not  only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absence  in 
absent,  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  pro-  by  reports 
ceedings.    Couriers  were  likely  enough  to  be  inter- 
cepted among  the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace ; 
and  even  if  they  reached  Pella,  their  despatches 
were  not  publicly  read,   as  such  communications 
would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ru- 
incurs  arose  of  his  having  been  defeated  and  slain. 
Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confi* 
dent,  one  was  even  certified  by  a  liar  who  pre- 
tended to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi, 
where   Alexander   had    perished  ^     This  welcome 
news,  not  fabricated,  but  too  hastily  credited,  by 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus^,  was  announced  to 

*  Anian,  i.  7f  3,  Kai  yap  Koi  noXvs  6  \6yos  (of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der) Koi  irapa  iroXXcby  c^otra,  qti  T€  )(jp6vov  aitriv  ovk  SKiyov  Ka\  Sri 
ovdffiia  dyytXia  nap  avrov  d(l>lKTo,  &c. 

'  Demades  nipl  Trjs  da>dcicacriar,  ad  fin.  rfviKa  dififioa-Bfvrjs  koi 
\vKovpyos  r^  /icv  X((y^  irapararTo^fvoi  rovs  M.aK€d6vas  ivUtov  iv  Tpt/9aX- 
Xotr,   fi6voy   d*    ovx   6par6v   cVl  tov   ^r^paros  vfKphv   rhv  ^AXt^apdpov 

vpofBifKov ipi  di  arvyvhv  Ka\  irtpiKxmov  tf^avKov  tlvai  pri  ovv€vdo* 

Kovpra,  &c. 

Justin,  xi.  2.  "  Demosthenem  oratorem,  qui  Macedonum  deletos 
omnes  cum  rege  copias  k  Triballis  affirmavcrit,  producto  in  concionem 
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the  Athenian   assembly.     In  spite  of  doubts  ex* 

pressed  by  Demades  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed 

not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 

there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians, 

^tolians  and  other  Greeks.     For  a  considerable 

time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained 

uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in 

its  truth. 

The  The.        It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of 

^mA*th?nf  Alexander's  defeat  and   death,  that   the  Grecian 

get  pwset.    cities  proceeded.    The  event  severed  by  itself  their 

tion  of  *^^  ^ 

Thebe*.  couuexion  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  son 
nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  so 
that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  even 
the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to 
be  broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis, 
iEtolia,  &c.,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was 
doubtless  vehemently  manifested,  but  no  special 
action  was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in  regard 
to  Thebes.  Phoenix,  Prochytes,  and  other  Theban 
exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid  their  plan  for 
liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian 

auctore,  qui  in  eo  pnelio,  in  quo  rex  ceciderit,  se  quoque  vulneratum 
diceret." 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  i.  34.  ''  Vix  dum  egresto  Pisone,  ocdsum 
in  castris  Othonem,  vagus  primum  et  incertus  rumor,  mox,  ut  in  mag' 
nis  mendaciis,  interfuisse  se  quidam,  et  vidisse  affirmabant,  creduU 

fam&  inter  gaudentes  et  incuriosos Obvius  in  palatio  Julius  Atti- 

cus,  speculator,  cruentum  gladium  ostentans,  occisum  d,  se  Othonem 
exclamavit." 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone, 
in  the  action  with  the  lllyrians  (Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  327). 
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citizens,  and  invited  by  their  partizans  at  Thebes, 
they  suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though 
unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they 
seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas,  a 
principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one 
of  the  leading  macedonizing  Thebans^  They  then 
immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Thebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a 
vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  re- 
conquer the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.  Expa- 
tiating upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon 
the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans  who  governed  by 
means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the 
happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They 
doubtless  recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban 
patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from 
Spartan  occupation,  forty-six  years  before.  To  this 
appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded.  The  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote^  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming 
as  Bceotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with 
others  of  the  same  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia^ 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new 
Bceotarchs  were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas, 
probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their  scheme, 
though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally 

'  Arrian,  i.  7>  1 :   compare  Deiiiarchus  cout.  Demosthenes,  s.  75. 
p.  /)3. 
*  Arrian,  i.  7.  •i-17. 
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They  be.     denounced  as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first 

•lege  the  *  J   r 

Macedo.  than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  b.c. 

Kadmeia,  The  Kadmeia  was  instantly  summoned ;  hopes  being 

afd  from^^^  pcrhaps  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander 

Greeks.  would  surrcudcr  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the 

Favourable  Spartan  harmost  had  done.     But  such  hopes  were 

sympathies        *  ^  * 

shown  to*  not  realized.  Philip  had  probably  caused  the  ci- 
but  no  '  tadel  to  be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned.  The 
positive  ai .  gj^,.j.jgQjj  defied  theTheban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel 

themselves  strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an 
assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was  prepared  to 
do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied*.  They  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to 
prevent  both  sallies  from  within  and  supplies  from 
without*.  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melan- 
choly equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians 
and  others,  representing  that  their  recent  move- 
ment was  directed,  not  against  Hellenic  union,  but 
against  Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage,  which 
pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness.  As 
Greeks  and  freemen,  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue 
them  from  such  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much 
favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and  even 
half-performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators  at 
Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and 
others — together  with  the  military  men  Charidemus 
and  Ephialtes — strongly  urged  their  countrymen 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against 
the  Kadmeia.     But  the  citizens  generally,  foUow- 

*  Xenopb.  Uellcn.  v.  4,  11.  See  Volume  X.  Ch.  Izxvii.p.  122  of  this 
History. 
'  Arrian,  i.  7,  14. 
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ing  Demades  and  Phokion,  waited  to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of 
open  hostility  against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem 
to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the  Theban  revo- 
lution ^  Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoy  into 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also 
sent  round  urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  requiring  their  contingents,  as  members  of 
the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act  against 
Thebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered 
through  him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesian s  to 
refuse  compliance  with  Antipater  and  to  send  no 
contingents  against  Thebes^.  The  Eleians  and 
^tolians  held  out  general  assurances  favourable 
to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to 
second  it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
isthmus^. 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  Chances  of 
possibilities  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  Had  the  ubeVtioI^ 
Arcadians  and  other  Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  2!.1"k!!" 
Thebes — ^had  Athens   acted  even  with   as   much 


'  Diodor.  zrii.  8. 

'  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  14.  s.  19.  koi  'A/>Kad<oy  ^Kc$vrA>y  cir 
laBfi^p,  Ka\  rffv  /acv  napa^Avrmarpov  npta-Pelav  3npaKTov  airoorctXav- 
rwr,  &c. 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  Athens  some  years  afterwards, 
awarding  a  statue  and  other  honours  to  Demosthenes,  these  proceedings 
in  Peloponnesus  are  enumerated  among  his  titles  to  pubhc  gratitude 
— Koi  as  eKoikva-e  Uekotromnia-iovs  en\  G^/Sar  'AXcf ovdp^  Pori^fja-at, 
Xprifurra  dovr  koI  avrbv  Yrpcc/Scvirar,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  850). 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  2;  .Sschines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  634. 


▼ourable. 
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energy  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards  during 
the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopylae  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well 
have  been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force, 
even  with  Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That 
the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the 
time,  even  by  macedonising  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is 
shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of 
iEschines  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens.  iSschines 
(delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration  against 
Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
Thebes.  The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (jEschines 
affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress,  on  receiving 
five  talents:  the  Arcadian  generals  would  have 
brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if 
nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — having 
repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demo- 
sthenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  posses- 
sion 300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate 
anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was  sup- 
plicated by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money 
for  these  purposes,  but  refused  the  request,  kept 
the  money  for  himself,  and  thus  prevented  both  the 
surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward  march  of 
the  Arcadians\  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  sup- 
pose that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted 
for  so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by 
his  whole  history.     But  the  fact  that  such  allega- 

'  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634 ;  Deinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  15, 16. 
i.  19-22. 
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lions  were  made  by  ^schines  only  five  years  after- 
wards, proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the 
time — that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to 
Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not 
deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athenians, 
following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion, 
refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopylae — 
they  perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  sepa- 
rately, but  they  receded  from  the  generous  and 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animated  their 
ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  MardoDius\ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  iso- 
lation, pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and 
would  presently  have  reduced  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, bad  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  awe- 
striking  event — Alexander  arriving  in  person  at 
Onch^stus  in  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.     The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was  fur- 


>  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes  in  his  orations  frequently 
insists  on  the  different  rank  and  position  of  Athens,  as  compared  wiUi 
those  of  the  smaller  Grecian  states — and  of  the  higher  and  more  arduous 
obligations  consequent  thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  his  policy  and  that  of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in 
the  speech  De  Coronii,  p.  245.  s.  77 ;  and  Orat.  De  Republ.  Ordinand. 
p.  176.  s.  37. 

laokrates  holds  the  same  language  touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta, 
—in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamiu.  *'  No 
one  will  quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phhasians,  for  looking  only  how 
they  can  get  through  and  keep  themselves  in  being.  But  for  Lacedae- 
monians, it  is  impossible  to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and  nothing  be- 
yond— by  any  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  cannot  preserve 
ourselves  with  honour,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death."  (Isokrates, 
Ont.  vi.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  pohcy,  which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as 
fit  for  Epidaums  and  Phlius,  but  not  for  Sparta^-is  precisely  what 
Phokion  alwajrs  recommended  for  Athens,  even  while  Philip's  power 
was  yet  nascent  and  unsettled. 
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unexpected 
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with  his 
army  before 
Thebes. 
His  good 
fortune  as 
to  the  time 
of  hearing 
the  news. 


nished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchdstus.  No  one  could 
at  first  believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  con- 
tended  that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Aeropus,  at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  army  of 
relief. 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which 
characterized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
matchless  celerity  of  movement,  and  no  less  re- 
markable favour  of  fortune.  Had  news  of  the 
Theban  rising  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Da- 
nube or  among  the  distant  Triballi, — or  even  when 
embarrassed  in  the  difficult  region  round  Pelion, — 
he  could  hardly  by  any  eflfbrt  have  arrived  in  time 
to  save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he  learnt  it  just  when 
he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that 
his  hands  were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  he 
was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near  and  convenient 
for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  without  going  back 
to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of  the 
river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following 
downwards  in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river 
Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia  or  the 
regions  called  Eordaea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on 
his  left,  while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the  Epirots 
called  TymphaBi  and  Parauaei,  were  on  the  right. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate 
Olympus  from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the  Thessalian  town 
of  Pelinna.     Six  days  more  brought  him  to  the 

*  Arrian,  i.  7»  9. 
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Boeotian  Onchestus  ^  He  was  already  within  Ther- 
mopytey  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was 
in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question 
about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was 
thus  set  aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass, 
and  the  necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by 
stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his 
expedition  of  346  b.c.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme 
suddenness.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  both 
Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  in- 
vasion as  likely  to  come  from  thence — and  that 
they  expected  Alexander  himself  (assuming  him  to 
be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in  his 
capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon 
this  hypothesis — ^in  itself  probable,  and  such  as 
would  have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not 
already  advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment 
when  he  received  the  news* — they  would  at  least 
have  known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would 
have  had  the  option  of  a  defensive  combination  open. 
As  it  happened,  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations,  and 
checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched 

'  Arrum,  i.  7>  6.  See,  respecting  this  region.  Colonel  Leake's  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi.  p.  300^304 ;  eh.  zxviii.  p.  303-305,  &c. ;  and 
for  Alexander's  line  of  march,  the  Map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Diodorus  (zvii.  9)  incorrectly  says  that  Alexander  came  back  unex- 
pectedly from  Thrace,  Had  this  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  come  by 
Pella. 
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Siege  of      his  army  rouod  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the 
Prociama-    south  sidc  of  the  city  ;  whereby  he  both  intercepted 
Alexander,   thc  communicatiou  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and 
tioI^Sf  the"  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in 
JttUt*""**  the  Kadmeia.     The  Thebans,  though  alone   and 
without  hope  of  succour,  maintained  their  courage 
unshaken.      Alexander  deferred  the  attack  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  submit ;  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might*  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required 
for  his  Asiatic  schemes.     He  even  made  public  pro- 
clamation \  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti" 
Macedonian  leaders  Phcenix  and  Prochytes,  but 
oflfering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the 
city,  permission  to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms 
of  the  convention  sworn  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the  macedo-' 
nising  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission 
to  an  irresistible  force.     But  the  leaders  recently 
returned  from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising, 
warmly  opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for 
resistance  to  the  death.     In  them,  such  resolution 
may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian^  remarks) 
they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.     As  it 
appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens  delibe- 
rately adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary ',  we  see  plainly  that  they 
had  already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, and  that  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it, 
sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonour  of 
surrendering  their  leaders — they  had  made  up  their 

*  Biodor.  xvii.  9;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  11. 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  1 6.  »  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At 
a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autono- 
mous system  was  passing  away,  and  when  Grecian 
courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  instrument 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  these 
countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an 
example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Grecian  liberty,  not  less  honourable  than  that  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed 
because  it  proved  infructuous. 
In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Capture  of 

*^  •'  *^  .  Thebes  by 

Thebans  made  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclama-  assault. 
tion,  demanding  the  surrender  of  his  officers  Anti-  thrpo^u-** 
pater  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join  **"**"* 
them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king 
and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Greeks  and  put 
down  the  despot  of  Hellas  \  Such  a  haughty  de- 
fiance and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick. 
He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared 
everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murder- 
ous assault  which  followed,  we  find  different  ac- 
counts, not  agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly 
irreconcileable.  It  appears  that  the  Thebans  had 
erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their  operations 
against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a 
double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the 
least  effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves ; 
while  their  best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth 
in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  one  under 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a 
second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between  the 
second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in 
front  of  the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  con- 
tested, that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful, 
and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up  his  reserve. 
The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Per- 
dikkas^  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and 

*  The  attack  of  Perdikkas  was  represented  by  Ptolemy^  from  whom 
Arrian  copies  (i.  8s  1),  not  only  as  being  the  first  and  only  attack  made 
by  the  Macedonian  army  on  Thebes,  but  also  as  made  by  Perdikkas 
without  orders  from  Alexander,  who  was  forced  to  support  it  in  order 
to  preserve  Perdikkas  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Thebans.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took 
place  both  without  the  orders,  and  against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander; 
the  capture  moreover  was  effected  rapidly  with  little  trouble  to  the  be- 
sieging army  (^  Sktaa-is  dt*  okiyov  re  koI  ov  (tfv  ir^vy  r«r  i\6vr»p 
(vv€V€xB€ia'a,  Arr.  i.  9,  9) :  the  bloodshed  and  pillage  was  committed 
by  the  vindictive  sentiment  of  the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodorus  had  before  him  a  very  different  account.  He  affirms  that 
Alexander  both  combined  and  ordered  the  assault — that  the  Thebans 
behaved  like  bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a 
long  time — that  the  slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by  the  general 
body  of  the  assailants ;  the  Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  conspicuoni 
among  them.  Diodorus  gives  this  account  at  some  length,  and  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  amphfications.  Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more 
brief;  but  coincide  in  the  same  general  view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian. 
Polyaenus  again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives  something  different  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  (in  its  basis,  and 
striking  off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more  credible  than  that  of  Arrian. 
Admitting  the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot  think  it  probable 
that  Perdikkas  attacked  without  orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  captured 
with  little  resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one  assault  (iBschines  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  524),  but  by  an  assault  well-combined  and  stoutly  con- 
tested— not  by  one  begun  without  preparation  or  order,  and  successful 
after  hardly  any  resistance.  Alexander,  after  having  offered  what  he 
thought  hberal  terms,  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his 
point  by  force;  nor  would  the  Thebans  have  refused  those  terms, 
unless  their  minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous  and  desperate  de- 
fence, without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diodorus  followed,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
followed  Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and  an  ^olian,  who  must  have 
had  good  means  of  information  respecting  such  an  event  as  the  capture 
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also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen, 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a 
postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His 
troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he 
himself  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to 
the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders  fled  back 
into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the 
temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops, 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  how- 
ever, theThebans  presently  turned,  repelling  them 
with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas  their  commanding 
officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pursuing  these 
bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  some- 
what disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  steady  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and 
heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support.  They  were 
broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city  ;  their  rout 
being  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the 

of  Thebes  (see  Geier>  Alexandri  M.  Historiarum  Scriptores  state  sup- 
ptres,  Leips.  1844,  p.  6-152;  and  Vossius,  De  HistorieU  Gnecis,  i.  x. 
p.  90,  ed.  Westermann).  I  have  due  respect  for  the  authority  of  Pto- 
lemy, but  I  cannot  go  along  with  Geier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside 
all  other  witnesses,  even  contemporary,  respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy 
of  little  credit,  unless  where  such  witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulus.  We  must  remember  that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose 
hii  book  until  after  he  became  king  of  Egypt,  in  306  B.C. ;  nor  indeed 
uitil  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301,  according  to  Geier  (p.  1) ;  at  least 
twenty-nine  years  after  tbe  sack  of  Thebes.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  was 
not  ashamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the  "  pious  fraud  "  of  announ- 
cing, that  two  speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army  of  Alexander  to  the 
holy  precinct  of  Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3).  Lastly,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  depositions  which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but  not  in 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  relate  principally  to  matters  discreditable  to 
Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  omitted,  is  in  my  judgment 
far  more  probable,  than  that  other  historians  invented.  Admiring 
biographers  would  easily  excuse  themselves  for  refusing  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of  the  Branchidse,  or  the  dragging 
of  the  wounded  Batis  at  Gaza. 
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Macedonian  garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The 
assailants  being  victorious  on  this  side,  the  Thebans 
who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without  the  gates 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with 
them.  Within  the  town,  however,  the  fighting  still 
continued ;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  organised 
bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  broken, 
still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the 
military  population  sued  for  mercy ;  most  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  streets ;  but  a  few  cavalry  and 
infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped. 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The 
Macedonians  with  their  Pseonian  contingents  were 
incensed  with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various 
Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — Phokians,  Orcho- 
menians,  Thespians,  Platseans,  —  had  to  avenge 
ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by 
all  the  plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which 
victorious  assailants  usually  reward  themselves '. 
Thebes  u  Morc  tliau  fivc  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted 
Theban  to  havc  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans. 
wwir  Thirty  thousand  captives  were  collected*.  The 
te^"ry**  final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself, 
dutributed    ^as  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians, 

among  the  *'  ' 

neighbour- 
ing cities.  »  AiriaD,  i.  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  12,  13. 

'  Diodorus  (xvii.  14)  and  Plutarch  (Alexand.  11)  agree  in  giving  the 
totals  of  6000  and  30,000. 
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Platseans,  Phokians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries 
in  the  assault.  He  must  have  known  well  before- 
hand what  the  sentence  of  such  judges  would  be. 
They  pronounced,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground :  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should 
be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with  Macedonian 
garrison:  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be 
distributed  among  the  allies  themselves :  that  Or- 
chomenus  and  Plataea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified: 
that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and 
children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves — excepting  only 
priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  con- 
nected by  recognised  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip 
or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians :  that  the  Thebans  who  had  escaped  should 
be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death, 
wherever  they  were  found  ;  and  that  every  Grecian 
city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them^ 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  The  xad. 
for  lenity  by  a  Theban^  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  occupied  u 
by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  ex-  ni^*^^ 
ecuted  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one  RetriK)n 
addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.   He  left  the  house  ^V^^ 

*         ^  Thebant 

of  Pindar  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  from  or- 
the  poet.  With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  aDdPiatm. 
from  the  earth.  The  Theban  territory  was  parti- 
tioned among  the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchome- 
nus  and  Plataea.  Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian 
military  post  at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  chief  of  the  Bceotian  confederacy 
had  once  stood.  The  captives  were  all  sold,  and 
are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents ;  large  prices 

'  Arrian,  i.  9;  Diodor.  xvii.  14.  '  Justin,  xi.  4. 
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being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  city\  Diodorus  tells  us  that  this 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks. 
But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod, 
subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander, 
could  be  brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one 
of  the  first  and  most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For 
we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the  question  was  discussed 
and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  who  had 
taken  part  with  Alexander^ ;  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Or- 
chomenians,  Plataeans,  &c.  Without  doubt,  these 
cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  from 
Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  re- 
tribution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those 
persons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pro- 
nounced the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgement 
upon  Thebes  for  having  joined  Xerxes  against 
Greece^  a  century  and  a  half  before, — must  have 
forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Macedon  the  namesake  and  prede- 
cessor of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 
sentimenu  Arrian  vaiuly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alex- 
ander, at  ander  to  the  minor  Bceotian  towns  the  odium  of  this 
IfterwdH,   cruel  dcstruction — unparalleled  in  Grecian  history 

thedestruc-       '  Diodor.  zvii.  14 ;  Justin,  xi.  4 :  " prettum  non  ex  ementium  com- 

lion  of  modo>  sed  ex  inimicorum  odio  extenditur." 

Thebes.  9  Arrian,  i.  9,  13.  Tois  64  lAtraa-xova-i  rov  tpyav  (vfifidxois,  oU  fiij  Koi 

inirpt'^fv  'AXi^av^pos  ra  Kara  rhs  OrjPas  dio^ciwu,  Hbo^t,  &c. 
'  Arrian,  i.  9, 10.  He  informs  us  (i.  9, 12)  that  there  were  many  previous 

portents  which  foreshadowed  this  ruin :  Diodorus  (xvii.  10),  on  the 

contrary,  enumerates  many  previous  signs,  all  tending  to  encourage  the 

Thebans. 


^ 
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(as  be  himself  says),  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  city ;  yet  suqpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
subversion,  under  the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  be- 
fore. The  known  antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was 
invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour  an  infliction  which 
satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying  an 
enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy,  by  serving 
as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks  ^ 
But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  moment,  he  came  afterwards  to  look  back 
upon  the  proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The 
shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  subverted, 
arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions 
— but  also  from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the 
suppression  of  religious  observances,  thus  wronging 
and  provoking  the  local  Gods  and  heroes.  We 
shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself  sacrificing 
at  Uium^,  in  order  to  appease  the.  wrath  of  Priam, 

'  Platarch,  Alex.  11.  ^  fUv  n^it  tfXca  icol  dtafmatrBtio'a  Korta-Kaffifj, 
t6  flip  oXov  9rpo(rdoic^<rayrof  avrov  rovr  "EXkrjvas  iraSti  wrjkiKovTtf 
iarkayiwTas  utii  mrj^avras  arptftriatw,  SKk»s  re  Koi  Kak\<onuraii€Vov 
XaplC^trBai  rois  t&p  avftjidx<ov  ryjcX^/Aaertv. 

'  Anian,  i.  11,  13.  To  illustrate  farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
retpecting  the'wrath  of  the  Gods  arising  from  the  discontinuance  of 
worahip  where  it  had  been  long  continued — I  transcribe  a  passage  from 
Colonel  Sleeman's  work  respecting  the  Hindoos,  whose  religious  feel- 
ings are  on  so  many  points  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hellenes : — 

"  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly  offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  diuing 
the  whole  Mahratta  government,  up  to  the  year  180(> — when  they  were 
pot  a  stop  to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man. 
I  once  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought  the  decline 
of  his  (Assa  Sahib's)  &mily  and  government  arose  from  this  innovation. 
'  There  is  (said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human  sacrifices  to  the  Gods, 
where  none  have  been  offered ;  but  where  the  Godi  have  been  accustomed 
to  theiu,  they  are  very  natwrdUy  annoyed  when  the  rite  i$  aboUshed,  and 
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still  Bubsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and 
his  race,  as  being  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the 
slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 
wine,  said  to  have  been  born  in  that  city,  and  <me 
of  the  principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was 
to  inspirations  of  the  offended  Dionysus  that  Alex- 
ander believed  himself  to  owe  that  ungovernable 
drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed 
Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India'.  If  Alex- 
ander in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still 
more  strongly  by  others ;  and  we  can  understand 
the  sentiment  under  which,  a  few  years  after  his 
decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 
^J«"«  At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the 

•pread        destructiou  of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror 

throuffhout  , 

Greece.  throughout  the  Grcciau  cities.  All  of  them  sought 
of theAthe.  to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror.  The  Ar- 
i'^Hie  cadian  contingent  not  only  returned  home  from  the 
Mifei"*  Isthmus,  but  even  condemned  their  leaders  to  death. 
The    Eleians    recalled    their   chief   macedonising 

visit  the  place  and  people  with  all  kinds  of  calamity.*  The  priest  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  anything  singuhur  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning :  perhaps  three  Brahmin  priests  out  of  four  would  have  rea- 
soned in  the  same  manner."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  zv.  p.  130.) 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  13:  compare  Justin,  zi.  4 ;  and  Isokrates  ad  Philipp. 
(Or.  y.  s.  35),  where  he  recommends  Thebes  to  Philip  on  the  ground  of 
pre-eminent  worship  towards  Herakl^s. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alexander  himself  repented  of  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes,  the  inacedomsing  orator  at  Athens  describes  it  as 
a  just,  though  deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans  upon  them- 
selves by  reckless  insanity  of  conduct  (JBschincs  adv.  Ktcsiph.  p.  524). 
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citizens  out  of  exile  into  ascendency  at  home.  Each 
tribe  of  iEtolians  sent  envoys  to  Alexander,  entreat- 
ing forgiveness  for  their  manifestations  against  him. 
At  Athens,  we  read  with  surprise  that  on  the  very 
day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the 
great  festival  of  Eleusinian  DSmStSr,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous procession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a  distance 
of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city..  Most 
Tbeban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to 
Attica  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communi- 
cating to  the  Athenians  their  own  distress  and  terror. 
The  festival  was  forthwith  suspended.  Every  one 
hurried  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ^  carrying  with 
him  his  moveable  property  into  a  state  of  security. 
Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  con- 
queror would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under 
the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence, — the  persons 
both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of 
course,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Charidemus,  and 
those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against 
Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athe- 
nians to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.  Yet 
notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to 
themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and 
sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.  They 
continued  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  pro- 
scription just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that 
monarch  with  a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding 
the  surrender  of  eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of 

*  Arrian,  i.  10,  4. 
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Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  Poly- 
euktus,  Moeroklte,  Diotimus^  Ephialtes,  and  Cha- 
ridemus.  Of  these  th^  first  four  were  eminent 
orators,  the  last  two  military  men ;  all  strenuous 
advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  policy.  Alexander 
in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  of  the  offensive  resolutions 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Athens  after  the  death 
of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  the  Thebans^.  This  momentous  summons, 
involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate 
at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly.  A  similar 
demand  had  just  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less 
plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in  the 
threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people 
failed  in  courage — we  know  as  a  general  fact ; 
though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as  Livy  had 
in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the 
debate^.    Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the 


*  The  name  of  Diotimua  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  (i.  10,  6),  but  not 
by  Plutarch  ;  who  names  Demon  instead  of  him  (Plutaieh,  Demosth. 
c.  23),  and  Kallisthenes  instead  of  Hyperides.  We  know  nothing  about 
Diotimus,  except  that  Demosthenes  (De  Coron&,  p.  264)  alludes  to  him 
along  with  Charidemus,  as  having  received  an  expression  of  gratitude 
from  the  people,  in  requital  for  a  present  of  shields  which  he  had  made. 
He  is  mentioned  also,  along  with  Charidemus  and  others,  in  the  third 
of  the  Demosthenic  epistles,  p.  1482. 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847.  cfoVci  aMv  (De- 
mosthenes) dirciXwv  €t  firj  doirjcrav,  Diodor.  xvii.  15;  Plutarch,  De- 
mosth. 23. 

'  Livy,  ix.  18.  "  (Alexander)  adversus  quem  Athenis,  in  civitate 
fract4  Macedonum  armis,  cemente  tum  maxime  prope  fiimantes  Theba- 
rum  ruinas,  concionari  libere  ausi  sint  homines,— id  quod  ex  monu- 
mentis  orationum  patet,"  &c. 
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citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that 
of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf 
requiring  the  sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  pro- 
tecting dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — and  then, 
devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He, 
and  those  demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion 
on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only 
under  constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular 
voice — contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough 
to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question 
must  be  given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  them- 
selves individually,  reminding  them  of  the  self-de- 
votion of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable 
in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender 
themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (Phokion) 
would  rejoice  to  ofler  up  either  himself,  or  his 
best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the 
city*.  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whose  extra- 
dition was  required,  answered  this  speech  of  Pho- 
kion with  vehemence  and  bitterness  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  yfent  along  with  him,  indignantly  re- 
pudiating Phokion's  advice.  By  a  resolute  pa- 
triotism highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should 
not  be  surrendered*. 
On   the   motion  of  Demades,    an  embassy  was 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  9-17;  Diodor.  xvii.  15. 
'  Diodor.  xvii.  15.  'O  dc  trifios  rovrov  fitv  (Phokion)  toU  Bopv^oK 
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sent  to  Alexander,  deprecating  bis  wrath  against 
the  tenT'and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial 
sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against 
them.  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under- 
took this  mission.  But  Alexander  was  at  first 
inexorable ;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
and  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed  by 
Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained. 
Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requi- 
sition, and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  banishment 
of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  the  two  anti-Ma- 
cedonian military  leaders.  Both  of  them  accord- 
ingly, and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them, 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under 
Darius  ^ 


*  Arrian,  i.  10,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  15;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  1/;  Justin, 
xi.  4 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  Demades  with  nine  other  Athenian 
envoys  to  Alexander,  occuri'ed  prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander  for 
the  extradition  of  the  ten  citizens.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  capture  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed  a  vote, 
on  the  motion  of  Demades,  to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  come  home  safely  from  the 
lUyrians,  and  that  he  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their  revolt. 
Alexander  (according  to  Arrian)  received  this  mission  courteously,  but 
replied  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  insisting  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  ten  citizens. 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  represent  the  mission  of  Demades 
as  posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citizens ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgement,  Arrian's  tale  is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians  would  by  public  vote  ex- 
press satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  punished  the  Tliebans  for  their 
revolt.  If  the  macedonising  party  at  Athens  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  so  ignominious  a  vote,  they  would  also  have  been  strong  enough 
4o  carry  the  subsequent  proposition  of  Phokion — that  the  ten  citizens 
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It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  un- 
dertake a  siege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long 
and  difficult,  since  the  Athenians  had  a  superior 
naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them,  and  the 
chance  of  eflfective  support  from  Persia.  When 
therefore  he  saw,  that  his  demand  for  the  ten 
orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of 
policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced 
him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alex-  influence  of 
ander's  concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians  obtaining" 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril.     His  influence —  ^^1^1,1^ 
already  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  years  jjj^^*"^"!^ 
past  he  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  general —  atAihent. 
became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  must  have 
been  lowered.     It  was  no  mean  advantage  to  Alex- 
ander, victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure  the  incor- 
ruptible Phokion   as  leader  of  the   macedonising 
party  at  Athens.     His  projects  against  Persia  were 
mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of 
opposition    being  raised    against   him    in    Greece 
by  the  agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.     To 
keep   Athens   out   of  such  combinations,  he  had 
to  rely  upon  the  personal  influence  and  party  of 
Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to  have  always  dissuaded 
her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  father  Philip.     In  his  conversation  with 
Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alex- 

deminded  should  be  surrendered.  The  fact,  that  the  Athenians  afforded 
willing  shelter  to  the  Thehan  fugitives,  is  a  farther  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving this  aUeged  vote. 
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ander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens 

by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as 

entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  any  thing 

should  happen  to  him\     Such  compliments  were 

suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly : 

indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might  naturally  prefer 

the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan, 

seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open 

recusant. 

B.C.335,  The   animosity   of   Alexander   being  appeased, 

Alexander    Athcus  rcsumcd  her  position  as  a  member  of  the 

!io^?^^    confederacy  under  his  imperial  authority.     With- 

ence  of  the   Qut  visiting  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus 

aynod—      of  Corinth,  where  he  probably  received  from  various 

interview        /^         •  •.•        j  i.^.*  j  x*  i_*j'i 

with  the  Grecian  cities  deputations  deprecating  his  displea- 
SogM^i*'  sure,  and  proclaiming  their  submission  to  his  im- 
perial authority.  He  also  probably  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he  would 
dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his  intended 
Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the 
universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted 
hira,  one  exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied 
with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wished  for  anything ;  upon  which  Diogenes  is 
said  to  have  replied, — **  Nothing,  except  that  you 
would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  Both 
the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter 
from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself  was  so 

*  Plutarch,  PhokioD,  17;  Plutarch,  Alexaud.  13. 
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impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing 
character  manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, — '*  If  I 

• 

were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes  \" 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  b.c.3S5- 
or  extorted  from  the  priestess*  an  answer  bearing  Re^rMt*-' 
favourable  promise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  re-  ^^^^^'^  ^^ 

*  .  Orchome- 

turned  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.     The  most  nus  and 
important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  Return  of 
was  the  re-constitution  of  Boeotia ;  that  is,  the  de-  ^  p3uJ" 
struction  of  Thebes,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Or- 
chomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea,  dividing  between 
them  the  Theban  territory  ;  all  guarded  and  con- 
trolled by  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details 
about  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of 
the  Boeotian  towns  ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth 
strong  manifestations   of  sentiment,  but  also  in- 
volving important  and  difficult  questions  to  settle. 
But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of 
335  B.C.,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  "c  335. 
occupied  in  his  Ulyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  ^^J^na 
Macedonian  force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  °^^f'". 

memo  in 

to  contend  against  a  Persian  army,  or  Greek  merce-  A«ia  Minor 
naries^  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Par-  Memnon. 
menio,  marching  into  iEolis,  besieged  and  took 
Grynium  ;  after  which  he  attacked  PitanS,  but  was 
compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  force 
under  Kallas  in  the  Trbad,  compelling   them   to 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  *  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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retire  to  Rhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory*.  It  is 
affirmed  that  Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in 
making  large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet 
all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  im- 
plies nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  7- 


\ 
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ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 


A  YEAR  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alex-  B.c.335- 
ander  to  niake  a  first  display  of  his  energy  and 
military  skill,  destined  for  achievements  yet  greater; 
and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom 
among  Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as  among  Thra- 
cians  on  the  north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations; 
60  that  early  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c,  his  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  mustered 
between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet  was 
at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  Dunng 
bis  crossing  the  Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334  b.  c.  Te\gn!^ihe* 
to  his  death  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c,  eleven  ^o'^Zli! 
years  and  two  or  three  months — was  passed  in  Asia,  jjf^^j^^  * 
amidst   unceasing  military  operations,    and   ever- 
multiplied    conquests.     He  never  lived  to  revisit 
Macedonia ;  but  his  achievements  were  on  so  trans- 
cendent a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory  so  un- 
measured, and  his  thirst  for  farther  aggrandisement 
still  so  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance in  the  list  of  his  possessions.     Much  more 
do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  append- 
ages of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.     During 
all  these  eleven  years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost 
a  blank,  except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  events. 

f2 
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It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian 
cities  again  awaken  into  active  movement. 
To  what  The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong 

Asiatic  pro.  dircctly  and  literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian 
AfwMder  of  Grccce.  They  were  achieved  by  armies  of  which 
^oJ^an  t^^  general,  the  principal  officers,  and  most  part  of 
history.  {jjg  soldicrs,  wcrc  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who 
served  with  him  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the 
Thracians  and  Paeonians.  Though  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute, 
like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he  mainly  reUed 
for  victory.  His  chief-secretary,  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and 
intellectual  functions  connected  with  the  service 
were  also  performed  by  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also 
served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against  him,  and  com- 
posed indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force 
(disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darius 
than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition 
becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of 
Grecian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency 
of  Greeks  on  both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its 
connexion  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and 
legends,  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character  which  Alex- 
ander thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  revenge  on 
Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of 
the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Pheraean  Jason ; 
with  hopes  grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition 
and  safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been 
recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokrates,  first  to  the 
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coDibined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities 
were  free,  under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and 
Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of 
united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms  had  extorted 
a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both  Athens 
and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip 
was  well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.     From   him  it  • 

passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  Pan-hei- 
and  for  Macedonian  aggrandisement,  the  expedition  tencei  set 
against  Asia  thus  becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  ander. 
Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  feeHnTof 
retaliation  for  the  long  past  insults  of  Xerxes.     I  ****  ^V^^' 

o    *  was  adverse 

call  it  a  pretence,  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  to  hu 

success 

Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  now  two  different  pur- 
poses ;  first,  to  ennoble  the  undertaking  in  the  eyes 
of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very  access- 
ible to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who 
willingly  identified  himself  with  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors  of  the  collective 
vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real  sym- 
pathies of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than 
favourable  to  his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  osten-  Analogy  of 
tatiously  rekindled  for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  relation  to 
position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asiatic  — witlT*  * 
conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Em*pero/*** 
German  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Con-  ^*5J*g*con. 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  who  served  in  the  &;rand  federation 

'  ^  ofthe 

army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Rhine. 
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and  iQ  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — that 
he  stands  pre-eminent;  though  these  qualities  alone, 
when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those 
under  his  command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce 
great  achievements,  even  when  combined  with 
generalship  not  surpassing  the  average  of  his  age. 
But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet  more  above 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His  strategic  com- 
binations, his  employment  of  different  descriptions 
of  force  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant 
foresight  and  resource  against  new  difficulties,  to- 
gether with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst 
country — all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude- 
are  without  parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry 
the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific  warfare  to  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors  trained  in 
his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found 
the  Macedonian  military  system  built  up  by  Philip, 
and  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.  As  trans- 
mitted to  him,  it  embodied  the  accumulated  result 
and  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successive  improve- 
ments, applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primi- 
tive Hellenic  arrangements.  During  the  sixty  years 
before  the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war 
had  been  conspicuously  progressive — to  the  sad 
detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom.  "  Every- 
thing  around  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  the 
people  of  Athens  in  342  b.c.)  has  been  in  advance 
for  some  years  past — nothing  is  like  what  it  was 
formerly — but  nowhere  is  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs  of 
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war.  Formerly,  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as 
other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  invade  each 
other's  territory,  during  the  four  or  five  summer 
months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites  : 
in  winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see 
Philip  in  constant  action,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
attacking  all  around  him,  not  merely  with  Mace- 
donian hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light  infantry, 
bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege- 
batteries*/' 

I  have  in  my  last  two  volumes  dwelt  upon  this 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  Grecian 
soldiership.  At  Athens,  and  in  most  other  parts 
of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to  hard 
and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had 
passed  mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  citizenship,  served  wherever 
good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  immensely 
multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian 
society*.  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly 
armed — peltasts  served  in  combination  with  the 
hoplites®.  Iphikrates  greatly  improved  and  partly 
re-armed  the  peltasts ;  whom  he  employed  con- 
jointly with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish 

'  Demosth.  Pbilipp.  iii.  p.  123,  124 :  compare  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22.  I 
give  here  the  substance  of  what  is  said  by  the  orator,  not  strictly  ad- 
hering to  his  words. 

'  Isokrates,  in  several  of  his  discourses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  mercenaries — men  without  regular  means  of  subsistence,  or  fixed 
residence,  or  civic  obligations.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  195  ;  Or.  v.  (Phi- 
fippus),  8.  112-142;  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31-56. 

•  Xenoph.  Magist.  Equit.  ix.  4.  Olda  t*  tyto  koi  Acuctdaifiopioit  r6 
hnriKov  ap^fA€Vov  €udoic(/i€tv,  cVcl  ^€vovs  lir7r€as  TrpotriKafiov  koi  ev  rats 
SkXais  ir<^€<ri  iravraxov  ra  (tviKa  6pSt  cvdojcifiovvra. 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p.  46 ;  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  4,  14  ; 
Isokrates,  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.),  s.  93. 
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his  contemporaries \  His  innovation  was  farther 
developed  by  the  great  military  genius  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  who  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry, 
light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one 
scheme  of  operations,  but  also  completely  altered 
the  received  principles  of  battle-manceuvring,  by 
concentrating  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  on  one 
point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest  of 
his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these 
important  improvements,  realised  by  generals  in 
actual  practice,  intelligent  officers  like  Xenophon 
embodied  the  results  of  their  military  experience 
in  valuable  published  criticisms*.  Such  were  the 
lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and 
applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  espe- 
cially of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  de- 
rived.    In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  improved  arming  of  pcltasts  introduced 
by  Iphikrates,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixxv.  p.  467  of  this  History.  Respect- 
ing these  improvements,  the  statements  both  of  Diodorus  (xv.  44)  and 
of  Nepos  are  obscure.  MM.  Riistow  and  Kochly  (in  their  valuable 
work,  Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  Aarau,  1852,  B.  ii. 
p.  164)  have  interpreted  the  statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe.  They  think  that  Iphikrates  altered  not  only  the  arming  of 
peltasts,  but  also  that  of  hoplites ;  a  supposition,  which  I  see  nothing 
to  justify. 

'  Besides  the  many  scattered  remarks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyro- 
peedia  is  full  of  discussion  and  criticism  on  military  phsenomena.  It  is 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind  all 
the  exigences  of  war,  and  the  different  ways  of  meeting  them.  See  as 
an  example,  Cyropsed.  vi.  2;  ii.  1 . 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  iEneas  (Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to 
the  military  improvements  of  Philip  of  Macedon  :  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  See  the  preface  to  it  by  Riistow  and  Kochly, 
p.  8,  in  their  edition  of  Die  Griechischen  Kriegs-schriftsteller,  Leips. 
1 853.  In  this  work,  allusion  is  made  to  several  others,  now  lost,  bv 
the  same  author — IlapacrKcvaoTt/c^  /3c'/3Xof,  HopiarriKr)  ^t/3Xor,  Srparo- 
TredevTi/c^,  &c. 
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had  probably  conversed  with  Epaminondas,  and 
must  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  theTheban 
military  arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not 
merely  from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even  from 
the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn  them  to  account : 
and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolu- 
tions, in  engines,  in  regimenting,  in  war-office  ar- 
rangements, he  introduced  important  novelties ; 
bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian  mili- 
tary system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son, 
lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  Macedonian 
anterior  to  Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  ^ndulL 
that  of  Thessaly,in  a  well-armed  and  well-mounted  p^^^J* 
cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  ^^^  ""^ 
the   country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage  ofyairyrpoor 
peltasts  or  light  infantry  (somewhat  analogous  to*"*"'^" 
the  Thessalian  Penestae) :  these  latter  were  the  rural 
population,   shepherds  or  cultivators,  who  tended 
sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth,  among  the 
spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper  Macedonia. 
The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few 
Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hop- 
lites   better  armed  ;   but  foot-service  was  not  in 
honour  among  the  natives,  and  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry in  their  general  character  were  hardly  more 
than  a  rabble.     At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession, 
they  were  armed  with  nothing  better  than  rusty 
swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thracian  and  Illy- 
rian  neighbours  ;  before  whom  they  were  constantly 
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compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains  \ 
Their  condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half- 
naked  or  covered  only  with  hides,  and  eating  from 
wooden  platters :  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  thre§  centuries 
before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the 
native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own  hands  ^. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infantry 
was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards*.  These  horsemen, 
like  the  Thessalians,  charged  in  compact  order, 
carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of  offence,  not 
javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike 
for  close  combat. 

Thus   defective   was   the   military   organization 
which  Philip  found.     Under  his  auspices  it  was 

^  See  the  striking  speech  ad^ssed  by  Alexander  to  the  discontented 
Macedonian  soldiers,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  Opis  or  Susa 
(Arrian,  vii.  9). 

<tiki7nros  yhp  irapakapi>v  vfMS  irXavrfras  KaX  dirSpovSj  iv  di<f>Bf' 

pcus  Tovs  TToWoifs  P€fjLOvras  apa  ra  Sptj  irp6para  Kara  SKiya,  kqI  imtp 

TOVTtOV  KQK&S  fiaXOfJL€VOVg  'iXXv^iOtf    Tt    KOI  Tpl^oXXoIff  Kol    TOl£   6fl6pOlS 

Qp^(\t  xXofivHas  flip  vfiip  dyrl  rS>v  di<f>6€p&p  <f>op€'iv  ?do>K€,  Karrjyayt  dc 
€K  r&p  op&v  €S  ra  frcdm,  d(io/xd;(ovr  KaTa<rTfi€ras  rois  irpoax^pois  t&p 
p€ippdp<av,  cis  fi^  x^P^^^  ^'''^  oxypoTTfTi  moT€voPTaf  fiaXKov  ^  rfj  oiKtUf. 
dprtji  crm^fcrBai 

In  the  version  of  the  same  speech  given  by  Curtius  (x.  10,  23),  we 
find,  "Modo  sub  Philippo  seminudis,  amicula  ex  purpur&  sordent, 
aurum  et  argentum  oculi  ferre  nou  possunt :  Ugnea  enim  vasa  deside- 
rant,  et  ex  cratibus  scuta  rubiginemque  gladiorum,"  &c. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Thucydides,  iv.  124,  of  the  army 
of  Brasidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the  Macedonian  foot  are  described  as 
aXXos  BfiiXos  tS>v  ^appapiop  ttoXvs. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-42. 
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cast  altogether  anew.     The  poor  and  hardy  Land*  p*»"»p  ^^' 

■%r  t       '  r  arms  and 

wehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  re-oiiga- 
against  predatory  neighbours,  formed  an  excellent  in&ntry. 
material  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  to  J^onUn" 
the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.  They  were  ^[^ 
placed  under  constant  training  in  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  heavy  infantry  :  they  were  moreover 
brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only 
in  itself  very  difficult  to  manage,  but  also  compara- 
tively useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  single- 
handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body  of  men  in 
close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together. 
The  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name 
in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the  Mace- 
donian pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both 
by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular 
regiments  of  his  cavalry  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long, 
though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  Sarisso- 
phori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying 
a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat, 
who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa 
of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of 
the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and 
so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it 
did  not  come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of 
an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  Macedo- 
constituted  the  prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  uIm— how 
Macedonian  phalanx.    The  phalangites  were  drawn  J^yed"^ 
up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a 
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Lochus  ;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each 
two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood  the 
lochage,  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried 
military  experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in 
the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought 
up  the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving 
larger  pay  than  the  rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in 
horizontal  position,  was  held  with  both  hands  (di- 
stinguished in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the 
Grecian  hopUte,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the 
other  being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held 
that  it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the 
pikeman ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  was 
so  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in 
such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa  of  the  man  stand- 
ing second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve  feet  beyond 
the  front  rank;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks,  respectively 
six  feet  and  three  feet.  There  was  thus  presented 
a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file,  to  meet 
an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three 
first  would  be  decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and 
even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than  the  pikes 
of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the 
charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving 
to  sustain  and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry 
the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might 
be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the 
enemy  ^ . 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther 

'  Respecting  the  length  off  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  see 
Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 
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provided  with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  '5™°"- 
rather  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  destiued  to 
leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad-brimmed-hat — the  against  the 

ij  •  •ii'mcj*  Grecian 

head-covenng  common  m  the  Macedonian  army,  hopiiteta* 
But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  by^^elll^^i. 
of  defence  as  well  as  of  offence.  They  were  destined  "<>»<*»•• 
to  contend  against  the  charge  of  Grecian  hoplites 
with  the  one-handed  pike  and  heavy  shield  ; 
especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifestation 
of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column  organised  by 
Epaminondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry 
of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by 
thrust  of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided 
the  means  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor 
Macedonian  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the 
long  two-handed  pike.  The  Theban  column,  char- 
ging a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  themselves  unable 
to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or  to 
come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers, 
the  chosen  men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the 
ground ;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  conceive 
them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  by 
the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall 
of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.  We  must  • 
look  at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the 
enemies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later 
Roman  organization,  which  Polybius  brings  into 
comparison.  It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of 
Philip,  who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in 
front,  thus  overpowering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their 
own  mode  of  attack.     Now  Polybius  informs  us. 
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that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in  front 

and  on  ground  suitable  for  it;  and  wherever  the 

ground  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the 

phalanx.    The  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and 

of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from  the  incapacity  of  the 

phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its  order  on 

unequal   ground ;  but   such  inconveniences   were 

hardly  less  felt  by  Grecian  hoplites\ 

Regimenu        The  Maccdoniau  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pe- 

sionsof  the  zctaeri*  or  Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised 

La4-*~    the  general  body  of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished 

u^try.      froD^  special  corps  d'armee.     The  largest  division  of 

it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and 

which  appears  under  the  command  of  a  general  of 

division,  is  called  a  Taxis.     How  many  of  these 

Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know ;  the 

original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what 

he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding 

apparently  with  the  -  provincial  allotments  of  the 

*  The  impression  of  admiration,  and  even  terror,  with  which  the  Ro- 
man general  Paulus  Emilias  was  seized,  on  first  seeing  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  battle  array  at  Pydna — has  been  recorded  by  Polybius  (Poly- 
bios,  Fragm.  xxix.  6,  11 ;  Livy,  xliv.  40). 

^  Harpokration  and  Photius,  y.  UfCtraipoi,  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  iv.  23, 1 .  r&p  ir€(€raip<ov  KaKovyAvrnv  ras  Tofcir,  and  ii.  23, 2,  &c. 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthenes  that  the  pezetasri  date  from  the 
,time  of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  of  Anaximenes  (as  cited 
by  Harpokration  and  Photius)  which  refers  them  to  Alexander,  has 
ascribed  to  the  sdn  what  really  belongs  to  the  father.  The  term 
iraipoi,  in  reference  to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  27$  in  reference  to  Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip : 
see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Konig  Philip,  p.  129  (the  passage  of 
^lian  referred  to  by  him  seems  of  little  moment).  The  term  Companions 
or  Comrades  had  under  Philip  a  meaning  purely  military,  designating 
foreigners  as  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his  army :  see  Theopompus, 
Frag.  249.  The  term,  originally  applied  only  to  a  select  few,  was  by 
degrees  extended  to  the  corps  generally. 
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country  :  Orestse,  Lynkestse,  Elimiotae,  Tymphaei, 
&c.^  The  writers  on  tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale 
of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest  unit,  the 
Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples  of 
two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as 
pervading  the  Macedonian  army.  Among  these 
divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained 
sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen 
men  in  front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  aggregate  or  permanent  batta- 
lion, having  attached  to  it  five  supernumeraries,  an 
ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  trumpeter,  a  herald,  and  an 
attendant  or  orderly*.  Two  of  these  Syntagmas 
composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosi- 
archy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a 
separate  command ;  but  several  of  these  were 
doubled  by  Alexander  when  h^  reorganized  his  army 
at  Susa^,  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each 
under  its  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four 
Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the 
Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home,  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.     On 

^  Anian,  i.  14,  3.  iii.  16,  19;  Diodor.  xyii.  57.  Compare  the  note 
oi  Schmieder  on  the  above  passage  of  Arrian ;  also  Droysen,  Gescbichte 
Alexanders  des  Grossen,  p.  95, 96,  and  the  elaborate  note  of  Mutzel  on 
Curtius,  V.  2,  3.  p.  400. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  description  of  Alexander's  army  arrayed 
at  the  Granikus)  is  confused,  and  seems  erroneous  in  some  words  of  the 
text ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  the  supposition  of  six  taxeis  of 
pezetseri  in  Alexander's*  phalanx  on  that  day.  There  seem  also  to  be 
six  Taxeis  at  Arbdla  (iii.  11,  16). 

»  Arrian,  Tactic,  c.  10 ;  iElian,  Tactic,  c.  9. 

•  Curtius,  V.  2,  3. 
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actual  foreign  service,  no  numerical  precision  could 
be  observed  ;  a  regiment  or  a  division  could  not 
always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.  But 
as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of 
the  phalangites,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
important  and  characteristic \  perhaps  essential  to 
impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was 
a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian 
hoplites,  and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except 
the  Thebans. 
Light  in.'  But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was 
Ae^nt-  yet  only  one  among  many,  in  the  varied  military 
piJSJTor  organization  introduced  by  Philip.  It  was  neither 
Guards.  intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone  ;  being  clumsy  in 
changing  front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank  or 
rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground. 
There  was  another  description  of  infantry  organized 
by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or 
Guards* ;  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed 
for  personal  defence  of  the  prince — but  afterwards 
enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d'arm^e.  These 
Hypaspists  or  Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the 
line^ ;  they  were  hoplites,  keeping  regular  array  and 
intended  for  close  combat,  but  more  lightly  armed, 

'  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangements  made  by  Alexander  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian 
soldiers  in  the  same  lochus ;  the  normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained ; 
all  the  front  ranks  or  privileged  men  being  Macedonians.  The  Mace- 
donians were  much  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  regimental  array  shared 
with  Asiatics  (Arrian,  vii.  11,  5  ;  vii.  23,  4-8). 

'  The  proper  meaning  of  vvaarvrioTai,  as  guards  or  personal  attend- 
ants on  the  prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  5,  3 ;  vii.  8,  6. 

Neoptolemus,  as  dpxiv7ra<nn(niis  to  Alexander,  carried  the  shield  and 
lance  of  the  latter,  on  formal  occasions  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  1). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3,  4 ;  ii..  20,  6. 
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and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstauce  and 
position,  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have 
fought  with  the  one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like 
the  Greeks  ;  and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed 
phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They  occupied  a  sort  of 
intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called — and  the  peltasts 
and  light  troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later 
campaigns  had  them  distributed  into  Chiliarchies 
(how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have  no 
distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more\  We  find  them  employed  by  him 
in  forward  and  aggressive  movements ;  first  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry  begin  the  attack  ;  next  the 
hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up  ;  lastly,  the  phalanx 
is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  hypaspists  are 
used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid 
night  marches^.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
them,  we  do  not  know^. 

Besides    the    phalanx,    and   the   hypaspists   or  Light 
Guards,   the   Macedonian   army   as  employed  by  ge*I?lI^aHy. 
Philip  and  Alexander  included  a  numerous  assem-  fy^^J^en, 
blage  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native 
Macedonians,  partly   foreigners,  Thracians,  Paeo- 
nians,  &c.     They  were  of  different  descriptions; 
peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.     The  best  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  the  Agri^nes,  a  Paeonian  tribe 

>  Arrian,  iv.  30,  11;  v.  23,  11, 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5 ;  ii.  23,  6 ;  iii.  18,  8. 

'  Droysen  and  Schmieder  give  the  number  of  hypaspists  in  Alex- 
ander's army  at  Issus,  as  6000.  That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
cient evidence,  has  been  shown  by  MUtzel  (ad  Curtium,  v.  2,  3.  p.  399). 
But  that  the  number  of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  death  was  6000 
teems  not  improbable. 

q2 
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The  select    ap  Ag6ma  or  chosen  cohort,  which  was  called  upon 

Afacedo-  ^  * 

nianBody-  oftencF  than  the  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still 
ThT Royal  morc  selcct  corps  were,  the  Body-Guards  ;  a  small 
^"^'  company  of  tried  and  confidential  men,  individually 
known  to  Alexander,  always  attached  to  his  person, 
and  acting  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  special 
service.  These  Body  Guards  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal  Youths 
or  Pages ;  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip, 
and  evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the 
leading  Macedonians  into  military  organization  as 
well  as  into  dependence  on  his  own  person.  The 
Royal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons  throughout 
Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  service,  and 
kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him  for  purposes 
of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They 
maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating 
among  themselves  the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly 
watch  ;  they  received  his  horse  from  the  grooms, 
assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he 
went  to  the  chase :  they  introduced  persons  who 
came  to  solicit  interviews,  and  admitted  his 
mistresses  by  night  through  a  special  door.  They 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except 
by  his  special  order  \     The  precise  number  of  the 

*  Arrian,  iv.  13,  1.  *Eic  ^iKimrov  rjv  ijbr}  Ka$sfmjK6s,  rS>v  iv  riKti 
MaK(b6voDV  Tovs  iraidas,  ocroi  €g  rjXiKiav  ifitipaKicravro,  Karakfy€€r6cu.  €s 
Bfpandav  rov  fia(rik€<os.  T6.  de  Trtpl  r^v  SWtfv  diairav  roC  cra>fiaros 
iicLK0P€7<r$cu  /dacrtXcT,  koi  Koifia>fi€vov  <f>v\d(Ta'€iVf  tovtois  (Vcrcr/ianTO* 
Koi  ofTorf  f^iXavvoi  /dacrtXruff,  rovs  nnrovs  irapa  tcov  {ttttoico/kuv  8€)^6fifvoi 
€Kflvoi  irpoa^yoifn  koi  dpt^akov  ovroi  fiaaiXta  rov  HeptriKov  rpoTToy,  koi 
T^£  (iri  Brjpq.  <l}iKoTifiias  /Sao-tXcI  Koiviovoi  ^(rav,  &C. 

Curtius,  viii.  6, 1.  **  Mos  erat  principibus  Macedouuin  adultos  liberos 
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company  we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
not  small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought 
out  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join 
Alexander  and  to  be  added  to  the  company  at 
Babylon\  At  the  same  time  tbe  mortahty  among 
them  was  probably  considerable  ;  since,  in  accom- 
panying Alexander,  they  endured  even  more  than 
the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self*. The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation 
first  for  becoming  Body-guards  of  Alexander, — next, 
for  appointment  to  the  great  and  important  military 
commands.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage 
of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great 
officers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death  carved 
kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 

r^bus  tndere,  ad  munia  baud  multum  semlibus  ministeriis  abbor- 
renda.  Excubabant  servatis  noctium  yicibua  proximi  foribus  ejus  sedis, 
in  qu&  rex  acquiescebat.  Per  bos  peltices  introducebantur^  alio  aditu 
quam  quern  armati  obsidebant.  lidem  acceptos  ab  agasonibus  equos^ 
qnum  rex  ascensurus  esset,  admovebant ;  comitabanturque  et  venan- 
tern,  et  in  preliis,  omnibus  artibus  studionim  liberalium  exculti.  Prse- 
cipuus  bonor  habebatur,  quod  licebat  sedentibus  vesd  cum  rege. 
Caitigandi  eos  verberibus  nullius  potestas  preeter  ipsum  erat.  Hec 
oohors  velut  seminarium  ducum  prsefectorumque  apud  Macedonaa  fuit : 
hinc  habuere  posteri  reges,  quorum  stirpibus  post  multas  eetatea  Ro- 
mani  opes  ademerunt."  Compare  Curtius,  v.  6,  42 ;  and  Julian,  V.  H. 
xiv.  49. 

This  information  is  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  Macedonian 
manners  and  customs,  wbicb  are  very  little  known  to  us.  In  the  last 
hours  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna  (168  B.c.)t 
the  pueri  regit  followed  the  defeated  king  Perseus  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Samothrace,  and  never  quitted  him  until  the  moment  when  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Romans  (Livy,  xlv.  5). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scourging,  applied  as  a  pimishment  to  these 
young  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the  case  of  Dekamnichus,  handed 
over  by  king  Archelaus  to  Euripides,  to  be  flogged  (Anstotle,  Polit. 
V.  8,  13).  »  Curtius,  v.  6,  42 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  65. 

*  We  read  this  alxiut  the  youthful  Philippus,  brother  of  Lysimachus 
(Curtius,  viii.  2,  36). 
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Foreig:n  jf  ^^g  t^us  that  the  native  Macedonian  force 

■uxiliaries 

—Grecian  was  enlarged  and  diversified  by  Philip,  including  at 
Thessaiian  his  death — 1.  The  phalanx,  Foot-companions,  or 
SlonUw—  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  the  use 

T^JdaJlT  ^^  *^®  ^^"S  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa — 2.  The 
*^  Hypaspists,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of  foot-guards — 

3.  The  Companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the  ancient 
indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent  or 
substantial  Macedonians — 4.  The  lighter  cavalry, 
lancers,  or  Sarissophori. — With  these  were  joined 
foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  The  Thessalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly 
gained  over,  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy 
cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian. 
From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived  hoplites, 
volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full- 
sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Thracians,  Paeonians,  Illyrians,  &c., 
whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied  con- 
tingents of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions, 
peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  &c.,  all  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his  cdmbinations, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  masses.  Lastly, 
Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by 
organising  what  may  be  called  an  eflfective  siege- 
train  for  sieges  as  well  as  for  battles  ;  a  stock  of  pro- 
jectile and  battering  machines,  superior  to  any  thing 
at  that  time  extant.  We  find  this  artillery  used  by 
Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Illyrians ^  Even  in  his  most 
distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines 

*  ArriaD,  i.  f),  1/. 
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for  the  occasion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military 
equipment  more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The 
victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most 
memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious,  and  systematised  Magaxinei, 
array  of  actual  force,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  esta-  and  depdt, 
blishments,  the  depdts,  magazines  of  arms,  provision 
for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants,  &c.  in- 
dispensable for  maintaining  it  in  constant  training 
and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession, 
Peila  was  an  unimportant  place ^ ;  at  his  death,  it 
was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of 
deposit  for  regal  treasure,  but  also  the  permanent 
centre,  war-office,  and  training  quarters,  of  the 
greatest  military  force  then  known.  The  mihtary 
registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian 
discipline  were  preserved  there  until  the  fail  of  the 
monarchy*.  Philip  had  employed  his  life  in  orga- 
nising this  powerful  instrument  of  dominion.  His 
revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and 
from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in 
the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of 
500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found  the  in- 
strument ready  made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx^. 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on 


^  Demosthenes,  De  Coron&,  p.  247* 

•  Livy,  xlii.  61 ;  xliv.  46,  also  the  comparison  in  Straho,  xvi.  p.  752,  be- 
tween the  military  establishments  of  Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia  in 
Syria,  and  those  of  Phihp  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

•  Justin,  xi.  6.  About  the  debt  of  500  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the 
words  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10.  Diodorus  affirms  (xvi.  8)  that 
Philip*s  annual  return  from  the  gold  mines  was  1000  talents ;  a  total 
not  much  to  be  trusted. 
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a  large  scale  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and 
equipment  made  to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the 
great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.  Nothing  of  the 
same  kind  and  magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen. 
The  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and  JStolians,  had 
no  other  aptitude  or  marking  quality  except  those  of 
soldiership.  Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest 
no  definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment 
of  national  brotherhood ;  their  union  was  mainly 
that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms  under  the  king 
as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was  the  first 
to  organise  this  military  union  into  a  system  per- 
manently and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by 
means  of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Ma- 
cedonians a  common  pride  of  superiority  in  arms, 
which  served  as  substitute  for  political  institutions 
or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still  farther  exalted 
by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-com- 
bined military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and 
conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  un- 
disciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  coura- 
geous, and  disciplined,  citizenship  with  highly 
gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  b.c,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  Greece  to  Pella,  his  final  preparations  were 
made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The  Macedonian 
army  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this 
enterprise  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring. 
Antipaler,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of 
Philip,  was  appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia 
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during  the  king's  absence.  A  military'force,  stated 
at  12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry  ^  was  left  with 
him  to  keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist 
aggressions  from  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress 
discontents  at  home.  Such  discontents  were  likely 
to  be  instigated  by  leading  Macedonians  or  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  especially  as  Alexander  had 
no  direct  heir :  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition 
until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir 
of  bis  own  lineage^.  Alexander  overruled  these 
representations ;  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen 
the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as 
he  principally  feared  or  mistrusted,  especially  the 
kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra^.     Of  the 

*  Diodor,  xvii.  17.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

'  Justin,  xi.  5.  "  Proficiscens  ad  Persicum  bellum,  omnes  novercoe 
fluc  cognatos,  qudi  PhUippus  in  excelsiorem  dignitatis  locum  provehens 
imperiis  praefecerat,  interfecit.  Sed  nee  suis,  qui  apti  regno  videbantur, 
pepercit;  ne  qua  materia  seditionis  procul  se  agente  in  Macedonia 
remaneret."  Compare  also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pausanias  mentioned  as 
having  been  put  to  death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  assassin  of  Philip. 
Pausanias  was  a  common  Macedonian  name  (see  Diodor.  xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the  general  fact  here  asserted  by 
Justin.  We  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in 
his  work  ra  fitra  *AX€(avdpov,  though  he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander — see  Photius,  Cod.  92.  p.  220) 
that  Alexander  put  to  death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his  first 
cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple  to 
kill  the  friends  or  relatives  of  Kleopatra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  An- 
tipater would  account  such  proceeding  anything  else  than  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prudential  policy.  By  the  Macedonian  common  law,  when 
a  man  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  all  his  relatives  were  condemned  to 
die  along  with  him  (Curtius,  vi.  11,  20). 

Plutarch  (De  Fortun&  Alex.  Magn.  p.  342)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  ordered  by  Alexander.  Fortune  (he 
says)  imposed  upon  Alexander  Bfunjv  7rp6s  avbpas  6fio<f}v\ovs  kqI  avy- 
■ycwiff  dia  <f>6vov  Koi  (ndrjpov  koi  irvpos  dvdyKTfv  dpwrjSi  arfpnifrraTov 
tAw  t\ovcrav. 
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dependent  tribes  around,  the  most  energetic  chiefs 
accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either  by  their 
own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these 
precautions,  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was 
entrusted  to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater, 
which  were  still  farther  ensured  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's  army  and 
person \  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment*, 
Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his  very  respon- 
sible position  with  zeal  and  ability  ;  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in 
Asia,  whilst  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  un- 
availing letters  with  a  view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem 
of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of  unabated  con- 
fidence, Alexander  began  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater.  He  always 
treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect ;  trying 
however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  political 
affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious 
exigences  and  violence®. 
B.C.  334,  The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assem- 
^' '        bled  at  Pella,  was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself 

'  Kassander  commanded  a  corps  of  Thracians  and  Peeonians :  lollas 
and  Philippus  were  attached  to  the  king's  person  (Arrian,  vii.  27>  2 ; 
Justin,  xii.  14  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  17)* 

'  Justin,  xvi.  1,  14.  "Antipatrum — amariorem  semper  ministrum 
regni,  quam  ipsos  reges,  fuisse,"  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  26-39 ;  Arrian,  vii.  12,  12.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  that  his  mother  exacted  from  him  a  heavy  house-rent  for  his  do- 
micile of  ten  months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander  and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  in  the  government.  Dionysius,'  despot  of 
the  Pontic  Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against  opposition  in  his 
government,  during  Alexander's  life,  mainly  by  paying  assiduous  court 
to  her  (Mcmnon,  Ileracl.  c.  4.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224). 
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first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed  the  Strymon  ;  ^^^^^^^ 
next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the  river  totheHd. 
Nestus  and  to  the  towns  of  Abd^ra  and  Maroneia ;  pi[^e 
then  through  Thrace  across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  a^T  ^ 
Melas  ;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to 
Sestos.  Here  it  was  met  by  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
160  triremes,  with  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
besides  ^ ;  made  up  in  large  proportions  from  con- 
tingents furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities*. 
The  passage  of  th'e  whole  army,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos 
in  Europe  to Abydos  in  Asia, — was  superintended  by 
Parmenio,  and  accomplished  without  either  difficulty 
or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself,  separating 
from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elaeus  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero 
Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor ;  having  been 
the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander, 
whose  imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  remi- 
niscences, offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that 
his  own  disembarkation  might  terminate  more 
auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  visitor 
steering  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  landing  place  toiuum. 
near  Ilium  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Achseans. 
At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  with 
libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full  armour,  he  was  the 
first  (like  Protesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ; 

'  Arrian,  i.  1 1,  9. 

'  The  Athenians  furnished  twenty  ships  of  war,  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him. 
From  hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was 
placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the  patron-goddess  Ath^nS ; 
and  deposited  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  taking 
in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in 
his  subsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or 
supposed  monuments  of  this  interesting  legend, 
the  Ilians  showed  to  him  the  rftidence  of  Priam 
with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy 
old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his 
ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath ;  and  accordingly 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the 
purpose  of  expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the 
tomb  and  monumental  column  of  Achilles,  father 
of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a  decorative 
garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running 
naked  round  it :  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied 
the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life 
with  a  faithful  friend,  and  after  death,  with  a  great 
poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  comme- 
morate his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent 
altars,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  Athdnd,  and  Hdraklds ; 
both  on  the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had 
quitted,  and  on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had  landed  \ 

1  Arrian,  i.  11 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15;  Justin,  xi.  5.  The  ceremony 
of  running  round  the  column  of  Achillea  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch — akti'^tdfitvos  Xirra  Koi  fura  tS>v  iraipmv  avvavtibpafiiiv  yvfivhs, 
&<nr9p  tOoi  Zariv,  &c.  Philostratus,  five  centuries  after  Alexander, 
conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  the  numerous  legendary  and  religious  associa- 
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The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-me-  Analogy  of 
morable  site  of  Ilium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  to  the"  *' 
one  side  of  his  imposing  character — the  vein  of  ^ji^l 
legendary  sympathy  and  religious  sentiment  wherein 
alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the  Greeks.     The 
young  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense 
of  correlative  right  and  obligation,  which  charac- 
terised the  free  Greeks  of  the  city-community.  But 
he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic 
Greeks  ^  his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles 
and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  ^Eakid  race, 
unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of 
violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous, 
often  vindictive — ardent   in  his   individual   affec- 

tkms  connected  with  the  plain  of  Troy  and  with  the  tomb  of  Prote- 
nlans  at  Elieus,  and  of  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  there 
rren  in  his  time  (Philostrat.  Heroica,  xix.  14,  15.  p.  742,  ed.  Olearius 
—dp6fUHS  d*  €ppv6fjuafi(vois  (rvinj\aka(ov,  waKaXovvT€s  rhv  ^h^iKKia, 
fee.,  and  the  pages  preceding  and  following). 

Dikcarcbns  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athenseum,  xiii.  p.  603) 
bad  treated  in  a  special  work  aboat  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Ath^6 
at  nium  {Utpl  rrjs  iv  *IXi^  Bvaias)  by  Alexander,  and  by  many  others 
before  him;  by  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vii.  43),  who  offered  up  1000  oxen — 
by  Mindams  (Xenopli.  Hellen.  i.  1,  4),  &c.  In  describing  the  proceed- 
ings of  Alexander  at  Ilium,  Dikicarchiu  appears  to  have  dwelt  much 
on  the  warm  sympathy  which  that  prince  exhibited  for  the  affection 
between  Achilles  and  Patroklus:  which  sympathy  Diksearchus  illus- 
trated by  characterising  Alexander  as  <f>iX6traif  cK/iovor ,  and  by  recount- 
ing his  public  admiration  for  the  eunuch  Bag6as:  compare  Curtius, 
X.  i.  25— about  Bag6as. 

'  Plutarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  ii.  p.  334.  Bpt$v£  6n\iTondkaf,  datos  avTi- 
wdkoif — raimiv  €x«»v  rixyi^v  npoyoviK^v  dir*  AZcucidttv,  &c. 

'^AXjci^y  fUv  yap  cd<uKcv  *0\vfifrios  Aioxidi^o'f, 

Novy  d*  *A/iudaovidair,  irXoOroy  d*  throp'  * Arptifijjaiv, 

(Hesiod.  Fragment.  223,  ed.  Marktacheffel.) 

Like  Achilles,  Alexander  was  distinguished  for  swiftness  of  foot  (Plu- 
tarch, Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331). 
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tions  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured  espe- 
cially by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite 
for  conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost 
his  superiority  offeree  over  others — "Jura  negat  sibi 
nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  *' — taking  pride,  not 
simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of 
the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the  personal  for- 
wardness of  an  Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to  en- 
counter both  danger  and  hardship.  To  dispositions 
resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed 
added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a 
general,  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  even 
long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant 
.courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever 
omitted  in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution. 
Thus  much  he  borrowed,  though  with  many  im- 
provements of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelligence 
as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and 
dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia,  had 
the  features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of  Achilles, 
rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas. 
totli*^the  ^^^  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
Maccdo-      after  its  crossing,  presented  atotalof  30,000infantry, 

nian  army  «-»    *  v 

in  Asia.       and  4500  cavalry,  thus  distributed  : — ' 

Infantry. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  h3rpa8pi8t8 12,000 

Allies    7,000 

Mercenaries     5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 24,000 

Odryssians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  Illyrians    5,000 

Agri^nes  and  archers « 1,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 
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Cavalry. 

Maeedonian  heavy — under  Philotas  son  of  Parmenio 1500 

"Hietaaliaii  (also  heavy) — under  Kallas 1500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian — under  Erigyius  600 

Thradan  and  Paeonian  (light) — under  Kassander   900 

Total  Cavalry 4500 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of 
Alexander's  first  invading  army.  There  were  how- 
ever other  accounts,  the  highest  of  which  stated  as 
much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry  \  Besides 
these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an  effective 
train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles 
and  sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation. 
As  to  money,  the  mihtary  chest  of  Alexander,  ex- 
hausted in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedo*- 
nian  officers^,  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for 
bis  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  According  to 
Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only  seventy  talents ; 

*  Diodor.  zvii.  17*  Plutarch  (Alezand.  15)  says  that  the  highest 
numbers  which  he  had  read  of,  were,  —  43,000  infcmtry  with  5000 
cavaby :  the  lowest  numbers,  30,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry  (as- 
suming the  correction  of  Sintenis,  rrrpcuutrx'^Xiovt  in  place  of  rrevraiua^ 
Xt^lovt,  to  be  well  founded,  as  it  probably  is — compare  Plutarch,  Fort. 
Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327). 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  30,000 ;  but  Ptolemy 
gave  the  cavalry  as  5000,  Aristobulus,  as  only  4000.  Nevertheless 
Arrian — who  professes  to  follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  when- 
ever  they  agree — states  the  number  of  infantry  as  "  not  much  more 
than  30,000;  the  cavaby  as  more  than  5000"  (Exp.  Al.  i.  11,  4). 
Anaximenes  alleged  43,000  infantry,  with  5500  cavalry.  Kallistheues 
(sp.  Polybium.  xii.  19)  stated  40,000  infantry,  with  4500  cavalry. 
Justin  (xi.  6)  gives  32,000  infantry,  with  4500  cavahry. 

My  statement  in  the  text  follows  Diodorus,  who  stands  distinguished, 
by  recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the  component  items  besides. 
In  regard  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees  with  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus :  as  to  cavalry,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15. 

VOL.  XII.  U 
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according  to  another  authority,  no  more  than  the 
*  means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days.  Nor 
had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxi- 
liaries^ or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without 
incurring  a  debt  of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that 
of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father  Philip\ 
Though  Plutarch*  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the 
force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execu- 
tion of  such  great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  in 
infantry  he  was  far  above  any  force  which  the 
Persians  had  to  oppose  him^ ;  not  to  speak  of  com- 
parative discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even 
that  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the 
only  good  infantry  in  the  Persian  service ;  while  his 
cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  number,  was  superior 
in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 
Chief  Ma-  Most  of  the  officcrs  exercising  important  com- 
^c  "rt.  mand  in  Alexander's  army  were  native  Macedonians. 
His  intimate  personal  friend  Hephaestion,  as  well  as 
his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  were 
natives  of  Pella :  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Pithon,  were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia ; 
Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the  district  of  Upper 
Macedonia  called  CJrestis"* ;  Antipater  with  his  son 
Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dr6pides,  Parmenio  with 

'  Arriaii>  vii.  9,  10 — the  speech  which  he  puts  iiTthe  mouth  of 
Alexander  himself— and  Curtius,  x.  2,  24. 

Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander  owed  at  this  time  a  debt  of  200 
talents  (Plutarch,  Alex.  15). 

'  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327 ;  Justin,  xi.  6. 

'  Arrian,  i.  13,  4. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28,  6 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  18 ;  Justin,  xv.  3-A.  Porphyry 
(Fra^^.  ap.  Syncellum,  Frag.  Histor.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  695-698)  speaks 
of  Lysimachiu  as  a  Thessalian  from  Kranon ;  but  this  must  be  a  mis- 
take :  compare  Justin*  xv.  3. 
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his  two  sons  Phildtas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus, 
Koeous,  Amyntas,  Philippus  (these  two  last  nanies 
were  borne  by  irore  than  one  person),  Antigonus, 
Neoptolemus^  Meleager,  Peukestes,  &c.,  all  these 
seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians.  All  or  most 
of  them  had  been  trained  to  war  under  Philip,  in 
whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater,  especially, 
had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  Greeks  in 
hear  of  few  in  important  station.  Medius,  a  Thes-  ntt^le—  * 
salian  from  Larissa,  was  among  his  familiar  com-  kHSu!."  ^^ 
panions  ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of 
all  was  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent 
Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity  and  enter- 
prise, had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice 
of  Philip  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary. 
After  discharging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued  by  Alexander 
in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole  of 
that  king's  life*.  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's 
correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Ephemerides.  But  though  his  special  duties  were 
thus  of  a  civil  character,  he  was  not  less  eminent  as 
an  officer  in  the  field.  Occasionally  entrusted  with 
high  military  command,  he  received  from  Alexander 
signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In  spite 
of  these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  them — he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and 

*  Neoptolem us  belonged,  like  Alexander  himself,  to  the  ^Eakid  gens 
(Arrian,  ii.  27,  9). 
-  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  c.  1 ;  Cornelius  Ne^)os,  Eumen.  c.  1. 
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dislike^  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians, — ^from 
Hephaestion  the  friend,  and  Neoptolemus  the 
chief  armour-bearer,  of  Alexander,  down  to  the 
principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus 
despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The 
contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had 
now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable 
characteristic  of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander, 
as  well  as  a  new  feature  in  history;  retorting  the 
ancient  Hellenic  sentiment  in  which  Demosthenes, 
a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards  the  Ma- 
cedonians^. 
Persian  Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in 

Mentor  and  Asia  uuopposed,  au  army  was  already  assembled 
the  rTcI!  under  the  Persian  satraps  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
*"*"'•  Abydos.  Since  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by  the 
Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire  had 
been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The 
Persian  successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved 
mainly  by  the  arms  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the 
conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the  Rhodian  general 
Mentor  ;  who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  eunuch  Bagdas,  confidential  minister 
of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents,  but 
also  the  appointment  of  military  commander  on  the 

'  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Eum.  2,  3,  8,  10. 

'  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  119,  respecting  Philip— ov  fi6vov  ov^^EX- 
\tjpos  Bvtos,  ov^  irpoai}KOVTOs  ovdcv  rots  ''EXXi^o'iv,  aXX*  ovdc  p<ip^pov 
€rrtv6€V  oQtv  KtiKhv  tlirtlv,  dXX*  6\t6pov  Maiccddvor,  SOtv  ovd*  ay- 
bpaiTobov  tnrovbcLiov  ovbkv  ^v  ir/><$rcpoy  npiaaOM, 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called 
Argyraspides)  against  their  distinguished  chief  Eumenes,  calling  him 
XtppovrfaiTrjs  Sk€$pos  (Phitarch,  Eumenes,  18). 
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Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard  \  He  procured 
the  recall  of  bis  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his 
brother-in-law  Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Asia  from  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Persians, 
and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip^.  He  farther 
subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and 
Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  among 
them,  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, and  master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus^. 
These  successes  of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  343  b.c.  He,  and  his  brother  Memnon  after 
him,  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont.  It  was 
probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the 
strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus 
from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other 
parts  of  Thrace^ ;  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was 
intriguing  to  facilitate  Philip's  intended  invasion 
of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Persian 
court ;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens,  soliciting  aid 
against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place^. 
Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full 
extent  of  Persian  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 

'  See,  in  reference  to  these  incidents,  my  last  preceding  volume. 
Vol.  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  610  seq. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  52 ;  Curtius,  vi.  4, 25 ;  vi.  5, 2.  Curtius  mentions  also 
Manapis,  another  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled  from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

'  Diodor.  xyi.  52.  About  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Atameus, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  11;  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  It  had  been  held  in 
defiance  of  the  Persians,  even  before  the  time  of  Hermeias — Isokrates. 
Compare  also  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 

*  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
apud  Arrian.  ii.  14,  7.  Other  troops  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Thrace 
(besides  those  despatched  to  the  rehef  of  Perinthus),  are  here  al- 
luded to. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic,  iv.  p.  139,  140;  Epistola  Phihppi  apud 
Dcmosthen.  p.  160. 
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Darius  for 
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who  shed  by  wholesale  the  blood  of  his  family  and 
courtiers.  About  the  year  338  bx.,  he  died  poi- 
soned by  the  eunuch  Bagdas,  who  placed  upon  the 
throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  killing  all  the 
rest.  After  two  years,  however,  Bagdas  conceived 
mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  to- 
gether with  all  his  children  ;  thus  leaving  no  direct 
descendant  of  the  regal  family  alive.  He  then 
exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his  friends  named 
Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired 
glory,  in  a  recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by 
killing  in  single  combat  a  formidable  champion  of 
the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however,  Bagdas 
attempted  to  poison  Darius  also ;  but  the  latter, 
detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly 
draught  himself  ^  In  spite  of  such  murders  and 
change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander 
afterwards  reproached  to  Darius* — the  authority  of 
Darius  seems  to  have  been  recognised,  without  any 
material  opposition,  throughout  all  the  Persian 
empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of 
B.C.  336,  when  Philip  was  organising  the  projected 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  when  the  first  Macedonian 
division  under  Parmenio  and  Attains  was  already 
making  war  in  Asia— Darius  prepared  measures  of 
defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Ma- 
cedonian movements  in  Greece^.  On  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as 
having   instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded  in  con- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  5  ;  Justin,  x.  3 ;  Curtius,  x.  5,  22. 

'  Arrian^  ii.  14,  10.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  /. 
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temptuous  terras^  to  the  youthful  Alexander\ 
Conceiving  the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past, 
he  imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld 
his  supplies  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's 
reign,  when  the  latter  might  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  effect- 
ive employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  lilyria, 
and  Boeotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was 
not  past,  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for 
defence.  The  Phenician  fleet  was  ordered  to  be 
equipped:  the  satraps  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got 
together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board, was  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000 
of  these  mercenaries  under  his  separate  command^. 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  operations 
of  these  events,  during  the  nineteen  months  be-  before""^" 
tween  Alexander's  accession   and  his  landing  in  frrivi"/*'' 
Asia  (August  336  b.c.  to  Maif-ch  or  April  334  b.c). 
We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and 
even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
^gean.     Marching  northward  from  his  own  terri- 
tory (the  region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium^)  across  the  range  of  Mount 
Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus 
on  the  Propontis.  He  failed,  however,  though  only 
by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from 
the  district   around'*.     The  Macedonian   generals 

"  Anruui,  ii.  14,  11.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  7 :  compare  Arrian,  i.  17,  9.  fVl  rrfv  xcupop  r^v  Mcfi- 
povor  ('Ktli'^tv — which  doubtless  means  this  region,  conquered  by  Men- 
tor from  Hermeias  of  Atameiu. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7 ;  Polyamus,  v.  34,  5.  • 
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Parmenio  and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with 
bodies  of  troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in  iBolis,  took 
Grynium,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Pitan6  ;  while  Kallas,  in  the  Troad, 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
Rboeteium^ 
Superiority  We  thus  866  that  during  the  season  preceding  the 
■Ud8  at  sea:  landing  of  Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  consider- 
^de^e  in  ^^^^  forcc,  and  Memnon  both  active  and  successful 
AiexMder  ®^®^  agaiust  the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region 
croM  the  north-east  of  the  iEgean.  This  may  help  to  explain 
unopposed,  that  fatal  imprudence,  whereby  the  Persians  per- 
mitted Alexander  to  carry  over  without  opposition 
his  grand  army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c. 
They  possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hel- 
lespont, had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet, 
which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval 
armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  actually  came  into  the  JSgean  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  Now  Alexander's  designs,  prepara- 
tions, and  even  intended  time  of  march,  must  have 
been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to 
the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got 
together  troops  to  oppose  him.  These  satraps 
unfortunately  supposed  themselves  to  be  a  match 
for  him  in  the  field,  disregarding  the  pronounced 
opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even  over- 
ruhng  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and  calum- 
nious imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful 
Persian  force  was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7.  We  read  also  of  militar}-  operationR  near  Magnesia, 
between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Polya^nus,  v.  34,  4). 
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the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  under  command  of  Ar-  Persian 
sites   the  Phrygian  satrap,   supported  by  several  m^i^ui 
other   leading    Persians — Spithridates    (satrap   of  undjfjv. 
Lydia  and  Ionia),  Pharnakes,  Atizyes,  Mithridates,  *^^^^ 
Bhomithres,  Niphates,  Petines,  &e.    Forty  of  these 
men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of 
Darius),    and   distinguished   for  personal   valour. 
The  greater  number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavalry, 
including  Medes,  Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappa* 
dokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c.^  In  cavalry  they  greatly 
outnumbered   Alexander ;  but  their  infantry  was 
much  inferior  in  number^,  composed  however,  in 
lai^e  proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.   The  Per- 
sian total  is  given  by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry,  and 
nearly   20,000   mercenary   foot ;  by  Diodorus   as 
10,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  infantry;  by  Justin 
even  at  600,000.     The  numbers  of  Arrian  are  the 
more  credible ;  in  those  of  Diodorus,  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of 
cavalry  probably  below  it. 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his   sons  and  Advice  of 
with  his  own  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Per-  to*a™oid"' 
sian  leaders  from  hazarding  a  battle.     Reminding  f.^l^^'J^dto 
them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  only  much  employ  the 

•^  fleet  for 

superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by  the  aggreMive 
leadership  of  Alexander — he  enforced  the  neces-  Macedonia 
8ity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry  to  de-  *"    '"^* 
stray   the   forage   and   provisions,   and   if  neces- 
sary, even  towns  themselves — in  order  to  render 
any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading  force  im- 
practicable.    While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defen- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19;  Arrian,  i.  12,  14  ;  i.  Ifi,  5. 
'  Arrian,  i.  12,  1f»;  i.  13,  4. 
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sive  in  Asia,  he  recommended  that  aggressive  war 
should  be  carried  into  Macedonia;  that  the  fleet 
should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land-force  put 
aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to 
attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home, 
but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility  against  him 
from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours \ 

Had  this  plan  been  energetically  executed  by 
Persian  arms  and  money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  would  speedily  have  found 
himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
to  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions ;  per- 
haps prevented  by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing 
back  his  whole  army.  At  any  rate,  his  schemes  of 
Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been  sus- 
pended. But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma 
by  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of 

'  Compare  the  policy  recommended  by  Memnou,  as  set  forth  in 
Arrian  (i.  \2,  16),  and  in  Diodonis  (xyii.  18).  The  superiority  of 
Diodorus  is  here  incontestable.  He  proclaims  distinctly  both  the  de- 
fensive and  the  offensive  side  of  Memnon's  policy ;  which,  when  taken 
together,  form  a  scheme  of  operations  no  less  effective  than  prudent. 
But  Arrian  omits  all  notice  of  the  offensive  jMlicy,  and  mentions  only 
the  defensive — the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  country ;  which,  if 
adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been  reckoned  upon  for  success,  in 
starving  out  Alexander,  and  might  reasonably  be  called  in  question  by 
the  Persian  generals.  Moreover,  we  should  form  but  a  poor  idea  of 
Memnon's  ability,  if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
the  irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of  superiority  of  Diodorus,  because 
recent  critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  place  too  exclusive  a  con- 
fidence in  Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all  allegations  respecting 
Alexander  except  such  as  Arrian  either  certifies  or  countenances.  Ar- 
rian is  a  very  valuable  historian ;  he  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  plain 
narrative  without  rhetoric,  which  contrasts  favourably  both  with  Dio- 
dorus and  with  Curtius  ;  but  he  must  not  U^  set  up  as  the  only  trust- 
worthy witness. 
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the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alex- 
ander's military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the 
same  time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re- 
pudiated the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable, 
insinuating  that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the 
war  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  military  dignity 
was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Per- 
sian  military  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues 
from  the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by 
destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsites,  in  whose 
territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the 
scheme  would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be 
burnt'.  Occupying  the  same  satrapy  as  Pharna- 
bazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharna- 
bazus  under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — *'of  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country*." 
The  proposition  of  Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  The  Per. 
Iliad,  and  immortalised  by  its  association  with  the  ^g"Vii  the 
name  of  Alexander,  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  ^j^^gf  ™" 
heights   of  Mount  Ida  near   SkSpsis^,   and  flows 
northward  into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a 
point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium. 
It  is  of  no  great  depth  :  near  the  point  where  the 

>  Arrian,  i.  12,  18.  '  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv.  1,  33. 

'  Stnbo,  xiii.  p.  602.  The  rivers  Skamander,  ifisepus,  and  Granikus, 
all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called  Kotylus.  This  comes  from  De- 
metrius, a  native  of  Skepsis. 
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Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable 
in  many  places  ;  but  its  right  bank  was  somewhat 
high  and  steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an 
enemy's  attack.  The  Persians,  marching  forward 
from  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a 
Greek  city  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium^ 
AiezaDder        Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards 

reacheithe  ,.  a»ia-i 

Granikus,  this  positiou,  from  Ansbe  (where  he  had  reviewed 
to  foJ^th?  his  army)— on  the  first  day  to  Perk6t^,  on  the  second 
SH^I^*'  to  the  river  Praktius,  on  the  third  to  Hermdtus ; 
diwuiuJon*  receiving  on  his  way  the  spontaneous  surrender 
of  Par.  of  the  town  of  Priapus.  Aware  that  the  enemy 
was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in  advance  a 
body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  consisting  of  four 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy 
Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry.  From  Her- 
mdtus (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbd)  he  marched 
direct  towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with 
his  main  phalanx  in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on 
each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  On  ap- 
proaching the  river,  he  made  his  dispositions  for 
immediate  attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting 
until  the  next  morning.  Knowing  well,  like  Mem- 
non  on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to 
leave  them  no  opportunity  of  decamping  during 
the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  in- 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19.  02  ^dpfiapoi,  r^y  \mi>p(ULV  Ka-mXfjfjifitpoi,  &c. 
'*  prima  congressio  in  campis  Adrnstiis  fuit/'  Justin,  xi.  Cy :  compare 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  58/,  588. 
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iantry  formed  the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  Ditpo«u 
divisions,  of  which  it  consisted,  were  commanded  ll^l^"^^ 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Koenus, 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Meleager, 
and  Krateras^  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
phalanx,  were  the  hypaspistae,  or  light  infantry, 
ander  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio — then  the  light 
horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Apolloniate 
squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  commanded  by  the 
Darch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhi- 
baens — lastly  the  full  body  of  Companion- cavalry, 
the  bowmen,  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under 
Phil6tas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed 
the  extreme  rights  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx 
was  in  like  manner  protected  by  three  distinct 
divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter  troops— first,  by  the 
Tbracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Menelaus — lastly, 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose 
division  formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of 
the  left  to  Parmenio ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant, 

^  Aman,  L  14>  3.  The  text  of  Arrian  is  not  clear.  The  name  of 
Kialenia  occurs  twice.  Various  explanations  are  proposed.  The  words 
ion  M  r6  luaov  r^s  ^findarjs  ra^toas  seem  to  prove  that  there  were 
three  rd^fis  of  the  phalanx  (Kraterus,  Meleager,  and  Philippus)  in- 
cluded in  the  left  half  of  the  army — and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 
Koenus,  and  Amjmtas)  in  the  right  half;  while  the  wonis  cVi  di,  rj  Kpa- 
Tfpov  Tov  *Akf(dydpov  appear  wrongly  inserted.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
Km  for  admitting  two  distinguished  officers,  each  named  Kraterus. 
The  name  of  Philippus  and  his  ra^is  is  repeated  twice ;  once  in  count- 
ing from  the  right  of  the  rd^cis, — once  again  in  counting  from  the  left. 

'  Plntaich  states  that  Alexander  struck  into  the  river  with  thirteen 
■qnadrons  (cXcu)  of  cavalry.  Whether  this  total  includes  all  then  pre- 
sent in  the  field,  or  only  the  Companion-cavalry — we  cannot  determine 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  16). 
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the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including 
three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the 
cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there  was  no  recognized 
centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktriang  were  on  their 
right,  under  Rheomithres — the  Paphlagonians  and 
Hyrkanians  in  the  centre,  under  Arsites  and  Spi- 
thridates — on  the  left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes, 
with  their  divisions \  The  Persian  infantry,  both 
Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in  reserve ; 
the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 
Battle  of  In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some 

DikuB.  '  time,  watching  each  other  in  anxious  silence^. 
There  being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with  modern 
armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly 
visible  to  the  other;  so  that  the  Persians  easily 
recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian 
right  from  the  splendour  of  his  armour  and  military 
costume,  as  well  as  from  the  respectful  demeanour 
of  those  around  him.  Their  principal  leaders  ac- 
cordingly thronged  to  their  own  left,  which  they 
reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry, 
in  order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he 
addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  di- 
rected the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron 
of  Companion-cavalry  whose  turn  it  was  on  that 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  19. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.  Xpouov  fxiv  drj  dfji(f>mpaTa  crrpaTtCfiaraf  cV*  dicpov 
rod  irorafiov  €<f)€aTc!>T€9t  vno  rov  to  fifkXov  oKvtiy  f)(Tv\iav  ^ov'  Ka\ 
iTiyri  T}v  TToXXr;  c<^'  €Karfp<ov. 
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day  to  take  the  lead — (the  squadron  of  Apollonia, 
of  which  Sokrates  was  captaia — commanded  on 
this  day  by  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Philippus)  sup- 
ported by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Paeonian 
darters  (infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly 
armed  infantry,  seemingly  hypaspistae^  He  then 
himself  entered  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  right 
half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the 
usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water 
prevented  a  straightforward  march  .with  one  uni- 
form line,  the  Macedonians  slanted  tbeir  course 
suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces  ;  keeping  their  front 
extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as 
much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  yi  separate 
columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry^. 
Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the 
left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the 
same  movement  and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and 
Amyntas,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encoun- 
tered a  strenuous  resistance,  concentrated  as  it  was 

'  Anian,  i.  14,  9.  rovs  vpobpofiovs  imreas  mean  the  same  cavalry  as 
those  who  are  called  (in  i.  14, 2)  a-apiaatxlidpovs  iinrias,  under  Amyntas 
ton  of  Arrhiheus. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  10.  AMs  dt  (Alexander)  ay(av  t6  bt^iov  #ccpas 

c/i/Soufi  is  rhv  frdpou^  Xof^v  dd  napartivoiv  rfju  ra^iu  rj  naptikKt  r6 
^lio^  tpo,  d^  fi^  fKfiaiuovTi  avra  ol  Uipaai  Kara  Ktpas  rrpoaTrijrrouv, 
ikXa  col  avrbs,  a>£  awariv,  rjj  <l>dkayyi  irpo<Tp.l^  avrois. 

Apparently,  this  passage  Xo^i/  del  Traparcivwv  rfjv  ro^cf,  )  TrapccXicc 
n&  pcCfui  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase  which  follows,  describing 
the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  words  im])ly  a  movement  tn  ^chellon,  as 
RiistowandKochly  contend  (Geschichte  desGricchischen  Kriegswesens, 
p.  271) — nor  a  crossing  of  the  river  against  the  stream,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon  and 
his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  imme- 
diately in  their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down  their  javelins 
—others  down  at  the  water's-edge,  so  as  to  come 
to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every 
effort  to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  their 
way  by  main  force  through  the  Persian  horse,  but 
in  vain.  Having  both  lower  ground  and  insecure 
footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but  were 
thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the 
main  body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing 
across.  On  his  approaching  the  shore,  the  same 
struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with  in- 
creased fe^rour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself 
among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated 
by  his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  be- 
came jammed  together,  and  the  contest  was  one  of 
physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse ;  but 
the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting 
pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon  was  the  missile 
javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  surmounted, 
and  Alexander  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way 
up  the  high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other 
points  the  resistance  was  not  equally  vigorous. 
The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  crossing 
at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the 
whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on 
the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative   facility  \     Indeed   no  cavalry   could 

^  Arrian,  i.  15,  5.    Ka<  7r«pl  avrov  (Alexander  himself)  fyv^i<rn\K€K 
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possibly  stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever 
this  could  reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front. 
The  easy  crossing  of  the  Macedonians  at  other 
points  helped  to  constrain  those  Persians,  who  were 
contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the  slope,  to 
recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  cavairy 
was  foremost  in  personal  conflict.   His  pike  having  Penonai 
been  broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldier  near  him —  A*ieunder. 
Aretis,  one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  iived  by' 
him  in  mounting  his  horse — and  asked  for  another.  '^*"'"«- 
But  this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed 
the  fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask 
some  one  else ;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Dema- 
ratus,  one  of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand, 
gave  him  his  weapon  instead.     Thus  armed  anew, 
Alexander  spurred  his  horse  forward  against  Mi- 
thridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who  was  bringing 
up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.     Alexander 
thrust  his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground :  he  then  turned 
to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders,  Rhcesakes,  who 

ftdxri  KCLpT^ph,  Koi  iv  rovro)  ^Xai  iit  SKKats  rS»v  rd^iciP  rois  MaK€d6ai 

These  words  deserve  attentioD,  because  they  show  how  incomplete 
Arrian's  description  of  the  battle  had  before  been.  Dwelling  almost 
exclosiyely  upon  the  personal  presence  and  achievements  of  Alexander, 
he  bad  said  little  even  about  the  right  half  of  the  army,  and  nothing  at 
aU  about  the  left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.  We  discover  from  these 
words  that  aU  the  ra^fu  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the  three  in  Alex- 
ander's half,  but  also  the  three  in  Parmenio's  half)  passed  the  river 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  little  or  no 
resistance. 
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struck  him  a  blow  od  the  head  with  his  scimitar, 
knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not 
penetrate  beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by 
thrusting  Rhcesakes  through  the  body  with  his 
pike\  Meanwhile  a  third  Persian  leader,  Spithri- 
dates,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander,  with 
hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  At 
this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides — one 
of  the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the  Mace- 
donian service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body, 
thus  preserving  Alexander's  life.  Other  leading 
Persians,  kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed  despe- 
rately on  Alexander,  who  received  many  blows  on 
his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger.  But  the 
efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  both 
to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous 
daring.  It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  first  broken.  On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian 
line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour 
and  success^;  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage 
to  the  enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
once  begun,  speedily  became  general.  They  fled  in 
all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Macedonians. 
Complete  But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this 
Alexander,  ardour  of  pursuit,  calling  back  their  cavalry  to 
onhrGre"  complete  his  victory.  The  Persian  infantry,  Asia- 
&ntrl"on  ^^^^  as  wcU  as  Grccks,  had  remained  without  move- 
£e  Pcr.^*^    ment  or  orders,  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which 

tiant. 

'  Anian,  i.  16,  6-12;   Diodor.  xvi.  20;    Plutarch,  Alex.  16.    Tliese 

authors  differ  in  the  details.     I  follow  Arriaii. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 
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had  just  disastrously  terminated.  To  them  Alex- 
ander immediately  turned  his  attention  \  He  brought 
up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspistae  to  attack  them  in 
front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their 
unprotected  flanks  and  rear;  he  himself  charged 
with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
His  infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they, 
so  that  against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be 
doubtful.  The  greater  part  of  these  mercenaries, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except 
2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  field  among  the  dead  bodies^. 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat^  the  loss  of  the  Loss  of  the 

Tk        "  1  .  .  •  Persians— 

rersian  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  num-  numbers  of 
ber— for  only  1000  of  them  were  slain.     But  the  Ingmen^' 
slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed  *'**"• 
themselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  personal 
conflict   against  Alexander,  was   terrible.     There 
were  slain  not  only  Mithridates,  Rhoesakes,  and 
Spithridates,  whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned,— but  also  Pharnakes,  brother-in-law  of  Da- 
rius, Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,AtizyeSj 
Niphates,  Petines,  and  others  ;  all  Persians  of  rank 
and  consequence.     Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of 
Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  anguish 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  1.  Plutarch  says  that  the  infantry,  on  seeing  the 
eavalry  routed,  demanded  to  capitulate  on  tenns  with  Alexander ;  but 
this  seems  hardly  probable. 

•  Arrian,  i.  16,  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  21.  Diodorus  says  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Persians  more  than  10,000  foot  were  killed,  with  2000  cavalry ; 
and  that  more  than  20,000  men  were  made  prisoners. 
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and  humiliation  ^  The  Persian  or  Perso- Grecian 
infantry,  though  probably  more  of  them  indivi- 
dually escaped  than  is  implied  in  Arrian's  account, 
was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterwards  re- 
assembled in  Asia  Minor. 
Small  lou  The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
^onilS^  been  very  small.  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy 
and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry, 
sixty  in  all  were  slain  ;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This 
is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alex- 
ander^. It  is  only  the  number  of  killed ;  that  of 
the  wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten 
times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together 
will  be  1265^.  If  this  be  correct,  the  resistance  of 
the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point  where 
Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came  into 
conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long 
protracted.  But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest 
with  the  infantry,  the  smallness  of  the  total  assign- 
ed for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will  appear 
still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the  Persian  in- 
fantry is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of  them 
Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made 
prisoners  ;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian) 
were  slain.     Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  6,  6.  '  Arrian,  i,  16,  7,  8, 

'  Arrian,  in  describing  another  battle,  considers  that  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one,  between  wounded  and  killed,  is  above  what  could 
have  been  expected  (v.  24, 8).  Riistow  and  Kochly  (p.  273)  state  that 
in  modem  battles,  the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  is 
from  8:1  to  10:  1. 
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anned,  and  not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain 
with  impuaity ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly  affirms 
that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valour,  and  that 
most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  the 
conflict  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to 
comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be 
brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian\ 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  great-  Alexander'* 
est  solicitude  for  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  hu  w"o^i!!^du 
visited  and  consoled  in  person.    Of  the  twenty-five  ^a^l^vere 
Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen  statues,  by  J^rhe"*"' 
Lysippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  Grecian 
where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian.     To  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  the  slain  he 
also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and  from  per- 
sonal service.     The  dead  bodies  were  honourably 
buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  of  his  own 
soldiers.    The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in 
chains,  and  transported  to  Macedonia  there  to  work 
as  slaves ;  to  which  treatment  Alexander  condemned 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at 
Corinth.     At  the  same  time,  be  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to 
be  dedicated  to  AthSnS  in  the  acropolis  with  this 
inscription — **  Alexander  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  {present  these 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  8;  Plutarch,  Alcxand.  16.  Aristobulus  (apud  Plu- 
tarch. /.  c.)  said  that  there  were  alaio,  among  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander (tw  TTtpi  TOP  *AXcfavdpoi/)  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom  nine 
were  infantry.  This  coincides  with  Arrian's  statement  about  the  twenty- 
five  com|mnions  of  the  cavalry,  slain. 
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offerings)  y  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inha- 
biting Asia^'*  Though  the  vote  to  which  Alexan- 
der appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  aspi- 
ration,  and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could 
not  be  safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in 
clothing  his  own  self- aggrandising  impulse  under 
the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-hellenic  purpose:  which 
was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his 
hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons 
competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold 
the  Persian  empire  against  him.  His  conquests 
were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism,  though 
they  diffused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental 
world.  True  Grecian  interests  lay  more  on  the 
side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites 
and  the  other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Memnon,  was  moreover  so  unskilfully  fought  by 
them,  that  the  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most 
formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in 
the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  use.  The 
battle,  properly  speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the 
Persian  cavalry*;  the  infantry  was  left  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror- 
striking  than  that  of  Alexander.  There  remained 
no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was  en- 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  10,  11. 

^  Arrian  usually  calls  the  battle  of  the  Granikus  an  iTnrofMxia  (i.  1 7, 10, 
and  elsewlicre). 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  Attic  month  ThaigeHon  :  jirobablj  the 
beginning  of  May  (Plutarch,  Camillus,  19). 
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hanced  by  two  accoropaDying  circumstances;  first, 
by  the  number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished, 
realising  almost  the  waitings  of  Atossa,  Xerxes,  and 
the  Chorus,  in  the  Persae  of  iEschylus\  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  suc- 
cessful prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emu- 
lating the  Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  fore- 
most into  the  m^l^e^  but  killed  two  of  these  grandees 
with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits,  impressive 
even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  neighbouringMysian  mountaineers,  Terror  and 
though   mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,   came  ofthL 
down  to  make  submission  to  him,  and  were  per-  AieiaSdw. 
mltted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the  same  tri-  ^f  [J*"**" 
bute  as  they  had  paid  before.     The  inhabitants  of  *}r^^« 

•^  *  fortresi  of 

the  neighbouring  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  sardi*. 
troops  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered 
and  obtained  their  pardon  ;  Alexander  admitting 
the  plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint. 
He  then  sent  Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the 
stronghold  and  chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Phrygia.  Even  this  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with  a  consi- 
derable treasure  therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of 
Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  be- 
half, levying  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had 
been  paid  before^.  He  himself  then  marched,  with 
his  main  force,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Sardis — the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  sta- 

•  ^Eschylus,  Pcrs.  950  seqq.  ^  Arrian^  i.  17,  1,2. 
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tion  of  the  Persians  Id  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of 
Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with 
an  adequate  garrison — ^was  accounted  impregnable, 
and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by 
anything  less  than  a  long  blockadeS  which  would 
have  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and 
the  operations  of  Memnon.  Yet  such  was  the  terror 
which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis^ 
he  met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens, 
but  also  the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mi- 
thrines.  Tlie  town,  citadel,  garrison,  and  treasure 
were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow.  Fortu- 
nately for  Alexander,  there  were  not  in  Asia  any 
Persian  governors  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as 
had  been  displayed  by  Maskames  and  Boges  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece*.  Alexander 
treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians 
generally,  with  the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws. 
The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by  Mithrines  was  a  signal 
good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up  to  the 
citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  pro- 
digious strength  ;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy 
an  acquisition,  and  giving  directions  to  build  there 
a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated. 
He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with 

'  About  the  almost  impregnable  fortifications  and  position  of  Sardis, 
see  Polybius,  vii.  15-18 ;  Herod,  i.  84.  It  held  out  for  nearly  two  years 
against  Antiochus  III.  (B.C.  216),  and  was  taken  at  last  only  by  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  of  the  defenders ;  even  then,  the  citadel  was  still 
held.  «  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107. 
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a  garrison  of  Peloponnesians  from  Argos ;  Asan- 
der,  satrap  of  the  country ;  and  Nikias,  collector  of 
tribute  ^  The  freedom  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  exone- 
rate them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis^  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  He  marches 
of  Hellespontine  Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of  to  the  coMt! 
Adropus,  who  had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  Ephwui.**^ 
to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry — to  at- 
tack Atarneus  and  the  district  belonging  to  Mem- 
non,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Lesbos.  Mean- 
while he  himself  directed  his  march  toEphesus,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and 
at  Miletus — the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Persians  on  the  coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior 
— ^the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the  Granikus  had 
struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor 
of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Mi- 
letus, sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to  surren- 
der the  town  on  his  approach  ;  while  the  garrison 
at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas, 
got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour,  and  fled. 
It  appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political 
revolution  in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syrphax  and 
other  leaders,  who  had  established  an  oligarchical 
government.  These  men,  banishing  their  political 
opponents^  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the 
sepulchre  of  Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora  ^. 

'  Arriau»  i.  17,  5-9  ;  Diotlor.  xvii.  21. 

^  Arrian,  i.  17,  12.  Res])ecting  these  eommotions  at  Ephesus,  which 
had  preceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  wc  have  no  informatiou : 
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Some  of  the  party,  though  abandoned  by  their 
garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Mem- 
non,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexan- 
der entered  the  town  without  resistance,  restored 
the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  constitution, 
and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis. Syrphax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the 
temple,  from  whence  they  were  dragged  by  the 
people  and  stoned  to  death.  More  of  the  same 
party  would  have  been  despatched,  had  not  the 
popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander ; 
who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  mo- 
deration \ 
He  findi  Thus  mastcr  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  him- 

tishmceat  Self  iu  Communication  with  his  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Nikanor;  and  received  propositions 
of  surrender  from  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities. 
Magnesia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he 
despatched  Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them 
Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with 
an  equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate 
the  various  cities  of  iSolic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This 
oflScer  was  instructed  to  put  down  in  each  of 
them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a  mer- 
cenary garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  supre- 
macy— to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 

nor  are  we  told  who  Ueropythus  was,  or  under  what  circumstances 
he  had  Uberated  Ephcsus.     It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
these  facts,  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  previous 
to  Alexander's  invasion. 
»  Arrian,  i.  17,  10-13. 


Miletus. 
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the  citizens — and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute. 
He  himself — after  taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival 
and  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
with  his  whole  army  in  battle  array — marched  south- 
ward towards  Miletus ;  his  fleet  under  Nikanor  pro- 
ceeding thither  by  sea'.  He  expected  probably  to 
enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus. 
But  his  hopes  were  disappointed:  Hegesistratus, 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though 
under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Granikus  he  had  written  to  offer  submission,  had 
now  altered  his  tone,  and  determined  to  hold  out. 
The  formidable  Persian  fleet*,  four  hundred  sail  of 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well- 
trained  seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  Near  ap- 
bave  prevented  Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  the  Persian 
now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  nonu 
and  ease  of  his  conquests.     What  steps  had  been  JUJI^deT-ii'- 
taken  by  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  ciiicfof  the 

•'  Persians. 

Granikus,  we  do  not  hear.  Many  of  them  had  fled, 
along  with  Memnon,  to  Miletus^  ;  and  they  were 
probably  disposed,  under  the  present  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, to  accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as 
their  only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  despised 
his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Whether  the 
towns  in  Memnon's  principality  of  Atarneus  had 
attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians, 
we  do  not  know.  His  interests  however  were  so 
closely  identified  with  those  of  Persia,  that  he  had 
sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  to  induce 

^  Arriaii,  i.  18,  5,  6.  -  Arrian,  i.  18, 1()-1.'<. 

''  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme  conduct  of 
the  war.     Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent 
down  by  that  prince* ;  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command 
of  Memnon,  who  was  however  probably  on  board. 
It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Mi- 
letus.    Three  days  before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the 
Macedonian  admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  Ladd, 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  that  city.    Alex- 
ander found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated, 
and  took  it  without  resistance.     He  was  making 
preparations   to  besiege   the  inner  city,  and  had 
already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  island 
of  Lad6,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  came  in 
sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus,  and 
obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbouring 
promontory   of  Mykald.     Unwilling   to   abandon 
without  a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio 
advised  Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself 
to  share  the  hazard  aboard.     But  Alelcander  dis- 
approved the  proposition,  aflSrming  that  his  fleet 
was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  numbers  ;  that 
the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for 
nothing  on   shipboard ;   and   that   a  naval  defeat 
would  be  the   signal  for  insurrection  in  Greece. 
Besides   debating  such  prudential  reasons,  Alex- 
ander and  Parmenio  also  differed  about  the  reli- 
gious promise  of  the  case.     On  the  sea-shore,  near 
the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Parmenio  had 
seen  an   eagle,  which  filled  him  with   confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.     But  Alex- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  23. 
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ander  contended  that  this  interpretation  was  in- 
correct. Though  the  eagle  douhtless  promised  to 
him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land — and 
therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land  :  hence 
the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  overcome 
the  Persian  fleet,  by  means  of  land-operations  \ 
Tliis  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  mili- 
tary men  of  ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  whole ;  illustrating  as  it  does,  not  only  the  re- 
ligious susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the 
pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself 
equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The 
difference  between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull-witted 
prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  use- 
ful or  mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very 
material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Aiextnder 
Miletus,  repudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought  mu!^ 
to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus —  Sy*dt"  ^^ 
that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under  Nikanor 
occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth 
against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demon- 
strations from  the  water's  edge ;  while  he  himself 
brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls, 
shook  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and 
then  stormed  the  city.  The  Milesians,  with  the 
Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave  defence, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and 
there  was  no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into 
little  boats,  or  swimming  off  upon  the  hollow  of  the 

>  Arrian,  i.  18,  9-15 ;  i.  20,  2. 
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shield.  Even  of  these  fugitives,  most  part  were 
killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes  ; 
but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on 
to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Alex- 
ander, as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to 
attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with 
him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon  it. 
But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  a 
desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his 
own  serviced  To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens 
he  granted  the  condition  of  a  free  city,  while  he 
caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as 
slaves. 
ThePcrritn      The  powcrful  Pcrsiau  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring 

fleet  retires  r  ■m.r   t     ik  iiix 

to  Haiiiur-  promoutory  of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness, 

AulTaDder    without  being  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Mile- 

hifown*      tus,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus. 

*"*•  At  the  same  time  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution 

of  disbanding  his  own  fleet ;  which,  while  costing 

more  than  he  could  then  afford,  was  nevertheless 

unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  sea.     He 

calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 

land-operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the 

coast,  he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all 

effective  hold  on  Asia  Minor,  and  ensure  that  country 

to  himself.     He  therefore  paid  off  all  the  ships, 

retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  purposes^ 

oftransport^ 

*  Arrian,  i.  19 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 

^  Arrian,  i.  20,  1-4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22.   At  the  same  time,  the  Btat«- 
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Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  March  or 
northward  of  Miletus — including  the  Ionic  and  iSoIic  to  Haii- 
cities  and  the  principality  of  Memnon — ^had  either  AdT^w 
accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  ?JiJ^^. 
had  been  reduced  by  his  detachments.  Accordingly 
he  now  directed  his  march  southward  from  Miletus, 
towards  Karia,and  especially  towards  Halikamassus, 
the  principal  city  of  that  territory.  On  entering 
Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian 
princely  family,  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of 
Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as 
her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection.  Not  many 
years  earlier,  under  Maus61us  and  Artemisia,  the 
powerful  princes  of  this  family  had  been  formidable 
to  all  the  Grecian  islands.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other :  Maus6lus  and 
his  wife  Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and 
bis  wife  Ada,  all  four  being  brothers  and  sisters, 
sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus.  On  the  death 
of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from  Hali- 
karnassus  and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving 
brother  Pixodarus ;  though  she  still  retained  some 
strong  towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Pixodarus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  leading  Persian  named  Orontobates,  warmly 
espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Halikamassus 
a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader^ 

ment  of  Diodorus  can  hardly  be  correct  (xvii.  24),  that  Alexander  sent 
his  battering  engines  from  Miletus  to  Halikamassus  by  sea.  This  would 
only  haye  exposed  them  to  be  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet. 

We  shall  see  that  Alexander  reorganised  his  entire  fleet  daring  the 
ensuing  year. 

>  Arrian,  i.  23,  11,  12;  Diodor.  xvii.  24 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 
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But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was 
defended.  The  Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither 
from  Miletus ;  Memnon,  now  invested  by  Darius 
with  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  Mge^xif  was  there  in  person.  There  was  not 
only  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also 
a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  commanded 
by  Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  city, 
strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surround- 
ing ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenty- two  feet 
deep\  had  been  still  farther  strengthened  under  the 
prolonged  superintendence  of  Memnon^ ;  lastly, 
there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbour  with  its 
entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines  of 
arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.  The 
siege  of  Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  enter- 
prise which  Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead 
of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at  once,  as  at  Miletus, 
he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the  land, 
while  the  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  from 
seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous 
crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the 
north  or  north-east  of  the  city,  which  led  towards 
Mylasa,  were  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  and 
discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After  a 
few  days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he  passed 
with  a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  towards  the  outlying  portion  of 
the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Halikar- 
nassus and  Myndus  (the  latter  farther  westward) 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  13. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  5.  (yfinavra  ravra  Mc/uivcov  rt  aur6r  irap^y  €k  iroXXov 
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were  situated.  While  making  demonstrations  on 
this  side  of  Halikarnassus,  be  at  the  same  time 
attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort. 
He  then  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of  Halikar- 
nassuB.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by 
moveable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually 
filled  up  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town, 
so  as  to  open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling 
towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The 
engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  successfully  prosecuted ;  notwithstand- 
ing vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering- 
engines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city-wall, 
together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall ; 
and  a  third  tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The 
besieged  were  employed  in  erecting  an  inner  wall 
of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space,  and  a  wooden 
tower  of  the  great  height  of  1 50  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  projectiles  ^  It  appears  that  Alexander 
waited  for  the  full  demolition  of  the  third  tower, 
before  he  thought  the  breach  wide  enough  to  be 
stormed ;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought 
on  bv  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of 
Perdikkas^.  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed 
up  singlehanded  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and 
slew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to 

'  Compare  Arrian,  i.  21,  7,  8 ;  Dioilor.  xvii.  25,  26. 

'  Both  Arrian  (i.  21,  6)  and  Dioilonis  (xvii.  25)  mention  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  two  soldiers  of  Perdikkas,  though  Diodorus  says  that  it 
occurred  at  night,  which  cannot  well  be  true. 
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oppose  them,  until  at  length,  reinforcements  arriving 
successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  end, 
the  Macedonians  were  victorious,  and  drove  the 
besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was  the  confusion, 
that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted  and 
taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  before- 
hand. The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown  ; 
nevertheless,  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the 
besieged  had  already  completed  their  half-moon 
within,  against  which  accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this 
advanced  position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within 
the  circle  of  the  city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were 
exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from  engines  in  their 
front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each 
side  of  them.  Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was 
made  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  some  of  the 
covering  wicker-work  of  the  engines,  and  even  the 
main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was  burnt.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Phil6tas  and  Hellanikus, 
the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder ;  nor 
were  the  besieged  finally  driven  in,  until  Alexander 
himself  appeared  with  reinforcements  ^  Though 
his  troops  had  been  victors  in  these  successive 
combats,  yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who 
lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for 
burial.  Such  request  usually  counted  as  a  confession 
of  defeat :  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Ephialtes^. 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead 

»  Arrian,  i.  21,  7-12.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  25. 
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and  repairing  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  Desperate 
attack  upon  the  half-moon,  under  his  own  personal  Ephiiutes— 
superintendence.      Among  the   leaders  within,   a  gucwMfui. 
conviction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could  not  ^h'/h^!** 
long  hold  out.     Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  •*''^"  •'*'"• 
survive  the  capture,  and  seeing  that  the  only  chance 
of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  besieging 
engines,  obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally  \     He 
took  immediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  burn 
the   engines.     At   daybreak,    all  the  gates   being 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open,  sallying 
parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers  ; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multi- 
plied  discharges  of  missiles.     Ephialtes  with  his 
division,  marching  straight  against  the  Macedonians 
on  guard  at  the  main  point  of  attack,  assailed  them 
impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers  tried  to  set  the 

'  The  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  besieged,  is,  what  stands  de- 
scribed in  i.  22  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27  of  Diodorus ;  though  the 
ttro  descriptions  are  very  different.  Arrian  does  not  name  Ephialtes  at 
Halikamassus.  He  follows  the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus ;  who  probably  dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the  Persians  as 
their  real  enemies,  treating  the  Greeks  in  general  as  a  portion  of  the 
hostile  force.  On  the  other  hand,  Diodorus  and  Curtius  appear  to 
have  followed,  in  great  part,  Grecian  authors ;  in  whose  view  eminent 
Athenian  exiles,  hke  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus,  counted  for  much 
more. 

The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  that  Ephialtes  drove  hack  the 
young  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the  battle  was  restored  only  by  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  old  guard — is  one  of  much  interest,  which 
I  see  no  reason  for  mistrusting,  though  Arrian  says  nothing  about  it. 
Curtius  (v.  2;  viii.  1)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
naming  Atharrias :  the  ])art  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
narrated,  is  lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Arrian  slurs  over  the 
partial  reverses,  obstructions,  and  losses^  of  Alexander's  career.  His 
authorities  probablv  did  so  before  him. 

k2 
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engines  on  fire.»   Himself  distinguished  no  less  for 
personal  strength  than  for  valour,  he  occupied  the 
front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage 
and  good  array  of  his  soldiers  charging  in  deep 
column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.    Some 
of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting 
of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled.     They  were 
rallied  partly  by  the  eflforts  of  Alexander,  but  still 
more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions 
in  all  Philip's  campaigns ;  who,  standing  exempt 
from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the 
rear.     These  veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice 
of  their  comrades',  cast  themselves  into  their  ac- 
customed phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  withstood 
and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtes,  foremost   among  the  combatants,  was 
slain,  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the 
burning   engines   were  saved  with  some  damage. 
During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where 
the  besieged  had  made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow 
bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.     Here  the  Macedo- 
nians were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the 
son  of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.    He, 
with     two    or    three    other    conspicuous    officers, 
perished  in  the  severe  struggle  which  ensued,  but 
the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and  driven 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  27 ;  Curtius,  v.  1.  viii.  2 oi  yap  npea^vraroi 

r&v  MaKtli6ifiOP,  5(a  fXfv  rrfp  rjXiKiav  airoXeXvfUvoi  rS>p  KivdviwVf  <rvv€' 

<rrpaT€Vfi€VOi  dc    ^iXiTnr^ rdig  fiiv  <f>vyofiaxovai  vtcartpois  irucpS>s 

atvtiliicrav  r^v  dvapdpiav,  airroi  dc  crvva0poia0*vT«s  Koi  <rvva<mi<rcafTts, 
vnearria'ap  rovt  doKovvras  ^di;  v€Viia^Kfvai 
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into  the  city  \  The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe, 
in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls^  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  Memnon  u 

•'  forced  to 

of  Halikarnassus  was  broken.     Memnon  and  Oron-  abandon 
tobates,  satisfied  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  town  na^us^Ind 
was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  set  t'hc^m-Ion 
fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers,  ^,^„*n*'JnJ 
as  well  as  lo  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  tbecitadei. 

•  11  I  •  I  Alexander 

houses  near  the  exterior  wall,  while  they  carried  enter*  Haii- 
away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabitants,  partly  to 
the  citadel  called  Salmakis — partly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  called  Arkonnesus — partly  to  the 
island  of  Kos^  Though  thus  evacuating  the  town, 
however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons  well- pro- 
visioned in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.  The 
conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  wind,  spread 
widely.  It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of 
Alexander,  when  he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to 
death  all  those  whom  he  found  with  firebrands.  He 
directed  that  the  Halikarnassians  found  in  the  houses 
should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be 
demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  uf  Karia  to 
Ada,  as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of 
tribute.  As  the  citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy 
were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long  siege,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them 
with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000 
men  to  guard  it^. 

Havinti:  concluded   the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  ■'^-  334- 

°  °  '    333, winter. 

'  Arrian,  i.  22,  5.  ^  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  27. 

''^  Arrian,  i.  23,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  7  '»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  G57. 
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Alexander  sent  back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering 
Parmenio,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the 
allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 
333 1^^"  r       ^^^  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the 
Winter       conqucst  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.     All 
AiTxMdcr^^  this  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous ; 
MuXra^     ^^^  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to 
coattof      the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening 
breadth  of  plain.     In  spite  of  great  strength  of 
situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's  arms, 
that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hypama,  Telmissus, 
Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others — sub- 
mitted to  him  without  a  blow\     One  alone  among 
them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation^. 
On  reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian 
frontier  of  Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender 
of  the  Greek  maritime  city,  PhasSlis.     He  assisted 
the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  mountain  fort  erected 
and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighbouring 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compli- 
ment to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman, 
the  rhetorician  Theodektes^. 

After  this  brief  halt  at  PhasSlis,  Alexander  di- 
rected his  course  to  Perg6  in  Pamphylia.  The 
ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which  he  sent  most  of 
his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  level- 
ing by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select 
detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still,  under 
the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the  sea,  called  Kli- 
max.     When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this 

'  Arriau,  i.  24,  G-9.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  2?=*. 

■'  Arriaii,  i.  2-1.  U  ;  Plutarfh,  Alcxand.  1/. 
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road  was  covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to 
be  impracticable ;  for  some  time  before  he  reached 
the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  south 
— but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  providence  of 
the  Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought 
on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers 
had  the  water  up  to  their  waists  ^  From  Perg6  he 
marched  on  to  Sid6,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys 
from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 
but  deprecated  the  entrance  of  a  garrison ;  which 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  promising  fifty 
talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses  which 
they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian 
king.  Having  left  a  garrison  at  SidS,  he  advanced 
onward  to  a  strong  place  called  Syllium,  defended 
by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid 
them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  repulsed  a 
first  assault ;  which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to 
repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had 
refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had 
put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Returning 
rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and 
then  marched  back  to  PergS ;  from  whence  he  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia*, 
through  the  difficult  mountains,  and  almost  indo- 
mitable population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long 
enough  to  reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts, 

1  Arrian,  i.  26,  4.  ovk  av€v  rov  Btiov,  an  avros  t€  koi  oi  dfi(f>  avriv 
i^rjyovvTo,  &c.  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Curtius,  v.  3,  22. 

Plutarch's  words  (Alcxand.  17)  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  boast  so  much  of  this  special  favour  from  the  Gods,  as  some 
of  his  paneg:yri8t8  boasted  for  him.  '   Arrian,  i.  2/,  1-8. 
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Alexander    Alexander  proceeded  northward  into  Phrygia,  pass- 
hii  winter    ing  by  the  salt  lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep 
GOTdrum.*   and  impregnable  fortress  of  Kelaense,  garrisoned  by 
kS.""^    1000  Karians,  and  100  mercenary  Greeks.     These 
men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians, 
offered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief 
should  arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day^     Alexander 
accepted  the  propositions,   remained  ten  days  at 
Kelsenae,  and  left  there  Antigonus  (afterwards  tbe 
most  powerful  among  his  successors)  as  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  with  1500  men.    He  then  marched  north- 
ward to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where 
Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his 
winter-campaign  was  concluded^. 

*  Curtius,  iii.  1,8.  '  Arrian,  i.  29,  1-6. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR 

PIKE. 

ft 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa 
carried  by  the  phalangite,  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  de- 
scription is  on  all  points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself. 
'^The  sarissa  (he  says)  is  sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the 
original  theory ;  and  fourteen  cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  prac- 
tice"— TO  he  rwF  aapiaauv  fiiytQds  cam,  jcara  fikv  rfiv  H  ap^fjs 
VKoOeatv,  eKKaihcKa  wri\uiy,  Kara  he  rijv  hpfioyriv  rriv  wpos  rr^v 
aXtjOeiav,  heKfireatfafnav,  Ilovtwv  hk  tovs  rifftrapas  &<^aip€t  to 
fieTu^v  Taiy  \epoly  haarrffia,  icac  to  Karoniy  arinutfia  Tijs  TrpoftoXijs 
(xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length 
in  theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the 
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greater  length ;  when  on  service,  of  the  smaller :  just  as  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier 
than  they  employed  against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as 
given  by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polysenus  (ii.  29,  2) 
state  its  length  at  sixteen  cubits — ^iElian  (Tact.  c.  14)  gives 
fourteen  cubits.  All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some 
other  authority  concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict 
him,  though  none  state  the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens, 
p.  238),  authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient 
military  matters,  reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands. 
They  maintain  that  the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Poly- 
bios  must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen /e^/  in 
length — not  sixteen  cubits,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion, 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticism  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of 
actual  service  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of 
such  a  weapon  from  the  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they 
pronounce  that  it  would  be  unmanageable.  But  Polybius  giyes 
the  actual  length  as  only  fourteen  cubits :  a  very  material  differ- 
ence. If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  these  authors — that  cornip- 
tion  of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits  where  we  ought  to  have 
read/<?^/, — ^it  will  follow  that  the  length  of  the  sarissa,  as  given  by 
Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen  feet.  Now  this 
length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in  which  its 
prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that 
the  Roman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  soldier  —  and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he 
had  two  Macedonian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed  to  him 
(xviii.  13).  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction  at  all :  for  Poly- 
bius expressly  says  that  the  Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet 
when  the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order,  required,  when  fighting, 
an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an  increased  interval  to  the  extent 
of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each  side  of  him  (xaXa^/ia  kuI 
ndtrratriy  aXXZ/Xaii'  i^ew  ^triaet  rous  at-^pan  eXaj^ioroi'  rpeU  iroSas 
Knr  tritrrdTrj*'  xal  iropatrrdTriv)  in  order  to  allow  full  play  for 
his  sword  and  shield.     It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  each 
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Roman  Boldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the  pha- 
lanx, occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten 
pikes  to  deal  with. 

Farther,  it  is  impossihle  to  suppose  that  Polyhius,  in  speaking 
of  cubits,  really  meant  feet :  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three 
feet  as  the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three 
feet  are  clearly  made  equal  to  two  cHhits.  His  computation  will 
not  come  right,  if  in  place  of  cuhits  you  substitute /ee^. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it: 
that  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one 
feet  in  length.  Now  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  ^ell 
informed  on  such  a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian  king 
Perseus,  in  which  war  he  himself  served.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of  Pkulus  Emiiius,  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on  the  subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius, 
though  true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of 
PhiHp  and  Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such 
a  suspicion — ^which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Rustow 
and  Kochly. 

Doubtlesd  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable 
except  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolu- 
tions. But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the 
phalangite  is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi.  39,  ''Erant 
pleraque  silvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxim^  Macedo- 
num :  quse,  nisi  ubi  pnelonffU  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos 
objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo  opus  est)  nullius  adroodum 
usus  est."  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv.  40, 41,  where,  among  other 
intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike,  we  find,  "  Si  carp- 
tim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobilem  lonffitudine  et  gravitate 
hastam  cogas,  confus4  strue  implicatur :"  also  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  re- 
treat had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes, 
^ho  carried  a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short 
sword :  he  does  not  mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  hel- 
mets (Anab.  iv.  7,  15).  This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Poly- 
bius ascnl>e8  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosj- 
nocki  defended  their  citadel  "with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a 
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man  could  hardly  carry  them  "  (Anabas.  y.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad, 
when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard  upon  the  Greek  ships,  and 
seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described  as  planting  himself 
upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with  a  thrusting- 
pike  of  twenty-two  cubits  or  thirty-three  feet  in  length  {^vtrrdy 
ravfiaxoy  ev  vaXafijitny — ^vatKaieiKoatTrii^^y,  Iliad,  XY.  678).  The 
spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length — ^in- 
tended to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  yi.  319  ;  viii.  494) — the  reading  is  not 
settled,  whether  ity\os  1^'  Ifieicaini^v,  or  lyx®*  ^**'  dexavrixu. 

The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx :  close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the 
three  or  four  first  ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
men  in  the  regiment — either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving 
doable  pay.  The  length  and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes 
enabled  them  to  resbt  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at 
arms :  they  were  irresistible  in  front,  unless  an  enemy  could  find 
means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which  was  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the  length  of  the 
jnke — Macciavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alamagna,  Opere, 
t.  iv.  p.  159  ;  and  DelP  Arte  deUa  Guerra,  p.  232-236),  "  Dicono 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  4  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  n^  ac- 
oostarseli,  quanto  6  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  cam- 
pagna,  k  far  giomata :  ma  per  espngnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e 
poco  nel  difenderlo :  ed  universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere 
r  ordine  loro  della  milizia,  non  vagliono." 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASUTIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER-BATTIiE  OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

B.C.333.  It  wa8  about  February  or  March  333  b.c,  when 
OTte""^"  Alexander  reached  Gordium  ;  where  he  appears  to 
oordian  jjj^yg  halted  for  some  time,  giving  to  the  troops  who 
had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless 
needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting 
of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in:  the 
citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of  rude  structure,  said 
by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant 
Gordius  and  his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic 
kings  of  Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  Gods, 
and  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of 
fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching 
the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted 
and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  com- 
plexity, which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic, 
the  surrounding  multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as 
Macedonian,  were  full  of  expectation  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikarnassus  would 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot  and  acquire  the 
promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the 
knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been 
before  him,  until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience. 
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he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two. 
By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of 
Asia ;  a  belief  which  the  Gods  ratified  by  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  ensuing  nights 

At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  HerefuMs 
from  Athens,  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athe-  tion  oAhl^ 
nian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  who  were  now  p,!?I^new. 
at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines.    But  he 
refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  convenient  season. 
Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him 
only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 
a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the 
Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  their  conduct^. 

Such  opportunity  seemed   now  not  unlikely  to  B.c.333. 
occur.     Memnon,  excluded  from  eflScacious  action  Memnon**^ 
on  the  continent  since  the  loss  of  Halikarnassus,  p^^J^* 
was  employed  among  the  islands  of  the  JEgean  flcet--thc7 
(during  the  first  half  of  333  b.c),  with  the  purpose  chio«and 
of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia.     In-  Sf  lmu^ 
vested  with  the  most  ample  command,  he  had  a  MUy^ene.** 
large  Phenician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  Memnon 
Grecian   mercenaries,    together  with   his   nephew  ^*p'?J*®^ 
Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.     Ha* 
ving  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  through 
the   cooperation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
next    landed    on   Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the 
five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared 
in  his  favour ;  while  Mityl6n6,  the  greatest  of  the 
five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 

'  Arrian,  ii.  3;  Curtius,  iii.  2, 17 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18 ;  Justin,  zi.  7* 
'  Airian,  i.  29,  8. 
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stood  out  against  him.  Memnon  accordingly  dis- 
embarked his  troops  and  commenced  the  blockade 
of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with 
a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the 
midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness  ;  but  his 
nephew  Pharnabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned 
the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of 
Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures 
vigorously,  and  brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  introduced  by 
Alexander  should  be  dismissed ;  that  the  column, 
recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished  ; 
that  the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by  the 
name  of  Antalkidas  ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banish- 
ment should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half 
their  property.  But  Pharnabazus,  as  soon  as  ad- 
mitted, violated  the  capitulation  at  once.  He  not 
only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a  garri- 
son under  LykomSdes,  and  established  a  returned 
exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot  ^  Such  breach  of 
faith  was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  Persian  influence  in  Greece. 
Hopet  Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year 

Greece  by    earlier,  Alexander's  army  could  never  have  landed 
fle^^but*"   in  Asia.     Nevertheless,  tlie  acquisitions  of  Chios 
thi^deathof  and  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were   in  coming,   were 
Memnon.     highly   important    as    promising  future   progress. 
Several  of  the  Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  their 
adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause  ;  the  fleet  was  ex- 
pected in  Eubcea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement^     But 

*  Arrinn,  ii.  1,  4-9.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  29. 
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all  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected 
decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  Memnon' 

death  an 

but  also  his  established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  irrepanbi 
and  Persians,  which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  blow  Swiui!  * 
to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Persians  had  with 
them  other  Greek  officers — brave  and  able — pro- 
bably some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian 
schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  command 
among  Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to 
be  invested  with  the  real  guidance  of  operations, 
and  upheld  against  court- calumnies.  Though  Alex- 
ander had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used,  of 
defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seri- 
ously disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Memnon 
vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means 
with  wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss 
was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy 
whom  he  opposed,  than  by  the  feeble  master  whom 
he  served.  The  death  of  Memnon,  lessening  the 
efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full  leisure 
to  reorganize  the  Macedonian  fleet  \  and  to  employ 
the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland  conquest^ 
U  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own 
operations  by  the  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian, 
he  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by  the  change  of  policy 
which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.     The 

'  Airian,  ii.  2,  6 ;  Curtius,  iii.  3,  19 ;  iii.  4,  8.  *'  Nondum  enim 
Memnonem  yit&  excettsisse  cognoverat  (Alexander) — satis  gnarus,  cuncta 
in  expedite  fore,  si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur." 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  31. 
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DariSV"  Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
plan  caused  scheuies  of  Memnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive 
crenL  He  against  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops, 
uke  Ibe  already  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
u^r'^m"  empire,  had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  coming 
il^d!foree  ^'^^^  Their  numbers  became  greater  and  greater, 
amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as 
600,000  men— by  others  as  400,000  infantry  and 
100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and 
imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume, 
and  language,  filled  the  mind  of  Darius  with  con- 
fidence ;  especially  as  there  were  among  them  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine, 
stimulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the 
king  himself,  who  became  confirmed  in  his  per- 
suasion that  his  enemies  could  never  resist  him. 
From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the  contingents 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive  ;  but  most  of  those 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
come  in — Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes, 
Barkanians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c. ;  all  of 
whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
are  said  to  have  been  counted,  like  the  troops  of 
Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling  off  a 
space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men, 
and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succes- 
sion'.    Neither  Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  30, 31.  Diodorus  represents  the  Persian  king  as  having 
begun  to  issue  letters  of  convocation  for  the  troops,  after  he  heard  the 
death  of  Memnon ;  which  cannot  be  true.     The  letters  must  have  been 
sent  out  before. 
'  Curtius.    iii.  2. 
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around  him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  overwhelming 
a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperial  force.  To 
an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  num- 
bers and  physical  strength, — the  king  who  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a 
God  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all  before 
him — just  as  most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting 
Xerxes^  and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxes  respecting 
himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Because  all 
this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  description 
of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  is 
often  mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in 
reality  the  self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men, 
as  opposed  to  trained  and  scientific  judgment. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orien-  Freespee< 
tals,  it  found  no  response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intel-  judgment 
ligent  Athenian.      Among  the  Greeks   now  near  demusT't 
Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus;  who  deathiy 
having   incurred  the   implacable  enmity  of  Alex-  Danui. 
ander,  had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the 
Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  toge- 
ther with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.     Darius,  elate 
with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice  of  devoted  con- 
currence  from  the   courtiers   around  him,  asked 

'  Herodot.  vii.  56 — and  the  colloquy  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus, 
vii.  103, 104 — where  the  language  put  by  Herodotus  into  the  mouth  of 
Xerxes  is  natural  and  instructive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior 
penetration  of  Cyrus  the  younger  expresses  supreme  contempt  for  the 
military  inefficiency  of  an  Asiatic  multitude — Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  T,  4. 
Compare  the  blunt  language  of  the  Arcadian  Antiochus^Xen.  HeUen. 
vii.  i.  38  ;  and  CvTopaed.  viii.  8,  20. 
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the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in  full  expectation 
of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his 
convictions,  however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that  they  might 
prove  useful.  He  replied  (with  the  same  frank- 
ness as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  towards 
Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him 
were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  invaders.  He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  bis 
immense  treasures  in  subsidizing  an  increased  army 
of  Grecian  mercenaries.  He  tendered  his  own 
hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command.  To 
Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising  and 
offensive ;  in  the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  in- 
tolerable wrath.  Intoxicated  as  they  all  were  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  present  muster,  it  seemed  to 
them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,  to 
pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as  compared  with 
Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire 
could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greeks.  They  de- 
nounced Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to 
acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray 
)iim  to  Alexander.  Darius,  himself  stung  with  the 
reply,  and  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  clamours 
of  his  courtiers,  seized  with  his  own  hands  the 
girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
guards  for  execution.  ''  You  will  discover  too  late 
(exclaimed  the  Athenian),  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said.     My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you^" 

'  Curtius,  iu.  2,  10-20 ;  Diodor.  XTii.  30. 
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Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  Danua 

/•  J      1  TV      •  1       J  ^  •       «baiidoned 

of  success  and  glory,  Danus  resolved  to  assume  m  Memnon't 
person  the  command  of  his  army,  and  march  down  .tThe  d'me 
to  overwhelm  Alexander.     From  this  moment,  his  ;^*>f\*>« 

'  had  the 

land-army  became  the  really  important  and  ag-  bestdefen. 
gressive  force,  with  which  he  himself  was  to  act.  uon  for  * 
Herein  we  note  his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  ^em  w?& 
plans  of  Memnon — the  turning-point  of  bis  future  ^^^^^ 
fortune.  He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  might  have  been  most  safely 
and  completely  executed.  For  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel 
was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was 
not  easy  to  act  upon  ;  since  the  Persians  had  no 
very  strong  or  commanding  position.  But  now, 
in  the  spring  of  333  b.c,  they  had  a  line  of  defence 
as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire ;  advantages, 
indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Tauru8, 
barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kilikia ;  a 
line  of  defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  in- 
expugnable. Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  this  line  and  mastering  Kilikia, 
there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow  road  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the  Amanian 
Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — and 
after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all 
indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and 
capable  of  being  held,  with  proper  precautions, 
against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.  A  better  op- 
portunity, for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Mem- 
non's scheme,  could  not  present  itself ;  and  he  him- 

l2 
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self  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  thrown  away. 
Dwiw  The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of 

Grecian       the  Pcrsiau  king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which 
ftl^i^th^**  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of 
^^^'         the  death  of  Memnon.     Confirming  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pharnabazus  (made  provisionally  by  the 
dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time 
dispatched  Thym6des  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of 
Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  main  Persian  armv^     Here  was  a  clear 
proof  that  the  main  stress  of  ofiensive  operations 
was  henceforward  to  be  transferred  from  the  sea 
to  the  land. 
criiicUm  of      It  Is  the  more  important  to  note  such  deser- 
olJiiuvr     tion  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  cri- 
P*'"'  tical  turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian  drama- 


because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it 
out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except  second- 
ary points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to 
fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus, 
instead  of  waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains 
beyond  Mount  Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably, 
granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable,  this 
step  augmented  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material 
consequences  turned ;  for  the  Persian  army  under 
Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  plain ;  as  was  afterwards  proved  at 

^  Arrian,  ii.  2,  I ;  ii.  13,  3.    Curtius,  iii.  3,  1. 
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Arbela.  The  real  imprudence — the  neglect  of  the 
Memnonian  warning — consisted  in  fighting  the 
battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real 
strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  de- 
fence against  the  invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it  was 
not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of 
Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a 
pitched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  ofifered 
by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what 
it  affirms,  is  not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but 
even  omits  on  various  occasions  to  put  in  relief  the 
really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  B.c.333, 
by  those  newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  March  of 
sent  home  to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back  with  ^^m*"***' 
reinforcements  to  the  number  of  3000  infantry  and  Go'd»um 

through 

300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry,  Paphia- 
and  150  £leians\     As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  Kappat" 
sufficiently  rested,  he  marched  (probably  about  the    °  '*' 
latter  half  of  May)  towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia.     At  Ankyra  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  submitted  themselves 
to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that  he  would  not 
conduct  his  army  into  their  country.     Accepting 
these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government 
of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.    Ad- 
vancing farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappa- 
dokia,  even  to  a  considerable    extent  beyond  the 
Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as  satrap^. 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexan«  b.c  333. 

*  Arrian,  i.  29,  (>. 

'  Aman.  ii.  4,  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  1,  22;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18. 
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der  marched  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus. 
He  reached  a  post  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  that  mountain,  near  the  pass 
Tauri-pylae,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the 
regular  communication,  between  Kappadokia  on 
the  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of  this 
great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending  and  de- 
scending was  generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rug- 
ged, sometimes  between  two  steep  and  high  banks ; 
and  it  included,  near  its  southern  termination,  one 
spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult.  From 
ancient  times,  down  to  the  present,  the  main  road 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run 
through  this  pass.  During  the  Roman  empire,  it 
must  doubtless  have  received  many  improvements, 
so  as  to  render  the  traffic  comparatively  easier. 
Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by  modern  travel- 
lers represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army^  Seventy  years  before  Alex- 
ander, it  had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his  march  up  to  attack 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  ;  and  Xenophon^,  who  then 
went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracti- 
cable for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying 

'  Respecting  this  pa8s,see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.lxix.p.27of  the  present  History. 
There  are  now  two  passes  over  Taurus,  from  Erekli  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountun — one  the  easternmost,  descending  upon  Adana  in 
Kilikia — the  other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the  war  (1832) 
between  the  Turks  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander  left 
the  westernmost  pass  undefended,  so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  passed  from 
Tarsus  along  it  without  opposition.  The  Turkish  troops  occupied  the 
easternmost  pass,  but  defended  themselves  badly,  so  that  the  passage 
was  forced  by  the  £gy])tians  (Histoire  dc  la  Guerre  de  Mehemed  Ali, 
par  Cadalv^ne  et  Barrault,  p.  243). 

Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the  easternmost  of  tlic  two  passes. 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  20. 
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force.  So  thoroughly  persuaded  was  Cyrus  him- 
self of  this  fact,  that  he  bad  prepared  a  fleet,  ia 
case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by 
sea  in  Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and 
great  indeed  was  bis  astonishment,  to  discover  that 
the  habitual  recklessness  of  Persian  management 
had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest  part, 
while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men 
abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rock  on  each 
side'.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in  which 
the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by 
sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  B.c.333. 
Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  aJSi^^**^ 
bis  master  no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  «*»«  P«"»»n 

Mtrap. 

acted  as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enter-  Alexander 

pastes 

prising  ene^ny  north  of  Mount  Taurus.     On  the  Moant 
first  approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  sol-  wuh^t  the 
diers  occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a  [f^i^^ 
blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  5^^^*" 
more  formidable  than  mountain-robbers.     Alexan- 
der thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable 
barrier,  without  the  loss  of  a  man^.     On  the  en- 
suing day,  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into 
Kilikia,   and   arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus, 
found  the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames^. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  4,  11. 

'  Curdus,  iii.  4,  11.  "  Contemplatus  locorum  sitom  (Alexander),  non 
alias  dicitur  magia  admiratus  esse  felicitatem  suam,"  &c. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where  Agathokles  (ton  of  Lyamachus) 
holds  the  line  of  Taurus  against  Demetrius  Poliork^tet. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3-8 ;  Curtius,  iii.  4.  Ciurtius  ascrihes  to  Arsames  the 
intention  of  executing  what  had  been  recommended  by  Memnon  before 
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B.C.  333,  At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long:  halt ;  much 

■uninier.  ** 

Dangerous  longcF  than  he  intended.  Either  from  excessive 
Aiewnder  ^^^^S^^ — ^^  from  bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly 
Hisconfi-  water  of  the  river  Kydnus — he  was  seized  with  a 
physician  violcnt  fcvcr,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dan- 
wbo'cures  gcrous  a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Amidst 
*""•  the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune  filled 

the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  venture  to 
administer  remedies,  from  fear  of  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  result*. 
One  alone  among  them,  an  Akarnanian  named 
Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander, 
engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught. 
Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before 
the  time  for  taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  Parmenio,  entreating  him  to 
beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius 
to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with 
the  medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swal- 
lowed without  remark,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words,  and 
gestures  of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely 
to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating 
the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the 
medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result. 
At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make  Alex- 

the  battle  of  the  Granikus — to  desolate  the  country  in  order  to  check 
Alexander's  advance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  proceeding.     Arrian*s  account  seems  more  reasonable. 

*  When  Ucpho'stion  died  of  fever  at  Ekbatana*  nine  years  afbeniiards, 
Alexander  caused  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  to  be  crucified 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  72;  Arrian,  vii.  M). 
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aDder  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  hiiu  to 
death's  door ;  but  after  a  certain  interval,  its  healing 
effects  became  manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued, 
and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  army  *.  A  reasonable  time 
sufficed,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  operations 
forward  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thes-  andeHn 
salians,  and  Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  ^»*»''**- 
of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria^.   This  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred  ' 
by  a  double  cross-wall  with  gates  for  passage,  marking 
the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.     The 
Gates,  about  six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus^,  were 
found  guarded,  but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resist- 
ance.    At  the  same  time,  Alexander  himself,  con- 
ducting the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south-westerly 
direction   from   Tarsus,   employed   some   time   in 
mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus 
and  Soli,    as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers. 
Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his 

*  This  interesting  anecdote  is  recounted,  with  more  or  less  of  rhetoric 
and  amplification,  in  all  the  historians — Arrian,  ii.  4  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  31 ; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  19  ;  Curtius,  iii.  5;  Justin,  xi.  8. 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difierence  produced  in  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander, by  superhuman  successes  continued  for  four  years — to  contrast 
the  generous  confidence  which  he  here  displayed  towards  Phihppus,  with 
his  cruel  prejudgement  and  torture  of  Phil6tas  four  years  afterwards. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  5,  I  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32 ;  Curtius,  iii.  7,  6- 

'  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus, 
and  one  day  more  from  Issus  to  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria. — Xenoph. 
Aivib.  i.  4,  I ;  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixix.  p.  35  of  this  History. 
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forward  inarch,  he  advanced  with  the  infantry  and 
with  his  chosen  squadron  of  cavalry,  first  to  Ma- 
garsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  next 
to  Mallus ;  the  general  body  of  cavahy,  under  Phi- 
16tus,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the 
AlSian  plain.  Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Am- 
philochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect.  He 
ofiered  solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempted 
Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some  trouble- 
some discord  among  the  citizens  ^ 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct 
communication  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Per- 
sian army ;  which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi 
in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus, 
about  two  days'  march  from  the  mountain  pass  now 
called  Beylan.  That  pass,  traver^ng  the  Amanian 
range,  forms  the  continuance  of  the  main  road  from 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over 
Taurus,  and  next  through  the  diflScult  point  of 
ground  above  specified  (called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea. 
Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  com- 
municated to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now 
encamped  in  a  spacious  plain  with  prodigious 
superiority  of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry. 
Though  the  locality  was  thus  rather  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and 
courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead  them  forth- 
with against  him.  Accordingly  Alexander,  well- 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march 

'  Anrian,  ii.  5,  11. 
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on  the  following  morning.  He  passed  through 
Issus,  where  he  left  some  sick  and  wounded  under 
a  moderate  guard — then  through  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's  march  from 
those  Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the 
first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia^ 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day 
by  a  dreadful  storm,  he  received  intelligence  which 
altogether  changed  his  plans.  The  Persian  army 
had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now 
in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got 
possession  of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  March  of 
and  miscellaneous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  from  the 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  IhlTeMtera 
personal  attendants  of  every  description,  accom-  jjjj,„^[ 
panied  him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as  a  Amamu. 
certain  triumph.     All  the  apparatus  of  ostentation  numbenof 
and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for  the  king  greatweauh 
and  for  his  Persian  grandees.     The  baggage  was  utio^irrt: 
enormous :  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told  .^Vbl^-"" 
that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for  600  mules  «■«?  '*  •*"* 

*-'  to  Da- 

and  300  camels*.  A  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  maiciw. 
over  the  Euphrates,  five  days  were  required  to  enable 
the  whole  army  to  cross^.  Much  of  the  treasure  and 
baggage,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the 
army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus,  but  was  sent 
under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  »•«•  333. 
was  eager  to  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.   It  was 
not  sufficient  for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy, 

*  Arrian,  ii.  6.  '  Curtiui,  iii.  3,  24. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  7>  1* 
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Position  of  whoni,  when  once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on 

the"puin"  crushing  altogether.     Accordingly,  he  had  given  no 

mJu™^°'  orders  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of 

Amanus.  jj^g  TauHis  :  hc  had  admitted  Alexander  unopposed 

He  throfii  '  .  ^*^ 

open  the      iuto  Kilikia,  and  he  intended  to  let  him  enter  in  like 

Hr.?;;     manner  through  the  remaining  strong  passes-first, 

Mdwwme  tl^c  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount 

ai?fi*hta   Amanus  and  the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  called 

pitched       Beylan,  across  Amanus  itself.     He  both  expected 

and  wished  that  his  enemy  should  come  into  the 

plain  to  fight,  there  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 

countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

Impatience       But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized. 

at  Si"de*ay  The  movcmcuts  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and 

andeHn      Unremitting,  seemed  suspended.     We  have  already 

Kiukia.  He  noticcd  the  dan&:erous  fever  which  threatened  his 

croases 

Moant        life,  occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 

Amanus  to  •  ^i-Eirj*  ah 

atuck  uneasmess  among  the  Macedonian  army.  All  was 
tethJdt!'  doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  abun- 
KiliWa  ^^°*'  exaggerations :  and  when  Alexander,  imme- 
diately after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward 
towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  to  subdue 
the  western  portion  of  Kilikia,  this  again  was  con- 
strued by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and 
fear.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that 
Alexander  at  first  consented  to  do  so^  At  any  rate, 
Darius,  after  a  certain  interval,  contracted  the  per- 
suasion, and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic  councillors 
and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though  auda- 
cious and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty 

*  Curtius,  iii.  7,  8. 
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and  full  muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would 
not  stand  to  resist  his  attack.  Under  this  impression 
Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with 
all  his  army.  Thymddes  indeed,  and  other  intelligent 
Grecian  advisers — together  with  the  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas — deprecated  his  new  resolution,  en- 
treating him  to  persevere  in  his  original  purpose. 
They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
fortli  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too, 
speedily.  They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting 
in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers, 
and  especially  his  vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless. 
Their  advice,  however,  was  not  only  disregarded  by 
Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  councillors  as 
traitorous\  Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens, 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was 
forthwith  given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains 
of  Syria  and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into 
Kilikia*.  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanus,  with  a  numerous  army, 
heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious  train  (including  all 
the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family),  must  have 
been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time ;  and  the 
only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of 

'  From  Machines  (cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demo- 
sthenes, and  the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at  Athens,  received  letters 
at  this  moment  written  in  high  spirits,  intimating  that  Alexander  was 
**  caught  and  pinned  up  "  in  Kilikia.  Demosthenes  (if  we  may  believe 
i£schines)  went  about  showing  these  letters,  and  boasting  of  the  good 
news  which  was  at  hand.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  8,  3)  also  reports 
the  confident  anticipations  of  Persian  success,  entertained  by  Sanballat 
at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics  around. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  6 ;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  2 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32. 
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them,  narrow  and  easily  defensible  ^  Darius  followed 
the  northernmost  of  the  two,  which  brought  him 
into  the  rear  of  his  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians 
were  marching  southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus 
by  the  southern  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the 
plain — ^Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the 
northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back  into 
Macedonia^.  Reaching  Issus,  seemingly  about  two 
days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With 
odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to  in- 
flict upon  these  poor  men  either  death  or  amputa- 
tion of  hands  and  arms^.  He  then  marched  for- 
ward— along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander 
— and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform 
Alexander,  whom  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So 
astonished  was  he,  that  he  refused  to  believe  the 

*  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xv.  4.  See  the  instnictive  commentaiy  of 
Miitzell  ftd  Curtium,  iii.  8.  p.  103,  104.  I  have  given  in  an  Appendix 
to  tlua  Volume,  a  Plan  of  the  ground  near  Issus,  together  with  some 
explanatory  comments. 

'  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this  general  hct  correctly ;  but  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  armies  missed  one  another  in  the 
night,  &c. 

'  Airian,  ii.  7»  2;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  14.  I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages 
back,  that  about  a  fortnight  before,  Alexander  bad  sent  Paimenio  for- 
ward from  Tarsus  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  while  he 
bimaelf  marched  backward  to  Soli  and  Anchialus*  He  and  Parmenio 
must  have  been  separated  at  this  time  by  a  distance,  not  less  than  eight 
dayn  of  ordinary  march.  K  during  this  interval,  Darius  bad  arrived  at 
Issus,  he  would  have  been  just  between  them,  and  would  have  cut  them 
off  one  from  the  other.  It  was  Alexander's  good  luck  that  so  grave  an 
embarrassment  did  not  occur. 
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news,  until  it  bad  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast  Persian 
multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to 
them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating 
on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a  battle 
would  now  take  place  \  His  address  was  hailed 
with  acclamation  by  his  hearers,  who  demanded 
only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  ^. 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  Potidon  of 
been  about  eighteen  miles^.    By  an  evening  march,  donian 
after  supper,  he  reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  ^^e'rivM 
d^e  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  called  ^'**^"*- 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he 
had  marched  two  days  before.     Again  master  of 
that  important  position,  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  day- 
break  northward   towards  Darius.     At  first   the 
breadth  of  practicable  road   was   so  confined,  as 
to  adroit  only  a  narrow  column  of  march,  with 
the   cavalry  following  the  infantry;   presently  it 
vndened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  bis  front 
by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.     On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pi- 
narus  (which  flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted 

*  Armn,  ii.  T,  8. 

'  Armn,  ii.  7 ;  Curtius,  iii.  10 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  33. 

*  Kallisthenes  called  the  distance  100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  19). 
This  seems  likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Polybiui  criticiBes  severely  the  description  given  by  Kallisthenes  of 
the  maich  of  i^lezander.  Not  having  before  us  the  words  of  Kalli- 
sthenes himself^  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  goodness 
of  the  criticism ;  which  in  some  points  is  certainly  overstrained. 
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his  order  of  battle.  On  the  extreme  right  he  placed 
the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites ;  next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divi- 
sions of  the  phalanx,  under  Kcenus,  Perdikkas, 
Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas.  Of  these  three 
last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the  general  com- 
mand ;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army. 
The  breadth  of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the 
right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  about  one  English 
mile  and  a  half  ^  From  fear  of  being  outflanked  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  he  gave  strict 
orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep  close  to  the  sea.  His 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Companions, together  with 
the  Thessalians,  were  placed  on  his  right  flank  ;  as 
were  also  the  Agrianes,  and  the  principal  portion  of 
the  light  infantry.  The  Peloponnesian  and  allied 
cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light  in- 
fantry, were  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio*. 
Podrion  of  Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approach- 
army  north  ing,  resolved  to  fight  where  he  was  encamped,  be- 
PinaniP.  hind  the  river  Pinarus.  He,  however,  threw  across 
the  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  in- 
fantry, to  ensure  the  undisturbed  formation  of  his 
main  force  behind  the  river^.  He  composed  his 
phalanx  or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites  ; 
30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000 

*  Kallisthenes  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  17>  ^  Arrian,  ii.  8,  4-13. 

'  Compare  Kallisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  17 ;  and  Arrian,ii.  8,  8.  Con- 
sidering how  narrow  the  space  was,  such  numerous  bodies  as  these 
30,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  must  have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
Kallisthenes  did  not  notice  them,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
Polvbius. 
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Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Kardakes),  od  each 
side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men — not  distributed 
into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one  body  or 
multitude^ — filled  the  breadth  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left, 
he  placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act 
against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But 
for  the  great  numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he 
could  find  no  room  to  act ;  accordingly  they  re- 
mained useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hoplites  ;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve, 
or  kept  disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need. 
When  his  line  was  thoroughly  formed,  he  recalled 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the  30,000  cavalry 
and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a 
protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent 
to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground 

*  Arrian,  ii.  8,  9.  Toa-ovrovs  yap  cVl  <l>d\ayyof  &n\rjs  edc^cro  t6 
X^pi09^3  iva  irdaaorro. 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Assuming  a  depth  of 
sixteen,  and  one  pace  in  hreadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  men  woiild  stand 
in  the  hreadth  of  a  stadium  of  250  paces ;  and  therefore  80,000  men  in  a 
breadth  of  twenty  stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  Riistowand  Kochly  (p.  280) 
about  the  Macedonian  line).  Assuming  a  depth  of  twenty-six,  6500 
men  would  stand  in  the  breadth  of  the  stadium,  and  therefore  90,000 
in  a  total  breadth  of  14  stadia,  which  is  that  given  by  Kallisthenes. 
But  there  must  have  been  intervals  left,  greater  or  less,  we  know  not 
how  many ;  the  covering  detachments,  which  had  been  thrown  out  be- 
fore the  river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some  means  of  passing  through 
to  the  rear,  when  recalled. 

Bfr.  Rinneir  states  that  the  breadth  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea  varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half  (English)  and  three  miles.  The 
fourteen  stadia  of  Kallisthenes  are  equivalent  to  nearly  one  English 
mile  and  three-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  have  Oriental  armies  ever 
been  trained,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity  of  march  or  arrays-see 
Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498 ;  Volney,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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was  found  unsuitable  for  them  to  act,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  cross  the  right  wing,  where  accord- 
ingly the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became 
assembled.  Darius  himself  in  his  chariot  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites. 
Id  the  front  of  his  whole  line  ran  the  river  or  rivulet 
Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in  many  parts  natu- 
rally steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  by  em- 
bankments \ 
Battle  of  As  soou  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Persian  covering  detachment,  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  final  dispositions  of  Darius,  he  made  some 
alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian 
cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his 
left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry 
or  sarissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  Pseo- 
nians,  and  archers,  to  the  front  of  his  right.  The 
Agrianians,  together  with  some  cavalry  and  another 
body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the  general 
line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000 
Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As 
these  20,000  men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his 
flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack 
them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  flrmness,  and  gave  way  so 
easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggress- 
ive movement  from  them.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against  them 

'  Azrian^  ii.  10,  2.  Kallbthenea  appeart  to  have  reckoned  the  mer- 
cenaries composing  the  Persian  phalanx  at  30,000 — and  the  cavalry  at 
30,000.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  accoimt  of  the  Rardakes. 
Tet  Polybius  in  his  criticism  tries  to  make  out  that  there  was  not  room 
for  an  array  of  even  60,000;  while  Arrian  enumerates  90,000  hoplites, 
not  including  cavalry  (Polyb.  xii.  18). 
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a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the 
Agrianians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main 
line,  in  order  to  make  his  front  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies  \ 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the 
troops  a  certain  halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious  to  maintain  his  own 
front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy  might 
cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did 
not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the 
uniformity  of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within 
bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the 
right,  accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a 
quick  step,  and  fell  upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic 
hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.  Unprepared  for  the 
suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these 
Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled, 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.  Da* 
rius,  who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived 
that  this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person 
from  the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic,  he  caused 
his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  among  the  foremost  fugitives^.     He  kept  to 

1  Arrum,  ii.  9;  Kallisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  17*  The  slackness  of  this 
Persian  corps  on  the  flank,  and  the  ease  with  which  Alexander  drove 
them  hack— a  material  point  in  reference  to  the  battle — are  noticed  also 
by  Ciirtius»  iii.  9, 11. 

*  Anian,  iL  1 1,  6.  tvBifs,  »f  c^X'^  '^^  ^^^  dpfwrog,  avw  roir  wp^rois 
I<lt€uy€,  &c. 

This  simple  statement  of  Arrian  is  far  more  credible  than  the  highly 
wrought  details  given  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  34)  and  Curtius  (iii.  11,  9) 
about  a  direct  charge  of  Alexander  upon  the  chariot  of  Darius,  and  a 
murderous  combat  immediately  round  that  chariot,  in  which  the  horses 
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his  chariot  as  loDg  as  the  ground  permitted,  but 
quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape  ;  in 
such  terror,  that  he  cast  away  his  bow,  his  shield, 
and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest 
effort  to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the 
king  was  the  signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee 
also ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to 
be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their  efforts 
to  get  through  the  difficult  ground  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the 
centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous  contingents 
composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  commander; 
so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
any  general  order. 

became  wounded  and  unmanageable,  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  over- 
turning  it.  Chares  even  went  so  far  as  to  afSrm  that  Alexander  had 
come  into  personal  conflict  with  Darius,  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  wound  in  the  thigh  (Plutarch,  Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had  seen  the 
letter  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so  many  others,  Diodorus  and  Curtius 
have  copied  the  same  authority. 

Kallisthenes  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22)  stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 
plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  is 
not  improbable  (compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  22),  and  was  in  fact  real- 
ized, since  the  first  successful  charge  of  the  Macedonians  came  so  near 
to  Darius  as  to  alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person.  To  the 
question  put  by  Polybius — How  did  Alexander  know  in  what  part  of 
tiie  army  Darius  was  ? — we  may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  person  of 
Darius  would  doubtless  be  conspicuous :  moreover,  the  Persian  kings 
were  habitually  in  the  centre — and  Cyrus  the  younger,  at  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  exactly  against  the  person  of 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Artaxerxes  assumed  to  himself  the 
honour  of  having  slain  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  to  death  those 
who  had  really  done  the  deed,  because  they  boasted  of  it  (Plutarch, 
Artax.  16). 
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This  great  battle — we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  Alarm  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  great  battle — was  thus  ^m^lot 
lost, — through  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  ^Tfea"*^ 
on  the  Persian  left,  and  the  immediate  flight  of  Da-  *?*  ^*'" 
rius, — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  commencement. 
But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet 
apprised  of  these  misfortunes,  behaved  with  gal- 
lantry. When  Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash  for- 
ward with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was 
under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive 
the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both 
retarded  and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian 
service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ; 
the  general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus, 
with  120  of  the  front  rank  men  or  choice  pha- 
langites, being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander, 
having  completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left, 
brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit, attacked  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank, 
and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
These  Grecian  mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced 
to  retire.  On  finding  that  Darius  himself  had  fled, 
they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could, 
yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up 
the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and 
made  their  escape  southward  \ 

*  This  is  the  supposition  of  Mr.  WiUiams,  and  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, though  Mr.  Ainsworth  chIIs  it  in  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Meanwhile  od  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea, 
the  heavy-armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much 
bravery.  They  were  bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pi- 
narus^  and  vigorously  to  charge  the  Thessalians ; 
with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until 
the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed.  They  then 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  sustaining  terrible 
damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.  Of 
the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian 
hoplites  in  the  Persian  line,  we  hear  nothing,  nor 
of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to  them.  Per* 
haps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action,  since 
the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely 
engaged.  At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general 
flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known 
to  have  left  the  field*. 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alex- 
ander began  a  vigorous  pursuit.  The  destruction 
and  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  was  prodigious. 
Amidst  so  small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground, 
narrowed  sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by 
frequent  watercourses,  their  vast  numbers  found 

difficulties  of  the  ground  southward  of  Myriandrus  towards  the  sea. 
[See  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Essay  on  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  Gates,  Journal 
of  the  Geograph.  Society,  1838,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,  being  merely 
fugitives  with  arms  in  their  hands — ^with  neither  cavalry  nor  baggage — 
could  make  their  way  over  very  difficult  ground. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11,  3;  Curtius,  iii.  11, 13.  Kallisthenes  stated  the  same 
thing  as  Arrian — that  this  Persian  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and 
charged  the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Polybius  censures  him  for  it,  as 
if  he  had  affirmed  something  false  and  absurd  (xii.  18).  This  shows 
that  the  criticisms  of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
He  reasons  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx  could  not  cross  the  Pinarus 
— converting  a  difficulty  into  an  im)K)ssibility  (xii.  22). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Curtius,  iii.  11. 
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no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As  many 
perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
querors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexan- 
der) recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came 
to  a  ravine  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which 
he  made  a  bridge  to  pass  over  it^  The  pursuit 
was  continued  as  long  as  the  light  of  a  Novem* 
ber  day  allowed ;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun 
till  a  late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken, 
together  with  his  mother^  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
infant  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his 
shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money 
was  found,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss  of  the  Persians 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and 
100,000  foot ;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  se- 
veral eminent  Persian  grandees, — ^Arsames,  Rheo- 
mithres,  and  Atizyes,  who  had  commanded  at  the 
Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of  Egypt.  Of  the 
Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150 
horse  were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword^. 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  courteous 
became  captives,  were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  the  regai 
with  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.     When  pnl^nenby 
Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  ^i««»*«'- 
found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  prepared 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11,  11 ;  Kallisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  20. 

-  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  36.  Ciurtins  (iii.  I},  27)  says  that  the 
Maoedoniaui  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
killed;  with  504  men  wounded;— Justin  states,  130  foot,  and  150  horse 

(xi.  9). 
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for  him.  In  an  inner  compartment  of  it  he  heard 
the  tears  and  wailings  of  women.  He  was  informed 
that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to 
their  grief  under  the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was 
killed.  Alexander  immediately  sent  Leonnatus  to 
assure  them  that  Darius  was  still  living,  and  to 
promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
serve the  regal  title  and  state — his  war  against 
Darius  being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of 
hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia\ 
Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on  good  au- 
thority, many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue,  were 
recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these  prin- 
cesses; and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the 
battle,  seems  to  have  heard  fictions  about  it,  which 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  contradict  in  a  letter. 
It  is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of 
this  letter)  tliat  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained 
the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of  Darius,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia ;  moreover 
he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her 
beauty*. 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them 
quitted  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over  Mount 
Amanus  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it — 
we  cannot  make  out.    It  is  probable  that  many,  and 

'  Arrian,  ii.  12, 8 — from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulua.  Compare  Diodor. 
xvii.  36;  Curtius,  iii.  11,  24;  iii.  12,  17* 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  cyo>  yap  (Alexander)  ovx  on  ccopaxox  &v  cvpc- 
Btifiv  rfjif  Aapiiov  yvvaiKa  fj  ^€pov\(Vfi(vo£  lUdvt  oXX*  ovd«  t&v  \€y6vT»v 
TTfpi  Ttjt  tvpopffiias  aiT^f  irptxrhthtypivoi  tov  \6yov. 
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Darius  himself  among  the  number,  made  their 
escape  across  the  mountain  by  various  subordinate 
roads  and  by-paths;  which,  though  unfit  for  a 
regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  found  a  wel- 
come resource  by  scattered  companies.  Darius 
managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  re- 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  offeree, 
still  in  'a  position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  con- 
sisted of  8000  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  under 
Amyntas  and  Thymddes.  These  men,  fighting  their 
way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south,  by 
or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis  on  the 
coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found  the  same 
vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  suflScient 
means  of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  pre- 
vent pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cy- 
prus, and  from  thence  toEgypt\  With  this  single 
exception,  the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears 
with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  to 
rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force 
afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  ac- 
quired by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave- 
merchant.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  Alexander 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with 
three  altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead,  consoled 

'  Arrian,  ii.  13, 2, 3 ;  Diotlor.  xvii.  48.  Curtius  says  that  these  Greeks 
got  away  hy  by-paths  across  the  mountains  (Amauus) — which  may  be 
tnie  (Curtius,  iii.  11,  19). 
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Prodigious 
effect  pro- 
duced by 
thoTictory 

of  IflfUS. 


the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  \ 

No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more 
complete  in  itself,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  that  of  Issus.  Not  only  was  the 
Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  efforts 
of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralysed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army 
of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re-appearing  in  difierent 
places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no 
farther  resistance  to  Alexander  and  his  main  force, 
except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities. 
Everywhere  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion and  terror  was  spread  abroad,  towards  the 
force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  by 
whichever  n&me  it  might  be  called — ^together  with 
contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in 
spite  of  so  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show ; 
a  contempt,  not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now 
communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds  by  the  recent 
unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alex- 
ander stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal 
deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault  in  the  latter,  upon 
which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of 
fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a 
narrow  valley,  whereby  his  superiority  of  number 
was  rendered  unprofitable.     But  this  (as  I  have 


■  Arrian,  ii.  12,  1 ;  Curtius,  iii.  12,  27;  Diodor.  xvii.  40.  The  "  Ars 
Alezandri,  in  radicibiis  Amani,"  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Famil. 
XT.  4).  When  commanding  in  Kilikia,  he  encamped  there  with  bis 
army  four  days. 
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already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many  mis* 
takes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle 
been  fought  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on 
any  ground  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  unless  they  be  distri- 
buted into  separate  divisions  ready  to  combine  for 
offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at  any 
rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the 
whole.  The  faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude 
was  altogether  blind  and  childish' ;  nay,  that  faith, 
though  overweening  beforehand,  disappeared  at 
once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away, 
but  faced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his  attitude 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  executing  his  threat  of  treading 
down  the  handful  opposed  to  him^.  But  it  was  not 
merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain. 
Had  his  dispositions  been  ever  so  skilful,  his  per- 
sonal cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field  and  thinking 
only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nul- 
lify their  effect^.    Though  the  Persian  grandees  are 

'  See  this  £uth  put  forward  in  the  speech  of  Xerxes — Herodot. 
vii.  48 :  compare  the  speech  of  Achsemenes,  vii.  236. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  kcH  ravrrf  &v  d^Xof  ty€v§To  (Darius)  rott  dfUfk' 
*AXc£aydpoy  rj  yv^im  dtdw\»fiivos  (a  remarkaUe  expression  borrowed 
from  Thucydides,  iv.  34).  Compare  Arrian,  ii.  6,  7* 

'  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Cyrus  the  younger  was 
asked  by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  whether  he  thought  that  his 
brother  Artaxerzes  (who  had  as  yet  made  no  resistance)  would  fight — 
'*  To  be  sure  he  will  (was  the  reply) ;  if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Par\'satis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown  without  fight- 
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generally  conspicuous  for  personal  courage,  yet 
we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the 
like  melancholy  timidity ,  and  the  like  incompe- 
tence for  using  numbers  with  effect,  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen 
by  himself. 
B.C.  333,  Happy  was  it  for  Memnon,  that  he  did  not  live 

au  mn.      ^  ^^  ^^^  rcnunciation  of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin 
produced     consequent  upon  it!     The  fleet   in  the  ^gean, 
by  the        which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to  Pharna- 
inns!  And-  bazus,  though  Weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mer- 
^l!^r^     cenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to  Issus,  and 
J^  ^       disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which  the  Persian 
Orontobates  had  received  from  the  Macedonians  in 
Karia\  was  nevertheless  not  inactive  in  trying  to 
organize    an    anti-Macedonian    manifestation    in 
Greece.     While  Pharnabazus  was  at  the  island  of 
Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to 
embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he 
could  spare,  to  second  a  movement  projected  by 
the  SpiEU*tans.     But  such  aggressive  plans  were  at 
once  crushed  by  the  terror- striking  news  of  the 
battle  of  Issus.   Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Pharnabazus 
immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large  detachment. 
Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  content  himself  with  directing  some  opera- 
tions in   Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his  brother 

ing !  *'   Personal  cowardice,  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
seemed  inconceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7»  9)*  '  Arrian,  ii.  5,  8. 
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Agesilaus;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 
islands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian 
Autophradates  to  Halikarnas8us^  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  afterwards  went  to  conduct  the 
operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he  had  considerable 
success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns 
to  join  the  Persians^.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit  throughout 
Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander  for  at 
least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo-Macedo- 
nian  synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period 
of  the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by 
sending  to  him  an  embassy  of  congratulation  and 
a  wreath  of  gold^. 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  B.c.333, 
marched  through    Koele-Syria   to  the    Phenician  "^^^^^^f 
coast,  detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way  to  attack  Damawut 
Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  cedoniant, 
sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with   many  con-  luntr^a- 
fidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank,  and  en-  Jl^^^. 
voys.     Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a 
considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  who  made   a   feint  of  trying  to   convey 
away  the  treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^.   There  was  captured 

*  Armn,  ii.  13,  4-8.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  48. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Curtius,  iv.  5, 11.  Ciirtius  seems  to  mention  this 
▼ote  later,  but  it  must  evidently  have  been  passed  at  the  first  Isthmian 
festival  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  11, 13;  Curtius,  iii.  13.  The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  16, 1) — 
owlfr^  Koixlcravra  cr  Aafiaa-Kbv — confirm  the  statement  of  Curtius,  that 
this  treasure  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the 
hands  of  fugitives  who  were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 
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a  large  treasure — with  a  prodigious  number  and 
variety  of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  be- 
longing to  the  court  and  the  grandees  ^  Moreover 
the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of 
the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among 
them  the  widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the 
predecessor  of  Darius — the  daughter  of  Darius's 
brother  Oxathres — ^the  wives  of  Artabazus,  and 
of  Pharnabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Mentor, 
and  BarsinS,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with 
her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  host- 
age for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several  eminent 
Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
nian,  who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had 
thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus.  The 
Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released 
by  Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the 
time  put  under  arrest,  but  not  detained  long.  Among 
the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of  noble  name  and 
parentage — Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian 
officer  of  that  name^.  The  captive  Iphikrates  not 
only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  induced  by 
courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to  remain  with 
Alexander.  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards 
from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by 

^  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from  Parmenio  to  Alexander  it  pre- 
•erred,  giving  a  detailed  list  of  the  artidei  of  hooty  (Athensua,  ziii. 
p.  607). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  15,  5;  Cnrtiua,  iii.  13,  13-16.  There  is  aome  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  (compare  Arrian,  iiL  24,  7)  m  to  the  names  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  envojrs. 
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order  of  Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  bis  family  at 
Atbens. 

I  bave  abready  stated  in  a  former  volume^  tbat  capture 
tbe  elder  Ipbikrates  bad  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  ment  of  the 
grandfather  into  tbe  regal  family  of  Macedonia,  as  ^^nTmei. 
tbe  saviour  of  tbeir  tbrone :  probably  tbis  was  the  ^^^^ 
circumstance  which  determined  the  superior  favour  position  of 

*^  Greeks 

shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  and  Mace- 
towards  Athens  or  towards  tbe  military  genius  of 
the  father.  The  difference  of  position,  between 
Iphikrates  tbe  father  and  Ipbikrates  the  son,  is  one 
among  the  painful  evidences  of  the  downward  march 
of  Hellenism :  the  father,  a  distinguished  officer 
moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining  by 
arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  even  interfering  for  tbe  rescue  of  the 
Macedonian  regal  family ;  the  son,  condemned  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  his  native  city  by  Mace- 
donian arms,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could  be 
found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose 
stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own 
security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Kcele-Syria,  Alex-  b.c.838- 
ander  advanced  onward  toPhenicia.   The  first  Phe-  .,  '''^    ' 

Alexander 

nician  town  which  he  approached  was  Marathus,  on  ^^  PhenieU. 
the  mainland  opposite  tbe  islet  of  Aradus,  forming,  Bybina^and 
along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbouring  I^^ISZ 
towns,  the  domain  of  theAradian  prince  Gerostratus.  ***  ^^°^ 

'  See  above,  in  this  History,  Vol.  IX.  Ch.lxxvii.  p.  146;  Vol.  X. 
Ch.  Izxiz.  p.  343 ;  and  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  263.  c.  13. 

Alexander  himself  had  consented  to  be  adopted  by  Ada  princess  of 
Karia  as  her  son  (Anrian,  i.  23,  12). 
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That  prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval 
contingent  among  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  iJBgean  ; 
but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  des- 
patched to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden 
wreath  y  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The 
example  of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Byblus,  the  next  Phenician  city  in  a 
southerly  direction ;  next,  by  the  great  city  of  Sidon, 
the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phenician  prosperity. 
The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and 
invite  his  approach  ^  Their  sentiments  were  un- 
fovourable  to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of 
the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceedings  which  (about 
eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of 
their  city  by  the  armies  of  Ochus*.  Nevertheless, 
the  naval  contingents  both  of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon 
(as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at  this  moment 
sailing  in  the  iSgean  with  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
his  entire  fleet^. 
Letter  of  While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however, 
Mul^ufng  previous  to  his  onward  march,  he  received  both 
SJ^^uti-  envoys  and  a  letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the 
tion  of  the    restitution  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children — and 

regu  cap* 

tiTet.         tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king 

rep^y  o/      to  auothcr.     DaHus  farther  attempted  to  show,  that 

Alexander,   ^j^^  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the  wrong  against 

Persia, — that  Alexander  had  continued  it — and  that 

he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  merely  in  self-defence. 

In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  he  set 

>  Arrian,  ii.  14,  11 ;  ii.  15,  8.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  45. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8;  ii.  20,  1.  Curtius,  iv.  1,  6-16. 
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forth  bis  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaiming  him- 
self the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then 
alleged  various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassination  of 
Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian  cities  in  Greece.  **  Now  (continued  he),  by  the 
grace  of  the  Gods,  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over 
your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.  I  have  taken  care 
of  all  who  submit  to  me,  and  made  them  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the 
master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suftering 
harm  ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your 
mother  and  wife,  and  any  thing  else  which  you 
please.  When  next  you  write  to  me,  however, 
address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of  Asia  and 
of  all  that  belongs  to  you ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal 
with  you  as  a  wrong  doer.  If  you  intend  to  contest 
the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do 
not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you, 
wherever  you  may  be^" 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to 
no  result,  is  of  importance  only  as  it  marks  the 
character  of  Alexander,  with  whom  fighting  and 
conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and 
independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other 
kings — every  thing  short  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience— appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14  ;  Curtius,  iv.  i.  10  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  39.  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  this  correspoiulcuce  from  Arrian.  Both  Curtius  and  DiO' 
dorus  represent  Darius  a.s  offering  great  sums  of  money  and  large 
cessions  of  territory,  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  the  captives. 
Arrian  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 

VOL.  XII.  N 
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to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries, 
on  each  side,  was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The 
real  and  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself 
had  put  it  in  his  message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis ') 
which  of  the  two  should  be  master  of  Asia. 
Importance  The  dccision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently 
voluntary  advauced  on  the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
^?e"phe-  ^^  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and 
toSni  to  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of 
Alexander,  {he  Pheuician  cities.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments  of  these  Pheni- 
cians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
^gean  was  composed  of  Phenician  triremes,  partly 
from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  sea- 
men would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be 
recalled  ;  thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its 
best  remaining  arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns 
held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and  all,  so  as 
to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in 
succession — each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with 
superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than  one  of 
them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even 
Alexander's  energy  and  ability  might  hardly  have 
proved  sufficient  for  them :  at  any  rate,  he  would 
have  had  hard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two 
years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  accidents  and 
efibrts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to 
Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus 
spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city, 

*  Arrian,  ii.  12,  9. 


/^ 
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and  when  the  example  was  followed  by  the  still 
greater  city  of  Sidon.  The  Pheniciaus,  taking  them 
generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the  Persians ; 
neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities 
they  were  brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the 
Sidonians,  there  was  even  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon 
whom  Alexander's  march  first  came,  had  little  cer- 
tainty of  aid  from  his  neighbours,  if  he  resolved  to 
hold  out;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out 
single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  pro- 
claimed the  irresistible  force  of  Alexander  not  less 
than  the  impotence  of  Persia.  One  after  another, 
all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except  Tyre, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a 
blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed 
as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named 
Abdalonymus — of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in 
circumstances — was  appointed  in  his  room*. 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  on-  Alexander 
ward  towards  Tyre ;  the  most  powerful  among  the  befo^rTxyrc 
Phenician  cities,    though   apparently  less   ancient  ^Ih^xy-* 
than  Sidon.     Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  glf^render 
deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  emi-  y^'  "o^ 

*  ,  /  *  without  a 

nent  men  in  the  city,  and  headed  by  the  son  of  the  po*»"t  re. 

scrved'^'he 

Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was  himself  absent  determine! 
commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  the  Persian  Ihc^dtyr 
fleet.  These  men  brought  large  presents  and  supplies 

*  Curtius,  iv.  1,  20-25;  Justiu,  xi.  10.  Dioilorus  (xvii.  4/)  tells  the 
story  as  if  it  had  occurred  at  Tyre,  and  not  at  Sidon ;  which  is  highly 
improbahle. 

n2 
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for  the  MacedoniaD  army,  together  with  a  golden 
wreath  of  honour ;  announcing  formally  that  the 
Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander 
commanded  ^  In  reply,  he  commended  the  dis- 
positions of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and 
desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at  home, 
that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer  sacrifice  to 
Herakles.  The  Phenician  God  Melkart  was  sup- 
posed identical  with  the  Grecian  Herakles,  and  was 
thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His  temple 
at  Tyre  was  of  tiie  most  venerable  antiquity ;  more- 
over the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Alexander  in  an  oracle*.  The 
Tyrians  at  home,  after  deliberating  on  this  message, 
sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply,  and  intima- 
ting that  they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls 
either  Macedonians  or  Persians ;  but  that  as  to  all 
other  points,  they  would  obey  Alexander's  orders ^ 
They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles 
might  be  accomplished  without  entering  their  city, 
since  there  was  in  Palaetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over 
against  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  God  yet  more 
ancient  and  venerable  than  their  own*.     Incensed 

*  Arrian,  ii.  15,  9.  a>r  €yvaK6Toiv  Tvpi<av  irpaaativ,  o,ti  hv  firayyiXij 
*AX€$avdpos,     Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2,  3. 

'  Curtius  (ut  supra)  adds  these  motives :  Arriaii  inserts  nothing 
beyond  the  simple  request.  The  statement  of  Curtius  represents  what 
is  likely  to  have  been  the  real  fact  and  the  real  feeling  of  Alexander. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  overloads  his  narrative  with  rheto- 
rical and  dramatic  amplification ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  Arrian  falls 
into  the  opposite  extreme — squeezing  out  his  narrative  until  little  is  left 
beyond  the  dry  skeleton. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  16,  11. 

*  Curtius,  iy.  2,  4 ;  Justin,  xi.  10.  This  item,  both  prudent  and  pro- 
bable, in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians,  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 
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at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note 
only  of  the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the 
envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  re- 
solved on  taking  Tyre  by  force'. 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  Exorbitant 
the  part  of  the  Tyrians  as  foolish  wilfulness^,  have  and  con- 
not  fully  considered  how  much  the  demand  included.  Aklander. 
When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  his 
whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array^.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre  to  Herakles  —  his 
ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was  force — 
would  have  beei#celebrated  with  an  array  equally 
formidable,  as  in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had 
been  taken^.  The  Tyrians  were  thus  required  to 
admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible  military  force; 
which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost 
impregnable  position.  They  had  not  endured  such 
treatment  from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to 
endure  it  from  a  new  master.  It  was  in  fact  hazard- 
ing their  all ;  submitting  at  once  to  a  fate  which 
might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them  after  a  success- 
ful siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  Tyrians  promised  every  thing  short  of  sub- 
mission to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alex- 

'  Anian,  ii.  16,  11.  tovs  fi€V  irpea^tis  npos  ofyyrjv  onia-ta  ciTrcTrc/Li^frcy, 
&c.  Curtius,  iv.  2,  5.  '*  Non  tcnuit  iram,  cujiis  alioqiii  i)oten8  non 
erat,"  &c. 

'  Diodorus,  xvii.  40.  Oi  t^e  Tvpim,  /SouXo/xcVoi'  tov  ^aaiXttas  r^ 
'HpaxXcc  r<p  Tvpi<p  Ovaai^  Tr/WTrfTeWcpo*/  dtcKoiX vcrav  airrov  r^y  eh  rrfv 
wokiv  €1<t6^v. 

'  Arrian,  i.  18,  4.  *  .\rrian,  ii.  24,  10. 
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ander,  had  he  been  so  indioed,  coald  have  obtaioed 
from  them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  his  purpose, 
without  the  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The 
great  valae  of  the  Phenician  cities  consisted  in  their 
fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gare 
to  them  the  command  of  the  sea^  Had  Alexander 
required  that  this  fleet  shonid  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Persians  and  placed  in  his  serrice,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The 
TTrians  had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for 
Persia,  nor  did  they  probably  (as  Arrian  supposes) 
attempt  to  trim  between  the  two  belligerents,  as  if 
the  contest  were  still  undecided^.^  Yet  rather  than 
hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian 
soldierv,  thev  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.  The  pride  of  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted 
him  to  take  a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in  order 
to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and 
crushing,  with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  spirited,  wealthy  and  intelligent  commu- 
nities of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland^;  the  channel  between  the  two 

'  This  is  the  riew  expressed  hv  Aleumdo'  himself,  in  his  sdldreai  to 
tlie  «nDT,  inTiting  them  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Tvre  (Arran,  ii.  17> 

'  Arriiui,  iL  16,  12.  Curtius  says  (iv.  2, 2),  ^  T\tos  &eilius  tocietmtem 
Aieiindri  acceptun  Tidehatur,  quam  impfrimmJ**  This  is  representing 
the  pretensions  of  the  Tynans  as  greater  than  the  fact  warrants.  They 
did  not  refuse  the  imperimm  of  Alexander,  though  they  dedined  com- 
pliance viith  one  extreme  demand. 

Ptolemy  I.  t'son  of  Lagus^  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  mider  {vetence  of  offering 
sacrifice  '  Josephus,  .\ntiq.  Jud.  xii.  1 1. 

'  Cmtiu.*,  iv  2.  7-  ^      The  aite  of  Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents 
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being  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  Hcpreparei 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  Tyre— 
city.     The  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  pro-  th"piace. 
digious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the 
side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  not 
less  than  150  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and 
base^     Besides  these  external  fortifications,  there 
was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided 
by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provi- 
sions, and  other  things  essential  to  defence. 
It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  theTy-  chancwof 

.     "^       the  Tyriani 

nans,  when  dnven  to  their  last  resource,  entertamed  —their  re- 
hopes  of  holding  out  even  against  the  formidable  ^rimn" 
arm  of  Alexander ;  and  against  Alexander  as  he  *'*^*' 
then  stood,  they  might  have  held  out  successfully ; 
for  he  had  as  yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy 
any  attack  made  simply  from  land.  The  question 
turned  upon  the  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyrian  among 
them)  in  the  iEgean  under  the  Persian  admiral. 
Alexander — master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus, 
Sidon,  and  all  the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre  — 
calculated  that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities 
would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home  and  bring 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as 
the  victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the 
willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the 
Tyrians  with  decent  consideration  ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made  them  his 
enemies. 

What   passed   among   the   Persian   fleet    under 


nothing  in  the  least  conformable  to  the  description   of  Alexander's 
time.  1  -Arriftn,  ii.  18,  .S ;  ii.  21,  4 ;  ii.  22,  8. 
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Autopbradates  in  the  i£gean,  when  they  were 
informed,  first  that  Alexander  was  master  of  the 
other  Phenician  cities — next,  that  he  was  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  Tyre — we  know  very  imper- 
fectly. The  Tyrian  prince  Azemiichus  brought 
home  his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own  city* ; 
the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no 
longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own 
cities  had  submitted ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated 
longer  before  they  declared  themselves.  If  Darius, 
or  even  Autopbradates  without  Darius,  instead  of 
abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually  did), 
had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
offered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dic- 
tated—  the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  improbably 
have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the  struggle. 
Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander 
against  Persia,  would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  in- 
struments for  crushing  a  kindred  city.  These  con- 
tingencies, though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in 
favour  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution 
of  the  Tyrians ;  who  were  farther  encouraged  by 
promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  their 
colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  deputies 
were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  and 
children^. 

'  Azetnilchus  was  with  Autopbradates  when  Alexander  declared  hos- 
tility against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  10);  he  was  in  Tyre  when  it  was 
captured  (Arrian,  ii.  24,  8). 

'  Curtius,  iv.  Ii,  10  ;  Arrian,  ii.  24,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  40,  41.  Curtius 
(iv.  2,  15)  says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the  Tyrians  to  invite 
them  to  peace ;  that  the  Tynans  not  only  reftised  the  propositions,  but 
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Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  Alexander 
fleet ;  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  moieacroM 
yet  come.     It  was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  solid  between 
mole  two  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  thc'mthf- 
half  mile  of  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  ^n?-  Th« 

project  is 

islet.  He  pressed  into  his  service  labouring  hands  defeated, 
by  thousands '  from  the  neighbourhood ;  he  had 
stones  in  abundance  from  Palaetyrus,  and  wood 
from  the  forests  in  Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though 
prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious 
and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland,  where  the 
Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it ;  and  became 
far  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to 
damage  from  winds  and  waves.  The  Tyrian  tri- 
remes and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite 
of  all  the  protection  devised  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  planted  two  towers  in  front  of  their  advancing 
mole,  and  discharged  projectiles  from  engines  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by  unremitting 
eflforts,  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city-wall ;  when 
suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent 
forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles,  which 
they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set 
fire  to  the  two  towers.     At  the  same  time,  the  full 

put  the  deputies  to  death,  contrar\'  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  men- 
tions nothing  about  this  sending  of  deputies,  whieh  he  wouhl  hardly 
have  omitted  to  do  had  he  found  it  stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it 
tends  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Alexander.  Moreover  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  Alexander's  tem])erament,  after  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Tyrians. 


i 
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naval  force  of  the  city,  ships  and  little  boats,  was 
sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of  the 
mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the 
Macedonian  engines  were  burnt, — the  outer  wood- 
work which  kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in 
many  places, — and  a  large  part  of  the  structure 
came  to  pieces  ^ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh 
engines,  but  also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew. 
He  resolved  to  give  it  greater  breadth  and  strength, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more  towers  abreast  in 
front,  and  for  better  defence  against  lateral  attacks. 
But  it  had  now  become  plain  to  him,  that  while 
the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  sea^  no  efforts  by 
land  alone  would  enable  him  to  take  the  town. 
LfCaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus  therefore  to  recon- 
struct the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself 
repaired  to  Sidon,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  as 
large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  together  triremes 
from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes,  ten  from 
the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus. 
But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in 
requisition  the  ships  of  the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon, 
Bybius,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to  him.  These 
ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  ad- 
miral and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders ; 
while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerful 
fleet  of  120  ships  of  war*.     He  was  now  roaster  of 


^  Arrian,  ii.  18,  19 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  42 ;  Curtius,  iv.  3,  6,  ?• 
'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  1-4 ;  Curtius,  iv.  2,  14.     It   evinces  how  strongly 
Arrian  looks  at  everything  from  Alexander's  point  of  view,  when  we 
find  him  telling  us,  that  that  monarch  forgave  the  Phcnicians  and  Cy- 
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a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprising  the  most  part,  and 
the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the 
consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last 
real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
Persia.  The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near 
the  ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander, 
had  now  been  fulfilled  ;  since  by  successful  opera- 
tions on  land,  be  had  conquered  and  brought  into 
his  power  a  superior  Persian  fleet'. 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  Heappean 
equipments   and  training,    with    Macedonians   as  withlna!* 
soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  A^'^^ud 
head  of  some  light  troops  for  an   expedition  of  ^^^^^^ 
eleven  days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  "«»• 
Libanus,  whom  be  dispersed  or  put  down,  though 
not  without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard*. 
On  returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement   of  4000  Grecian   hoplites, 
welcome  auxiharies  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Then, 
going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he 
sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping 
that  the  Tynans  would  come  out  and  fight.     But 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  conster- 
nation ;  having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow- 
Phenicians  were  now  among  the  besiegers.     Alex- 
ander, having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians  would 
not  accept  a  sea-fight,   immediately  caused   their 

prians  for  their  adherence  and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  consi- 
dering that  they  had  acted  under  compulsion. 

*  Arrian,  i.  18,  15.  In  the  siege  of  Tyre  (four  centuries  earUer)  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneser,  Sidon  and  other  Phenician  towns 
had  lent  their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menander  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
ix.  14,  2). 

^  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5  ;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  24. 
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two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched  ;  that 
on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — 
that  on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  Pheni- 


cians 


1 


From  this  time  forward,  the  doom  of  Tvre  was 
certain.  The  Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruc- 
tion to  the  mole,  which  was  completed  across  the 
channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls  ;  moveable 
towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  assault ; 
attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though 
reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  be- 
siegers. So  gigantic  was  the  strength  of  the  wall 
fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the  northern 
side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's  engines 
could  make  any  breach  in  it ;  but  on  the  south  side 
towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large 
breach  having  been  made  in  this  south- wall,  he 
assaulted  it  with  two  ships  manned  by  the  hypas- 
pists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  himself 
commanded  in  one  and  Adm^tus  in  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced 
all  round,  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders. 
Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges 
were  thrown  out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he 
and  Adm^tus  rushed  forward  with  their  respective 
storming-parties.  AdmStus  got  upon  the  wall,  but 
was  there  slain  ;   Alexander  also  was  among  the 

»  Arrian,  ii.  20,  9-16;  Curtius,  iv.  3,  11. 
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first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  foot- 
ing on  the  wall  as  to  overpower  all  resistance.  At 
the  same  time,  his  ships  also  forced  their  way  into 
the  two  harbours^  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 
into  his  power'. 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance 
had  become  desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did 
not  lose  their  courage.  They  barricaded  the  streets, 
and  concentrated  their  strength  especially  at  a  de- 
fensible post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of 
Agenor.  Here  the  battle  again  raged  furiously 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Macedonians, 
incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  pri- 
soners, whom  the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on 
the  battlements. .  All  who  took  shelter  in  the  temple 
of  H^rakl^s  were  spared  by  Alexander  from  respect 
to  the  sanctuary  :  among  the  number  were  the 
prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginian envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of 
kindred,  and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  preserved 
some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror*.  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  surviving 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  while  2000  of  them  who  riuVbS?,^ 
survived,  either  from  disabling  wounds,  or  from  the  ^^1^^^^^ 
fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  Alexander, 
sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander^     The  females,  maimng 

captives 
told. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  23,  24  ;  Curtius,  iv.  4,11;  Diodor.  xvii.  46. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  4,  15. 

'  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Curtius  (iv.  4,  17)  and  by  Diodorus 

^xvii.  46).     It  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  perhaps  may  not  haye      . 
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the  children,  and  the  slaves,  were  sold  to  the  slave- 
merchant.  The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been 
about  30,000:  a  total  rather  small,  as  we  must 
assume  slaves  to  be  included  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage^ 
Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into 
the  city  and  consummated  his  much- desired  sacri* 
fice  to  Herakles.  His  whole  force,  land  and  naval, 
fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  proces- 
sion.    A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been 

■  _ 

offered  to  that  God,  when  we  consider  that  it  had 
been  purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unnecessary 
siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and  high- 
spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshipers.  What  the 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say. 
The  number  of  their  slain  is  staged  by  Arrian  at 
400,  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth  ;  for 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged 
the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven  months, 
though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to 
accomplish  it  sooner^. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander 
received  and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from 
Darius,  offering  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of 
all  the  territory  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as 
ransom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that 
Alexander  should  become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as 
his  ally.     "  If  I  were  Alexander  (said  Parmenio)  I 

found  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  dis- 
believing it. 

■  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46. 

'  The  resuscitating  force  of  commercial  industry  is  seen  by  the  fact, 
that  in  spite  of  this  total  destruction,  Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  city  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757). 
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should  accept  such  terms,  instead  of  plunging  into 
farther  peril." — ' '  So  would  I  (replied  Alexander) 
if  I  were  Parmenio ;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I 
must  return  a  different  answer."  His  answer  to 
Darius  was  to  this  effect : — **  I  want  neither  your 
money  nor  your  cession.  All  your  money  and 
territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are  tendering 
to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  I  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her — whether 
you  give  her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship'." 
Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and  the 
prostrate ;  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a 
competitor,  and  his  language  towards  them  was 
that  of  brutal  insolence.  Of  course  this  was  the 
last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw,  if  he 
had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open 
except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  The  Mace- 
Palestine,  and  having  accepted  the  voluntary  sub-  overpowers 
mission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander  marched  forward  to  «id  be'***°* 
conquer  Egypt.      He  had  determined,  before  he  roiJ,"  of 
undertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the  interior  ^'J^'^^*" 
of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  uiand*. 
all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure 
his  rear  against  any  serious  hostility.     His  great 
fear  was,  of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised  against 
him  by  Persian  gold^;  arid  Egypt  was  the  last  re- 

*  Arrian,  ii.  25, 5 ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.  The  answer  is  more  insolent  in  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Arrian,  than  in  the  pomp  of  Curtius.  Plutarch 
(Alexand.  29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Diodorus  also  gives  the 
answer  differently  (xvii.  54) — and  represents  the  embassy  as  coming 
somewhat  later  in  time,  after  Alexander's  return  from  Egypt. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  17,  4. 
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maining  possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave 
them  the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.     Those 
means  were  indeed  now  prodigiously  curtailed  by 
the  feeble   condition   of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
^gean,  unable  to  contend  with  the  increasing  fleet 
of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus  and  Am- 
photerus,  now  numbering  160  saiP.     During  the 
summer  of  332  b.c,  while  Alexander  was  prose- 
cuting the  siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered 
all  the  important  acquisitions — Chios,  LfCsbos,  and 
Tenedos — which  had  been  made  by  Memnon  for 
the  Persian  interests.     The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos 
invited  them  and  ensured  their  success ;  those  of 
Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced 
by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of 
his  insular  partisans,  Apollonides  and  others,  with 
a  military  force.     The  Macedonian  admirals  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to 
carry  it  by  their  friends  within.     Pharnabazus  was 
here  captured  with  his  entire  force;  twelve  triremes 
thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries. 
Aristonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna — 
arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant 
of  the  capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour, 
and  made  prisoner.   There  remained  only  Mityl6n6, 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian 
Chares,  with  a  garrison  of  2000  men ;  who  how- 
ever, seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out  against  the 
Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.     The  Persians  were 
thus  expelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among 

*  Curtius,  iv.  5,  14. 
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the  Grecian  islands,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia\ 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alex-  March  of 
ander  himself  directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  towards 
Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.    This  ^?gi*oT 
considerable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on  the  ^*"' 
desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situated 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.     It  was 
built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall ;  but  its  main  defence  was  derived 
from  the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast.     It 
was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis, 
with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision of  every  kind.     Confiding  in  the  strength  of 
the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  More- 
over his  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander 
first  surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable, chiefly  from  the  height  of  its  supporting 
mound.     But  Alexander    could    not    endure    the 
thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take 
Gaza.    The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater . 
was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  astonishment    produced  all   around  when  he 
should  be  seen  to  have  triumphed^. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  5,  14-22 ;  Arrian,  iii.  2,  4-8. 

'  Arriiui,  ii.  26,  5.  02  dc  /xi/xavorroiol  yiwfirjv  mrtbtUvwro,  Swopov 
thai  filq.  {Ktiv  rh  Tctxok',  but  lyfros  rov  x«fM""o^'  oXX*  'AXc^vdp^  e66Kti 
tdp€T€0¥  thrai,  oat^  dnopartpov'  (KirXrf^fiv  ycip  roifg  iroXcfuovr  t6  tffryov 
T^  wapaK&Y<p  cVl  fUya,  kqI  t6  firj  iXtiv  alaxp^v  tlpal  ol,  \fy6pMvov  tfs  re 

About  the  fidelity,  and  obstinate  defensive  courage,  shown  more  than 
once  by  the  inhabitants  of  Qaza — see  Polybius,  xvi.  40. 
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Hii  fine  He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city, 

fidi^heis  close  by  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
hHIJwtoll^  ^^^  battering  engines.  This  external  mound  was 
mound**  completed,  and  the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the 
round  the  wall,  whcu  a  well-plauued  sally  by  the  garrison 
overthrew  the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines. 
The  timely  aid  of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hyp- 
aspists,  protected  their  retreat ;  but  he  himself, 
after  escaping  a  snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian 
deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a 
dart  discharged  from  a  catapult ;  as  the  prophet 
Aristander  had  predicted — giving  assurance  at  the 
same  time,  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands^ 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the 
engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea ; 
and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried  around  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render  it 
approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  asto- 
nishment, was  250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two 
stadia  (1240  feet)  broad ^;  the  loose  sand  around 
could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that  materials 
must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The 
undertaking  was  at  length  completed;  in  what 
length  of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable — though  doubtless  thousands  of 

^  ArriaD,  ii.  26,  27 ;  Curtius,  iv.  6,  12-18 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27^  5.  x^M^  x'^'^^'^^^^  ^^  KVKKt^  itavT6B€v  r$r  fr($Xcfl»r. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  as  Droysen  remarks  (Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen, 
p.  199),  that  iravr6$€v  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  literal  strictness,  but 
only  as  meaning  in  many  different  portions  of  the  walled  circuit.  Tet 
if  this  had  been  intended,  Arrian  would  surely  haye  said  x<i^fMira  in  the 
plural,  not  x^f^* 
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labourers  would  be  pressed  iu  from  the  circum- 
jacent country*. 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-  Gaza  ij 
rams,  by  mines>  and  by  projectile  engines  with  storm,  after 
various  missiles.  Presently  the  walls  were  breached  fw"  monihi. 
in  several  places,  though  the  defenders  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damaged  parts. 
Alexander  attempted  three  distinct  general  assaults ; 
but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Gazseans.  At  length,  after  still  farther  breach- 
ing of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his 
attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx 
being  brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the 
greatest  emulation  reigned  among  the  officers.  The 
i£akld  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall ; 
but  the  other  divisions  manifested  hardly  less 
ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken.  Its 
gallant  defenders  resisted;  with  unabated  spirit,  to 
the  last;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed 
soldiery  being  no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treat-  xhegarri- 
ment — the  prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  JtufaTn. 
Batis ;  who,  having  manifested  the  greatest  energy  g^^g?^  ** 
and  valour,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet  still  ^*^"'  ^^® 

''  ^  becomes 

alive.     In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by  Licon-  prisoner, 

severely 

natus  and  Phildtas  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  wounded. 
who  cast  upon  him  looks  of  vengeance  and  fury. 
The  Macedonian  prince  had  undertaken  the  siege 
mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  could 
overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.  But  he 
had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and 

'  Diodorus  (xvii.  48)  states  the  whole  duration  of  the  siege  as  two 
months.    This  seems  rather  under  than  over  the  prohahle  truth. 

o2 
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labour,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he 
succeeded, — that  the  palm  of  honour  belonged 
rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the  mul- 
titude of  victors.  To  such  disappointment,  which 
would  sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is 
to  be  added  the  fact,  that  he  had  himself  incurred 
great  personal  risk  and  received  a  severe  wound. 
Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent  anger ;  which 
was  moreover  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Batis — an  eunuch — a  black  man — tall 
and  robust,  but  at  the  same  time  fat  and  lumpish — 
and  doubtless  at  the  moment  covered  with  blood 
and  dirt.  Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive 
to  eyes  familiar  with  Qrecian  gymnastics,  contri- 
buted to  kindle  the  wrath  of  Alexander  to  its  highest 
pitch.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre,  his  indignation  had 
been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the  2000  surviving 
combatants ;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure  of  a 
still  stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single 
captive,  upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict 
Wrath  of  a  punishmcut  as  novel  as  it  was  cruel.  He  directed 
against  the  fcct  of  Batis  to  be  bored,  and  brazen  rings  to 
whom  he  be  passcd  through  them ;  after  which  the  naked 
auMM  tobe  jjQ^jy  Qf  jJjJq  bravc  man,  yet  surviving,  was  tied 
chariot,  and  ^ijjj  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by  Alex- 

draggea  ^ 

round  the     audcr  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst  the 
triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  army  \    Herein 

*  CurtiuB,  iv.  6,  25-30;  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Verbor.  p.  123-125 
— with  the  citation  there  given  from  Hegesias  of  Magnesia.  Diodonis 
(zvii.  48,  49)  simply  mentions  Gaza  in  two  sentences,  but  gives  no  de- 
tails of  any  kind. 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  Batis,  nor  did  be  pro- 
bably find  anything  about  \\  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus.  There  are 
assignable  reasons  why  they  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  disgraceful 
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Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of  the 
exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilles,  copied 
the  ignominious  treatment  described  in  the  Iliad  as 
inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor  \ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of 
Homeric  reminiscences  operating  upon  an  infuriated 
and  vindictive  temperament,  stands  out  in  respect 
of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting  the 
treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His 
remaining  measures  were  conformable  to  received 
usage.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Gazaeans  were 
sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians^. 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  .which  occupied  b.c332, 
both  together  nine  months*,  were  the  hardest  fight-  ^1^13^, 
ing  that  Alexander  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  1"^" 

.  .       .  Egypt,  and 

ever  did  encounter  throughout  his  life.     After  such  occupies  it 
toils,  the  march  to  Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  aiita^e.''" 
(October  332  b.c),    was  an  affair  of  holiday  and 
triumph.     Mazakes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  having 
few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaffected  native  popula- 
tion, was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the  approaching 

to  Alexander.  Bat  Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  says  nothing  inconsistent 
with  or  contradicting  the  statement  of  Curtius ;  while  he  himself  re- 
cognises how  emnlous  Alexander  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achilles 
(vii.  14,  7). 

The  passage  describing  this  scene,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hege- 
sias  by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  as  an  example  of  bad  rhythm  and 
taste,  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  the  details  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Batis,  which  were  well  calculated  to  disgust  and  aggravate  the 
wrath  of  Alexander.  The  bad  taste  of  Ilegesias  as  a  writer  does  not 
diminish  his  credibility  as  a  witness.  '  Arrian,  vii.  14,  7. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27f  11.  About  the  circumstances  and  siege  of  Gaza,  see 
#he  work  of  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  Philistaische  Kiiste,  p.  242.  Leip. 
1852.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  4. 
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conqueror.  Seven  days'  march  brought  Alexander 
and  bis  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Hephaestion,  had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not 
only  open  gates  and  a  submissive  governor,  but  also 
crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  to  welcome  hitn\ 
He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up 
the  river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the 
same  place  by  land.  The  satrap  Mazakes  surren- 
dered himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in  the  city,  SOO 
talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture. 
Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid 
sacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  Egyptian  God  Apis ;  to  which  he  added  gym- 
nastic and  musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for 
the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost 

branch  of  the  Nile  to  Kandpus  at  its  mouth,  from 

whence  he  sailed  westerly  along  the  shore  to  look 

at  the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and 

He  deter,     the  lake  Maredtis.     Reckoning  Eeypt  now  as  a 

mines  on  •  /•  •  o        o./ 1^ 

founding     portiou  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the 

Alexandria.   ,        .  /•  i  •         j  •    ^  i    ^  • 

business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as 
well  as  of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  his  extraneous  land  and  sea 
force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Per- 
sians and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of 
founding  a  new  city  of  his  own  on  the  seaboard, 
convenient  for  communication  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     His   imagination,    susceptible   to   al^ 

*  Arrian,  iii.  1,  3;  Curtiiis,  iv.  7i  1,  2j  Diodor.  xvii.  4f>. 
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Homeric  impressions  and  influenced  by  a  dream, 
first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of  Pliaros  as  a  suitable  place 
for  his  intended  city\  Perceiving  soon,  however, 
that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he  in- 
cluded it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the 
adjacent  mainland.  The  Gods  were  consulted,  and 
encouraging  responses  were  obtained;  upon  which 
Alexander  himself  marked  out  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  Gods  as  well 
as  Egyptian ^  It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy  Alexandria ; 
which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived  to 
see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as 
a  corpse.  The  site  of  the  place,  between  the  sea 
and  the  Lake  Maredtis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and  commerce. 
The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of 
forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by 
sea,  on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere ;  while  the 
Lake  Maredtis,  communicating  by  various  canals 
with  the  river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  ex- 
portable produce  from  the  interior^.  As  soon  as 
houses  were  ready,  commencement  was  made  by 
transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kandpus,  and  probably  of 
other  towns  besides,  by  the  intendant  Kleomenes^. 
Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 

*  CurtiiiB^  iv.  8,  1-4 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  26. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  !»  8 ;  Cuitius,  iv.  8,  2-6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  62. 

'  Strabo,  XTii.  p.  7^3.  Other  authors  however  speak  of  the  salubrity 
of  Alexandria  less  fiivourably  than  Strabo :  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des 
Hist,  d* Alexandre,  p.  287. 

*  Pseudo-Aristotle,  CEconomic.  ii.  32. 
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Ptolemaic  princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur 
and  population  during  their  rule  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  revenues  were  spent 
greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration.  But  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any 
prescience  of  such  an  imposing  future.  *  He  intended 
it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could  conveniently  rule 
lSgypt>  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  extensive 
empire  all  round  the  iSgean ;  and  had  Egypt  re- 
mained thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  sub- 
stantive imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably 
not  have  risen  beyond  mediocrity  ^ 
HbvUitto  The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distin- 
and  oracle  guished  the  four  or  five  months'  stay  of  Alexander 
The  oracle  io  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the  sandy  desert 
hto'to'iS  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  This  is  chiefly 
zeuT"  ^^  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self- adoration 
and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanity.  His 
achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  so 
transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself 
included — the  Gods  had  given  to  him  such  incessant 
good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or  put  down  his 
enemies — that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman 
personality  seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such 
a  superhuman  career^.  He  had  to  look  back  to 
the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and 
Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy  prototype*.     Conceiving 

^  Arrian,  iii.  5,  4-9.  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  11)  says  about  Egypt  under 
the  Romans — *'  provinciam  aditu  difficilem,  annonie  fecundam,  super- 
stitione  et  lascivift  discordem  et  mobilem,  insciam  legum,  ignaram  ma- 
g;ir;tratuum,"  &e.     Compare  Polybius  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  7^7. 

*  Diotlor.  xvii.  61.  rric/i^pta  y  (o-fa-Oat  rrjs  (k  rov  Btov  ytvifrt^s  ro 
fitytBoi  rSiv  cV  raU  Trpa^ro-i  KOTOpOatfidTav  (answer  of  the  priest  of 
Ammon  to  Alexander). 

*  Arrian.,  iii.  S,  2. 
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himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son  of  Zeus,  with  only 
a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go  and 
ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  march  of  several  days,  through 
a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes  peril- 
ous,— was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of 
the  favour  of  the  Gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just 
when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required  water.  When 
the  guides  lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the  sand, 
on  a  sudden  two  speaking  serpents,  or  two  ravens, 
appeared  preceding  the  march  and  indicating  the 
right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made  by 
Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthenes,  companions 
and  contemporaries  ;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries 
afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that 
there  was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alex- 
ander, though  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the 
details  ^  The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed 
Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of  the  God,  and  farther 
assured  him  that  his  career  would  be  one  of  unin- 
terrupted victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to  the 
Gods ;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the 
oracle  for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer 
that  the  rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would 
be  acceptable  to  Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and 
presents,  Alexander  quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full 
and  smcere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
Ammon ;  which  faith  was  farther  confirmed  by 
declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other  oracles 

'  Arrifin,  iii.  3,  12.  Kai  Sri  fitv  Bu6v  ri  (vytniXafftp  avr^,  t^^ 
iaxvpla'afT0ait  ori  Koi  r6  €Ik6s  ravrff  c^fi*  to  ^  dr/xjccf  tow  \6yov 
a<fftikovTO  ol  aX\jj  Kai  SkXj]  xmip  avrov  i^Tfyr^frap^voi. 

Compare  Curtius,  iv.  7, 12-15 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  49-^1 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
21  \  Kallisthenes  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  811. 
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— that  of  Erytbree  in  Ionia,  and  of  Branchidse  near 
Miletus  \  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himself 
to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased 
with  those  who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and 
angry  with  sceptics  or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a 
mere  political  manoeuvre  of  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hellenic  population 
over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire^.  But  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple 
exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from 
the  beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  lead- 
ing Macedonians  in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a 
deliberate  insult  to  the  memory  of  Philip.  This  is 
the  theme  always  touched  upon  in  moments  of  dis- 
satisfaction. To  Parmenio,  to  Phildtas,  to  Kleitus, 
and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the 
king,  in  disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  appeared  highly  offensive. 
Discontents  on  this  subject  an^ong  the  Macedonian 
officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious,  and  will 
be  found  re-appearing  hereafter^. 
B.C.  331,  The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was 
January,     pi^gg^j  ^t  Mcmphis.      While  nominating,  various 

officers  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hegelochus  his 

^  Kjdlistheiies,  Fragm.  xvi.  ap.  Alezand.  Magn.  Histor.  Scriptor.  ed. 
Geier.  p.  257 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  814. 

'  Plutarch,  Alezand.  28.  Arrian  hints  at  the  same  explanation 
(vii.  29,  6). 

'  Curtius,  iv.  10,  d  —  "  fastidio  esse  patriam,  abdicari  Philippum 
patrcm,  coelum  vanis  cogitationibus  petere."  Arrian,  iii.  26,  1 ;  Ctir- 
tius,  vi.  9,  18.  vi.  11,  23. 
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admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Arrange. 
Methymna,  and  other  despots  of  the  various  insular  S'/ A?e" 
Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  handed  Memphis— 
over  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  ^[^^^^ 

*  '  prisoners 

the  citizens  pleased  ;  all  except  the  Chian  Apollo-  brought 
nides,  who  was  sent  to  Elephantine  in  the  south  of  iCgean. 
Egypt  for  detention.  In  most  of  the  cities,  the 
despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred,  that  when 
delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death*. 
Phamabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prisoners, 
but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards 
when  the  fleet  touched  at  Kos*. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  b.c.  331, 
of  Greeks  and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Marchf^ 
Phenicia.    It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  affairs  "« ?">- 

.  ceeds  to 

of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  Phcnida— 
expedition  into  the  interior  against  Darius.     He  fr^^* 
punished  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  re-  spiendl'd 
volted  and  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  prefect  An-  J[J||,^i^. 
dromachus^.     In  addition  to  all  the  business  trans-  ^entssent 

to  Anti« 

acted,  Alexander  made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  pater. 
Herakles,  and  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other 
Gods.  Choice  festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  cele- 
brated, analogous  to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with 
the  best  actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize. 
The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  each  under- 
taking the  duty  of  chordgus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors, 
and  striving  to  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed 
judges — as  was  practised  among  the  ten  tribes  at 
Athens'*. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  8,  1 1 .  '  Arrian,  iii.  2,  8,  9. 

'  Ciirtius,  iv.  8,  10.  *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  29  ;  Arrian,  /.  c. 
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m.  In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhi- 

bitions, Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his 
march  into  the  interior  ^  He  had  already  sent  for- 
k  ward  a  detachment  to  Thapsakus,  the  usual  ford  of 
the  Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.  The 
Mkilr^  Persian  Mazaeus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side, 
with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them 
Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  liinder  the  bridges  from 
being  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being 
carried  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.  After 
eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,  Alexander  and 
his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.  Mazaeus,  on 
the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army 
arrive,  withdrew  his  small  force  without  delay,  and 
retreated  to  the  Tigris ;  so  that  the  two  bridges  were 
completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forthwith^ 
March  Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the 

from  the  optiou  of  marchiug  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
Co  the  to  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire, 
J^^i^^  and  the  natural  place  to  find  Darius^.  But  this 
^^^  march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  it 
aboTcNiiie.  y^i\}^  the  Tcu  Thousaod  Greeks)  would  be  one  of  ex- 

vch,  with-  ^ 

out  resist-  tremc  Suffering  and  through  a  desert  country  where 
no  provisions  were  to  be  got.  Moreover,  Mazaeus 
in  retreating  had  taken  a  north-easterly  direction 


> 


iiL  6, 12. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  7,  1-6;  CtiTthis,  iv.  9,  12 — "  undecimit  cartris  pervemt 
ad  Euphraten." 

*  So  Alexander  contiden  Babylon  (Airian,  ii.  1 7,  ^10)— vpox«/n7otiy- 

rt»r  £vv  r§  dvvdficft  ivl  BaffvX&ifa  rr  kcu  Aap€tov t6p  t€  twi  Baffin 

\&ifos  arSKov  wotria-dfuBcL,  &c.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Arrian's  re- 
mark, iii.  7i  6 — where  he  assig;ns  the  reason  why  Alexander,  after  pass- 
ing the  Euphrates  at  Thapsakus^  did  not  take  the  straight  road  towards 
Babylon.  Cyrus  the  younger  marched  directly  to  Babylon  to  attack 
Artaxerxcs.  Susa,  Ekbatana,  and  Persepolis  were  more  distant,  and 
less  exposed  to  an  enemy  from  the  west. 
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towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Tigris ;  and  some 
prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main  army 
was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris 
appears  not  to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul). 
Accordingly  he  directed  his  march,  first  nearly  north- 
ward, having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left  hand  ;  next 
eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching 
the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  unde- 
fended. Not  a  single  enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded 
the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  his  infantry^ 
cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of 
crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  slippery  footing  \  A  resolute  and  vigilant 
enemy  might  have  rendered  the  passage  almost  im- 
possible. But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  was 
not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone, 
than  in  what  they  actually  did^. 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  b^.  3si, 

_  _^       ,  _  ,-  /•«  Sept.  20. 

two  days.  Durmg  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  Eciipteof 
occurred,  nearly  total ;  which  spread  consternation  J^j'^jllJ^"; 
among  the  army,  combined  with  complaints  asainst  approaches 

U-  •  •         1  J         •   /       ^  f     aU      n**'to^he 

his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust  as  to  the  army  of 

i  .  1  •    1      ai  <      •  Darius  in 

unknown   regions  on  which  they  were   entering,  position. 
Alexander,  while  offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Earth,  combated  the  prevailing  depres- 
sion by  declarations  from  his  own  prophet  Ari- 
stander  and  from  Egyptian  astrologers,  who  pro- 

^  Anian,  iii.  7»  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  55;  Curtius,  iv.  9, 17-24.  ''Magna 
miinimenta  regni  Tigris  atque  Euphrates  erant/'  is  a  part  of  the  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Dfuius  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Curtius 
(iv.  14,  10).    Both  these  great  defences  were  abandoned. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  9,  23 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  39. 
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claimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  Greeks,  and  SelSnd 
the  Persians ;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  por- 
tended victory  to  the  Macedonians — and  victory 
too  (so  Aristander  promised),  before  the  next  new 
moon.  Having  thus  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alex- 
ander marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with 
the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or 
Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering  a  small 
advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from 
prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not 
far  ofF^ 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous 
defeat  of  Issus.  What  Darius  had  been  doing 
during  this  long  interval,  and  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only 
of  one  proceeding  on  his  part — ^his  missions,  twice 
repeated,  to  Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating 
peace,  with*  the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  cap- 
tive family.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have 
done,  either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to 
avert  the  perils  of  the  future  ;  nothing,  to  save  his 
fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
nothing,  to  relieve,  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges 
of  which  collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near 
ten  months.  The  disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at 
Issus  had  already  lost  him  the  confidence  of  several 
of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Per- 
sian cause  as  lost^,  and  tried  to  set  up  for  himself. 


*  Arrian,  iii.  7»  12;  iii.  8,  3.  Curtius,  iv.  10,  11-18. 
'  Arrian,  ii.  13;  Curtius,  iv.  1,  27-30 — '*  cum  in  illo  statu  rerum  id 
quemque,  quod  occupasset,  babiturum  arbitraretur  '*  (Amyntas). 
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in  which  attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt. 
The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt 
for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that 
reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the 
country  to  Alexander \  Having  incurred  so  de- 
plorable a  loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by 
augmented  vigour. 

But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  Paniyiiog 
his  wife,  and  several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into  himp!^^" 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Among  the  countless  f^J^^^ 
advantages  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  ^JJ,,^^,^^ 
acquisition  was  not  the  least.     It  placed  Darius  in  ^if«* 
the  condition  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for 
good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.     The  Persian  kings 
were  often  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or 
generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and  families,  as 
a  pledge  for  fidelity ;  and  Darius  himself  had  re- 
ceived this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition 
of  entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet*.     Bound 
by  the  like  chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had 
now  become  his  superior,  Darius  was  afraid  to  act 
with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring  down  evil 
upon  his  captive  family.     By  allowing  Alexander 
to  subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at 
an  enormous  price.     Such  propositions  did  satisfy 
Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even 

*  ArriaDy  iii.  1, 3.  rrip  t€  iv  "Io-o-jj)  fJMxrjv  oirc^s  awipri  irtrnftrfifvos  (the 
tatrap  of  Egypt)  ical  Lapuov  &rg  alcxp^  ^vy^  t<fivy€,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  23.  Compare  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  i.  4,  9 ;  Herodot. 
vii.  10. 
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Philip,  had  Philip  been  the  victor.     The  insatiate 

nature  of  Alexander  had  not  yet  been  fully  proved. 

It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuously  rejected 

everything  short  of  surrender  at  discretion,  that 

Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates 

for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

Good  treat-       The  couduct  of  Alexander   towards   the   regal 

nptwe  ^  ^   hostages,  honourable  as  it  was  to  his  sentiment, 

AiwMdc?    evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  their  value 

— ^ecenary  ^8  a  subjcct  of  political  negotiation\     It  was  essen- 

their  value   tial  that  he  should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference 

~      *  due  to  their  rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their 

price  as  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well  as  of 

his  own  army.     He  carried  them  along  with  his 

^  The  praise  bestowed  upon  the  contineiice  of  Alexander^  for  re- 
fnsiDg  to  visit  Statira  the  wife  of  Dariiis,  is  exaggerated  even  to 
absurdity. 

In  regard  to  women,  Alexander  was  by  temperament  cold,  the  oppo- 
site of  his  father  Philip.  During  his  youth,  his  development  was  so 
tardy,  that  there  was  even  a  surmise  of  some  physical  disability  (Hie- 
ronymus  ap.  Athenie.  x.  p.  435).  As  to  the  most  beautiful  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  he  had  only  to  refuse  the  numerous  tenders  made  to  him 
by  those  who  sought  to  gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex.  22).  More- 
over, after  the  capture  of  Damascus,  he  did  select  for  himself,  from 
among  the  female  captives,  Barsin^,  the  widow  of  his  illustrious  rival 
Memnon;  daughter  of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful  woman  of  engaging 
manners,  and  above  all,  distinguished,  by  having  received  Hellenic 
education,  from  the  simply  Oriental  harem  of  Darius  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
21).  In  adopting  the  widow  of  Memnon  as  his  mistress,  Alexander  may 
probably  have  had  present  to  his  imagination  the  example  of  his  legend- 
ary ancestor  Neoptolemus,  whose  tender  relations  with  Andromache, 
widow  of  his  enemy  Hektor,  would  not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader  of 
Euripides.    Alexander  had  by  Barsind  a  son  called  Herakles. 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  by  ambition, — so  overcharged 
with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  command,  which  he  always  performed 
himself, — and  so  continually  engaged  in  fatiguing  bodily  effort, — ^that  he 
had  little  leisure  left  for  indulgences ;  such  leisure  as  he  had,  he  pre- 
ferred devoting  to  wine-parties  with  the  society  and  conversation  of  his 
officers. 
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army,  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  through  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris.  To  them,  this  must  have  proved  a  severe 
toil ;  and  in  fact,  the  queen  Statira  became  so  worn 
out  that  she  died  shortly  after  crossing  the  Tigris' ; 
to  him  also,  it  must  have  been  an  onerous  obliga- 
tion, since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them 
all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  as- 
signed a  considerable  guard  to  watch  them,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  marching  into  an  unknown 
country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to 
be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hos- 
tages would  have  been  better  guarded  and  might 
have  been  treated  with  still  greater  ceremony,  in  a 
city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably  wished  to 
have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to 
happen,  the  surrender  of  them  might  ensure  a  safe 
retreat  under  circumstances  otherwise  fatal  to  its 
accomplishment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  immense 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  feTt^dby 
Persian  empire,  Darius  summoned  all  his  forces  to  Se^pUhw 
defend  what  he  still  retained.     He  brought  together  l^^^l^^^^ 
a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  that  which  TP^f 

*  Arbela. 

had  been  defeated  at  Issus^.     Contingents  arrived 

'  Curtius,  iv.  10,  19.    **  Itincris  continui  laborc  animiqtie  legntudine 
fatigata,"  &c. 

Curtius  and  Justin  mention  a  third  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (imme- 
diately after  having  heard  of  the  death  and  honourable  obsequies  of 
Statira)  to  Alexander,  asking  for   peaee.     The  other  authors  allude 
only  to  two  tentatives  of  this  kind ;  and  the  third  seems  by  no  means     • 
probable. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  7,  7- 
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from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  vast  Persian 
territory — from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude  of 
the  modem  town  of  Mousul,  between  that  river  and 
the  Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon 
for  the  muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude  ;  partly 
conducted  by  Darius  himself  from  Babylon,  partly 
arriving  there  by  different  routes  from  the  north, 
east,  and  south.  Arbela — a  considerable  town  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the 
ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — was 
fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  head-quarters,  where 
the  chief  magazines  were  collected  and  the  heavy 
baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were 
first  assembled  and  exercised \ 
He  fiiet  the       But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle 

ipot  for  * ,         *  ■■' 

encHmping    was,  the  neighbourhood  of  Graugamela  near  the 
h^g  the** '    river  Bumddus,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  ArbSla, 
AiexaiTder    towards  thc  Tigris,  and  about  as  much  south-east 
"wn  nJar*^  of  Mosul — a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with  nothing 
Gaagameia.  morc  than  a  few  undulating  slopes,  and  without  any 
trees.     It  was  by  nature  well-adapted  for  drawing 
up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the  free  man- 
oeuvres of  cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed  chariots; 
moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had   been  careful 
beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient*.    There  seemed  every 

'  DiodoruB,  xvii.  53 ;  Curtiiu,  iv.  9,  9. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  8, 12.  Kat  yap  koi  6<ra  mmfioka  airrov  €s  Unma-iat^,  raSni 
T€  €jc  TToXXov  ol  Htpaai,  Tois  Tt  HpfiatTiv  €ir€\avp€iv  fvjTCT^  ir€irot^K€trap 
KOI  rjj  imn^  imrdaifia. 
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thing  in  the  ground  to  favour  the  operation  both  of 
the  vast  total,  and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius ; 
who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  his  having  adventured  him- 
self in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superiornumbers  must  be 
triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alexander 
should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence 
the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  hu  equip- 
assembled  at  ArbSla  might  well  inspire  confidence ;  preparT- 

tion— 


for  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1 ,000,000  of  better  arms 

— nume- 
rous 


infantry^ — 40,000  cavalry — 200 scythed  chariots— 

and  fifteen  elephants  ;  of  which  animals  we  now  «cythed 

^  chariots-— 

read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But  eiephanu. 
besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his 
troops  more  effective  arms ;  instead  of  mere  javelins, 
strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in 
close  combat — together  with  shields  for  the  infantry 
and  breastplates  for  the  horsemen^.  He  counted 
much  also  on  the  terrific  charge  of  the  chariots, 
each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting  before  the 
horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together 

^  This  is  the  total  given  by  Arrian  as  what  he  found  set  forth  (eXe- 
yrro),  probably  the  best  information  which  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
could  procure  (Arrian,  iii.  8,  8). 

Diodorus  (xvii.  53)  says  800,000  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed 
charioto.  Justin  (xi.  12)  gives  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse.  Plu- 
tarch  (Alex.  31)  talks  generally  of  a  million  of  men.  Curtius  states  the 
army  to  have  been  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  fought  in 
Kilikia  (iv.  9,  3) ;  he  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000  horse 
(iv.  12,  13). 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  53 ;  Curtius,  iv.  9,  2. 
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with  three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke 
on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally  from  the 
naves  of  the  wheels  ^ 
■.C.S31,  Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about 

pJlation  '  ^^^  ^^^^  when  the  Macedonian  army  first  reached 
and  battle  jhc  Tigrfs,  Darius  movcd  from  Arbela,  where  his 
iHrfu*.  baggage  and  treasure  were  left — crossed  by  bridges 
the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  operation  which 
occupied  five  days — and  marched  to  take  post  on 
the  prepared  ground  near  Gaugamela.  His  battle 
array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme 
left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap  of  Bak- 
tria ;  next,  the  Dahse  and  Arach6ti,  under  com- 
mand of  Barsiientes,  satrap  of  Arachosia ;  then  the 
native  Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating, — ^the 
Susians,  under  Oxathres, —  and  the  Kadusians. 
On  the  extreme  right  were  the  contingents  of  Syria 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  under  Ma- 
Z8eus ;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates ;  next,  the 
Parthians,  Sakae,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all 
cavalry,  under  Phrataphernes ;  then  the  Albanians 
and  the  Sakesinae.  Darius  himself  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and 
around  him — the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called 
the  king's  kinsmen — the  Persian  foot-guards,  carry- 
ing pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the  butt-end — a 
regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians, 
who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and 
planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire — 

'  Curtius,  iT.  9, 3  ;  Diotlor.  xvii.  53.  Notwithstanding  the  instructive 
note  of  Miitzcl  upon  this  imssage  of  Curtius,  the  mode  in  which  these 
chariots  were  armctl  is  not  clear  on  all  |K)int8. 
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the  contingent  of  Mardi,  good  archers — and  lastly, 
the  mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in 
whom  Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians. 
In  the  rear  of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians, 
— inhabitants  of  SittakS  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
— Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to 
the  east — and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In 
front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with 
small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians  and 
Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots 
— Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  with 
fifty  more — and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front 
of  the  centre*. 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  b.c.33i, 
of  the  Persian  army,  and  four  days'  march  since  p^^u^^inlr 
his  crossing  the  Tigris — when  he  first  learnt  from  movement 
Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.     He  ander-- 
at  once  halted,  established  on  the  spot  a  camp  wUbVar- 
with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  ^ther^offi- 
four  days,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  repose,  ^[gf^i^g" 
On  the  nieht  of  the  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  connoUring 

•  1  1    •  I  11  *"  person. 

yet  leavmg  under  guard  m  the  camp  the  baggage, 
the  prisoners,  and  the  inefifectives.     He  began  his 

*  The  Persian  battle  order  bere  given  by  Arrian  (iii.  11),  is  taken 
from  Aristobulus,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  so  set  down  in  the  official 
scheme  of  the  battle,  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  officers,  and  afterwards 
captured  with  the  baggage  of  Darius.  Though  thus  authentic  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  not  complete,  even  as  to  names — while  it  says  nothing 
about  numbers  or  depth  or  extent  of  front.  Several  names,  of  various 
contingents  stated  to  have  been  present  in  the  field,  are  not  placed  in 
the  official  return — thus  the  Sogdiaui,  the  Ariaus,  and  the  Indian 
mountaineers  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  haviug  joined  Darius  (iii.  8) ; 
the  Kossacans,  by  Diodonis  (xvii.  59) ;  the  Sogdiaui,  MassagetK,  Be- 
hta^  Kossa^ans,  Gortysc,  Phrygians^  and  Kataouians,  by  Curtius  (iv.  12). 
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march,  over  a  range  of  low  elevations  which  divided 
him  from  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  at- 
tack them  at  daybreak.  But  his  progress  was  so 
retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two  armies  first 
came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  descend- 
ing slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and 
called  together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult 
whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and 
commence  the  attack  forth  with  \  Though  most  of 
them  pronounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet  Parmenio 
contended  that  this  course  would  be  rash  ;  that  the 
ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties,  natural 
or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
ought  to  be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this 
latter  view,  Alexander  halted  for  the  day  ;  yet  still 
retaining  his  battle  order,  and  forming  a  new  en- 
trenched camp,  to  which  the  baggage  and  the  pri- 
soners were  now  brought  forward  from  the  prece- 
ding day's  encampment^.  He  himself  spent  the  day, 
with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  re- 

*  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5-/. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  9,  2-8.  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  the 
baggage,  &c.  was  brought  forward  from  the  iirst  camp  to  the  second. 
But  we  see  that  such  must  have  been  the  fact,  from  what  hapix^ned 
during  the  battle.  Alexander's  baggage,  which  was  plundered  by  a 
body  of  Persian  cavalry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
as  the  <1istanro  of  the  first  camp  would  require.  This  coincides  also 
with  Curtius,  iv.  13,  35.  The  words  fyvo)  an-oXciVciv  (iVrr.  iii.  9,  2), 
indicate  the  contemplation  of  a  purpose  which  was  not  accomplished — 
a>f  <i/i*  tjfiipi;^  npoafii^ai  toU  noXtfiiois  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  **  coming 
into  conflict  "  with  the  enemy  at  break  of  day — Alexander  only  arrivctl 
within  sight  of  them  at  break  of  dav  ;  he  then  halted  tlie  whole  dav  and 
night  within  s»iglit  of  their  |)ositiou ;  and  uuturally  brought  up  his  bag- 
gage, having  no  motive  to  leave  it  so  far  in  the  rear. 
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connoitring  both  the  intermediate  ground  and  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their 
immense  superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with 
Polysperchon  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night ;  which  promised  some  advan- 
tages, since  Persian  armies  were  notoriously  un- 
manageable by  night  \  and  since  their  camp  bad  no 
defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved 
80  many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander 
rejected  it ;  declaring — with  an  emphasis  inten- 
tionally enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 
many  others — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory  ;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and 
could  conquer,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight^. 
Having  then  addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  en- 
couragements, which  met  with  enthusiastic  response, 
he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  disW- 
consisting  of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two  A?«ander 
lines^.     The  first  or  main  line  was  composed,  on  ^[ac^- 
the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-  JJJJJ^J^** 
cavalry,  each   with  its  separate   captain,  but   all 
under  the  command  of  Phil6tas  son  of  Parmenio. 
Next    (proceeding   from  right   to    left)    came  the 
AgSma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistse — then 
the  remaining  Hypaspistae,  under  Nikanor — then 
the  phalanx   properly  so   called,  distributed  into 
six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Koenus,  Per- 
dikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon,  Simmias,  and  Kra- 
terus,  respectively'*.      Next  on  the  left  of  the  pha- 

*  Xenoph.  Anaba^.  iii.  4,  '65. 

'  Arrion,  iii.  10,  *i ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  4-10.  ^  Arrian,  iii.  12,  1-9. 

*  ^Vrrian,  iii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  67 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  26-30. 
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lanXy  were  ranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry, 
Lokriao  and  Pbokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Pe- 
loponoesians ;  after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left, 
came  the  Thessaliaos  under  Philippus — among  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
Macedonian  Companions.  As  in  the  two  former 
battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of 
the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to 
Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or 
body  of  reserve,  intended  to  guard  against  attacks 
in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light 
cavalry  or  Lancers — the  Paeonians,  under  Aretes 
and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianes,  under  Attains — the 
Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — and  the  mer- 
cenaries of  old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the 
left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry, 
under  their  separate  officers.  All  these  difierent 
regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel  attack  either  in 
flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line  were  some 
advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — 
Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and 
under  Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters 
under  Balakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters, 
and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage \ 
Battle  of  Forewarned   by  a  deserter,   Alexander  avoided 

the  places  where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to 
damage  the  Macedonian  cavalry '^.     He  himself,  at 

'  Arrian,  iii.  12,  2-6;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  ;i(>-32;  Diodor.  xvii.  67. 
*  Curtiu8>  iv.  13,  3<>;  Polysenus,  iv.  li,  17. 
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the  head  of  the  Royal  Squadron,  on  the  extreme 
right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he 
neared  the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the 
Persian  left  centre  immediately  opposed  to  him — 
Persian  guards,  Indians,  Albanians,  and  Karians. 
Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and  Da- 
rius stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  coun- 
teract this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking 
the  Macedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had  now 
got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond 
the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  of 
his  chariots  in  front.  To  check  any  farther  move- 
ment  in  this  direction,  the  Baktrian  1000  horse 
and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedo- 
nian right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them 
his  regiment  of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and. the 
action  thus  began  \ 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of 
Menidas,  turned  from  their  circuitous  movement 
to  attack  him,  and  at  flrst  drove  him  back  until  he 
was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detachments 
— Paeonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians, 
defeated  in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap 
Bessus  with  the  main  body  of  Baktrians  and  Scy- 
thians in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line.  The 
action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested, 
with  some  loss  to  the  Greeks  ;  who  at  length  how- 
ever, by  a  more  compact  order  against  enemies 
whose  fighting  was  broken  and  desultory,  succeeded 

'  Arriau,  iii.  13,  1-5. 
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in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the  line,  and 
thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it\ 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius 
had  ordered  his  scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and 
his  main  line  to  follow  them,  calculating  on  the 
disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would  occa- 
sion. But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service. 
The  horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters  in  front ;  who 
even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down  the 
drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  cha- 
riots in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the 
Macedonian  ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along 
their  whole  line,  many  were  altogether  stopped  or 
disabled  ;  some  turned  right  round,  the  horses  re- 
fusing to  face  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together; 
some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  line,  were  let 
through  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening 
their  ranks;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage^. 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and 

1  Arrian,  ill.  13,  9. 

^  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13, 11 ;  Curtius,  iv.  15, 14 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68. 

Arrian  mentions  distinctly  only  those  chariots  which  were  launched 
on  Darius's  left,  immediately  opposite  to  Alexander.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  chariots  along  the  whole  line  must  have  been  let  off  at  one  and 
the  same  signal — which  we  may  understand  as  implied  in  the  words  of 
Curtius — ''Ipse  (Darius)  ante  se  falcatos  currus  habebat,  quos  siguo 
dato  uni versos  in  hostem  effudit "  (iv.  14,  3). 

The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  did  no 
mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10-20).  At  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  gained 
by  the  Komous  (o.c.  V.)0)  over  the  Syrian  king  Autiochus,  his  chariots 
were  not  only  driven  back,  but  spread  disonler  among  their  own  troo|)s 
(Appian.  Reb.  Syriac.  33). 
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the  Persian  maiQ  force  laid  open  as  advancing  be-  cowardice 
bind  them,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  hetetfthe 
his  main  line,  who  had  hitherto  been  perfectly  silent  ^  flj^^f!^ 
to  raise  the  war^-sbout  and  charge  at  a  quick  pace ;  ^l^j^^ 
at  the  same  time  directing  Aretes  with  the  P8eonians 
to  repel  the  assailants  on  his  right  flank.  He  him- 
self, discontinuing  his  slanting  movement  to  the 
right,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line,  and  dashed, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion-cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
flank  movement  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this 
opening  got  partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed 
straight  towards  the  person  of  Darius ;  his  cavalry 
engaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat,  and  thrusting 
with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians. 
Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discom- 
posed by  this  mode  of  fighting — accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles,  with  rapid 
wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack*.  They 
were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry 
from  gaining  ground  and  approaching  nearer  to 
Darius ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and  long 
protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  op- 
posed to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here 
was  close  and  obstinate  ;  and  it  might  have  been 
much  prolonged — since  the  best  troops  of  Darius's 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  address  of  Alexander  to  his 
soldiers,  previous  to  the  battle,  about  the  necessity  of  absolute  silence 
until  the  moment  came  for  the  terrific  war-shout  (Arrian,  iii.  9,  14) : 
compare  Thucyd.  ii.  89'— a  similar  direction  from  Phormio  to  the 
Athenians. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  ovt€  dKovriaix^  en,  o{jt€  €^€Xiy fiois  rSiv  iinra>v^ 
TJn€p  imrvfiaxlas  fiiV/y,  ^xpSavro — about  the  Persian  cavalrj'  when  driven 
to  despair. 
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army — Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kins- 
men, &c.,  were  here  posted, — had  the  king's  cou- 
rage been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers.  But  here, 
even  worse  than^t  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army 
began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the 
army  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim 
the  main  blow  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was 
in  person — since  he  well  knew  that  victory  there 
was  victory  everywhere.  Having  already  once  fol- 
lowed this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander 
repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbela. 
Darius,  who  had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable  enemy  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when 
he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and 
when  the  Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from 
absolute  silence  into  an  universal  war-cry,  came  to 
close  quarters  with  his  troops,  pressing  towards 
and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which  he 
stood^  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  m^lee, 
combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  cou- 
rage and  self-possession  of  Darius.  He  caused  his 
chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  flight^. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  ^€  dp6fup  re  koi  oXoXoy/i^  »s  firl  avrby  A<iptiop 
— Diodor.  zvii.  60.  Alexander  fura  rrjf  PaaiXiKTJt  TXi^r  koi  ro>v  aXXoii;  rmp 
€in<t>av€crrdT»if  Iinrc'cDV  eV  airrhp  rfkavpt  rhv  ^iptiov, 

•  Arrian,  iii.  14,  3.  Kal  ;(pdvov  /xcv  r«i»a  SXryov  iv  xfp<T\v  fi  fxdxrt 
cycyero.  'Qs  dc  oi  rf  (TnTcir  oi  flfA^'  'Akt^avipop  kqI  airros  ^AXt^op^pos 
evpaxrrax  iV€KfivrOi  oaBiafidis  t(  \pci>fi€voi,  koi  tois  ^varols  rh  ftpoawra 
rS>v  Hfp<rS)v  KSnrovTts,  rj  re  (pdXay^  rj  Maice doviic^,  irvKvfi  koi  toIs  aapiaf 
aais  ir€(f}ptKvia,  tfifit^XrfKfV  tjdr}  avrolsi  Kai  ndpra  Ofiov  ra  6€ipa 
Kai   irdXai   ifbr)   (po^ip^   ovti  ^apti^  €(f>aip€TO,  nptaros  avrhs 
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From  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted 
so  short  a  time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's 
flight,  followed  of  course  immediately  by  that  of  the 
numerous  attendants  around  him,  spread  dismay 
among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command,  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  sol- 
diers in  his  army,  being  those  immediately  around 
him,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with  the 
Companion-cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure 
of  the  phalanx  in  front,  was  obstructed  by  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  disordered  fugitives.  During  the 
same  time,  Aretes  with  his  Pseonians  had  defeated 
the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank  \  so  that  Alexander 
was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — which 
he  did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick, 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the 
pursuers   distinguish   the  track  taken   by  Darius 

cff-co-rpc^of  t<f>€vy€v.  At  Issus,  Arrian  states  that  "Darius  fled 
along  with  the  first"  (ii.  11,6);  at  Arbela  here,  he  states  that  ''Darius 
was  the  first  to  turn  and  fiee ; "  an  expression  yet  stronger  and  more 
distinct.  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  who  seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  follow 
generally  the  same  authorities,  give  details,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Darius^  which  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Arrian,  and  which  are  de- 
cidedly less  credible  than  Arrian's  narrative.  The  fact  that  the  two 
kings  were  here  (as  at  Issus)  near,  and  probably  visible,  to  each  other, 
has  served  as  a  basis  for  much  embroidery.  Tlie  statement  that  Darius, 
8^4mding  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his  spear  against  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians— and  tliat  Alexander  also  hurled  his  spear  at  Darius,  but  miss- 
ing him,  killed  the  charioteer — is  picturesque  and  Homeric,  but  has  no 
air  of  reality.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  this  fall  of  the 
charioteer  was  mistaken  for  the  fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the  Persian 
army  with  consternation,  causing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight,  and 
thus  ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee  also  (Diodor.  xvii.  60;  Curt.  iv.l5, 
26-32).  But  this  is  noway  probable;  since  the  real  fight  then  going 
on  was  close,  and  with  hand- weapons. 
*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 
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Combat  on 
the  Persian 
right  be- 
tween Ma- 
scus  and 
Parmenio. 


himself.  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises 
from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive; 
especially  the  sound  from  the  whips  of  the  cha- 
rioteers, pushing  their  horses  to  full  speeds  It  was 
the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from 
being  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on 
his  right  and  centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Par- 
menio was  different.  Mazseus,  who  commanded  the 
Persian  right,  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots 
(which  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage  than 
those  launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  have 
no  direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up 
by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their  left 
flank ^.  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested, 
and  success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the 
flight  of  Darius,  Parmenio  found  himself  so  much 
pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander, though  full  of  mortification  at  relinquish- 
ing the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the 
shortest  course  across  the  field  of  battle.  The  two 
left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmias  and 
Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit, 
on  receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio ;  leaving 
the  other  four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  move- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  60 ;  Cuitius,  iv.  15,  32,  33.  The  cloud  of  dust,  and 
the  ncMse  of  the  whips,  are  specified  both  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  16,  1 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  59,  60;  Anrian,  iii.  14, 11.  The 
two  first  authors  are  here  superior  to  Arrian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at 
all  this  vigorous  charge  of  Mazaeus,  though  he  alludes  to  the  efiects 
produced  hy  it. 
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ment  of  Alexander  \  Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in 
the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the  four  right 
divisions,  and  the  two  left ;  into  which  gap  a  brigade 
of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping 
through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get 
into  the  rear  and  attack  the  baggage^.  At  first  this 
movement  was  successful,  the  guard  was  found  un- 
prepared, and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 
set  themselves  free;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these 
prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate, 
refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mistrust  of 
their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment 
received  from  Alexander^.  But  while  these  assailants 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second 
Macedonian  line,  who  though  at  first  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  now  had  time  to  face  about  and  reach  the 
camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 
slain,  the  rest  got  oflf  as  they  could*. 

*  Anian,  iii.  14,  6.  He  speaks  directly  here  only  of  the  rdfit  under 
the  command  of  Simmias ;  but  it  is  plain  that  what  he  says  must  be 
understood  of  the  ra^is  commanded  by  Kraterus  also.  Of  the  six 
ro^if  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at  the  extreme 
left — that  of  Simmia«  (who  commanded  on  this  day  the  rd^s  of  Amyn- 
tas  son  of  Andromenes)  next  to  it  (iii.  11,  16).  If  therefore  the  rd^if 
of  Simmias  was  kept  back  from  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  general  Macedonian  left  (iii.  14,  6)— d  fortiori,  the  rdiis  of 
Kraterus  must  have  been  kept  back  in  Hke  manner. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7* 

?  Curtius,  iv.  15,  9-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  69.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  re- 
present the  brigade  of  cavalry,  who  plundered  the  camp  and  rescued 
the  prisoners,  to  have  been  sent  round  by  Mazeus  from  the  Persiaii 
right ;  while  Arrian  states,  more  probably,  that  they  got  through  the 
break  accidentally  left  in  the  phaknx,  and  traversed  the  Macedonian 
lines. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14, 10.  Curtius  represents  this  brigade  as  having  been 
driven  off  by  Aretes  and  a  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alexander 
himself.  Diodorus  describes  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defeated  at  all,  but 
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Hepliaestion,  Koenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded, 
and  Alexander  himself  encountered  great  personal 
danger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victorious ;  yet 
probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their  way 
through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their 
number  on  the  field  \ 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  Flight  of 
was  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  victorious,  Alex-  sia^nhoVt— • 
ander  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  pu^Jft  by 
which  Parmenio  now  took  part*.  The  host  of  Darius  a*®""***''- 
was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly  fugitives,  horse 
and  foot  mingled  together.  The  greater  part  of 
them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle.  Here,  as  at 
Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and  un« 
profitable  masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of 
terror  and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon 
as  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  real  com* 
batants  in  the  front  had  been  beaten.  On  recom- 
mencing the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward 
with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of  th6 
river  Lykus^ ;  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a 
while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were 
exhausted.  At  midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward, 
with  such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  Arbela, 
in  hopes  of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  though  he  reached  Arbela 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  6.  Curtius  also  alludes  to  this  combat ;  but  with 
many  particulars  very  different  from  Arrian  (iv.  16,  1 9-25). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  15,  10.  Curtius  (iv.  16,  12-18)  ^ves  aggravated  details 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  in  passing  the  river  Lykus — which 
are  probably  founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Alexander  had  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  first  pursuit,  from 
which  he  was  called  back  to  assist  Parmenio. 
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the  next  day.  Darius  had  merely  passed  through  it, 
leaving  an  undefended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield, 
chariot,  a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey 
to  the  victor.  Parmenio  had  also  occupied  with- 
out resistance  the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of 
battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants  ^ 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain 
or  prisoners,  is  impossible.  According  to  Arrian, 
300,000  Persians  were  slain,  and  many  more  taken 
prisoners.  Diodorus  puts  the  slain  at  90,000,  Cur- 
tins  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  killed  were, 
according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than  100 — according 
to  Curtius,  300 :  Diodorus  states  the  slain  at  500, 
besides  a  great  number  of  wounded^.  The  estimate 
of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on  one  side,  and  too 
small  on  the  other ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  nume- 
rical truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army 
of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed^ 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  No  attempt  to  form  a  sub- 
sequent army  ever  succeeded  ;  we  read  of  nothing 
stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  mis- 
cellaneous contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire, 
such  at  least  among  them  as  survived,  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes  and  could  never  be  again 
mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death  blow  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into 
the  Great  King,  and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than 
a  fugitive  pretender.  Among  all  the  causes  of  the 
defeat — here  as  at  Issus — the  most  prominent  and 

'  Arrian,  iii.  16,  14;  Curtius,  v.  1,  10. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  16;  Curtius,  iv.  16,  2/ ;  Diodor.  xvii.  61. 
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indisputable  was  the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself. 
Under  a  king  deficient  not  nierely  in  the  virtues  of 
a  general,  but  even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  commanding  in 
person — nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.     To 
those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin 
along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he 
must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when 
we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Baktrian   satrap   Bessus.      Nevertheless,   even   if 
Darius  had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  courage, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  the  defeat  of 
Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been 
converted   into   a  victory.      Mere   immensity   of 
number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no 
efficacy  without  skill   as  well  as  bravery  in  the 
commander.     Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army 
were  mere  spectators,  who  did  nothing,  and  pro- 
duced absolutely  no  effect.     The  flank  movement 
against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being  made 
by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their 
place  in  the  front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal 
break,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  for  his 
own  formidable  charge  in  front.    In  spite  of  ampli- 
tude of  space — the  condition  wanting  at  Issus, — 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alexander's  flanks 
and    rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient.     After   all, 
Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
strengthened  by  the  scythed  chariots ;  these  latter 
being  found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the 
direct  conflict,  wherein  the   strong  point  of  the 
Macedonians  resided. 
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On  the  other  handi  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the 
dispositions  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most 
signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military 
genius  and  sagacious  combination.  He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because 
every  company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account, 
either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against  defi- 
nite and  reasonable  contingences.  All  bis  suc- 
cesses, and  this  most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by 
his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  effort,  combined 
with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army.  But 
his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
unceasing  faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Ex- 
cept during  the  short  period  of  Memnon's  com- 
mand, the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but  igno- 
rant rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy ; 
turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of  resist- 
ance in  detail — keeping  back  his  treasures  to  become 
the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities  which 
stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  com- 
mitting the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alex- 
ander most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  mani- 
fested at  once  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great 
capitals  of  the  Persian  empire — Babylon  and  Susa. 
To  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  in  person  ;  to 
Susa,  he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached 
Babylon,  the  satrap  Mazaeus  met  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city;  Bagophanes,  collector  of  the 
revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars, 
sacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers ;  while  the  general 
Babylonian  population  and  their  Chaldsean  priests 
poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  and  pre- 
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sents.  Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the 
same  readiness,  as  Babylon  to  Alexander^  The 
sum  of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon  was  great : 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  the  troops 
— 600  drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
500  to  the  foreign  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry^. 
But  the  treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa 
was  yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents^ 
(=  about  £11,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we 
might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did  not  find  it 
greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported 
about  the  treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian 
treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  un- 
coined gold  and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden 
Darics"* ;  the  untouched  accumulations  of  several 
preceding  kings,  who  had  husbanded  them  against 
a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.  A  moderate  por- 
tion of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by  Darius 
three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his 
fleet,  subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize 
anti-Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preserved 
both  his  life  and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  ■•«.  ssi. 
days  amidst  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  December' 
He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  population  and  the  Alexander 
Chaldaean  priests  by  solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  of  Penu, 
well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple  of  that  God,  nates 

•atrapi.  He 

•  Arrian,  iii.  16,  6-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  64 ;  Curtiua,  v.  1,  17-20.  w'"h^ 

-  Curtius,  V.  1,  45 ;  Dio<lor.  xvii.  64.  remodels 

^  Arrian  states  this  total  of  50,000  talents  (iii.  16,  12).  the  divi- 

1  have  taken  them  as  Attic  talents ;  if  they  were  i£gtn»an  talents,  "®*"  ®^  **** 
the  value  of  them  would  be  greater  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  ^* 

^  Curtius,  V.  2,  1 1 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  66. 
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and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding 
century  by  Xerxes,  should  be  rebuilt*.  Treating 
the  Persian  empire  now  as  an  established  conquest, 
he  nominated  the  various  satraps.  He  confirmed 
the  Persian  Mazseus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but 
put  along  with  him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and 
guarantees — ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  com- 
mander of  the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as 
collector  of  the  revenue.  He  rewarded  the  Persian 
traitor  Mithrines,  who  had  surrendered  at  his  ap- 
proach the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy 
of  Armenia.  To  that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he 
appointed  Menes,  who  took  with  him  3000  talents, 
to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new  troops 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus'.  The 
march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied 
twenty  days ;  an  easy  route  through  a  country 
abundantly  supplied.  At  Susa  he  was  joined  by 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  about  15,000  men — Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cavalry 
and  infantry — and  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting 
admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages'^.  The 
incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on 
several  points  the  organization  of  his  different  divi- 
sions, the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger^. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  1(>,  6-9:  compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  738. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  16, 16;  Curtius,  y.  1,44;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.  Curtius  and 
Diodoriis  do  not  exactly  coincide  ^vith  Arrian ;  but  the  discrepancy  here 
is  not  very  important. 

■  (/iirthis,  V.  1,  42:  compare  Diodor.  xvii.  65;  Arrian,  iii.  16,  18. 

*  Arrian.  iii.  16,  20 ;  Curtius,  v.  2,  6  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  65.    Respecting 
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After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirmin&:  b.c.381- 

330   winter 

the  Persian  Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  Aieiander 
in  his  satrapy,  yet  not  without  two  Grecian  officers  »na«hes 

into  Penis 

as  guarantees,  one  commanding  the  military  force,  proper— he 
the  other  governor  of  the  citadel — Alexander  crossed  ^h^  ref«c. 
the  river  Eulaeus   or  Pasitigris,  and  directed  his  *n7hl^in- 
march  to  the  south-east  towards  Persis  proper,  the  ^™*^(U^ 
ancient  hearth  or  primitive  seat  from  whence  the 
original  Persian  conquerors  had  issued  ^     Between 
Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous  region  occupied 
by  the  Uxii — rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom 
the  Great  King  himself  had  always  been  obliged  to 
pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to  Per- 
sepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military 
organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
pass  held  by  an  enemy.     The  Uxii  now  demanded 
the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by 
inviting  them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive 
it.   Meanwhile  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain 

this  re-oi^anization,  begun  now  at  Susa  and  carried  farther  during  the 
next  year  at  Ekbatana,  see  Rustow  and  Kochly,  Griechisches  Kriegs- 
wesen,  p.  252  seq. 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  was,  that  the  divisiona  of  cavalry 
— which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  various  local  districts  or  towns 
in  Macedonia,  had  been  officered  accordingly — were  re-distributed  and 
mingled  together  (Curtius^  v.  2,  6). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  17>  1*    "A^s  de  €k  Sovctcov,  #cal  dca/9aff  t6p  TLaaiTiypTipr 
iroTafwif,  cfi/SoXXcc  €is  rrfv  Ovf  (a>v  y^v. 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  between  two  rivers ;  the  Choaspes 
(now  Kherkba)  on  the  west ;  the  Eulieus  or  Pasitigris,  now  Karun,  on 
the  east ;  both  rivers  distinguished  for  excellent  water.  The  Eulaeus 
appears  to  have  been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
Phny,  H.  N.  xxxi.  21 .  *'  Parthorum  reges  ex  Choaspe  et  Eulaeo  tan- 
turn  bibunt." 

Ritter  has  given  an  elaborate  exposition  resiiecting  these  two  rivers 
and  the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Erdkunde,  part  ix.  book  iii.  West- 
Asicn,  p.  2I>l-32(). 
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track  had  been  made  known  to  him,  over  which  he 
conducted  in  person  a  detachment  of  troops  so 
rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  mountaineers 
in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened  the 
usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army, 
but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that 
they  were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was 
at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel  them ;  but  at 
length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygambis, 
permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap 
of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their  poverty 
allowed  ^ 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  re- 
mained another  ^still  worse— called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  gates^,  in  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  centre  of  Persis  proper. 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this  pass ; 
a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  mountain  posi- 
tions on  both  sides,  from  whence  the  defenders, 
while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could  shower  down 
missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy.     After  four 

'  Arrian,  iii.  17 ;  Curtius,  v.  3,  5-12;  Diodor.  xvii.  67  ;  Strabo,  xv. 
|i.  729.  It  would  seem  tbat  the  road  takeu  by  Alexander  in  thia  marcb, 
was  that  described  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  and  Kala-Sefid  to 
Schiraz  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  72).  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  di£Bcu1ties  of  the  territory  for  military  operation. 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  however,  respecting  the  ancient  geography 
of  these  regions.  Mr.  Long's  Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  little 
can  be  made  out. 

'  See  the  instructive  notes  of  Miitzel — on  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  10,  'A ; 
and  V.  12,  17«  discussing  the  topography  of  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known  from  modem  travellers,  lie  sup|M>ses  the  Susiau  Gates  to  havo 
been  near  Knla-Scfid,  west  of  the  plain  of  Merdasht  or  Persepolis. 
Herein  he  dissents  from  Rittcr,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  as  far  as 
an  opinion  can  be  formed. 
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days  of  march,  Alexaader  reached  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Susian  Gates ;  which,  inexpugaable  as  they 
seemed,  he  attacked  on  the  ensuing  morning.  In 
spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  however,  he 
sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this 
difficult  pass  could  be  turned ;  but  there  was  a  long 
circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded,  and  another  entrance  found  into  the 
plain  of  Persepolis.  To  recede  from  any  enterprise 
as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation  which  Alex- 
ander had  never  yet  endured.  On  farther  in- 
quiry, a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  tending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains, 
acquainted  him  with  the  existence  of  a  track 
known  only  to  himself,  whereby  he  might  come  on 
the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.  Leaving  Kraterus  in 
command  of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet 
give  signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at 
the  head  of  a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Lykian.  He  had  to  surmount  incredible 
hardship  and  difficulty — the  more  so  as  it  was  mid- 
winter, and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  that  he  surprised  all 
the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobarzanes 
altogether  unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at 
the  same  time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the 
satrap  were  forced  to  abandon  the  Gates,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  cut  to  pieces.  Many 
perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
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cipices ;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that 
escaped  \ 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as 
one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses^,  yet  after  this  un- 
expected conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  in- 
expugnable, few  had  courage  to  thmk  of  holding 
it  against  Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes, 
hastening  thither  from  the  conquered  pass,  still 
strove  to  organise  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry 
off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  were 
already  preparing  to  pillage.  But  Tiridates,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message 
entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Ac- 
cordingly Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set 
forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.  Ariobarzanes, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his 
companions.  Persepolis  and  Pasargadae — the  two 
peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter 
memorable  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the 
Great — both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror^. 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of 
the  army  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of 
about  800  Grecian  captives,  all  of  them  mutilated 
in  some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  mem- 
bers. Mutilation  was  a  punishment  commonly 
inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors,  even 
by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel.     Thus  Xeno- 

*  .'Vrrion,  iii.  18,  1-14 ;  Ciirtius,  v.  4,  10-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  68. 

-  Diodor.  xvii.  /I. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  18,  16;  Curtius,  v.  4,  6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  69. 
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phon,  Id  eulogizing  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his 
satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  by 
penal  authority  ^  Many  of  these  maimed  captives 
at  Persepolis  were  old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in 
their  unfortunate  condition.  They  had  been  brought 
up  from  various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of 
the  preceding  Persian  kings  ;  but  on  what  pre- 
tences they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with,  we 
are  not  informed.  Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at 
such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  a  comfortable  provision  for 
the  future.  But  most  of  them  felt  so  ashamed  of 
returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Persis,  with  lands 
assigned  to  them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators 
to  raise  produce  for  them.  Alexander  granted 
their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring 
besides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money, 
clothing,  and  cattle^ 

*  Xenopb.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13.  Similar  babits  have  always  prevailed 
among  Orientals.  '*  Tbe  most  atrocious  part  of  the  Mabomedan  system 
of  punishment,  is,  that  which  regards  theft  and  robbery.  Mutilation, 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy  fdr  all 
higher  degrees  of  the  offence  "  (Mill,  History  of  British  India,  book  iii. 
ch.  5.  p.  447). 

**  Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-followers  that  fell  into  his  hands  "  (Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  380.  ch.  xi.). 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many  mutilated  persons,  female  as  well 
as  male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Scinde  (Burton, 
2Scenes  in  Scinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281). 

"  Diodor.  xvii.  69;  Curtius,  v.  5;  Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not 
mention  these  mutilated  captives ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  mistrust  the 
deposition  of  the  three  authors  by  whom  it  is  certified.  Curtius  talks 
of  4000  captives ;  the  other  two  mention  800.     Diodorus  calls  them — 
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The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them, 
but  rage  against  the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
spectators.  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity,  as 
well  for  satiating  the  anger  and  cupidity  of  his  sol- 
diers, as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed 
character  of  avenger  of  Greece  against  the  Persians, 
to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  a  century  and 
a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidst  the  native  tribes 
and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of  those 
rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  over^ 
spread  Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^gean. 
In  this  their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumu- 
lated their  national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres, 
the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  ac- 
quisitions arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Great  King*s  empire,  Babylon,  or 
Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and  conve- 
nient residences ;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief 
magazine,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual 

"EXXi^vcff  VTTO  T&v  np^Ttpop  /Sao-iXcoiv  avwrroToi  yeyov&rtSf  otcraKoauH 
flip  (rx«d6v  t6p  dpiOfJihp  Svrts,  rats  d'  rfkuciais  ol  irXctcrroc  fup  ycyi^pa- 
K6rfs,  fiKpwTTjpiao'fUyoi  dc  ndvT€s,  &c.  Some  dpapnaaroi  irpbs  /ScuriXca 
bih  a-o<l>ia»  are  noticed  in  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2, 33 :  compare  Herodot.  iii. 
93 ;  iv.  204.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  mutilation  of  the  Mace- 
donian invalids,  taken  at  Issue  by  Darius. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were  mingled  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be  likely  to  show  themselves  to 
Alexander  and  his  army,  because  none  but  they  would  calculate  on  ob- 
taining sympathy  from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  know  who  these  captives  were,  or  how  thc}' 
came  to  be  thus  cruelly  used.  The  two  persons  amoug  them,  named 
by  Curtius  as  s|M)kesmen  iu  the  interview  with  Alexander,  are — Eukte- 
mon,  a  Kymsan — and  Theietetus,  an  Athenian. 
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accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which 
each  king  successively  increased,  and  which  none 
seems  to  have  ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the 
Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the  lucrative 
satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or 
their  relatives.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  be- 
lieve what  we  find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  pos- 
sessed at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private, 
than  any  place  within  the  range  of  Grecian  or 
Macedonian  knowledge  ^ 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  de-  Alexander 
nounced  Persepolis  as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  afe'^/and 
cities,  —  the  home  of  those  impious  invaders  of  ^w^^uie 
Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.     He  pro-  [*»**»«•*«; 

'  <  tures,  and 

claimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plun-  then  givei 
dered,  as  well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.     In  this  poiutobe 
resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  remon-  anTburat 
strance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded  him  that  the  JSatew. 
act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining 
his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would  con- 
strue it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily, 
without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the 
country'.     After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — 
to  the  alleged  amount  of  120,000  talents  in  gold 
and   silver  =  £27,600,000   sterling^  —  Alexander 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  irXova-un-arrfs  odarfs  t&p  vn6  r6v  r{ku>9,  &c.  Cur- 
tius,  Y.  6,  2,  3. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  18 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  70 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  1 ;  Strabo,  xv. 
p.  731. 

*  This  amount  is  given  both  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Curdut 
(v.  6,  9).  We  see  however  from  Strabo  that  there  were  different 
statements  as  to  the  amount.  Such  overwhelming  figures  deserve  no 
confidence  upon  any  evidence  short  of  an  official  return.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought  to  expect  a  very  great  sum,  considering  the  long  series 
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set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  mules,  with  5000 
camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  else- 

of  years  that  had  been  spent  in  amassing  it.  Alexander's  own  letters 
(Plutarch  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough  was  carried  away  to  load  10,0(X) 
mule  carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact,  of  a  large  accumulated  treasure  in  the  Persian 
capitals,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  expenses  of  government,  were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  regal  treasure. 
The  military  force,  speaking  generally,  was  not  paid  by  the  Great  King, 
but  summoned  by  requisition  from  the  provinces,  upon  which  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  soldiers  fell,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tribute. 
The  king's  numerous  servants  and  attendants  received  no  pay  in  money, 
but  in  kind ;  provisions  for  maintaining  the  court  with  its  retinue  were 
furnished  by  the  provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute.  See  Herodot. 
i.  192;  and  iii.  91 — and  a  good  passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth  the 
small  public  disbursements  out  of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen  iiber  die 
Politik  und  den  Verkehr  der  Volker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i.  Abth.  1. 
p.  61 1-519). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert  remarks  (Voyage  en  Arm^nie  et 
en  Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  272.  ch.  30) — *'  Si  les  sommes  que  I'on  verse 
dans  le  tr^sor  du  Shah  ne  sont  pas  exorbitantes,  comparativement  a 
r^tendue  et  &  la  population  de  la  Perse,  elles  n'en  sortent  pas  non  plus 
que  pour  des  d^penses  indispensables  qui  n'en' absorbent  pas  la  moiti^. 
Le  reste  est  converti  en  lingots,  en  pierreries,  et  en  divers  objets  d'une 
grande  valeur  et  d'un  transport  facile  en  cas  d'ev^ncment :  ce  qui  doit 
suffire  pour  emp^her  qu'on  ne  trouve  exag^r^  les  rapports  que  tous 
les  voyageurs  out  faits  de  la  magnificence  de  la  cour  de  Perse.  Les 
Perses  sont  assez  dairvoyans  pour  p^^trer  les  motifs  r^els  qui  portent 
Futteh  All  Shah  k  th^sauriser." 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the  Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739, — the  imperial  treasure  and  effects  which  fell 
into  his  hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  <£32,000,000  sterling,  besides 
heavy  contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants  (Mill,  History  of  British 
India,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  403}.— Runjeet  Sing  left  at  his  death  (1839) 
a  treasure  of  jC8,000,000  sterling:  with  jewels  and  other  effects  to 
several  millions  more.  [The  Punjaub,  by  Col.  Steinbach,  p.  16. 
London,  1845]. 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place,  that ''  in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver, 
and  gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and  not  devoted  to  production  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  254.  B.  ii.  ch.  5). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
Persian  regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted  state  into  earthen  vessels ; 
when  it  cooled,  the  earthen  vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the  solid  metallic 
mass  left  standing ;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  occasion  required 
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where,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious  treasure ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper, 
partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander  himself  in 
his  ulterior  marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa 
and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand  talents  more,  found 
in  Pasargadse,  were  added  to  the  spoiP.  The 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  aban- 
doned to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained 
an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious 
ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  male  inhabitants 
were  slain ^,  the  females  dragged  into  servitude; 
except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses. 
Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scram- 
bling took  place  for  the  possession  of  precious  articles, 
not  without   occasional   bloodshed^.     As  soon  as 

for  disbursements.  This  practice  warrants  the  supposition  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not  expended. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  18, 17.  He  does  not  give  the  amount,  which  I  transcribe 
from  Curtius,  v.  6,  10. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  Ol  MaKf^6v€S  €ir^f<rav,  roifs  fuv  &fdpa£  najfras 
<l>op€voyr€Sf  Ths  dc  KTri<r€is  diap7rd(ovT€St  &c.     Curtius,  ▼.  6,  6. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  70,  71 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  3-7.  These  two  authors  con- 
cur in  the  main  features  of  the  massacre  and  plunder  in  Pcrsepolis, 
permitted  to  the  soldiers  by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  mention  it : 
he  mentions  only  the  deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  bum  the 
palace  or  citadel,  out  of  revenge  on  the  Persian  name.  And  such  feeling, 
assuming  it  to  exist,  would  also  natiutilly  dictate  the  general  licence  to 
plunder  and  massacre.  Himself  entertaining  such  vindictive  feeling, 
and  regarding  it  as  legitimate,  Alexander  would  either  presume  it  to 
exist,  or  love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  soldiers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  licence 
to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently  welcomed,  with  or  without  any  antece- 
dent sentiment  of  vengeance. 

The  story  (told  by  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that 
Alexander,  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet,  was  first  instigated  by  the 
courtezan  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  accompanied 
her  to  begin  the  conflagration  with  his  own  hand — may  perhaps  be  so 
far  true,  that  he  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and  helped  in  the 
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their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been  satiated »  Alex- 
ander arrested  the  massacre.     His  encouragement 

and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury, 

• 

provoked  by  unexpected  length  of  resistance,  such 
as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tyrians  and  the  drag- 
ging of  Batis  at  Gaza — ^but  a  deliberate  proceeding, 
intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification 
to  the  soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  mani- 
festation of  retributive  vengeance  against  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders.  In  his 
own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described 
the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as  having  been 
ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy  \ 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he 
suffered  his  main  army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more 
of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division,  traversed  the 
interior  of  Persis  proper;  conquering  or  receiving 
into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages^. 
The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced  was 
offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity 
of  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen 
country.     Neither  physical  difficulties,   however. 


bmrning.  But  that  bis  resolution  to  bum  was  deliberately  taken,  and 
even  maintained  against  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers,  is  established 
on  the  authority  of  Arrian. 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  37*  ^vov  yxv  oZv  ivravBa  noKvv  tS>v  (!iXi(r#co/zc- 
vtfv  y€¥€aBai  avv€7rt<rf  ypd<l>tt  yap  avrbs,  &s  vofii(t»v  aitr^ 
TOVTO  XvcrcrcXciv  ciccXcvcv  diroir<l>dTTta$ai  roxfs  dv0pt»irovf 
vofiicrfuiTos  dc  €Vp€iv  nkriBoi  Zaov  iv  2ovarois,  ttjv  de  SKkrjv  tutraaKev^v 
fcoi  t6v  nkovTov  €KKOfii<r0fjvai  ^170*1  pvpiois  opiKois  (tvy€<n,  Koi  n-cvraKto*- 
XiXtatff  Ka^iriXote.  That  ivravBa  means  Persepolis,  is  shown  by  the  im- 
mediately  following  comparison  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 

«  Diod.  xvii.  73;  Curtius,  v.  6,  12-20. 
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nor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  com- 
plete master  of  Persis ;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted 
that  province  with  his  whole  army,  to  follow  Darius 
into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000 
Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates, 
who  had  surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of 
satrap  ^ 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  Darius  a 
king,  and  with  a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  Media.*  " 
army.  On  leaving  Arbela  after  the  defeat,  he  had 
struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Media ;  having  only  a  few  attendants 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to 
preserve  his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pur- 
suer^. He  calculated  that,  once  across  these  moun- 
tains, Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmo- 
lested, in  haste  to  march  southward  for  the  purpose 
of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes  of  the 
campaign  —  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The 
last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  re- 
counted in  another  chapter. 

*  Curtius,  V.  6,  11.  *  Arrian,  iii.  16,  1-4. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER, AFTER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN 
TO  HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

«  «  MA  From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's 
■priftf.  life — a  period  of  about  seven  years — his  time  was 
spent  in  conquering  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian 
empire,  together  with  various  independent  tribes 
lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary.  But  neither 
Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 
western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see 
again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the 
four  Asiatic  subjcct  of  thesc  volumcs — the  first  portion  of  Alex- 
^kx^'  ander's  Asiatic  campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the 
arrtdtTcM-  Hellespont  to  the  conquest  of  Persis,  a  period  of 
ingandim-  f^^j^  yg^rs,  March  334  b.c.  to  March  330  b.c), 

portance  in  "^  '  ^  '' 

reference  to  thouffh  uot  of  dircct  bearing,  is  yet  of  material  im- 

Grecian  ^  xt      •  •       i  •      /•  i         i     i 

bbtory.  portance.  Having  m  bis  first  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  had  by  these 
subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small  frac- 
tion into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  renovated  under 
his  imperial  sceptre.  He  had  accomplished  a  result 
substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been  brought 
about  if  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  incorporate  Greece 
with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead 
of  failing  \    Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia  alone, 

'  Compare  the  language  addressed  by  Alexander  to  his  weary  soldiers. 
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the  Bubjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  become 
complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from 
the  native  Persian  kings,  who  were  perfectly  ade- 
quate as  a  countervailing  and  tutelary  force,  had 
they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But  all  hope 
for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to 
the  same  ruler  as  Pelia  and  Amphipolis — and  that 
ruler  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most  insatiate 
aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached 
the  prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman.  Still, 
against  even  this  overwhelming  power,  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home  tried  to  achieve  their 
liberation  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  presently 
how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  ""  >"* 
Asiatic  expedition,   in   which   he   conquered  the  farther  eatu 
Western  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  thus  an  no  similar 
important  effect  on  the  condition  and  destinies  of  u^"^ 
the  Grecian  cities — his  last  seven  years,  on  which  Q'****-' 
we  are  now  about  to  enter,  employed  chiefly  in 
conquering  the  Eastern  half,  scarcely  touched  these 
cities  in  any  way.    The  stupendous  marches  to  the 
rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  which  carried 
his  victorious  arms  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central 
Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over  the 
Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings 
with  them,  and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cog- 
nizance.    To  the  historian  of  Greece,  therefore, 
these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Arrian,  v.  26),  with  that  which  Herodo- 
tus puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  when  announcing  hit  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Greece  (Hcrodot.  viL  8). 
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included  withia  tbe  range  of  his  subject.  They 
deserve  to  be  told,  as  examples  of  military  skill  and 
energy,  and  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  antiquity — one  who,  though 
not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of  all  Greeks. 
But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them 
in  any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
battle  of  Arbela  to  the  time  when  Alexander  pre- 
pared to  quit  his  most  recent  conquest — Persis 
proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius  had  remained 
at  £kbatana\  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to 
the  hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the 
three  southern  capitals  and  the  best  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  might  have  reached  the  point  of 
satiation,  and  might  leave  him  unniolested  in  the 
more  barren  East.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that 
Alexander  was  in  movement  towards  him,  he  sent 
forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to  Hyrkania, 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  followed 
in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure  in 
the  city  (7000  talents  =  £1,610,000  in  amount), 

^  I  8ee  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Ekbatana  here  meant  is  the 
modem  Uamadan.  See  a  valuable  Appendix  added  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  which  this  question  is 
argued  against  Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes — "  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
roads  in  Persia ;  nor  are  they  much  required,  for  the  use  of  wheel  car- 
riages has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rugged  and  difficult  than  the  paths  which  have  been  cut  over  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded  and  intersected  "  (ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  625), 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  in  others,  the  modem  state  of  Persia  must 
be  inferior  to  the  ancient ;  witness  the  description  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa. 
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and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into  the 
territory  of  Parthy^iid.  His  only  chance  was  to 
escape  to  Baktria  at  Ihe  eastern  extremity  of  the 
empire,  raining  tlie  country  in  his  way  fortlie  pur- 
pose of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance  dimi- 
nished every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few 
followers,  and  angry  disgust  among  many  who 
remained'. 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Aiewnd. 
Alexander  entered  it.     How  many  days  had  been  bium— 
occupied  in  his  march  from  Persepoiis,  we  cannot  rt««hi.* 
say :  in  itself  a  long  march,  it  had  been  farther  ^^'^i 
prolonged,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  "'""■»• 
intervening  mountaineers  called  Paraetakeni^,  partly 
by  rumours  exaggerating  the  Persian  force  at  Ek- 
batana, and  inducing  him  to  advance  with  precau- 
tion and  regular  array.     Possessed  of  Ekbatana— 
the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
their  ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months 
— be  halted  to  rest  his  troops,  and  establish  a  new 
base  of  operations  for  his  future  proceedings  east- 
ward.    He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  dep6t ;  de- 
positing in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus 
as  treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Mace- 
donians, the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  past  con- 
quests, out  of  Susa  and  Persepolis ;  amounting, 
we   are  told,  to   the  enormous  sum  of   180,000 
talents  =  £41,400,000  sterling^      Parmenio  was 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  this  import- 

'  AiriBii,  iii.  19,  2-9 ;  iii.  20,  3.  '  Arrian,  iii.  19,  5. 

'  AirisD,  iii.  19,  14  ;  Dioclor.  xvii.  SO.  Diodorus  had  before  BUted 
[xvii.  6<],  71 )  the  treasure  in  Sitsa  at  being  49,000  Ulente,  and  that  in 
Pei-KpoliiBs  120,000.  AiriRn  umounceB  the  treasure  Id  Sura  as  50,000 
tslenta — Cortiiu  give*  the  uncoined  gold  and  Mlver  Alone  a*  50,000 
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ant  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in  Media ; 
of  which  territory  Oxodates,  a  Persian  who  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named 
satrap  \ 
B.C.S80,  At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh 

June-July.  "^  ^ 

Alexander    ^OTQQ  of  6000   Grecian    mercenaries*,   who    had 
AeThwi!  niarched  from  Kilikia  into  the  interior,  probably 
lian  cavalry  crossing  the  Euphrates   and  Tigris   at  the  same 
for  him  now  poiuts  as  Alexander  himself  had  crossed.     Hence 
amm"d«.    he  was  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss  his  Thessalian 
^^3^       cavalry,  with  other  Greeks  who  had  been  serving 
during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  who 
now  wished  to  go  home^.     He  distributed  among 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their 
full  pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses, 
which  they  sold  before  departure.     The  operations 
which  he  was  now  about  to  commence  against  the 
eastern  territories  of  Persia  were  not  against  regular 
armies,  but  against  flying  corps  and  distinct  native 
tribes,  relying  for  defence  chiefly  on  the  difficulties 
which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  di- 
stance, would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant. 
For  these  purposes  he  required  an  increased  num- 
ber of  light  troops,  and  was  obhged  to  impose  even 
upon  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and 
fatiguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian 
Companions  would  have  been  contented  to  execute; 
moreover  he  was  called  upon  to  act  less  with  large 
masses,  and  more  with  small  and  broken  divisions. 

talents  (v.  8>  11).    The  treasure  of  both  places  was  transported  to 
Ekbatana. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  20,  4.  «  Curtius,  v.  23,  12. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  19,  10 :  compare  v.  27i  7* 
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He  now  therefore  for  the  first  time  established  a 
regular  Taxis,  or  division  of  horse-bowmen  \ 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  suf-  Alexander 
ficient  for  these  new  arrangements,  Alexander  re*  Daniu  to 
commenced  his  pursuit  of  Darius.     He  hoped  to  Gateg"bu" 
get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  at  the  uidnghST 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Media  ;  by  which  Gates^ 
was  understood  a  mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road 
of  many  hours'  march,  including  several  difficult 
passes  stretching  eastward  along  the  southern  side 

>  Arrian,  iii.  24,  1 .  ^drj  yap  avr^  Ka\  ImraKOPTiarai  ^a-av  rdfis. 

See  the  remarks  of  Rustow  and  Kochly  upon  the  change  made  by 
Alexander  in  hit  military  organization  about  thia  period,  aa  soon  a«  he 
found  that  there  was  no  farther  chance  of  a  large  collected  Peraian 
force,  able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des  Gricch.  Kriegs- 
weaens,  p.  252  seq.).  The  change  which  they  point  out  was  real, — but 
I  think  they  exaggerate  it  in  degree. 

'  The  passes  called  the  Caspian  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described 
by  Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem  travellers,  as  the  series  of  narrow 
Talleya  and  defiles  called  Ser-Desoh,  Sirdari,  or  Serdara  Khan, — on  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  roads  which  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  to- 
wards Damaghan,  and  thence  farther  eastward  towards  Mesched  and 
Herat.  See  the  note  of  Miitzel  in  his  edition  of  Curtius,  v.  35,  2, 
p.  489  i  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  363^;  Fraser'a 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  291. 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends 
from  Lesser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  northern  declivity,  covered  by 
prodigious  forests  with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great  breadth  reaching 
to  the  Caspian,  comprehends  the  moist  and  fertile  territories  now  de- 
nominated Ghilan  and  Maxanderan.  The  eastern  jiortion  of  Mazande- 
ran  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  H\Tkania,  then  productive  and  po- 
pulous ;  while  the  mountain  range  itself  was  occufned  by  various  rude 
and  warhke  tribes — Kadusii,  Mardi,  Tapyri,  &c.  The  mountain  range, 
now  called  £lburz,  includes  among  other  lofty  eminences  the  very  high 
peak  of  Demavend. 

The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Daktra,  along  which  both  the  flight  of 
Darius  and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay,  passed  along  the  broken 
ground  skirting  the  southern  fiank  of  the  mountain  range  Elburz.  Of 
this  broken  ground  the  Caspian  Gates  formed  the  worst  and  most  diffi- 
cult portion. 
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of  the  great  range  of  Taurus  towards  Parthia.  He 
marched  with  his  Companion-cavalry,  the  light- 
horse,  the  Agrionians,  and  the  bowmen — the  greater 
part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up  as  well  as  it  could 
— to  Rhagae,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Caspian 
Gates ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days,  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses 
were  disabled  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all 
speedy  he  learnt  that^  Darius  had  already  passed 
through  the  Caspian  Gates.  After  five  days  of  halt 
at  Rhagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other 
side  of  them,  he  was  joined  by  two  eminent  Per- 
sians, Bagistanes  and  Antibdlus,  who  informed  him 
that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life*. 

The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done, 
were  Bessus,  satrap  of  Baktria — Barsaentes,  satrap 
of  Drangiana  and  Arachosia — and  Nabarzanes, 
general  of  the  regal  guards.  The  small  force  of 
Darius  having  been  thinned  by  daily  desertion, 
most  of  those  who  remained  were  the  contingents 
of  the  still  unconquered  territories,  Baktria,  Ara- 
chosia, and  Drangiana,  under  the  orders  of  their 
respective  satraps.  The  Grecian  mercenaries,  1500 
in  number,  and  Artabazus,  with  a  band  under  his 
special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  Darius,  but 
the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  tlieir  own 
satraps.  Bessus  and  his  colleagues  intended  to 
make  their  peace  with  Alexander  by  surrendering 
Darius,  should  Alexander  pursue  so  vigorously  as 
to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape  ;  but  if  they  could 

*  Arrian,  iii.  20^  21. 
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obtain  time  to  reach  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  they 
resolved  to  organise  an  energetic  resistance,  under 
their  own  joint  command,  for  the  defence  of  those 
eastern  provinces — the  most  warlike  population  of 
the  empire\  Under  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpro- 
mising that  could  be  proposed.  The  chance  of  re- 
sisting Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at  the  best, 
became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command  of 
Darius,  who  had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from 
the  field  of  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  bis 
empire,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  full  force  of 
Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic  Persians,  unless 
they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the  in- 
vader, there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  conspirators  intended 
at  first  anything  worse.  At  a  village  called  Thara 
in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold — 
placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the 
Baktrian  troops, — and  thus  carried  him  onward, 
retreating  as  fast  as  they  could ;  Bessus  assuming 
the  command.  Artabazus,  with  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quit- 
ted the  army  in  disgust,  and  sought  refuge  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tapuri  bordering  on  Hyrkania 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea*. 

'  Masistes,  after  the  shocking  outrage  upon  his  wife  by  Queen  Ame- 
stris,  was  going  to  Daktria  to  organise  a  revolt :  see  Herodot.  ix.  113 — 
about  the  importance  of  that  satrapy. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  21-23.  Justin  (xi.  15)  specifies  the  name  of  the  place — 
Thara.  Both  he  and  Curtius  mention  the  golden  cAflin(Curtiu8,v.34,20). 
Probably  the  conspirators  made  use  of  some  chains  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  Among  the  presents 
given  by  Darius  son  of  Uystaspes  to  the  surgeon  Demokedes,  there 
were  two  pairs  of  golden  chains — A»p€€Tai  bri  fuv  Aaptlos  frrdca>v  xP^' 
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Prodigious  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained 
Alexander  cvcry  ncrvc  to  Overtake  the  fugitives  and  get 
^r^TiI^!.  possession  of  the  person  of  Darius.  At  the  head 
i^uf^He  ^^  ^^^®  Companion-cavalry,  his  light*horse,  and  a 
•urprisei      body  of  infantry  picked  out  for  their  strength  and 

toe  Persiftn 

corps,  but     activity,  he  put  himself  in  instant  march,  with 

Btssus 
Darius 
death. 


Dwiulto"**  nothing  but  arms  and  two  days'  provisions  for  each 


man ;  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  the  main  body 
by  easier  journeys.  A  forced  march  of  two  nights 
and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  midday 
repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July),  brought  him 
at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp  which  his  inform* 
ant  Bagistanes  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his 
troops  were  already  beyond  it,  having  made  con- 
siderable advance  in  their  flight ;  upon  which  Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  both  of  men 
and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through 
all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there 
found  himself  in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  en- 
camped on  the  preceding  day.  Yet  learning  from 
deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  hasten 
their  retreat  by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of 
overtaking  them,  unless  he  could  find  some  shorter 
road.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  another 
shorter,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert. 
Setting  out  by  this  road  late  in  the  day  with  his 
cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles 
during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by 
complete  surprise  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without  arms, 
and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so 

or/«y  dvo  itvyttnv — Herodot.  iii.  130 :  compare  iii.  15.     The  Penian 
king  and  grandees  habitually  wore  golden  chaini  round  neck  and  anna. 
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panic-struck  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their 
indefatigable  conqueror,  that  they  dispersed  and 
fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist.  In  this  critical 
moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius  to 
leave  his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany 
them  in  their  flight.  But  he  refused  to  comply. 
They  were  determined  however  that  he  should  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his 
name  would  have  been  employed  against  them,  and 
would  have  materially  lessened  their  chance  of  de- 
fending the  eastern  provinces ;  they  were  moreover 
incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had  contracted  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which  they  were  glad  to 
give  effect.  Casting  their  javelins  at  him,  they  left 
him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued  their 
flight  ^  His  chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any 
visible  mark,nor  known  even  to  the  Persian  soldiers 
themselves,  was  for  some  time  not  detected  by  the 
pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named 
Polystratus  found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  his  last  words;  wherein  he  expressed  thanks 
to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment  of  his  captive 
female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian 
throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so 
generous  a  conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  never  lived  to  see  Alexander  himself*. 

Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  inde- 

'  "  Rami  apud  Medos  regum  cruor ;  unaque  cuncto 

Poena  manet  generi :  quamvis  crudelibus  eeque 
Paretur  dominit." — (Clauilian.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  p.  478.) 

Court  conspiracies  and  assassinations  of  the  prince,  however,  were 
not  unknown  cither  among  the  Achaemcnidae  or  the  Arsakidse. 

'  This  account  of  the  remarkable  incidents  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Darius,  is  taken  mainly  fit>m  Arrian  (iii.  21),  and  seems 
one  of  the  most  authentic  chapters  of  his  work.    He  ia  very  sparing  in 
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Diiappoint-  fatigablc  marches  of  the  last  four  days,  not  without 
Alexander     destrucllon  to  many  men  and  horses,  for  the  express 
milT^d  *      purpose  of  taking  Darius  alive.    It  would  have  been 
Sl^waiive.  ^  gratification  to  his  vanity  to  exhibit  the  Great 
King  as  a  helpless  captive,  rescued  from  his  own 
servants  by  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to 
occupy  some  subordinate  command  as  a  token  of 
ostentatious  indulgence.  Moreover,  apart  from  such 
feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real  advan- 
tage to  seize  the  person  of  Parius,  by  means  of 
whose  name  Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to 
stifle  all  farther  resistance  in  the  extensive  and  im- 
perfectly known  regions  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates.    The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now  gone 
thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much 
Asiatic  sentiment  and  levy  as  large  a  force  as  they 
could,  against  the  Macedonian  conqueror ;  who  was 
obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he  wished  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire.     We  can  understand 
therefore  that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in 
deriving  no  result   from  this  ruinously  fatiguing 
march,  and   can  the   better  explain  that   savage 
wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting 
against  the  satrap  Bessus. 
Regal  fu-         Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried, 
itowed  upon  with  full  pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchres 
Ste'and**"  of  Persis.     The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince 

-onduct. 

telling  what  passed  in  the  Persian  camp ;  he  mentions  indeed  only  the 
communications  made  hy  the  Persian  deserters  to  Alexander. 

Curtius  (v.  27-34)  gives  the  narrative  far  more  vaguely  and  loosely 
than  Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Per- 
sian camp.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  from  whom  these  de- 
tails were  borrowed.  In  the  main  they  do  not  contradict  the  narrative 
of  Arrian,  but  rather  amplify  and  dilute  it. 

Diodorus  (xvii.  73),  Plutarch  (Alexand.  42,  43),  and  Justin  (xi.  15) 
give  no  new  information. 
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have  been  described  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by 
historians ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history 
better  calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  re- 
gard simply  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  to  defeat, 
degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an  impartial 
review  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  main 
cause  of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness — his  long 
apathy  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment 
of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  fond  hope  of  repurchasing 
queens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to  captivity 
— lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  delibe- 
rately brought  about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his 
conduct  throujghout  the  struggle,  we  shall  find  little 
of  that  which  renders  a  defeated  prince  either  re- 
spectable or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends 
and  countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means 
of  defending,  yet  threw  those  means  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  had  better  grounds  for  indul- 
gence towards  him  than  his  conqueror  ;  for  v^hom 
he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the 
three  capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  b.c.  330, 
every  way  the  difiBculties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  '"'^' 
hardly  less  than  impracticable  \  AiTj^der 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alex-  army  at 
ander  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Darius  as  a  cap-  py^uf?"" 
tive,  had  been  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  his  ^om'jj^"* 
soldiers^  who  required  a  certain  period  of  repose  "ng  «itenu 

tion  in  his 
demeanour. 
'  Arrian  (iii.  22)  gives  an  indulgent  criticism  on  Darius,  dwelling   He  become. 

chiefl)'  upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling  him   dvd/ii   ra  fiiv  iroXcfica,   Asiatited 

tiirtp  TiVi  SKKtjf,  fta\6aKa  rt  Koi  ov  <f>p€vfip€i,  &c.  ^^   .  ^' 
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and  compensation.  This  was  granted  to  them  at 
the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in  Parthia,  where  the 
whole  army  was  again  united.  Besides  abundant 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  region,  the  soldiers 
here  received  a  donative  derived  from  the  large 
booty  taken  in  the  camp  of  Darius  \  In  the  enjoy- 
ment and  revelry  universal  throughout  the  army, 
Alexander  himself  partook.  His  indulgences  in 
the  banquet  and  in  wine-drinking,  to  which  he  was 
always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed,  were  now 
unusually  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  so- 
lemnities were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical 
exhibitions  by  artists  who  joined  the  army  from 
Greece.  But  the  change  of  most  importance  in 
Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  how  began  to 
feel  and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on 
the  Persian  throne ;  to  disdain  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  Macedonian  habits,  and  to  assume 
the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of  luxuries, 
and  even  the  dress,  of  a  Persian  king. 

To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of 
Persia  appeared  to  be  consummated  and  the  war 
finished,  by  the  death  of  Darius.  They  were  re- 
luctant to  exchange  the  repose  and  enjoyments  of 
Hekatompylus  for  fresh  fatigues ;  but  Alexander, 
assembling  the  select  regiments,  addressed  to  them 

'  CurtiiiSy  vi.  5,  10;  vL  6,  15.  Diodor.  xvii.  74.  Hekatompylu*  was 
an  important  position,  iit'here  several  roads  joined  (Polyb.  x.  28).  It 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  roads  ninning  eastward  from  the  Caspian 
Ghites,  on  the  southern  ilank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its  locality 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  :  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  part  viii.  465,  467) 
with  others  conceives  it  to  have  been  near  Damaghan ;  Forbiger  (Hand- 
buch  der  Alten  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  p.  549)  places  it  farther  eastward, 
near  Jai-Jerm.    Mr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map,  as  nte  tmknown. 
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an  emphatic  appeal  which  revived  the  ardour  of 
air.     His  first  march  was,  across  one  of  the  passes 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mouat  Elburz,  into 
Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Here  he  found  no  re* 
sistance ;    the   Hyrkanian   satrap   Phrataphernes, 
together  with  Nabarzanes,  Artabazus,  and  other 
eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to  him, 
and  were  favourably  received.     The  Greek  mer- 
cenaries,  1500  in  number,  who  had  served  with 
Darius,  but  bad  retired  when  that  monarch  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,   sent  envoys  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation. 
But  Alexander — reproaching  them  with  guilt  for 
having  taken  service  with  the  Persians,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic  synod — 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion;  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that 
an  officer  might  be  despatched  to  conduct  them  to 
him  in  safety^.     The  Macedonian  Andronikus  was 
sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi;  a 
name  seemingly  borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in 
parts  remote  from  each  other,  but  all  poor  and 
brave  mountaineers.     These  Mardi  occupied  paits 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz 
a  few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and 
Ghilan).     Alexander  pursued  them  into  all  their 
retreats, — overcame  them,  when  they  stood  on  their 
defence,  with   great  slaughter, — and  reduced  the 

>  This  was  attested  by  his  own  letters  to  Antipater,  which  Plutarch 
had  seen  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  47).  Curtius  composes  a  long  speech  for 
Alexander  (vi.  ?•  9). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  23, 15. 


i 
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remnant   of  the  half-destroyed  tribes  to  sue   for 

peace', 
Entoys  From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a 

anrother**  wcsterlv  direction,  he  returned  to  Hyrkania.     At 

brw^iuo"  t^®  ^^^^  h^^'  h®  ^^^  "^^*  ^y  *^®  Grecian  mercenaries 
him— .how    ^[jQ  came  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  by 

treated.  »  j 

various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  Chalkedon, 
and  SinopS,  who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his 
flight.  Alexander  put  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys,  considering 
Chalkedon  and  SinopS  to  have  been  subjects  of 
Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to 
the  mercenaries,  he  made  a  distinction  between 
those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Persian  service  be- 
fore the  recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of  Greece 
— and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later 
date.  The  former  he  liberated  at  once ;  the  latter 
he  required  to  remain  in  his  service  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay  as  they  had 
hitherto  received*.  Such  was  the  untoward  con- 
clusion of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia ; 
a  system  whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they 
known  how  to  employ  it  with  tolerable  ability, 
might  well  have  maintained  their  empire  even 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander^. 

'  Arriau,  iii.  24^  4.  In  reference  to  the  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi, 
who  are  mentioned  in  several  different  localities — on  the  parts  of  Mount 
Taurus  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Mount  Zagros,  and  in 
Persis  proper  (see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  608-623;  Ilerodot.  i.  125),  we  may  note, 
that  the  Nomadic  tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
population  of  the  modem  Persian  Empire,  are  at  this  day  found  under 
the  same  name  in  s]:ots  widely  distant :  sec  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Arme- 
nic  et  en  Perse,  p.  254. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8 ;  Curtius,  vi.  6,  9.  An  Athenian  officer  named 
Demokrates  slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to  surrender. 

'  See  a  curious  passage  on  this  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  Cyropsedia 
of  Xenophon. 
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After  fifteen  days   of  repose   and   festivity   at  b.c.  330, 

.  September. 

Zeudracarta,  the  chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  M^rch  of 
marched  eastward  with  his  united  army  through  foltll'"^^^. 
Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  mo-  ward— hw 
dern  Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  Ana  and 
Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near    '^"^'"■' 
the  border,  to  a  town  named  Susia\  submitted, 
and   was   allowed   to   retain    his   satrapy ;    while 
Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of 
Aria,  marched  in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards 
Baktria  against  the  satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported 
as  having  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Persia.     But 
it  was  discovered,  after  three  or  four  days,  that 
Satibarzanes  was  in  league  with  Bessus ;  upon  which 
Alexander  suspended   for   the   present   his   plans 
against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  forced  marches  to 
Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria^.     His  return  was 
so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that  the  Arians  were  over- 
awed, and  Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to  escape.     A 

*  Arrian,iii.25,d>8.  Droyscn  and  Dr.Thirlwall  identify  Susia  with  the 
town  now  called  Tds  or  Toos^  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Mcsched.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  177)  thinks  that  this  is  too  much  to 
the  west,  and  too  far  firom  Herat :  he  conceives  Susia  to  be  Zuzan,  on 
the  desert  side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat.  Mr.  Prinsep  (Notes  on 
the  historical  results  deducible  from  discoveries  in  Afghanistan,  p.  14) 
places  it  at  Suhzawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the  region  of  fertility. 

Tib  seems  to  he  in  the  hne  of  Alexander's  march,  more  than  the 
other  two  places  indicated ;  Subzawar  is  too  far  to  the  south.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  first  directed  his  march  from  Parthia  to  Baktria 
(in  the  line  from  Asterabad  to  Balkh  through  Margiana),  merely  touch- 
ing the  borders  of  Aria  in  his  route. 

^  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis, 
are  both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  with  the  localityof  Herat  (Wil- 
son, Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  152-177). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian ;  one  by  Schahrood,  which  is  533  English  miles ; 
the  other  by  Mesched,  which  is  688  Enghsh  miles  (Wilson,  p.  149). 
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few  days  enabled  bim  to  crush  tbe  disaffected 
Arians  and  to  await  tbe  arrival  of  bis  rear  di- 
vision under  Kraterus.  He  tben  marcbed  south- 
ward into  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Drangi,  or  Drangiana 
(tbe  modern  Seiestan),  wbere  be  found  no  resistance 
— tbe  satrap  Barsaentes  having  sought  safety  among 
some  of  tbe  Indians  \ 

In  tbe  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the 
revolting  tragedy »  of  which  Pbilotas  was  tbe  first 
victim,  and  his  fatber  Parmenio  tbe  second.  Par- 
menio,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  therefore  little 
qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  in- 
vasion of  tbe  eastern  satrapies,  bad  been  left  in  tbe 
important  post  of  commanding  the  great  dep6t  and 
treasure  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  military  experience, 
and  confidential  position  even  under  Philip,  ren- 
dered bim  the  second  person  in  tbe  Macedonian 
army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.  His  three  sons 
were  all  soldiers.  Tbe  youngest  of  them,  Hektor, 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in 
tbe  suite  of  Alexander  in  Egypt ;  tbe  second,  Ni- 
kanor,  bad  commanded  tbe  bypaspists  or  light  in- 
fantry, but  bad  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, a  short  time  before^;  tbe  eldest,  Pbilotas, 
occupied  the  high  rank  of  general  of  tbe  Com- 
panion-cavalry, in  daily  communication  with  Alex- 
ander, from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Pbilotas,  from  Kebalinus, 
brother  of  a  youth  named  Nikomacbus,  that  a  sol- 

*  Arrian,  iii.  25 ;  Curtius,  vi.  24,  36.  Tiie  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or 
Zarangi,  southward  from  Aria,  coincides  generally  with  the  modem 
Seittan,  adjoining  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  river  Uilinend. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  25,  6 ;  Curtius,  iv.  8,  7 ;  vi.  6,  19. 


^ 
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dier,  named  Dimnus  of  Chalastra,  had  made  boast  to  Rereiation 
Nikomachus,  his  intimate  friend  or  beloved  person,  ten?ed°ron. 
under  vows  of  secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy  ^^^\y 
against  Alexander,  inviting  him  to  become  an  ac-  t^phj}^ 
complice  ^    Nikomachus,  at  first  struck  with  ab-  fonhcpur* 

pose  of 

horrence,  at  length  simulated  compliance,  asked  being  com. 
who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dimnus,  and  received  Z^li^ 
intimation  of  a  few  names ;  all  of  which  he  presently  ^uoua 
communicated  to  his  brother  Kebalinus,  for  the  ^^\?^^,. 

'  mention  it 

purpose  of  being   divulged.     Kebalinus  told  the  toAiex- 
facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to  mention  them  is  com- 
to  Alexander.     But  Philotas,  though  every  day  in  ""hriatter 
communication  with  the  king,  neglected  to  do  this  ^^^ 
for  two  days ;  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to  sub-  c***"**®'- 
pect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation 
to  be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages 
named  Metron.     Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested, 
but  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword,  and  expired 
without  making  any  declaration^. 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  every  thing  Alexander 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  an^!!dth 
indignantly  sent  for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  but^w^ti 
had  omitted  for  two  days  to  communicate  what  he  *!"  «?»">«- 

tion,  and 

had  heard.     Philotas  replied,  that  the  source  from  professes  to 
which  it  came  was  too  contemptible  to   deserve  uTT&ct!' 
notice — that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  attach 
importance  to  the  simple  declarations  of  such  a 
youth  as  Nikomachus,  recounting  the  foolish  boasts 

'  Curtius,  vi.  7>  2.  "DimDus,  modicsc  apud  regem  auctoritatis  et 
gratue,  exoleti,  eui  Nicomacho  erat  nomen,  amore  flagrabat,  obiequio 
uni  libi  dediti  corporii  vinctui."  Plutarch,  Akx.  49 ;  Diodor.  zfii.  79. 

<  Curt.  Ti.  ?•  29 ;  Plutansh,  Alex.  49.  The  latter  layi  that  Dimnui 
resitted  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was  killed  by  him  in  the 
combat. 

s2 
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addressed  to  him  by  a  lover.     Alexander  received, 
or  affected  to  receive,  the  explanation,  gave  his 
band  to  Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  talked 
to  him  with  his  usual  familiarity  \ 
Ancient  But  it  soon  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be 

fl^Mt  taken  of  this  incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
adTlmuM  Philotas,  whosc  free-spoken  criticisms  on  the  pre- 
Sl'^Tn^t***  tended  divine  paternity,  —  coupled  with  boasts, 
ruin  him.  that  he  and  his  father  Parmenio  had  been  chief 
agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, — had  neither  been 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  These  and  other  self-praises, 
disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexander,  had  been 
divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was  at- 
tached ;  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna, 
named  AntigonS,  who,  having  first  been  made  a 
prize  in  visiting  Samothrace  by  the  Pei^sian  admiral 
Autophradates,  was  afterwards  taken  amidst  the 
spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians  victorious 
at  Issus.  The  reports  of  Antigon^,  respecting  some 
unguarded  language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Kraterus,  who  brought 
her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to  repeat  them  to 
him.  Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of 
the  confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and  report 
them  from  time  to  time  to  himself^. 
Knterus  It  thus  tumcd  out  that  Alexander,  though  con- 

^^jeliou"  tinning  to  Philotas  his  high  military  rank,  and 
andPhi!"*°  talking  to  him  constantly  with  seeming  confidence, 
lotas.  Alex,  had  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  ever  since  his 

ander  is  ^ 

to  "lU  fhem  '  Curtiua,  vi.  7,  33.  "  Philotas  respondit,  Cebalinum  quidem  scorti 
lioth  aermonem  ad  sc  detulisse,  sed  ipsum  tarn  levi  auctori  nihil  credidisse 

to  death.        — veritum,  ne  jurgium  inter  amatorem  et  exolctum  non  sine  risu  aliorum 
detulisset." 
'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48. 
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conquest  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked 
and  suspected  him,  keeping  him  under  perpetual 
watch  through  the  suborned  and  secret  communica- 
tionsof  a  treacherous  mistress\  Some  of  the  generals 
around  Alexander — especially  Kraterus,  the  first 
suborner  of  Antigon^ — fomented  these  suspicions, 
from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency  of  Parmenio 
and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour,  so 
as  to  have  made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers*. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects  on  this 
head — defects  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder  and 
presents**— his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits 
stand  attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  had  con- 
tinued to  employ  him  in  the  highest  and  most 
confidential  command  throughout  all  the  long  sub- 
sequent interval ;  and  that  Parmenio  was  now 
general  at  Ekbatana,  the  most  important  military 
appointment  which  the  king  had  to  confer.  Even 
granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to  be  trust- 
worthy, there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas, 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48,  49.   Upot  bi  aMv  *A\i(avbpop  Ik  rravv 

iroXXa>y  xp6v(ov  iTvy\av€  diafi€^\rjii€vos  (Philotas) 'O  fiiv  oSv 

^cXatroff  (7riPov\€v6fi€vos  ovt<os  fjyvdii,  Koi  (TVifTJv  rfj  ^Avrty6vjj  noWa  Koi 
irpos  opy^v  koi  peyoKavxtav  prjpara  koi  \6yovs  Kara  tov  PatriKws 
avtiriTfi^fiovs  vrpouptvog. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  recognised  these  previous  communica- 
tions made  to  Alexander  against  Philotas  in  Egypt,  but  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26,  1). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40-48 ;  Curtius,  vi.  11,  3. 

■  Phylarchus,  Fragment.  41.  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athenajum,  xii.  p.  53!) ; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  39,  40.  Even  Eumenes  enriched  himself  much ; 
though  being  only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  not  take  the  same 
liberties  as  the  great  native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  Eume- 
nes, 2). 


SaTHT  Z€ 


wirjie  lame  zjad  zee  'nees.  irrrinrjec  unocs  doe 


•  'r'9'^  A3ifT    --■"    ^; 


e  fact  :>.ir  :^  6*p:ani3ii  '^i»*^  bcei 
t:  c:  Llx..  silc  tiac  z&  ud  leec  Alexu<2er 

net,  Lgt^t^t.  Kr^er:^  uid  :i:e  ctiier  caemies  of 
nulctu  worked  io  etEsctasLlT  is  to  rrt?.i:T->e  the 
Kispicica^  ar/l  the  prg^erorlrj:  iu  mil  :c  Alexaoder 
into  ncrce  raLzcocr.  He  reaoiTcd  oa  the  dzszrace, 
tortore,  and  death,  oc  Ptijacis. — md  oa  the  death 
ol' Pamkenio  bcsiiea  . 

To  iccoccplish  this,  hoverer,  a2aia§t  the  two 
hi^iest  officers  in  the  ^laccdoaian  service,  one  oft' 
them  enjoyinz  a  separate  and  distant  command — 
required  rranarement-  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
carry  the  feelings  oft'  the  soldiers  alonz  with  him, 
and  to  obtain  a  coademoatioa  ft'rom  the  armj ;  ac* 
cording  to  an  ancient  ^lacedonian  custom,  in  resard 
to  capital  crimes,  thoaeh  as  it  seems)  not  uni- 
formly practised.  Alexander  not  only  kept  the  re- 
solatioo  secret,  bat  is  eren  said  to  hare  invited 
Pbilotas  to  •upper  with  the  other  officers,  conversing 
with  him  just  as  usual^  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Pbilotas  was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed, — put 
in  chains, — and  clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.  A 
militarv  assembly  was  convened  at  daybreak,  before 
which  Alexander  appeared  with  the  chief  officers 
in  his  confidence.     Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a 

*  P]iiUrch«  AlexAod.  49 ;  Curtiiu,  tL  S. 

'  Cuititu,  Ti.  S,  \f},  *'  InviUtiu  est  etiam  PhiloUs  td  oltinutf  sibi 
epulu ;  et  rt-x  iRm  ccEDare  modo,  sed  etiun  ^miliaiiter  coUoqui,  cum 
to  qiiem  rUmxiavent,  fustinuit." 
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vehement  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  he 
proclaimed  to  them  that  his  life  had  just  been  pro- 
videntially rescued  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
organized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best 
friends — Philotas  and  Parmenio — through  the  in- 
tended agency  of  a  soldier  named  Dimnus,  who  had 
slain  himself  when  arrested.  The  dead  body  of 
Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while 
Nikomachus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward 
to  tell  their  story.  A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his 
sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor^  found  among  the  papers 
seized  on  the  arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  Its 
terms  were  altogether  vague  and  unmeaning ;  but 
Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his 
purposed 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  these  assembled  soldiers  by  such  de- 
nunciations from  Alexander  himself — revelations 
of  bis  own  personal  danger,  and  reproaches  against 
treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Koenus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  un- 
measured in  their  invectives  against  the  accused^ 
They,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  with  whom  the 
arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example  of  vio- 
lent manifestation  against  him,  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  the  king's  danger.  Philotas  was  heard 
in  his  defence,  which,  though  strenuously  denying 
the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been  feeble.  It  was 
indeed  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized  thus 
suddenly,  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages ; 

'  Anian^  iii.  26,  2.  Acyci  dc  nroXc/xalor  9ia'ax,0rjv€u  is  MaiecdoMiff  ^i- 
X«ray,  Kal  Kanjyoprja'tu  auTOV  ItrxvpS^  'AXt^avdpov,  &c.  Curtiuiy 
vi.  9,  13 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80. 

'  Curtiu8>  vi.  9,  30. 
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while  a  degree  of  courage,  absolutely  heroic,  would 
have  been  required  for  any  one  else  to  rise  and 
presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.  A  soldier  named 
Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Pbilotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated 
the  soldiers  with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of 
their  quarters  to  make  room  for  his  countless  re- 
tinue of  slaves.  Though  this  allegation  (probably 
enough  well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized 
fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and  wound 
them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury.  The  royal  pages 
began  the  cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they 
would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the  parricide  in 
pieces', 
phiiotas  u  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their 
tOTtore,  and  wrath  had  been  sufficiently  ungovernable  to  insti- 
MnfeLlboth  g^t®  th®  execution  of  such  a  sentence  on  the  spot. 

wmwif       "^"*  *^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ®^^'  *^^  purpose  of  his  enemies. 

and  Par.  Awarc  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
word,  with  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative 
ground  of  suspicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from 
him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but  against  his 
father  Parmenio — whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing 
to  implicate.  Accordingly,  during  the  ensuing 
night,  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture.  Hephses- 
tion,  Kraterus,  and  Koenus — the  last  of  the  three 
being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas' — themselves  su- 

'  Curtius,  vi.  1 1 , 8.  '*  Turn  vero  universa  concio  accensa  est,  et  k  cor- 
l)ori8  custodibus  iDitium  factum,  clamantibus,  discerpendum  ease  parri- 
cidam  manibus  eonim.  Id  quidem  Philotas,  qui  graviora  supplicia  me- 
tuerct,  baud  sane  iniquo  animo  andiebat." 

=  Curtius,  vi.  9,  30  ;  vi.  11,11. 
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perintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suffering. 
Alexander  himself  too  was  at  hand,  but  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  It  is  said  that  Philotas  manifested 
little  firmness  under  torture,  and  that  Alexander, 
an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so 
many  battles \  All  who  stood  by  were  enemies, 
and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Philotas  in 
such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The 
tortures  inflicted^,  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long 
continued,  wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession, 
implicating  his  father  along  with  himself.  He  was 
put  to  death  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  those  whose 
names  had  been  indicated  by  Nikomachus,  were 
slain  also — apparently  by  being  stoned,  without 
preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the 
army  a  numerous  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  the  news  of  his  being  tor- 
tured. It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that  all  kins- 
men of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to 
death  along  with  him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these 
men  slew  themselves,  others  fled  from  the  camp, 
seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such  was  the 
terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp,  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary 
law  for  the  occasion®. 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

^  Curtius,  vi.  11, 15.  "  Per  ultimos  deinde  cruciatus,  utpotc  et  dam- 
natua  et  inimicis  in  gratiam  regis  torquentibus,  laccratur.  Ac  primo 
quidem,  quanquam  hinc  ignis,  illinc  verbera,  jam  non  ad  quiestionem, 
sed  ad  poenam,  ingerebantur,  non  vooem  modo,  sed  etiam  gemitus  ha- 
buit  in  potestate ;  sed  postquam  intumeseens  corpus  ulceribus  flagello- 
rum  ictus  nudis  ossibus  incussos  ferre  non  poterat,"  &c. 

'  Curtius,  vi.  11,  20. 
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Pannenio  u  bc  safelv  left  alivc  after  the  atrocities  used  towards 

dMin  at 

Ekbauna,    Philotas ;    and  to  kill  him,  moreover,  before   he 
udcon^      could  have  time  to  hear  of  them,  since  he  was  not 
Sjn^en    ^^'y  *^®  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  influential 
of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  in  separate  com- 
mand of  the  great  dep6t  at  Ekbatana.     Alexander 
summoned  to  his  presence  one  of  the  Companions 
named  Polydamas ;  a  particular  friend,  comrade,  or 
aide  de  camp^  of  Parmenio.     Every  friend  of  Phi- 
lotas felt  at  this  moment  that  his  life  hung  by  a 
thread ;    so   that  Polydamas   entered    the    king's 
presence  in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he  was 
ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two  younger  brothers. 
Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Parmenio  as 
a  traitor,,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be 
required  to  carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message 
to  Ekbatana,  ordering  his  execution.     Polydamas 
was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of  Parmenio, 
*         and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him. 
Two  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to 
Parmenio ;  one  from  Alexander  himself,  conveying 
ostensibly  military  communications  and  orders  ;  the 
other,  signed  with  the  seal-ring  of  the  deceased  Phi- 
lotas, and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to 
the  father.  Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received 
the  real  and  important  despatch,  addressed  by  Alex- 
ander to  Kleander  and  Menidas,  the  officers  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana  ;  pro- 
claiming Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  di- 
recting them  to  kill  him  at  once.     Large  rewards 
were  offered  to  Polydamas  if  he  performed  this  com- 
mission with  success,  while  his  two  brothers  were 
retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunc- 
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tion.  He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded 
— too  happy  to  purchase  this  reprieve  from  what 
had  seemed  impending  death.  Furnished  with  na- 
tive guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he  struck  by 
the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Khurasan, 
and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day — a 
distance  usually  requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to 
traverse  \  Entering  the  camp  by  night,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  delivered  his  des- 
patch to  Kieander,  with  whom  he  concerted  mea- 
sures. On  the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Par«- 
menio,  while  walking  in  his  garden  with  Kleander 
and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by  Alexander's 
order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  em- 
brace his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  unsuspecting  veteran,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  letters  professedly  coming  from  Alexander  and 
Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in  the 
perusal,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab 
from  the  hand  and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other 
wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by  the 
remaining  officers, — the  last  even  after  life  had  de- 
parted^. 

'  Stnbo,  XV.  p.  724 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80;  Curtius,  vii.  2,  11-18. 

'  Cortius,  vii. 2, 27*  The  proceedings  respectiug  Philotas  and  Parmenio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by  Curtius ;  but  his  details  are  in 
general  harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus — except  as  to  one  material  point.  Plutarch  (Alex.  49), 
Diodorus  (xvii.  79>  80),  and  Justin  (xii.  5),  also  state  the  facts  in  the 
same  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear 
to  have  considered  that  Philotas  was  really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander's  Ufe.  But  when  we  analyse  what  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  their  opinion  will  not  be  found  entitled  to  much  weight. 
In  the  first  place,  they  state  (Arr.  iii.  26,  1)  that  the  conspiracy  qf  Pku 
lotm  had  been  brfors  made  known  to  Alexander  while  he  was  imEgypt^ 
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JhT^ISd/*'        The  soldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on   hearing  of  this 


vkca  tbej    bloody  deed,  burst  into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded 

learn  the  '  * 

sMMitna.     the  garden  wall,  and  threatened  to  break  in  for  the 

tioB  of  Par* 

purpose  of  ayenging  their  general,  unless  Polydamas 


{^^^Jp.   and  the  other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  them. 
MdJ?i^'""  ^^^  Kleander,  admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders, 
<»"«"•         exhibited  to  them  Alexander's  written  orders,  to 
which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs 
of  reluctance  and  indignation.     Most  of  them  di- 
spersed, yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission 
to  bury  Parmenio's  body.     £yen  this  was  long  re- 
but that  he  did  not  then  believe  it.    Now  eighteen  months  hid  elapsed 
since  the  stay  in  Eg^^yt ;  and  the  idea  of  a  cons|nncy  going  on  for 
eighteen  months  is  preposterous.    That  Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in 
which  he  might  be  supposed  likely  to  conspire,  is  one  proposition ;  that 
he  actually  did  conspire,  is  another ;  Arrian  and  his  authorities  run  the 
two  together  as  if  they  were  one.    As  to  the  evidence  purporting  to 
prove  that  Philotas  did  conspire^  Anian  tells  us  that  "  the  informers 
came  forward  before  the  assembled  soldiers  and  convicted  Philotas  with 
the  rest  by  other  indicia  not  obscure,  but  ckiefiy  by  this — that  Philotas 
confessed  to  have  heard  of  a  conspiracy  going  on,  without  mentioning 
it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a  day  in  his  presence " — koL  roir  fuiwras 
rov   Zpyav  irap€XB6trras    €(€k€y^at    ^iXttroy  re    Koi  rovs  Of^'   <zvii&v 
^XXoiff    re    (\€yxois    ovk    aiftaptai,    Koi   ftdXitrra    di}   art  avr6s 
^ikaras  ncirwrOai  fiiv — avp€<lnj,  &c.     What  these  other  indicia  were, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  we  may  see  how  slender  was  their  value,  when  we 
learn  that  the  non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas  was  stronger  than 
any  of  them.    The  non-revelation,  when  we  recollect  that  Xikomachus 
was  the  only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of  fufmnxif,  as  if  there  were 
more),  proves  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  complicity  of  Philotas,  though 
it  may  prove  something  as  to  his  indiscretion.    Even  on  this,  minor 
charge,  Curtius  puts  into  his  mouth  a  very  sufiScient  exculpation.     But 
if  Alexander  had  taken  a  different  view,  and  dismissed  or  even  con- 
fined him  for  it,  there  would  have  been  little  room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at  variance  with  Curtius,  is  that  he 
states  *'  Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been  shot  to  death  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians " — thus,  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  tortured.  Now  Plutareh,  Diodorus,  and  Justin, 
all  concur  with  Curtius  iu  affirming  that  he  was  tortured.  On  such  a 
matter,  I  prefer  their  united  authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus.    These  two  last-mentioned  authors  were  probably  quite  content 
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fused  by  Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's  displea- 
sure. At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent  to 
comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering  to 
them  the  trunk  alone  for  burial.  The  head  was 
sent  to  Alexander  \ 

Among    the    many    tragical    deeds    recounted  Pear  and 
throughout  the  course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  dI!!Sd  by  °* 
more  revolting  than  the  fate  of  these  two  generals,  of  PaimeSo 
Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  impulses,  displayed  on  fjiasf*'*' 
this  occasion  a  personal  rancour  worthy  of  his  fero- 
cious mother  Olympias,   exasperated  rather  than 
softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services  \  When 

to  believe  in  the  coitaplicity  of  Philotas  u|K)n  the  authority  of  Alexander 
himself;  without  troubling  themselves  to  criticise  the  proofs.  They 
tell  us  that  Alexander  vehemently  denoimccd  {Ka-njyoprjcrai  laxvpm) 
Philotas  before  the  assembled  soldiers.  After  this,  any  mere  shadow 
or  pretence  of  proof  would  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  let  us  recollect 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  promotion,  to  be  one  of  the  confidential 
body  ffuards  (cra)/iaro0vXaiief  ^ ),  out  of  this  very  conspiracy,  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  condemned  Demetrius  (Ar- 
rian,  iii.  27>  11)> 

How  little  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
whom  Alexander  hated,  may  be  seen  by  what  they  say  aften^'ards  about 
the  philosopher  Kallisthcnes.  Both  of  them  affirmed  that  the  pages, 
condemned  for  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  deposed  against  Kalli- 
sthcnes as  having  instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrian,  iv.  14,  1).  Now 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  letters  Plu- 
tarch quotes  (Alexand.  55),  that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of  any  one 
else — maintaining  the  project  to  have  been  altogether  their  own.  To 
their  great  honour,  the  pages  persisted  in  this  deposition,  even  under 
extreme  tortures^though  they  knew  that  a  deposition  against  Kalli- 
sthcnes was  desired  from  them. 

My  belief  is,  that  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Ciurtius,  and  Justin,  are  correct 
in  stating  that  Philotas  was  tortured.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  have 
thought  themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this  fact,  which  they  pro- 
bably had  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon.  If  Philotas  was  not 
tortured,  there  could  have  been  no  evidence  at  all  against  Parmenio — 
for  the  only  evidence  against  the  latter  was  the  extorted  confession 
of  Philotas. 

>  Curtius,  vii.  2,  32,  33. 

*  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio, 
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we  see  the  greatest  officers  of  the  Macedonian  army 
directing  in  person,  and  under  the  eye  of  Alex- 
ander, the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked  body 
of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with 
their  own  hands  the  veteran  Parmenio,< — we  feel 
how  much  we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more  savage 
niyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalised.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Mace- 
donia, who  had  shared  with  Parmenio  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Philip  as  well  as  of  Alexander, 
should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibi- 
lities to  himself.  Many  other  officers  were  alike 
alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the  transactions\  Hence 
Alexander,  opening  and  examining  the  letters  sent 
home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected  such 
strong  expressions  of  indignation,  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents 
into  a  division  by  themselves,  parting  them  off  from 
the  remaining  army^*  Instead  of  appointing  any 
substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, he  cast  that  body  into  two  divi* 
sions,  nominating  Hepheestion  to  the  command  of 
one  and  Kleitus  to  that  of  the  other^. 
B.C.  330-  The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander 
"*"  in  reducing  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the 

oftheParo-  Paropamisadaa  ;  the  modern  Seiestan^  Afghanistan, 
Sr  "fou'd-  and  the  western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between  Ghazna 

dation  of 

Alexandria     with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towarda  the  oonapirator  Orontea,  as 

adCauco'      Jeacribed  in  Xenophon>  Anahaa.  i.  6. 

>  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

^  Curtius,  vii.  2,  36 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80 ;  Justin,  zu.  5. 

'  Anrian,  iii.  27>  8, 
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on  the  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelat  on  the  south,  and 
Furrah  in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined 
resistance,  but  his  troops  suflFered  severely  from 
cold  and  privation  ^  Near  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (ap- 
parently north-east  of  the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded 
a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  wher^ 
he  planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists*.     Towards  the  close  of  winter 

'  Arrian,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geography,  compare  Wilson's  Ariana 
Antiqua,  p.  173-178.  ''By  perambulator,  the  distance  ^m  Herat  to 
Kandahar  is  371  miles ;  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  309  miles :  total 
688  miles  (English)."  The  principal  city  in  Drangiana  (Seiestan)  men- 
tioned by  the  subsequent  Greek  geographers  is,  Prophthasia ;  existing 
seemingly  before  Alexander's  arrival.  See  the  fragments  of  his  mensores, 
ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  135 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  21.  The 
quantity  of  remains  of  ancient  cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territory, 
is  remarkable.    Wilson  observes  this  (p.  154). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  28,  6 ;  Cnrtius,  vii.  3,  23 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria 
in  Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in  Arachosia  is  probably  Kan- 
dahar. But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  founded  by  Alexander,  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius,  or  Diodorus. 
The  name  Alexandria  does  not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by  him ; 
for  several  of  the  Diadochi  called  their  own  foundations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how  very  short  a  time  Alexander 
spent  in  these  regions,  the  wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  found  time  to 
establish  those  foundations  which  are  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by 
Arrian  and  his  other  historians.  The  authority  of  Pliny  and  Steph. 
Byzant.  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  him  more. 
The  exact  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  cannot  be  determined,  for 
want  of  sufficient  topographical  data.  There  seems  much  probability 
that  it  was  at  the  place  called  Beghram,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of 
Kabul — in  the  way  between  Kabul  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Anderab  on  the  north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of 
coins  and  relics,  Gbeek  as  well  as  Mahometan,  discovered  by  Mr,  Mas- 
son  at  Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for  identifying  the  site  with  that 
of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other 
locality.  See  Masson's  Narrative  of  Journeys  in  Affghanistan,  Sec, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  7.  p.  148  seqq. 

In  crossing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from  south  to  north,  Alexander  pro- 
bably marched  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which  seems  the  only  one  among 
the  four  passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter.  See  Wood's  Jouniey 
to  the  Osui.  p.  196. 
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he  crossed  over  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  ;  a  march  of  fifteen  days  through  regions  of 
snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army.  On 
reaching  the  north  side  of  these  mountains,  he  found 
himself  in  Baktria. 
Alexander        The  Baktriau  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed 

crcMses  the 

Hindoo-  the  title  of  kinc:,  could  muster  no  more  than  a  small 
cof^uera"  force,  with  which  he  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
B^M^s  then  retired  across  the  river  Oxus  into  Sogdiana, 
madepri-  destroying  all  the  boats.  Alexander  overran  Bak- 
tria  with  scarce  any  resistance  ;  the  chief  places, 
Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aornos  surrendering  to  him  on 
the  first  demonstration  of  attack.  Having  named 
Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed  Archelaus 
with  a  garrison  in  Aornos',  he  marched  northward 
towards  the  river  Oxus,  the  boundary  between 
Baktria  and  Sogdiana.  It  was  a  march  of  extreme 
hardship  ;  reaching  for  two  or  three  days  across  a 
sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and  under  very  hot 
weather.  The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth,  deep, 
and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the 
Macedonians  had  yet  seen '.  Alexander  transported 
his  army  across  it  on  the  tent -skins  inflated  and 
stuffed  with  straw.  It  seems  surprising  that  Bessus 
did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  he  had 
however  been  abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at 
the  moment  when  he  quitted  their  territory.  Some 
of  his  companions,  Spitamenes  and  others,  terrified 

*  Arrian,  iii.  29,  3;  Curtius,  vii.  5,  1. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  29, 4 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus  were  much  more  awe-struck  with  the  Oxus,  than  with  either  the 
Tigris  or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  (iv.  6,  13)  takes  his  standard  of  com- 
parison^ in  regard  to  rivers,  from  the  river  Peneius  in  Thessaly. 
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at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Oxus, 
were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying 
their  leader^  They  sent  a  proposition  to  this 
effect ;  upon  which  Ptolemy  with  a  Hght  division 
was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and  was  enabled, 
by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Bessus  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that 
he  should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar 
round  his  neck,  at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which 
the  army  were  marching.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly  de- 
manded from  Bessus,  on  what  pretence  he  had  first 
arrested,  and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  bene- 
factor Darius.  Bessus  replied,  that  he  had  not 
done  this  single-handed ;  others  w^ere  concerned  in 
it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient 
treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more, 
but  ordered  Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent 


^  Curtius,  vii.  5,  VJ.  The  exactness  of  Qumtus  Curtius,  in  describing 
tlie  general  features  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  is  attested  in  the  strongest 
language  by  modem  travellers.  See  Barnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  8.  p.  211,  2nd  edit. ;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  in  Persia, 
p.  232. 

But  in  the  geogra])hirftl  details  of  the  country,  we  are  at  fault. 
We  have  not  suiHcicnt  data  to  identify  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  localities  mentioned,  in  tlie  narrative  of  Alexander's  proceedhigs, 
either  by  Curtius  or  Arrian.  llmt  Marakanda  is  the  modem  Samark  nd 
— the  river  Polytimetus,  the  modem  Kohik — and  Baktra  or  Zarias])athe 
modem  Balkh — appears  certain ;  but  the  attempts  maile  by  commen- 
tators to  assign  the  site  of  other  places  are  not  such  as  to  carry  con- 
viction. 

In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  present  moment,  are  known  only 
8U|>erficially  as  to  their  general  scenery ;  for  purposes  of  measurement 
and  geography,  they  are  almost  unknown  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  reads  the  Introduction  to  Erskiuc's  translation  of  tlie  Memoirs  of 
Sultan  Baber. 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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back  as  prisoner  to  Baktra^ — where  we  shall  again 
hear  of  him. 
Manacreof  In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a 
chid«  and  Small  town,  inhabited  by  the  Branchidse ;  descend- 
muies,'per-  ants  of  thosc  Branchidee  near  Miletus  on  the  coast 
ij^Mder^  of  Ionia,  who  had  administered  the  great  temple 
inSogdiana.  ^qJ  oraclc  of  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who 
had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the 
Persian  king  Xerxes,  150  years  before.  This  sur- 
render had  brought  upon  them  so  much  odium, 
that  when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  overthrown 
on  the  coast,  they  retired  with  him  into  the  interior 
of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant 
region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had 
ever  since  remained  ;  bilingual  and  partially  dis- 
hellenised,  yet  still  attached  to  their  traditions  and 
origin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more  in 
commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Alexander,  when  he  heard  who  they  were 
and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired  the  Milesians 
in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be  treated. 
But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor 
unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  would 
determine  for  himself.  Having  first  occupied  the 
city  in  person  with  a  select  detachment,  he  posted 

^  Arrian,  iii.  30,  5-10.  These  details  ore  peculiarly  authentic,  as 
coming  from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 

Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  description  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessus 
was  exhibited,  but  stated  that  he  was  brought  up  in  this  way  by  Spita- 
menes  and  Dataphernes.  Curtius  (vii.  24,  36)  follows  this  version. 
Diodonis  also  gives  an  account  very  like  it,  mentioning  nothing  about 
Ptolemy  (xvii.  83). 
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his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave  orders 
not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population  —  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  slain  without  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance, 
resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers  and  suppliant 
manifestations.  Alexander  next  commanded  the 
walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
so  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  any 
thing  except  solitude  and  sterility  \  Such  was  the 
revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  victims  for  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gene- 
ration before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  him- 
self to  be  executing  the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an 
accursed  race  who  had  robbed  the  temple  of  the 
God^.     The  Macedonian  expedition  had  been  pro- 

^  CurtiuB,  vii.  23 ;  Plutarch  de  Serd  NumiDis  VindictA,  p.  557  B ; 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  518 :  compare  also  xiv.  p.  634,  and  xvii.  p.  814.  This 
last-mentioned  passage  of  Strabo  helps  us  to  understand  the  peculiaurly 
strong  pious  fervour  with  which  Alexander  regarded  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Branchido;.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
Zeus  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  envoys  from  Miletus,  announcing  that 
the  oracle  at  Branchida;,  which  had  been  silent  ever  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  had  just  begun  again  to  give  prophecy,  and  had  certified  the 
fiu:t  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides  many  other  encoura- 
ging predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Brancbidse  by  Alexander  was  described  by  Dio« 
dorus,  but  was  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  seventeenth  book  which 
is  lost ;  there  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  after  cap.  83.  The  fact  is 
distinctly  indicated  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  Book  xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these  descendants  of  the  Branchidn  in 
Sogdiana,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  by 
Alexander.  Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  said  anything 
about  it.  Their  silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain,  nor  does  it,  in 
my  judgement,  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They  do  not 
feel  under  obhgation  to  give  publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero. 

'  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced,  in  explaining  the  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  Krocsus  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had  thereby  expiated  the  sin  of 
his  anoeetor  in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot.  i.  9 1 :  compare  Ti«  86). 
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claimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  upon  tlie  contemporary  Persians  the 
ancient  wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes  ;  so  that 
Alexander  would  follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in 
revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Branchidse  the 
acts  of  their  ancestors  —  yet  more  guilty  than 
Xerxes,  in  his  belief.  The  massacre  of  this  unfor- 
tunate population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human 
sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  offered  to  the  Gods 
by  the  religious  impulses  of  Alexander,  and  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000  Grecian  pri- 
soners on  the  field  of  Himera,  where  his  grand- 
father Hamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy  years  be- 
fore ^ 

Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress, 
first  to  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of 
Sogdiana — next,  to  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he 
and  his  companions,  in  their  imperfect  geographical 
notions,  believed  to  be  the  Tanais,  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Europe^.     In  his  march,  he  left 

Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  wnr,  the 
Lacedaemonians  called  iipou  the  Athenians  to  expel  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  K\ Ionian  sacrilege,  180  years  before ; 
they  addressed  this  injunction  with  a  view  to  procure  the  banishment  of 
Perikles,  yet  still  rois  OioU  nputrov  rifKopovvra  (Thucyd.  i.  125-127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers  were  visited  upon  their  descendants, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  had  great  currency  in  the 
ancient  world. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  62.     See  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxi.  p.  571  of  this  History. 

'  Piiuy,  II.  N.  vi.  16.  In  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  (i.  13, 15-lS) 
we  read  that  the  rivers  Baktrus,  Choaspes,  and  Araxcs  flowed  from  the 
lofty  mountain  Pamasus  (Paropamisus?)  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Araxes 
bifurcated,  one  branch  forming  the  Tanais,  which  fell  into  the  Palus 
Mffiotis.  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  yrjs  nepioboi  current  in  his  time. 
It  seems  plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aristotle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.  We 
see  therefore  that  Alexander  and  his  com^mnions,  in  identifying  tlie 
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garrisons  in  various  towns^  but  experienced  no 
resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of  the  natives 
hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these  bodies, 
having  cut  oft'  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took  refuge 
afterwards  on  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  con- 
ceived to  be  unassailable.  Thither  however  Alex- 
ander pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and 
most  active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he 
succeeded  in  scaling  and  capturing  the  place.  Of 
its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  three 
fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished 
in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his 
soldiers  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself 
received  a  shot  from  one  of  them  through  his  leg^. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  nearly  all 
the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men 
little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fight- 
ing only  with  missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  B.c.329, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name ;  Foundation 
intended  partly  as  a  protection  against  incursions  driaa""" 
from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other  side  of  the  uJ^Jj^o?' 
river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over  |JJ,*\^ward 
and  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  opportunity  ■'^.     He  was  however 
called  off  for  the  time  by  the  news  of  a  wide-spread 
revolt  among  the  newly-conquered  inhabitants  both 
of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.     He  suppressed  the  re- 

Jaxartcs  with  the  Tanais,  only  followed  the  geographical  descriptions 
and  ideas  current  in  their  time.  Humboldt  remarks  several  cases  in 
which  the  Greek  geographers  were  fond  of  supposing  bifurcation  of 
rivers  (Asie  Ceutrtde,  vol.  ii.  p.  291). 

*  Arrian,  iv.  1,  5.  '  Aifian,  iii.  30,  17. 

^  Arrian,  iv.  1,  3. 
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volt  with  his  habitual  vigour  and  oelerity,  distri- 
buting his  troops  so  as  to  capture  five  townships  in 
two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  largest  of  the 
neighbouring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  by  the  Per- 
sian Cyrus),  immediately  afterwards.  He  put  all 
the  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Re- 
turning then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in 
twenty  days  the  fortifications  of  his  new  town  of 
Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend),  with 
suitable  sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  Grods.  He 
planted  in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Gre- 
cian mercenaries,  together  with  volunteer  settlers 
from  the  natives  around  \  An  army  of  Scythian 
Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and 
attack  them.  Carrying  over  a  division  of  his  army 
on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them  with  little 
difficulty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert. 
But  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army 
suffered  much  from  thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to 
be  found  was  so  bad,  that  it  brought  upon  Alexander 
a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life^.  This  chase, 
of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  uf  the  Jaxartes  (seem- 
ingly in  the  present  Kbanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the 
•  utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  progi^ess  northward. 
B.C.  329-  Shortly  afterwards,  a  Macedonian  detachment, 
'  *  unskilfully  conducted,  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana 
atzariaspa  by  Spitameues  and  the  Scythians:  a  rare  misfor- 
— hecausca  tunc,  which  Alexander  avenged  by  overrunning  the 
S^m^utu      region^  near  the  river  Polytimetus  (the  Kohik), 

lated  and 

•Uun.  1  ^j-^n^  -^  317.  Curtius,  vii.  6,  25. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  5,  6  ;  Curtius,  vii.  9. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  6,  1 1 ;  Cuitius,  vii.  9,  22.  The  river»  called  by  tlie  Ma- 
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and  putting  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
towns  which   he   took.      He   then   recrossed   the 
Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme  season  of  winter 
at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  whence  his  communi- 
cations  with  the  West  and  with  Macedonia  were 
more  easy,  and  where  he  received  various  reinforce- 
ments of  Greek  troops  ^     Bessus,  who  had  been 
here  retained  as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  for* 
ward  amidst  a  public  assembly  ;  wherein  Alexander, 
having  first   reproached   him   for  his  treason   to 
Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off — and 
sent  him  in  this  condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally 
slain  by  the  Medes  and  Persians^.     Mutilation  was 
a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non-Hellenic: 
even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  to- 
wards his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one 
among  many   proofs   how  much   Alexander  had 
taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.     We  may  remark 
that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded 
partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  bad  frustrated 
his  toilsome  efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  satrap  had  committed  treason 
against  the  king's  person,  which  it  was  the  policy 
as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with 
a  circle  of  Deity'^.    For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia, 

cedonians  Polytimctus  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  518),  now  bears  the  name  of 
Kohik  or  Zurufshan.  It  rises  iu  the  mountains  east  of  Samarkand, 
and  flowing  westward  on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bokhara.  It 
doea  not  reach  so  far  as  the  Oxus ;  during  the  full  time  of  the  year, 
it  falls  into  a  lake  called  Karakul ;  during  the  dry  months,  it  is  lost  in 
the  sands,  as  Arrian  states  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  299. 
ed.  2ud.). 

*  Arrian,  iv.  7,  1  ]  Curtius,  vii.  10,  12. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  7i  5. 

'  After  describing  the  scene  at  Rome,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was 
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as  a  cause  and  country,  Alexander  had  never  dis- 
couraged, and  had  sometimes  signally  recompensed 
tlieni.  Mithrines,  the  governor  of  Sardis,  who 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable 
fortress  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Qranikus 
— the  traitor  who  perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself, 
had  done  most  harm  to  the  Persian  cause — ob- 
tained from  him  high  favour  and  promotion'. 

The  rude,  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sog- 
diana  were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded 
as  their  resistance  was  by  wide  spaces  of  sandy 
desert,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scythian 
Nomads,  and  by  the  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a 
leader.  Alexander,  distributing  his  army  into  five 
divisions,  traversed  the  country  and  put  down  all 
resistance,  while  he  also  took  measures  for  esta- 
blishing several  military  posts,  or  new  towns,  in 
convenient  places^.  After  some  time  the  whole 
army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — 
Marakanda — where  some  halt  and  repose  was  given^ 


(Icpoaeil  and  assassinated  in  the  forum,  Tacitus  observes — **  Plures 
quam  centum  ct  viginti  libellos  pncmia  exposccntium,  ob  aliquam  nota- 
bilcm  ilia  die  o])eram,  Vitellius  posted  invenit,  omnesque  conquiri  et 
interfici  jussit :  non  honor e  Galhcc,  sed  tradito  principibus  more,  munu 
mentum  ad prtBsens,  in posterum  ultionetn"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  44). 

*  AiTian,  i.  17,  3;  iii.  16,  8.  Curtius,  iii.  12,  6;  v.  1,  44. 

^  Curtius  (vii.  10,  15)  mentions  six  cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alex- 
ander in  these  regions ;  apparently  somewhere  nortli  of  the  Oxus,  but 
the  sites  cannot  be  made  out.  Justin  (xii.  5)  alludes  to  twelve  founda- 
tions in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  16,  4  ;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  1.  "  Sogdiana  regio  magnft  ex 
parte  deserta  est ;  octingenta  fere  stadia  in  latitudinem  vastoc  solitudines 
tcnent." 

Resj)ecting  the  same  country  (Sogdiana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine 
observes  (Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber,  p.  xliii.) : — 

"  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  broken,  and  divided  by  lofty 
hills ;  even  the  plains  arc  diversified  by  great  varieties  of  soil, — some 
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During  this  halt  at  Mat'akanda  (Samarcand)  the  b.c.szb. 
memorable  banquet    occurred   wherein  Alexander  •'""q"*'*' 
murdered  Kleitus.    It  has  been  already  related  that  characiu 
Kleitus  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra-  '"nof  ' 
nikus,  by  cutting  off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian  "'«'""■ 
Spitbridates  when  already  uplifted   to  strike  him 
from  behind.     Since  the  death  of  Pbitotas,  the  im- 
portant function  of  general    of  the  Companion- 
cavalry  had  been  divided  between  Hepheestion  and 
Kleitus.     Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had  been 
attached  to  Philip,  by  ties    so    ancient,  that  his 
sister,  LanikS,  had   been  selected  as  the  nurse  of 
Alexander  himself  when  a  child.     Two  of  her  sons 
had  already  perished    in   the  Asiatic    battles.     If 
therefore  there  were  auy  man  who  stood  high   in 
the  service,  or  was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind 
freely  to  Alexander,  it  was  Kleitus. 

In  thi?  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  ac-  BoHtior 
cording  to  the  Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abun-  ,n"hij " 
dantly  drunk,  and  when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  Jf"'!!^ 
most  of  the  other  guests  were  already  nearly  intoxi-  "^""'' 
cated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers  heaped  immoderate  «iifcii, 
eulogies  upon  the  king's  past  achievements'.  They  cipreued. 
exalted  him  above  all  the  most  venerated  legendary 

eTtcnsivc  districti  nlong  the  Koliik  riveTi  nearly  tbe  whole  of  Fei^hana 
(along  the  Jaxnrti's),  the  greater  part  of  Knariim  aloii);  tlic  braDcbei  of 
tlie  Oxua,  with  the  laige  jiortious  of  Balkh,  Batlakshan,  Kesh,  and 
Uisiar,  being  of  unconimoii  fertility ;  nhilc  tbc  greater  part  of  the  teat 
a  a  bairen  ivoite,  nud  in  sonic  plnces  a  sanHy  desert.  Indeed  the  nhole 
rountry  north  of  tbt  0\iis  hns  a  deoiiltd  tcndcnry  to  degenerate  into 
desert,  and  many  of  ita  moat  fruitful  s|iaces  are  nearly  aurroiinded  by 
burrcn  snnils ;  so  that  tbe  |KipulatioQ  of  all  tbeae  districts  (till,  as  in  the 
time  of  Daber,  eonaists  of  the  fixed  iuhabitanti  of  tbe  cities  and  fertile 
lands,  and  of  the  unsettled  and  roring  wanderers  of  tbe  desert,  who 
dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  tbeir  flocks." 
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heroes ;  they  proclaimed  that  his  superhuman  deeds 
proved  his  divine  paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned 
an  apotheosis  like  Herakles,  which  nothing  but 
envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during  his  life. 
Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even 
took  credit  for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of  his 
father,  whose  abihties  and  glory  he  depreciated. 
To  the  old  Macedonian  officers,  such  an  insult  cast 
on  the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply  offensive. 
But  among  them  all,  none  had  been  more  indignant 
than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alex- 
ander—  his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Amnion, 
which  put  aside  Philip  as  unworthy — his  preference 
for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or  refused  ad- 
mittance to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedo- 
nian soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitu- 
ally endured  by  Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  them 
to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands  and  Persian  rods\ 
The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the  stu- 
pendous successes  of  the  last  five  years,  was  effaced 
by  his  mortification  when  he  saw  that  they  tended 
only  to  merge  his  countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of 
servile  Asiatics,  and  to  iuflame  the  prince  with 
high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes  or 
Ochus.  But  whatever  might  be  the  internal 
thoughts  of  Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their 
peace  before  Alexander,  whose  formidable  character 
and  exorbitant  self-estimation  would  tolerate  no 
criticism. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  51.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
wordf  put  by  Plutarch  into  the  mouth  of  Kleitus — *AXX*  ovdi  vitv 
Xnipofityf  *AXc£ai^pr,  roiaOra  rfKrj  rmv  n6vav  KOfii(6fi€Voi,  fuucapi^ofKv 
dc  Toifs  ffdrj  reOvTjKoras  irp\v  cVcdrlv  MrjbiKais  pafiboif  ^aivo^fvovs  Maxc- 
d6va£,  Koi  Tltpa^v  dtofjJt^ovs  iva  rf  fitwikd  irpoatXOmfiw. 
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At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-sup-  scene  at 

1  r  1  •  •  1       ^    1     •  ^he  banquc 

pressed  repugnance  found  an  issue,  accidental  in-  — vehe- 
deed  and  unpremeditated,  but  for  that  very  reason  JHonltlr^ci 
all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.  The  wine,  of^ieitua. 
which  made  Alexander  more  boastful  and  his  flat- 
terers fulsome  to  excess,  overpowered  altogether 
the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  rebuked  the  impiety 
of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in  order 
to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and 
legitimate  fame  of  Philip  ;  whose  achievements  he 
loudly  extolled,  pronouncing  them  to  be  equal,  and 
even  superior,  to  those  of  his  son.  For  the  exploits 
of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  ac- 
complished, not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  un- 
conquerable Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found 
ready  made  to  his  hands  ^ ;  whereas  those  of  Philip 
had  been  his  own — since  he  had  found  Macedonia 
prostrate  and  disorganised,  and  had  had  to  create 
for  himself  both  soldiers,  acid  a  military  system. 
The  great  instruments  of  Alexander's  victories  had 
been  Philip's  old  soldiers,  whom  he  now  despised 
— and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death. 

Remarks  such   as   these,   poured    forth  in  the  Furious 
coarse  language  of  a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  Alexander 
veteran,  provoked  loud  contradiction  from  many,  ilTurdera 
and  gave  poignant  offence  to  Alexander ;  who  now  ^****'*^ 
for  the  first  time  heard  the  open  outbivst  of  disap* 
probation,  before  concealed  and  known  to  him  only 
by  surmise.     But  wrath  and  contradiction,   both 

*  Arrian,  iv.  8,  8.    oSkow  fidvop  yc  {*AX((avdpoy)  KOTOTrpafai  atn-it, 
oXX^  r6  yap  foXv  fi4f>os  M€iKtd6if^v  tlvai  ra  tpya,  &c, 
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from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kleitus  more 
reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings,  now 
discharged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long 
pent  up.  He  passed  from  the  old  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  himself  individually.  Stretching  forth 
his  right  hand  towards  Alexander,  he  exclaimed — 
**  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me  ;  this  hand 
preserved  you  at  the  Granikus.  Listen  to  the  out- 
spoken language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  ask- 
ing freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
society  of  barbaric  slaves."  All  these  reproaches 
stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.  But  nothing  was  so 
intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympathy  for 
Parmenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the 
blackest  deeds  of  his  life — and  the  reminiscence  of 
his  preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered 
him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  towards  the  very 
censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smarting. 
At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  together  drove 
him  into  uncontrollable  fury.  He  started  from  his 
couch,  and  felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus ; 
but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of  reach  by  one  of 
his  attendants.  In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  Ma- 
cedonian word  of  command,  he  summoncfd  the  body 
guards  and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an 
alarm.  But  no  one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given 
in  his  condition  of  drunkenness.  His  principal 
officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and  others,  clung  round 
him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to 
abstain  from  violence  ;  others  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  silence  Kleitus  and  hurry  him  out  of  the 
hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
consternation.     But  Kleitus'was  not  in  a  humour 
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to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong  by  retiring  ;  while 
Alexander,  furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the 
first  time,  offered  to  his  will,  exclaimed,  that  his 
officers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessus  had  held  Da- 
rius, and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king. 
Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they 
doubtless  did  not  dare  to  employ  much  physical 
force  ;  so  that  his  great  personal  strength,  and  con- 
tinued efforts,  presently  set  him  free.  He  then 
snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed 
upon  Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot, 
exclaiming,  *'  Go  now  to  PhiHp  andParmenio\" 

'  Arrian,  iv.  8;  Curtius,  viii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  50,  51 ;  Justin, 
xii.  6.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  was  contained  in  the  lost 
part  of  his  seventeenth  book ;  the  table  of  contents,  iirefixed  thereunto, 
notes  the  incident  briefly. 

All  the  authors  describe  in  tlie  same  general  way  the  commencement, 
progress,  and  result,  of  this  impressive  scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
Marakanda ;  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  details.  In  giving  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have  borrowed  partly  from 
all,  yet  following  mostly  the  account  given  by  ^Vrrian  from  Ptolemy, 
himself  present.  For  iVrrian's  narrative  down  to  sect.  14  of  c.  8  (be- 
fore the  words  'Apcoro/SovXos  d<)  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Curtius  describe  the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dis- 
honourable to  Alexander  than  Arrian ;  and  at  the  same  time  (in  my 
judgement)  less  probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the  brawl  took  its  rise 
from  a  poet  named  Pierion  singing  a  song  which  turned  into  derision 
those  Macedonians  who  had  been  recently  defeated  in  Sogdiana ;  that 
Alexander  and  those  around  him  greatly  applauded  this  satire ;  that 
Kleitus  protested  against  such  an  insult  to  soldiers,  who,  though  un- 
fortunate, had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  braver)' ;  that  Alexander 
then  turned  uiK)n  Kleitus  saying,  that  he  was  seeking  an  excuse  for 
himself  by  extenuating  cowardice  in  others ;  that  Kleitus  retorted  by 
remin(Ung  him  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the  Granikus.  Alex- 
ander is  thus  made  to  provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing  the  courage  of 
Kleitus,  which  I  think  noway  probable ;  nor  would  he  be  hkely  to  en- 
courage a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curtius  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  mischief  to 
the  extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers,  and  to  their  de- 
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No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the 
feelings  of  Alexander  underwent  an  entire  revolu- 
tion. The  spectacle  of  Kleitus,  a  bleeding  corpse 
on  the  floor, — the  marks  of  stupefaction  and  horror 
evident  in  all  the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from 
a  furious  impulse  instantaneously  satiated — plunged 
him*  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse 
and  self-condemnation.  Hastening  out  of  the  hall, 
and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in  an* 
agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own 
mad  act ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and 

preciation  of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Kleitus,  on  hearing  their 
unseemly  talk,  turned  round  and  whispered  to  his  neighbour  some 
lines  out  of  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  (which  lines  Plutarch  also 
ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a  later  moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not  hearing 
the  words,  asked  what  had  been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him ;  at 
length  Kleitus  himself  repeated  the  sentiment  in  language  of  his  own. 
This  would  suit  a  literary  Greek;  but  an  old  Macedonian  ofQcer 
half  intoxicated,  when  animated  by  a  vehement  sentiment,  would 
hardly  express  it  by  whispering  a  Greek  poetical  quotation  to  bis 
neighbour.  He  would  either  hold  his  tongue,  or  speak  what  he  felt 
broadly  and  directly.  Nevertheless  Curtius  has  stated  two  points  very 
material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear  in  Arrian.  1.  It  was  Alex- 
ander himself,  not  his  flatterers,  who  Wlipended  Philip ;  at  least  the 
flatterers  only  did  so,  after  him,  and  following  his  example.  The  topic 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily  be  carried 
too  far.  2.  Among  all  the  topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none  was 
go  intolerable  as  the  open  expression  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  re- 
gret, for  Panncnio.  This  stung  Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his 
conscience ;  he  must  have  known  that  there  were  many  present  who 
sympathised  with  it ;  and  it  was  probably  the  main  cause  which  worked 
him  up  to  phrcnzy.  Moreover  ixe  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Kleitus, 
while  expatiating  upon  Philip,  would  not  forget  Philip's  general  in  chief 
and  his  own  old  friend,  Parmenio. 

I  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and  afterwards  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  to  defy  Alexander  once  more.  It  seems  plain  from  Arrian,  that 
Ptolemy  said  no  such  thing.  The  murderous  impulse  of  Alexander 
was  gratified  on  the  spot,  and  without  delay,  as  soon  as  he  got  clear 
from  the  gentle  restraint  of  his  murounding  firiends. 
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LanikS  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
each,  and  denounced  himself  as  unworthy  to  live  after 
having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul  murder^ 
His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food, 
and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to 
restore  his  self-satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army 
passed  a  public  vote  that  Kleitus  had  been  justly 
slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  ; 
which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse 
the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his 
own  order^.  The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the 
assurance  that  his  murderous  impulse  had  arisen^ 
not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a  mad- 
dening perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the 
God  Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
due  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  banquet,  but  with- 
held^. Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist  or  philosopher, 
Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as 
nothing  better  than  generous  weakness ;  reminding 

•  Arrian,  iv.  9,  4 ;  Curtius,  viii.  2,  2. 

•  Curtius,  viii.  2,  12.  "Quoque  minus  csedis  puderet,  jure  interfec- 
tum  Clitum  Macedones  deccrnunt;  sepultur^  quoque  prohibituri,  ni 
rex  humari  jussisset." 

In  explanation  of  this  monstrous  yerdict  of  the  soldiers,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  (now  at  Samarcand,  almost 
beyond  the  boimdar}'  of  inhabited  regions,  cfo)  rrjs  oUovfAivrjs)  was  felt 
to  depend  on  the  life  of  Alexander.     Compare  Justin,  xii.  6,  15. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  imagined  himself  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dionysus  by  having  sacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Thebes,  the  supposed  birth-place  and  favourite  locality  of  that  god 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  13). 

The  maddening  delusion  brought  upou  men  by  the  wrath  of  Diony- 
sus is  awfully  depicted  in  the  Bnccha;  of  Euripides.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  delusion,  Agavd,  mother  of  Pentheus,  tears  her  son  in 
pieces  and  bears  away  his  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing  what  is  in  her 
hands.     Compare  also  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  440-1412. 
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him  that  in  his  exalted  position  of  conqueror  and 
Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe  what  was 
right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself  to 
laws  dictated  from  without  ^  Kallisthenes  the  phi- 
losopher was  also  summoned,  along  with  Anax- 
archus,  to  the  king's  presence,  for  the  same  purpose 
of  offiering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he  is  said 
to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than 
satisfaction  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still 
more  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  action,  Alexan- 
der's remorse  at  length  yielded.  Like  the  other 
emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent  and  over- 
powering while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor 
any  effects  justifying  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
Arrian ;  who  has  little  but  blame  to  bestow  on  the 
murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderer. 
B.C.328.  After  ten  days*,  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in 

•uccJsVu"  motion,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana. 
ofArJian'.  He  found  no  enemy  capable  of  meeting  him  in 
dUn^^^^"  pitched  battle ;  yet  Spitamenes,  with  the  Sogdians 
and  some  Scythian  allies,  raised  much  hostility  of 
detail,  which  it  cost  another  year  to  put  down. 
Alexander  underwent  the  greatest  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships in  his  inarches  through  the  mountainous 
parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied 
country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature, 

'  Arrian,  iv.  9,  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  52. 

'  Curtius,  viii.  2,  13 — "  decern  diebus  ad  confinnandum  pudorem 
apud  Maracanda  consumptis,'*  &c. 
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which  his  enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these 
fastnesses,  held  by  a  native  chief  named  Sisymithres, 
seemed  almost  unattackable,  and  was  indeed  taken 
rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual  force  \  The 
Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Ma- 
cedonian detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly 
beaten  and  overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes  and 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  ^. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Naiitaka  during  the  extreme  b.c.sm- 
winter,  Alexander  resumed  operations,  by  attacking  spring. 
a  strong  post  called  the  Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  capture  of 
large  number  of  fugitives  had  assembled,  with  an  pugnauie 

,  ,         ^  .    .  T.  •    •  pojiiions — 

ample  supply  of  provision.    It  was  a  precipice  sup-  theSog- 
posed  to  be  inexpugnable ;  and  w^ould  seemingly  tiic"rock  oT 
have  proved  so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  pas'^JJono'f 
of  Alexander,   had   not  the '  occupants  altogether  ^j!'^*^^"^ 
neglected  their  guard,  and  yielded  at  the  mere  sight 
of  a  handful  of  Macedonians  who  had  scrambled  up 
the  precipice.    Among  the  captives,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander on  this  rock,  were  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes  ;  one  of  whose  daughters, 
named  Roxana,  so   captivated  Alexander  by  her 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife  ^.    He 
then  passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into  the  neighbouring 
territory  Paraetak6n6,  where  there  was  another  in- 
expugnable site  called  the  Rock  of  Chorienes,  which 
he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  reduce'*. 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.    Sending  B.c.327. 

»  Curtius.  viii.  2,  20-30. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  1 7, 1 1.   Curtius  (viii.  3)  gives  a  diiFerent  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Spitamenes.  ^  Arrian,  iv.  18,  19. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  21.    Our  geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
yerify  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander  in  his  marches  of  detail. 
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Kraterus  with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 

reduction  of  ParsetakdnS,  he  himself  remained  at 

Baktra,  preparing  for  his   expedition  across   the 

Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  conquest  of  India.     As  a 

security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana 

during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers 

from  those  countries  to  accompany  him^ 

B.C.337,  It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his 

Alexander    i^^^riage  with  the  captive  Roxana.     Amidst  the 

atBtktr*—  repose  and  festivities  connected  with  that  event, 

marriage  '■ 

with  Rox*    the  Oriental  temper  which  he  was  now  acquiring 
demand  for  displayed  itsclf  more  forcibly  than  ever.     He  could 
orwonhtp    QO  longer  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  prostration, 
from  all.      Q^  worship,  from  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  well 
as  from  Persians ;  a  public  and  unanimous  recogni- 
tion of  his  divine  origin  and  superhuman  dignity. 
Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  already  rendered 
to  him  this  homage.     Nevertheless  to  the  greater 
number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  deference  and  ad« 
miration  for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading. 
Even  the  imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing 
public  and  formal  orders  on  such  a  subject ;  but 
a  manoeuvre  was  concerted,  with  his  privity,  by 
the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists 
or  philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
point  by  surprise. 
Public  ha.        During  a  banquet  at  Baktra,  the   philosopher 
Ana^a*rdiu8  Auaxarchus,  addrcssing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared 
bM  Ife*      harangue,  extolled  Alexander's  exploits  as  greatly 
exhorting     suruassini^  thoscof  Dionvsus  and  Herakles.  He  pro- 

e?ery  one  r  Z3  j  r 

to  render     claimed  that  Alexander  had  already  done  more  than 
thip.  enough  to  establish  a  title  to  divine  honours  from 

'  Curtiui,  ?iii.  6,  I ;  Arrian,  iv.  22,  2. 
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the  Macedonians;  who  (he  said)  would  assuredly 
worship  Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in 
justice  to  worship  him  during  his  life,  forthwith  ^ 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  senti- 
ments were  enforced,  by  others  favourable  to  the 
plan  ;  who  proceeded  to  set  the  example  of  imme- 
diate compliance,  and  were  themselves  the  jSrst  to 
tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers 
sat  unmoved,  disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though 
disgusted,  they  said  nothing.  To  reply  to  a  speech 
doubtless  well-turned  and  flownng,  required  some 
powers  of  oratory;  moreover,  it  was  well  known 
that  whoever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for 
the  antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kltitus, 
who  had  arraigned  the  same  sentiments  in  the  ban- 
queting hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one.  The  repugnance  which  many 
felt,  but  none  ventured  to  express,  at  length  found 
an  organ  in  Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  ^,"^"5^®T 
a  peculiar  interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Ari-  nsthenes, 
stotle,  and  had  enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  chTacter  * 
acquaintance  with  Alexander  during  the  boyhood  *? k^u?*^ 
of  the  latter.     At  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  ■'''«°"' 
Kallisthenes  had  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition.   He  was  a  man  of  much  literary 
and  rhetorical  talent,  which  he  turned  towards  the 
composition  of  history — and  to  the  history  of  recent 
times*.     Alexander,  full   of  ardour  for  conquest, 

*  Arrian,  iv.  10,  7-9.  Curtius  (viii.  5,  9-13)  represents  the  ipeech 
firoposing  divine  honours  to  have  been  delivered,  not  by  Anaxarehus, 
but  by  another  lettered  Greek,  a  Sicilian  named  Kleon.  The  tenor  of 
the  speech  is  substantially  the  same,  as  given  by  both  authors. 

'  Kallisthenes  had  composed  three  historical  works— 1.  Helleniea-^ 

u2 
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was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements 
should  be  commemorated  by  poets  and  mea  of 
letters^ ;  there  were  seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed 
their  conversation.  On  both  these  grounds,  he  in- 
vited several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  Kalli- 
sthcnes  obeyed,  partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  re- 
constitution  of  his  native  city  Olynthus,  as  Ari- 
stotle had  obtained  the  like  favour  for  Stageira^ 
Kallisthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  pre- 
served) of  Alexander's  exploits,  which  certainly 
reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  may  perhaps 
have  gone  down  farther.  The  few  fragments  of  this 
uarrsttive  remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  ad- 
miration, not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability,  but 
also  of  the  transcendent  and  unbroken  good  fortune, 
of  Alexander — marking  him  out  as  the  chosen 
favourite  of  the  Gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly 
natural  under  the  grandeur  of  the  events.  Inso- 
far as  as  we  can  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens, 
Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary  tribute  to 
the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander himself  had  undergone  a  material  change 
during  the  six  years  between  his  first  landing  in 
Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.     All  his  worst 

from  Uic  ycor  .'JS7-357  d.c.  2.  History  of  the  Sacred  War — from 
'AfyJ-'MG  D.c.  .'i.  TA  kut  *A\(iav^pov.  His  style  is  said  by  Cicero  to 
have  been  rhetorical ;  but  the  Alexandrine  critics  included  him  in  their 
Canon  of  Historians.     See  Didot^  Fragtn.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  G-9. 

'  See  the  obsen'atiou  ascribed  to  him,  expressing  envy  towards 
Achilles  for  having  been  immortalised  by  Homer  (Arrian,  i.  12,  2). 

-  It  is  said  that  Ephorus,  Xenokrates,  and  Menedemua,  all  declined 
the  invitation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  De  Stoicorum  Repugnantiis, 
p.  1043).  llespecting  Menedemus,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  so ;  he  must 
have  been  then  too  yoimg  to  be  invited. 
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qualities  had  been  developed  by  unparalleled  success 
and  by  Asiatic  example.  He  required  larger  doses 
of  flattery,  and  had  now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely 
for  the  reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the 
actual  manifestations  of  worship  as  towards  a  God. 
To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander, this  change  in  his  temper  must  have  been 
especially  palpable  and  full  of  serious  consequence  ; 
since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not  at  periods  of 
active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  when 
he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  dis- 
courses. Several  of  these  Greeks — Anaxarchus, 
Kleon,  the  poet  Agis  of  Argos — accommodated 
themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up  their 
flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could 
not  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of 
simple,  severe,  and  almost  unsocial  habits — to  whose 
sobriety  the  long  Macedonian  potations  were  distaste- 
ful. Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great 
and  powerful  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgment ; 
according  to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arro- 
gant man,  who  boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation 
and  immortality  were  dependent  on  the  composition 
and  tone  of  his  history  \     Of  personal  vanity, — a 

'  Arrian,  iv.  10,  2;  Plutarch,  Alex.  53,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that 
TimsBUS  denounced  Kallisthenes  as  having  in  his  historical  work  flat- 
tered Alexander  to  excess  (Polybius,  xii.  12).  KaUisthenes  seems  to 
have  recognised  various  special  interpositions  of  the  Gods,  to  aid  Alex- 
ander's successes — see  Fragments  25  and  36  of  the  Fragmenta  Calli- 
sthenis  in  the  edition  of  Didot. 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian  passes  on  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Kallisthenes,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  preten- 
sions raised  by  Arrian  on  his  own  behalf  as  an  historian  (i.  12,  7-9) — 
KOI  ewi  T^5e  ovK  dna^iS>  €fiavr6v  t&v  npaTtov  iv  Tjj  (fxovfj  rrj  'EXXadt, 
ccTTcp  Koi  *A\e^av^pos  rSnv  fv  rotr  oTrXocr,  &c.  I  doubt  much  whether 
Kallisthenes  pitched  his  self-estimation  so  high.    In  this  cha))ter,  zVri-ian 
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common   quality   among  literary  Greeks, — Kalli- 

sthenes  probably  had  his  full  share.     But  there  is 

no   ground   for   believing  that  his  character   bad 

altered.     Whatever  his  vanity  may  have  been,  it 

had  given  no  offence  to  Alexander  during  the  earlier 

years,  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now,  had  not 

Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 

The  reply         On  occasion  of  the  demonstration   led  up  by 

•thcnes  is     Auaxarchus  at  the  banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been 

heYrfb"^    invited  by  Hephaestion  to  join  in  the  worship  in- 

the  guests     tended  to  be  proposed  towards  Alexander ;    and 

position  for   Hcphaestiou  afterwards  alleged,  that  he  had  pro- 

droppld"    mised  to  comply  ^     But  his  actual  conduct  affords 

reasonable  ground  for  beheving  that  he  made  no 

such  promise  :  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his  duty 

to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but  also  to  state  publicly 

his  reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more  so,  as  he 

perceived  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt 

like  himself.     He  contended  that  the  distinction 

between  Gods  and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be 

confounded  without  impiety  and  wrong.    Alexander 

had  amply  earned, — as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  king, 

— the  highest  honours  compatible  with  humanity; 

recounts,  that  .'Uexaudcr  envied  Achilles  for  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  such  a  poet  as  Homer  for  paneg^Tist ;  and  Arnan  laments 
that  Alexander  had  not,  as  yet,  found  an  historian  equal  to  his  deserts. 
Tliis,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re-assertion  of  the  same  truth  which  Kalli- 
sthenes stands  condemned  for  asserting— that  the  fame  even  of  the 
greatest  warrior  depends  upon  his  comniemorators.  The  boastfulness 
of  a  jioct  is  at  least  pardonable,  when  he  exclaims,  like  Tlicokritus, 
Idyll,  xvi.  73 — 

"Ea-a-fTai  oiros  dvrjp,  6s  ^/ifO  k€xpti0'(t  doida, 
*ri(as  ^  *Axi^fvs  ocaov  fityas,  fj  ^apvs  Alas 
*Ev  Trcdt^  Zt/Af^f inror,  66i  ^fpvybs  rjploy  "tkov, 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  66. 
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but  to  exalt  bitn  into  a  God  would  be  both  an  injury 
to  him,  and  an  offence  to  the  Gods.  Anaxarchus 
(he  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom  such  a 
proposition  ought  to  come,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  only  title  to  Alexander's  society  was 
founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive  and 
wholesome  counsel^ 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  Coidness 
bis  hearers  felt.  The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  favour  of 
but  so  warmly  applauded  by  the  Macedonians  pre-  towards" 
sent,  especially  the  older  officers, — that  Alexander  ,^*"'**''*" 
thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  farther  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject.  Presently  the  Persians 
present,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached 
him  and  performed  their  prostration ;  after  which 
Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets  of  wine, 
those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  whom  he  had 
held  previous  concert.  To  each  of  them  the  goblet 
was  handed,  and  each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the 
pledge,  approached  the  King,  made  his  prostration, 
and  then  received  a  salute.  Lastly,  Alexander  sent 
the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who,  after  drinking  like 
the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of 
this  omission  Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by 
one  of  the  Companions  ;  upon  which  he  declined  to 
admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The  latter  retired, 
observing,  **Then  I  shall  go  away, worse  off  than 
others  as  far  as  the  salute  goes*." 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  Honourable 

*^  '    frankness 

in  making  this  last  observation,  which  without  any  and  courage 

of  Kal- 
*  Arrian,  iv.  11.  inl  <To(l)lq,  t€  koX  iraibtvfTU  'AXc^ai^dp^  <rvv6vTa»  liathenes. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  12,  7.  (fnXruxaTi  tkarTov  ^^^v  aTrec/it. 
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necessity  or  advantage,  aggravated  the  offence  al* 
ready  ^ivcn  to  Alexander.  He  was  more  improdent 
still,  if  we  look  simply  to  his  own  personal  safety,  in 
standing  forward  publicly  to  protest  against  the  sug- 
gestion for  rendering  divine  honours  to  that  prince, 
and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence  which^even  in 
itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the  occasion  was  one 
serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  impru- 
dence into  an  act  of  genuine  moral  courage.  The 
(|uestion  was,  not  about  obeying  an  order  given  by 
Alexander,  for  no  order  had  been  given — ^but  about 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Anaxar* 
chus ;  which  Alexander,  by  a  shabby  preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of 
the  assembly,  in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would 
be  found  intrepid  enough  to  oppose  it.  If  one  Greek 
sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself  servile  and 
disgraceful,  another  sophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ; 
more  especially  since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see 
by  the  rejiort  in  Arrian)  in  terms  noway  insulting, 
but  full  of  resi)ectful  admiration,  towards  Alexander 
l)ersonally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone*  ;  for  the 
Macedonian  officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not 
contempt,  towards  a  rhetor  like  Kallisthenes,  while 
towards  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest  deference 
short  of  actual  worship.     There  are  few  occasions 

*  Arrian,  iv.  12^  1.  aviuaai  /icV /ifyaXoxrrc  ^AXcfavdpoi^^  McixcdtJo'i  dc 
n()t)s  Bvfinv  €in€7v 

(.airtiuR,  viii.  T),  JO.  **  J'iquis  aurihus  Calli)4thcncs  veliit  viuJcx  piiblicse 
libcrtntis  niulirhatur.  ICxpressorat  nou  assensionem  mo<lo,  scd  etiam 
vociMii,  scuioniin  i)ni'c'ij)iio,  quibiiK  gravis  crat  invctcrati  luoris  externa 
luutatio/' 
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on  which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek 
citizenship,  in  their  protest  against  exorbitant  in- 
dividual insolence,  appears  more  conspicuous  and 
estimable  than  in  the  speech  of  Kallisthenes^ 
Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus ;  never- 
theless such  is  his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse 
for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames  Kallisthenes  for 
unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some 
truth,  that  KaUisthenes  would  have  done  well  to 
withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed  he  could  have  withdrawn 
without  offence)  from  the  camp  of  Alexander,  in 
which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate  with- 
out abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment, 
and  emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But 
being  present,  as  Kallisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at 
Baktra  when  the  proposition  of  Anaxarchus  was 
made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent — 
his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dig- 
nified ;  and  all  the  more  dignified  for  being  fraught 
with  danger  to  himself. 

Kallisthenes  knew  that  danger  well,   and  was 
quickly  enabled  to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demea- 

1  There  was  no  sentiment  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  firee  Grecian 
mind,  prior  to  Alexander's  conquests,  than  the  repugnance  to  arrogant 
aspirations  on  the  port  of  the  fortimate  man,  swelhng  himself  above  the 
limits  of  humanity — and  the  behef  that  such  aspirations  were  followed 
by  the  Nemesis  of  the  Gods.  In  the  dying  speech  which  Xenophon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find — "  Ye  Gods,  I  thank 
you  much,  that  I  have  been  sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that  I 
have  never  in  my  successes  raised  my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of 
man  "  (Cyropsed.  viii.  7,  3).  Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
this  sentiment  is,  the  story  of  Solon  and  Croesus  (Herodot.  i.  32-34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter  examples  of  monstrous  flattery  on 
the  part  of  the  Atheniaus,  proving  how  this  sentiment  expired  with 
their  freedom. 
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Kaiii-         nour  of  Alexander  towards  bim.     He  was,  from  that 
romet         day,  a  marked  mao  in  two  senses:  first,  to  Alexander 
to  Ai^z.      himself,  as  well  as  to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  pro- 
*"**''•         moters  of  the  intended  deification, — for  hatred,  and 
for  getting  up  some  accusatory  pretence  such  as 
might  serve  to  ruin  him;  next,  to  the  more  free- 
spirited  Macedonians,  indignant  witnesses  of  Alex- 
ander's increased  insolence,  and  admirers  of  the 
courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the 
motion   of' Anaxarchus.     By   such   men    he   was 
doubtless  much  extolled  ;  which  praises  Aggravated 
his  danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to  Alex- 
ander. Thepretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  longwanting. 
Conspiracy       Ampug  thosc  who  admired  and  sought  the  con- 
pages  '^°^*  versation  of  Kallisthenes,  was  Hermolaus,  one  of 
55^xander»8  '^^  royal  pagcs, — the  band,  selected  from  noble 
dw^*'d—  Macedonian    families,    who   did   duty   about   the 
they  are      persou  of  the  kiuff.     It  had  happened  that  this 

put  to  tor-     *  ,  ^  * 

ture,  but  young  man,  one  of  Alexander's  companions  in  the 
noonrifse:  chasc,  ou  scciug  a  wild  boar  rushing  up  to  attack 
todeathr'  the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  animal. 
Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the 
boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  before  all 
the  other  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horsed 
Thus  humiliated  and  outraged — for  an  act  not 
merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alex- 
ander had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might 
have  been  held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  re- 
solutely bent  on  revenge*.  He  enlisted  in  the  pro- 
ject his  intimate  friend  Sostratus,  with  several 
others  among  the  pages ;  and  it  was  agreed  among 

'  Plutarch,  Alezand.  54.  He  refers  to  Hermipput,  who  mentions 
what  waa  told  to  Aristotle  by  Stroebua,  the  reader  attendant  on  Kal- 
listhenes. '  Arrian,  iv.  13;  Curtiua,  viii.  6,  7. 
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them  to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first 
night  when  they  were  all  on  guard  together.  The 
appointed  night  arrived,  without  any  divulgation 
of  their  secret ;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak 
drinking  with  his  ofBcers,  and  never  retired  to  bed. 
On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  conspirators,  becoming 
alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme  to  his 
friend  Charikles,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 
Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him 
of  what  he  had  heard, immediatelyinformed  Ptolemy, 
through  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexander.  By 
Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indicated  were  ar- 
rested and  put  to  the  torture^ ;  under  which  they 
confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill 
him,  but  named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even 
denied  that  any  one  else  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
In  this  denial  they  persisted,  though  extreme  suf- 
fering was  applied  to  extort  the  revelation  of  new 
names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned 
as  conspirators  before  the  assembled  Macedonian 
soldiers.  There  their  confession  was  repeated.  It 
is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeating  it,  boasted 
of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious  ;  de- 
nouncing the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as 
having  become  insupportable  to  a  freeman.  Whether 
such  boast  was  actually  made  or  not,  the  persons 
brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned  to 
death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers*. 

*  Arriaa,  iv.  13,  13. 

^  Arrian,  iv.  14,  4.  Curtius  expands  this  scene  into  great  detail ; 
composing  a  long  speech  for  Hermolaus,  and  another  for  Alexander 
(viii.  6,  7,  8). 

lie  says  that  the  soldiers  who  executed  these  pages,  tortured  them 
first,  in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander  (viii.  8,  20). 
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Kalli- 
sthcnes  is 
arrested  as 
an  accom- 
plice— anti  • 
pathymani- 
fested  by 
Alexander 
against 
him,  and 
against 
Aristotle 
also. 


The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of 
good  Macedonian  families,  for  whose  condemnation 
accordingly,  Alexander  bad  thought  it  necessary  to 
invoke — what  he  was  sure  of  obtaining  against  any 
one — the  sentence  of  the  soldiers.  To  satisfy  his 
hatred  against  Kaliisthenes — not  a  Macedonian,  but 
only  a  Greek  citizen,  one  of  the  surviving  remnants 
of  the  subverted  cityof  Olynthus — no  such  formality 
was  required*.  As  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  to  implicate  this  philosopher  ;  for  obnoxious 
as  his  name  was  known  to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his 
companions  had,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  declined 
to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme 
torture  by  pronouncing  it.  Their  confessions, — all 
extorted  by  suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  of  which  we  do  not  know  whether  any  was 
taken — were  hardly  of  the  least  value,  even  against 
themselves ;  but  against  Kaliisthenes,  they  had 
no  bearing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly, 
not  to  convict,  but  to  absolve  him.  In  his  case, 
therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas  befote,  it  was 
necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.  He 
was  alleged^  to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  in- 
flammatory language  to  the  pages,  holding  up  Alex- 
ander to  odium,  instigating  them  to  conspiracy,  and 
pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  con- 
versation with  Hermolaus.  For  a  man  of  the  violent 
temper  and  omnipotent  authority  of  Alexander,  such 

*  **  Quem,  si  Macedo  essct  (Callisthenem),  tecum  introduxissem,  dig- 
nissimum  te  discipulo  magistrum  :  nunc  Olynthio  non  idem  juris  est " 
(Curtiusj  viii.  8,  19 — s[)eeeh  of  Alexander  before  the  soldiers,  address- 
ing Hermolaus  especially). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  &5 ;  Arrian^  iv.  10,  4. 
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indications  were  quite  sufficient  as  grounds  of  action 
against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's 
mind  disclosed  by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references 
to  his  letters  given  by  Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus 
and  to  others  immediately  afterwards,  Alexander 
distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all  their 
torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  letter,  addressed  to  Antipa- 
ter  in  Macedonia,  he  used  these  expressions — **  The 
pages  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians ;  but 
I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist,  as  well  as  those 
who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour  in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me\"  The  sophist 
Kallisthenes  had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is 
here  designated  ;  and  probably  the  Athenians  after 
him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at 
Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had 
any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was 


^  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  Kairoi  rav  ntpi  *Epfi6\uov  ovbtU  ovdc  dia  rfjs 
t<rxdnjs  dvdyicrjs  KaXkiaBtvovx  /carfwrcv.  *AXXa  koi  'AXt^avbpos  avrhs 
€vBv£  ypdifxav  KpaT(p<o  Kai  *ArrdX^  Koi  'AXkcV^  <j)rjai  rovs  iraVias 
patropiCofuvovs  6po\oy€'iv,  o)(  avrol  ravra  npd^iav,  cfXXoff  de  ovdclip 
(Tvycidcci;.  "Yartpov  bi  ypdifxav  npbs  * AsrriiraTpov,  koi  tov  KaXXt(r^<yi7y 
owerraiTiao'dp^vos,  Ot  fiiv  naibfs,  <t)rj(nv,  xmh  tS>v  MaKtHdvav  xorcXev- 
uBfifTav,  r6v  dc  (ro^Krr^y  cyo)  KoXdato,  koi  tovs  eKnefi^avras 
<ivt6p,  Kiti  Toifs  vrrobfxofifvovs  rais  TroXccri  rovs  (fuA.  tiri^ovkivovras 
AtrriKpvs  ^v  ye  tovtois  aTroicaXuTrro/ievoff  7rp6s  * ApiaroreXrjv,  &c. 

About  the  hostile  dispositions  of  Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see 
Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  64.  de  Fortune,  p.  598. 

Rratenis  was  at  this  time  absent  in  Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing 
the  suppression  of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iv.  22, 1).  To  him,  therefore, 
Alexander  would  naturally  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  himself,  distinctly  con- 
tradicts and  refutes  (as  I  have  before  observed)  the  affirmation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus  as  given  by  Arrian  (iv.  14,  1) — that  the  pages  deposed 
against  Kallisthenes. 
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impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace 
against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander  discloses 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the 
destruction  of  Kallisthenes  ;  hatred  towards  that 
spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Kalli- 
sthenes  not  only  cherished,  in  common  with  An- 
stotle  and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had  cou- 
rageously manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  mo- 
tion for  worshiping  a  mortal. 
Kaiiuthc-         Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then 

nes  18  tor.  ^ 

tured  and  hanged^  His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  sympathy  and  indignation  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity^. 
B.C.  327,  The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends 
Alexander  ^^^  compauious ;  his  marchcs,  to  the  unconquered 
reduces  the  nativcs  whom  he  chose  to  treat  as  enemies.     On 

country  be-  /»  o        i 

twecnthe    the  rctum  of  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
Whand   began  his  march  from  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward 

the  Indus. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  14,  5.  Curtius  also  says — "  Callisthcues  quoque  tortus 
intcriit,  initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius,  sed  haudqunquam  aulas  et 
usentantium  accommodatus  ingenio  (viii.  8,  21)."  Compare  Plutarch, 
Alex.  55. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was  himself  concerned  in  the 
transactions,  and  was  the  officer  througli  whom  the  conspiracy  of  the 
pages  had  been  revealed.  His  partiality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or 
soften  what  was  discreditable  to  Alexander^  but  he  may  be  fully  trusted 
when  he  records  an  act  of  cruelty.  Aristobulus  and  others  affirmed  that 
Kalhsthenes  was  put  in  chains  and  carried  about  in  this  conditton  for 
some  time ;  after  which  he  died  of  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body. 
But  the  witnesses  here  are  persons  whose  means  of  information  we  do 
not  know  to  be  so  good  as  those  of  Ptolemy ;  besides  that  the  state- 
ment is  intrinsically  less  probable. 

^  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat.  Qusest.  vi.  23 ;  Plutarch,  De 
Adulator,  ct  Amici  Discriminc,  p.  65 ;  Theophrast.  ap.  Ciccron.  Tusc. 
Disp.  iii.  10. 

Curtius  sa3r8  that  this  treatment  of  Kallisthenes  was  followed  by  a 
late  repentance  on  the  part  of  Alexander  (viii.  8,  23).  On  this  point 
there  is  no  other  evidence — nor  can  I  think  the  statement  probable. 
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to  the  mountain  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus 
(Hindoo-Koosh) ;  leaving  however  atBaktra  Amyn- 
tas,  with  a  large  force  of  1 0^000  foot  and  3500 
horse,  to  keep  these  intractable  territories  in  sub- 
jugation ^  His  march  over  the  mountains  occupied 
ten  days ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded  city 
Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadae.  At  or  near  the 
river  Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by 
Taxiles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who  brought  as 
a  present  twenty-five  elephants,  and  whose  alliance 
was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided  his 
army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephaestion  and 
Perdikkas,  towards  the  territory  called  Peukela6tis 
(apparently  that  immediately  north  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kabool  river  with  the  Indus) ;  and 
conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Hephaestion  was  ordered,  after  subduing  all  ene- 
mies in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready  for  pass- 
ing the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should 
arrive.  Astes,  prince  of  Peukela6tis,  was  taken  and 
slain  in  the  city  where  he  had  shut  himself  up; 
but  the  reduction  of  it  cost  Hephaestion  a  siege  of 
thirty  days'. 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  under*  B.c.327- 

326 

took  the  reduction  of  the  Aspasii,  the  Guraei,  and  congest 
the  Assakeni,  tribes   occupying  mountainous  and  of  tribes  on 
difficult  localities  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  bank  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various  RocHf^^** 
towns  mentioned — Arigaeon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  ^°"*''- 
Dyrta,  &c.,  except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock 

»  Arrian,  iv.  22,  4.  '  Arrian,  iv.  22,  8-12. 
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of  Aorno3\  near  the  Indus — can  be  more  exactly 
identified.     These  tribes  were  generally  brave,  and 

'  Respecting  the  rock  cmlled  Aornos,  a  Taluable  and  elaborate  aiticle, 
entitle<l  "  Gnidus  ad  Aomon,'*  has  been  published  by  Major  Abbott  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iv.  1854.  This  article 
gives  much  informaiion,  collected  mainly  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and 
accompanied  by  a  map,  about  the  Tcry  little  known  country*  west  of  the 
Indus,  between  the  Kabool  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
on  the  north. 

Major  Abbott  attempts  to  follow  the  march  and  operations  of  Alex- 
ander, from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the  rock  of  Aomos  (p.  311  seq.). 
He  shows  highly  probable  reason  for  believing  that  the  Aomos  described 
by  Arrian  is  the  Monnt  Mahabunn,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
(lat.  34°  20^),  about  sLxty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kabool 
river.  "  The  whole  account  of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aomos  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  ^'as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
countr}'.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It  was 
covered  with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  sufficient  for  a  thousand  ploughs, 
and  pure  springs  of  water  ever}* where  abounded.  It  was  4125  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  summit  was  a  plain 
where  cavalry  could  act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  more  faithful 
description  of  tlie  Mahabunn.  The  side  on  which  Alexander  scaled  the 
main  summit  had  certainly  the  character  of  a  rock.  But  the  whole  dc- 
■cription  of  Arrian  indicates  a  table  mountain  "  (p.  341).  The  Maha- 
bunn "  is  a  mountain  table,  scarped  on  the  east  by  tremendous  preci- 
pices, from  which  descends  one  large  spur  down  upon  the  Indus  be- 
tween Sitana  and  Umb  "  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  local  features,  is  to  be  added  the  re- 
markable coincidence  of  name,  betiiieen  the  town  Embolima,  where 
Arrian  states  that  Alexander  established  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Aomos — and  the  modem  uames  Umb  and  Balimah  (between 
the  Mahabunn  and  the  Indus}^"  the  one  in  the  river  valley,  the  other 
on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it "  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn 
is  the  natural  refuge  for  the  i)eople  of  the  neighbourhood  from  a  con- 
queror, and  was  among  the  places  taken  by  Nadir  Shall  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus  made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aomos  described  by  Arrian,  But  undoubtedly  it  docs  not  coincide 
with  the  Aomos  described  by  Curtius,  who  compares  Aomos  to  a  Meta 
(the  conical  goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that  the  Indus  washed  its  base, 
— that  at  the  first  assault  several  Macedonian  soldiers  were  hurled  down 
into  the  river.  This  close  juxtaiK>sition  of  the  Indus  has  been  the 
principal  feature  looked  for  by  travellers  who  have  sought  for  Aomos ; 
but  no  place  has  yet  been  found  answering  the  conditions  requirefl. 
We  have  here  to  make  otu*  election  between  Arrian  and  Curtius.  Now 
there  is  a  general  presumption  in  Arriau's  favoiu*,  in  the  description  of 
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seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as  well  as  by 
a  rugged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly  without 
roads  \  But  their  defence  was  conducted  with 
little  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable  wea- 
pons ;  so  that  they  were  no  way  qualified  to  oppose 
the  excellent  combination  and  rapid  movements 
of  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack 
and  very  superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive, of  his  soldiers.  All  those  who  attempted 
resistance  were  successively  attacked,  overpowered, 
and  slain.  Even  those  j^ho  did  not  resist,  but  fled 
to  the  mountains,  were  pursued,  and  either  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  slaves.  The  only  way  of  escaping 
the  sword  was  to  remain,  submit,  and  await  the 
fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninter-- 
rupted  successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is 
rare  in  military  history  to  read.  The  capture  of 
the  rock  of  Aornos  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Alex- 
military  operations,  where  he  makes  a  positive  statement ;  but  in  this 
case,  the  presumption  is  peculiarly  strong,  because  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
most  conspicuous  and  difficult  command  for  the  capture  of  Aornos,  and 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  a  scene  where 
he  had  reaped  much  glory. 

^  Arrian,  iv.  30,  13.  17  arparia  avr^  mlionouiTo  irp6iT(o  lova-ti^,  Swopa 
SKkas  ovra  ra  ravTjj  xu>pia,  &c. 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiri- 
itan.  Swart,  Bajore,  Chitral,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kameh  and 
other  affluents  of  the  river  Kabul  before  it  falls  into  the  Indus  near 
Attock.  Most  of  this  is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present ;  especially 
Kafiristan,  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  population  said  to  be  rude  and 
barbarous,  but  which  has  never  been  conquered — nor  indeed  ever 
visited  by  strangers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Kafiristan, — as  well  as  among  those  of  Badakshan,  on  the  other  or 
northern  side  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh — there  exist  traditions  respecting 
Alexander,  together  with  a  sort  of  belief  that  they  themselves  are  de- 
scended from  his  soldiers.  See  Hitter's  Erdkunde,  part  vii.  book  iii. 
p.  200  $eq» ;  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4.  p.  186,  2nd  ed. ;  Wilson, 
Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  194  seq, 
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ander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputation 
of  liaving  been  assailed  in  vain  by  Herakles — and 
indeed  he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  un- 
assailable. After  having  thus  subdued  the  upper 
regions  (above  Attock  or  the  confluence  of  the 
Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  he 
availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell 
timber  and  build  boats.  These  boats  were  sent 
down  the  stream,  to  the  point  where  Hephsestion 
and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridged 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accom- 
plished amidst  all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were 
followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  to  refresh  the 
soldiers,  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early 
spring  of  326  b.c.^  It  is  presumed,  probably 
enough,  that  he  crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the 
passage  now  frequented.  He  first  marched  to 
Taxila,  where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  submitted, 
and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  contingent  of 
Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  information  was 
found  extremely  valuable.  The  whole  neighbour- 
ing territory  submitted,  and  was  placed  under  Phi- 
lippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  dep6t  at 
Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he 
reached  the  river  Hy daspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Porus  stood  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage ;  a  brave  man,  with  a 
fornudable  force,  better  armed  than  Indians  gene- 
rally were,  and  with  many  trained  elephants  ;  which 


*  Anrian,  iv.  30,  16 ;  v.  7,  2. 

>  The  halt  of  thirty  days  ia  mentioned  by  Diodorua*  xvii.  86.  For 
the  proof  that  these  operations  took  place  in  winter,  see  the  yaluable 
citation  from  Aristobulus  given  m  Straho  (xv.  p.  691). 
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animals  the  MacedonianB  had  never  yet  encoun- 
tered in  battle.  By  a  aeries  of  admirable  military 
combinatioDS,  Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Porua,  Btole  the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  point  a 
few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated  the  Indian 
army.  In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skiU 
fhlly  managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand 
the  shock  of  close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and 
infantry  as  the  Macedonian.  Porus,  a  prince  of 
gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken 
troops  and  keeping  them  together  until  the  last. 
Having  seen  two  of  bis  sons  slain,  himself  wounded 
and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  preserved  by 
the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When  Poms 
was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  his  stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted 
bearing'.  Addressing  bim  first,  he  asked,  what 
Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.  "  That  you 
should  treat  me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of 
Poms.  Alexander,  delighted  with  these  words, 
behaved  towards  Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  generosity ;  not  only  ensuring  to  bim  his  actual 

'  Anin,  ▼.  19,  1.  'AXf'|ari)par  St  Ac  itpoaiynwttt  irriSrro,  wpomit- 
mivat  itpb  r^i  rd£(at  <r^  Afymt  rA*  imlpMi  awavrf  ry  UApf,  ml 
imiTJitra!  t6v  ijnrov,  t6  rt  taytOot  iBtm^^n  imip  riyn  ir^x***  f^ 
Xurra  fv^aiMi',  sal  ri  ■EaXAor  rov  JlApov,  nil  3ri  06  fitSovXsftovr 

We  we  here  how  Aleunder  was  itniek  with  the  (tatnre  and  penonal 
bcaut7  of  Poms,  and  how  much  these  riiual  impretiioti*  contiibated 
to  detennine,  or  at  least  to  Etrengthen,  hii  favourable  lympathiei  towards 
tte  eaptive  pnnce.  Thi*  iUuttratei  wh«t  I  hate  obaerred  in  the  hut 
diapter,  in  reoovntin^  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch  Bati*  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Gau ;  that  the  repulsive  appeatanee  of  Batii  greatl;  heightened 
Alexander'a  indignation.  With  a  niBii  of  mdi  violent  impnliea  ai  Alex- 
Hitler,  theae  extemal  imprunona  were  <rf  no  inoousidenble  mommt. 
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kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions.  He 
found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.  This 
was  the  greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life ;  if  we  take 
together  the  splendour  and  difficulty  of  the  military 
achievement,  and  the  generous  treatment  of  his 
conquered  opponent*. 

Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to 
the  Gods,  and  festivities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes ;  where  he  also  gave  directions  for  the 
foundation  of  two  cities — Niksea,  on  the  eastern 
bank  ;  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in 
commemoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  who  died 
here  of  age  and  fatigue*.    Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay 

^  These  operations  are  described  in  Arrian,  v.  9.  v.  19  (we  may 
remark,  that  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  though  both  present,  differed 
on  many  points,  v.  14) ;  Curtius,  viii.  13,  14 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  87,  88. 
According  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt  much  upon  the  battle 
in  his  own  letters. 

There  are  two  principal  points — Jelum  and  Julalpoor — where  high 
roads  from  the  Indus  now  cross  the  Hydaspes.  Each  of  these  points 
have  been  assigned  by  different  writers,  as  the  probable  scene  of  the 
crossing  of  the  river  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather  higher 
up  the  river  than  Julalpoor)  seems  the  more  probable.  Bums  points 
out  that  near  Jelum,  the  river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  50,  2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbott  (in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  Dec.  1848)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting memoir  on  the  features  and  course  of  the  Hydaspes  a  httle 
above  Jelum,  comparing  them  with  the  particulars  stated  by  Arrian, 
and  showing  highly  plausible  reasons  in  support  of  this  hypothesis — 
that  the  crossing  took  place  near  Jelum. 

Diodorus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  after  the  victory  (xvii.  89), 
which  seems  not  probable.  Both  he  and  Curtius  allude  to  numerous 
serpents,  by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  between  the  Akesincs  and  the 
Hydraotes  (Curtius,  ix.  1,  11). 

'  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the  victory  over  Porus  was  gained  in 
the  month  Munychion  of  the  archon  Hegcmon  at  Athens — that  is,  about 
the  end  of  April,  326  d.c.  This  date  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other passage,  v.  9,  6 — where  he  says  that  the  summer  solstice  had 
already  passed,  and  that  all  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  full  of  water, 
turbid  and  violent.    This  sweUing  of  the  rivers  begins  about  June ; 
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out  and  erect  these  new  establishments,  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  communication,  he  conducted  his  army 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  river 
Akesines  (Chenab)  \  His  recent  victory  had  spread 
terror  around ;  the  Glaukae,  a  powerful  Indian 
tribe,  with  thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous 
villages,  submitted,  and  were  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Porus ;  while  embassies  of  submission 
were  also  received  from  two  considerable  princes — 
Abisares,  and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity 
with  his  namesake.  The  passage  of  the  great  river 
Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in  its  current, 

they  do  not  attain  their  full  height  uDtil  August.  Moreover,  the  de- 
scription of  the  battle,  as  given  both  by  Arrian  and  by  Ciutius,  implies 
that  it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season  had  begun  (Arrian,  v.  9,  7 ; 
V.  12,  5.  Curtius,  viii.  14,  4). 

Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read  Metageitnion  (July-August)  as 
the  month,  instead  of  Munychion ;  an  alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton and  received  into  the  text  by  Schmieder.  But  if  this  alteration  be 
admitted,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be  altered  also ;  for 
Metageitnion  of  the  archon  Hcgemon  would  be  eight  months  earlier 
(July-August,  327  B.C.) ;  and  at  this  date,  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows — and  as  Droysen  and  Miitzel  remark.  Alexander  did 
not  cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of  326  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the 
archon  Hegemon,  we  substitute  the  next  following  archon  Chrem^s 
(and  it  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  assigns  the  battle  to  this  later  archon- 
ship,  xvii.  87),  this  would  be  July- August  326  o.c. ;  which  would  be  a 
more  admissible  date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding  month  of  Mu- 
nychion. At  the  same  time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion  is  mere 
conjecture ;  and  seems  to  leave  hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
battle  was  fought  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  326  b.c.^ 
after  the  rainy  season  had  commenced;  towards  the  close  of  the 
archonship  of  Uegcmon,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Chremes. 

'  Arrian,  v.  20 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  95.  Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Oxus,  p.  1 1-39)  remarks  that  the  large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change 
their  course  so  often  and  so  considerably,  that  monuments  and  indica- 
tions of  Alexander's  march  in  that  territory  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain,  especially  in  ground  near  rivers. 
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was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides, 
yet  not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  From  thenoe 
he  proceeded  onward  in  the  same  direction,  across 
the  Punjab — finding  no  enemies,  but  leaving  de- 
tachments at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his  commu* 
nications  and  ensure  his  supplies — to  the  river  Hy- 
draotes  or  Ravee ;  which,  though  not  less  broad 
and  full  than  the  Akesines,  was  comparatively 
tranquil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  facility  \  Here 
some  free  Indian  tribes,  Kathseans  and  others,  had 
the  courage  to  resist.  They  first  attempted  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding 
their  town  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of  waggons. 
These  being  attacked  and  carried,  they  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to  despair 
of  defending,  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night.  But 
the  project  was  divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters, 
and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance.  On  the  next  day, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword 
1 7,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to  Arrian) 
70,000  captives.  His  own  loss  before  the  town  was 
less  than  100  killed,  and  1200  wounded.  Two 
neighbouring  towns,  in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were 
evacuated  by  their  terrified  inhabitants.  Alexander 
pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  except  500 
sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
death.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added 
the  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  pre* 
sent,  with  a  contingent  of  5000  Indians*. 
"™!?'  Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's 

conquests.     Presently  his  march  brought  him  to 
the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers 

»  Arrian,  v.  20.  a  ^^,^ri«i,  v.  23,  24;  Cuittui,  ix.  1,  16. 


rammer. 
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in  the  Punjab — seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  con-  ?®  ^"^^ 
fluence  with  the  Beas.     Beyond  this  river,  broad  phaais 
and  rapid,  Alexander  was  informed  that  there  lay  the  farthest 
a  desert  of  eleven  days*  march,  extending  to  a  still  of  the"^*" 
greater  river  called   the  Ganges ;    beyond  which  nir^^^y 
dwelt  the  Gandaridse,  the  most  powerful,  warlike,  «^"»"  ^ 

march 

and  populous,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  distinguished  further. 
for  the  number  and  training  of  their  elephants  \ 
The  prospect  of  a  difficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy 
esteemed  invincible,  only  instigated  his  ardour.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  crossing.  But  here  for  the  first 
time  his  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uncontrolable  weariness  ;  mur- 
muring aloud  at  these  endless  toils,  and  marches 
they  knew  not  whither.  They  had  already  over- 
passed the  limits  where  Dionysus  and  Herakles 
were  said  to  have  stopped  :  they  were  travelling  into 
regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and 
conquering  new  enemies.  Of  victories  they  were 
sated ;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they 
had  no  enjoyment*;  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual 
onward  march,  often  excessively  accelerated,  had 
exhausted  both  men  and  horses ;  moreover,  their 
advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and 
continued  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced^. 

'  Curtius,  ix.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xvii.  93;  Plutarch,  Alex.  62. 

'  Curtius,  ix.  3,  11  (speech  of  Koenus).  *'Qaoto  cuique  loiica  est? 
Quis  equum  habct  ?  Jube  quscri,  quam  multos  servi  ipsorum  persecuti 
aint,  quid  cuique  gupersit  ex  pned&.   Omnium  victores,  omnium  inopes 


ramus.'' 


'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strabo.  xt.  p.  691-697.  v€<rdat  <rw€;(»r.  Arrian, 
V.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93.  x^'f^'^*^  Sypu>i  Konppayriaav  t<f>  rnUpas 
^/Sdofui'BOjrra,  Ka\  fifwinrai  awtx^h  mX  KMpavvoi  lOcirfVic^srrov,  &c. 
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Informed  of  the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander 
assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endea- 
vouring to  revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and 
promptitude  which  he  had  hitherto  found  not  in- 
adequate to  his  own^  But  he  entirely  failed.  No 
one  indeed  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion ; 
the  rest  manifested  a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance, 
even  when  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  desired 
might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted 
their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the 
volunteers  only.  After  a  suspense  of  two  days, 
passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortification — he  still 
apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  of- 
fered the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  victims  were  inauspicious  ;  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  Gods ;  and  gave  orders  for  return,  to 
the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army  ^ 

>  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (▼.  25,  26)  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Alexander,  the  most  curious  point  is,  the  geographical  views  which  he 
promulgates.  "  We  have  not  much  farther  now  to  march  (he  was 
standing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river  Ganges,  and 
the  great  Eastern  Sea  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth.  The  Hyrka- 
nian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to  this  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  other ;  after  we  have  subdued  all  those  nations  which  he 
before  us  eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and  northward  towards  the 
Ilyrkanian  Sea,  wc  shall  then  sail  by  water  first  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
next  round  Libya  to  the  pillars  of  Herakles ;  from  thence  we  shall  march 
back  all  through  Libya,  and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  parts  of  our  empire." 
(T  here  abridge  rather  than  translate.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Alexander  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in 
narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  the  Ptolemaic  geography,  re- 
cognised in  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  error  not  less  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  stretching  it  too  far  to  the  East.  It  was  upon  the  faith 
of  this  last  mistake,  that  Columbus  projected  his  voyage  of  circumnavi- 
gation from  Western  Europe,  expecting  to  come  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  West,  after  no  great  length  of  voyage. 

'  Arrian,  v.  28, 7*  The  fact  that  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 
repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to 
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To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  pro-  Alexander 

^  ^  *■  returns  to 

gress,  he  erected  twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  theHy- 
height  and  dimension  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  Gods, 
with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  of  agility  and 
force.  Then,  having  committed  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  government  of  Porus, 
he  marched  hack,  repassed  the  Hydraotes  and 
Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the 
point  where  he  had  first  crossed  it.  The  two  new 
cities — Bukephalia  and  Nikaea — which  he  had  left 
orders  for  commencing  on  that  river,  had  suflFered 
much  from  the  rains  and  inundations  during  his 
forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required 
the  aid  of  the  army  to  repair  the  damage  \  The 
heavy  rains  continued  throughout  most  of  his  return 
march  to  the  Hydaspes^. 

On  coming  back  to  this  river,  Alexander  received  b.c  326, 
a  large  reinforcement  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  ^^  ^q^* 
sent  to  him  from  Europe,  together  with  25,000  ^^^^^^ 
new  panoplies,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  medi-  •»»!»  down 
cines^.     Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  daspesand 
the  Hyphasis,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  Dangerous 
have  prevailed  on  his  army  to  accompany  him  in  J?e«t2« 
his  farther  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  i°  *[{j^^' 
beyond.     He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  Maiiu 
Porus  and  Taxilus,  in  collecting  and  constructing  a 
fleet   for  sailing  down  the  Hydaspes  and  thence 

crossing — is  curious  as  an  illustration  of  his  character^  and  was  specially 
attested  by  Ptolemy. 

'  Arrian,  v.  29,  8  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  95, 

^  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691 — until  tbe  rising  of  Arkturus. 
Diodorus  says,  70  days  (xvii.  93),  which  seems  more  probable. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  95;  Curtius,  ix.  3,  21. 
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down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  By  the  early 
part  of  November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000  boats  or 
vessels  of  various  sizes  having  been  prepared,  he 
began  his  voyage \  Kraterus  marched  with  one 
division  of  the  army,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hydaspes — Heph»stion  on  the  left  bank  with  the 
remainder,  including  200  elephants ;  Nearchus  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of 
which  was  Alexander  himself.  He  pursued  his 
voyage  slowly  down  the  river,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines — with  the  Hy- 
draotes — and  with  the  Hyphasis — all  pouring,  in 
one  united  stream,  into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down 
the  Indus  to  its  junction  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine  months^,  from 
November  326  b.c.  to  August  325  b.c.  But  it  was 
a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disem- 
barked, to  attack,  subdue,  and  slaughter  all  such 
nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mit. Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakae, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their 
liberty,  but,  unfortunately  for  themselves,    were 

^  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the 
Pleiadet  (Ariitobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692). 

For  the  number  of  the  ships,  see  Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  vi.  2,  8. 

On  seeing  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
the  higher  course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  flowed  into  Egypt.  This 
is  curious,  as  an  illustration  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time 
(Arrian,  vi.  1,  3). 

^  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692.  Aristobulus  said  that  the  down- 
ward voyage  occupied  teu  months ;  this  teems  longer  than  the  exact 
reality.  Moreover  Aristobulus  said  that  they  had  no  rain  during  all 
the  voyage  down,  through  all  the  summer  months :  Nearchua  stated 
the  contrary  (Strabo,  I.  c). 
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habitually  at  variance,  and  could  not  now  accom- 
plish any  hearty  cooperation  against  the  common 
invader  \  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with 
his  usual  celerity  and  vigour,  beat  them  with 
slaughter  in  the  field,  and  took  several  of  their 
towns*.  There  remained  only  their  last  and  strongest 
town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already  driven 
out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadeF.  Thither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander 
himself  being  among  the  foremost,  with  only  a  few 
guards  near  him.  Impatient  because  the  troops  with 
their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly, 
be  mounted  upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  attended  only  by  Peukestes  and  one  or  two 
others,  with  an  adventurous  courage  even  tran- 
scending what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having 
cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders, 
he  jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel, 
and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly  alone,  against 
all  within.  He  received  however  a  bad  wound  from 
an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting,  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued  him, 
and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  was  slain^. 
The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe,  that  he  b.c.  325. 

'  Curtius,  ix.  4,  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  98. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  7»  8. 

'  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Malli  is  supposed^  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  others,  to  have  been  the  modem  city  of  Multan.  The  ri?er  Ravee 
or  Hydraotes  is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the  city  of  Multan  into 
the  Chenab  or  Akesines. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  9,  10,  11.  lie  notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the 
Tarious  accounts  given  of  this  achievement  and  dangerous  wound  of 
Alexander.  Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  98,  99 ;  Curtius,  ix.  4,  5 ;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  63. 
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wiT'^fteto  ^^^  ^*  ^^^*  reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  con- 
be  esta-       sternation  and  distress  of  the  army.     However,  he 
the  Indus     becamc  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself, 
^der"'      ftJ^d  to  receive  their  ardent  congratulations,  in  the 
Mean— ^*   camp  established  at  the  point  of  junction  between 
^\fht^  the  Hydraotes   (Ravee)    and  (Akesines)  Chenab*. 
oftidcf.      His  voyage  down  the  river,  though  delayed  by  the 
care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  resumed  and  prose- 
cuted, with  the  same  active  operations  by  his  land- 
force  on  both   sides  to  subjugate  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.    At  the 
junction  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  the 
Indus,  Alexander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  with  adequate  docks  and  conveniences    for 
ship-building,  whereby  he  expected  to  command 
the  internal  navigation*.     Having  no  farther  occa- 
sion now  for  so  large  a  land-force,  he  sent  a  large 
portion  of  it  under  Kraterus  westward  (seemingly 
through  the  pass  now  called  Bolan)  into  Karmania^. 
He  established  another  military  and  naval  post  at 
Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided ;  and 
he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the 
right  arm  of  the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.     The  view  of  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on  the 
scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  ^. 

'  Arrian,  xi.  13.  '  Arrian,  xi.  15,  5. 

'  Arrian,  xi.  17,  6 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 

^  Arrian,  xi.  18,  19;  Curtius,  ix.  9.  He  reached  Pattala  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  July,  wepl  kvvos  imroKriv  (Strabo,  xv,  p.  692). 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually  looked  for  near  the  modem 
Tatta.  But  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent '  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of 
the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Scinde  and  Kabool '  (ch.  v.  p.  104),  showa 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  considerably  higher 
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The  fleet  was   now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  ^.c  325. 
admiral  Nearchus,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  Aiwandlr 
round  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Tigris  :  a  ^^  \*"^ . 

^  o         '  westward 

memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity.  ti»rough  the 
Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  of  August)  Oedrosia— 
began  his  march  by  land  westward  through  the  andTo^s 
territories  of  the  Arabitae  and  the  Oritae,  and  after-  ."my. 
wards  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.     Pura,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Gedrosians,  was  sixty  days' 
march  from  the  boundary  of  the  Oritae  ^ 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable 
opposing  enemy,  underwent  the  most  severe  and 
deplorable  sufferings  ;  their  march  being  through 
a  sandy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short  supplies  of 
food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a 
burning  sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  bag- 
gage-cattle, from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  disease,  was 
prodigious ;  and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the 
diminished  number^.  At  Pura  the  army  obtained 
repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to  march 
forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them 
with  his  division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander 
with  the  division  which  had  been  left  at  Ekbatana. 
Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  bis  late 

up  the  river  than  Tatta ;  somewhere  near  Sehwan.  **  The  Delta  com- 
mencing about  13()  miles  al)ove  the  sea,  its  northern  apex  would  be 
•omcwhere  midway  between  Hyderabad  and  Sehwan ;  where  local  tra- 
ditions still  speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and  of  greater  changes 
having  occurred  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of  the  Indus." 

The  constant  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Indus,  however  (compare 
p.  73  of  his  work),  noticed  by  all  observers,  render  every  attempt  at  such 
identification  conjectural— see  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  12. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  723. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  25,  26;  Curtius,  ix.  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  ^^, 
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command,  was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned ;  several 
of  his  comrades  were  executed.  To  recompense 
the  soldiers  for  their  recent  distress  in  Gedrosia, 
the  king  conducted  them  for  seven  days  in  drunken 
bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania,  himself 
and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry;  an 
imitation  of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with 
which  the  god  Dionysus  had  marched  back  from 
the  conquest  of  India  ^ 
B.C.  325-        During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the 

824,  winter.  ° 

Alexander  Satisfaction  of  seeing  his  admiral  Nearchus  ^^  who 
I^y  romc  ^^  brought  the  fleet  round  from  the  mouth  of  the 
p^nu**  Indus  to  the  harbour  called  Harmozeia  (Ormuz), 
Conduct  of  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  a 
atPerte-  voyagc  of  much  hardship  and  distress,  along  the 
p^ntth.  barren  coasts  of  the  Oritae,  the  Gedrosians,  and 
MtrV^**"**  the  Ichthyophagi  ®.     Nearchus,  highly  commended 

^^°"-  »  CurtiM,  ix.  10;    Diodor.  xvii.  106;   Plutarch,  Alex.  67.     Arrian 

(vi.  28)  found  thia  featal  progreaa  mentioned  in  some  authorities,  but  not 
in  others.  Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  mentioned  it.  Accordingly 
Arrian  refuses  to  believe  it.  There  may  have  been  exaggerations  or 
falsities  as  to  the  details  of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  I  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  disbelieving  it.  A  season  of  excessive  licence  to 
the  soldiers,  after  their  extreme  suffering  in  Gedrosia,  was  by  no  means 
unnatural  to  grant.  Moreover,  it  corresponds  to  the  general  conception 
of  the  returning  march  of  Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  the  imitation  of 
that  god  was  quite  in  conformity  uith  Alexander's  turn  of  sentiment 

I  have  alreadv  remarked,  that  the  silence  of  Ptolemv  and  Aristobulus 
is  too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian  and  by  others,  as  a  reason 
for  disbelieving  affirmations  respecting  Alexander. 

Arrian  and  Curtius  (x.  1)  differ  in  their  statements  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Kleander.  According  to  Arrian,  he  was  put  to  death ;  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply  put  in  prison,  in 
consequence  of  the  important  service  which  he  had  rendered  by  killing 
Parmenio  with  his  own  hand ;  while  600  of  his  accomplices  and  agents 
were  put  to  death. 

'  Nearchus  had  begun  his  voyage  about  the  end  of  September,  ot 
beginning  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721). 

»  Arrian,  vi.  28,  7;  Arritti,  Indiea,  c.  33-37. 
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and  honoured,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete 
his  voyage  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ; 
while  Hephsestion  also  was  directed  to  conduct  the 
larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  elephants  and 
heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from 
Karmania  into  Persis.  This  road,  though  cir- 
cuitous, was  the  most  convenient,  as  it  was  now 
the  winter  season*  ;  but  Alexander  himself,  with 
the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more 
direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadae 
and  Persepolis.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  in- 
censed  to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.  He  caused 
it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Mace- 
donian named  Polvmachus  as  the  offender,  and  tor- 
tared  the  Magian  guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  accomplices,  but  in  vain^.  Orsines, 
satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  connivance 
in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder 
and  spoliation :  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not 
only  innocent,  but  had  manifested  both  good  faith 
and  devotion  to  Alexander^;  in  spite  of  which  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite 
eunuch  Bagoas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind 

»  Arrian,  vi.  28,  12-29,  1. 

«  Plutarch,  Alex.  69;  Arrian,  vi.  29,  17;  Strabo,XT.  p.  730. 

•  Arrian,  vi.  30,  2;  Curtius,  x.  1,  23-38.  "Hie  fuit  exitus  nobilis- 
nini  Persarum,  nee  insontis  modo,  sed  eximiie  quoque  benignitatis  in 
regem/*  The  great  favour  which  the  beautiftil  eunuch  Bagoas  (though 
Arrian  does  not  mention  him)  enjoyed  with  Alexander,  and  the  exalted 
petition  which  he  occupied,  are  attested  by  good  contemporary  evidence, 
especially  the  philosopher  Dikeearchus — see  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  603; 
Dika^arch.  Fragm.  19.  ap.  Hist.  Ghrcc.  Fragm.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
Compare  the  Fragments  of  Eumenes  and  Diodotus  (iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  23) 
in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor.  Hist.  Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  De 
Adul.  «t  Amic.  Discrim.  p.  65. 
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with  calumnies  of  his  own,  and  suborned  other 
accusers  with  false  testimony.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused  Orsines  to 
be  hanged  ;  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose 
favour  was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  pre- 
server of  the  king  in  his  imminent  danger  at  the 
citadel  of  theMalli, — partly  from  his  having  adopted 
the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language,,  more 
completely  than  any  other  Macedonian  \ 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  b.c.',  that  Alex- 
ander marched  out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this 
progress,  at  the  point  where  be  crossed  the  Pasitigris, 
he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who  having  com- 
pleted his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back 
with  the  fleet  from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the 
Pasitigris^.    It  is  probable  that  the  division  of  He- 

'  Arrian,  vi.  30;  Curtius,  x.  1,  22-30. 

'  Mr.  Fyncs  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  d.c.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232) 
places  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Susiana,  on  bis  return  march,  in  the 
month  of  February  B.C.  325;  a  year  too  early,  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  before  remarked  on  the  ^iews  of  Mr.  Clinton  respecting  the  date 
of  Alexander's  victory  over  Poms  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  alters  the 
name  of  the  month  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Arrian  (following  Schmie* 
der's  conjective),  and  supposes  that  battle  to  have  occurred  in  August 
B.C.  32/  instead  of  April  B.C.  32G.  Mr.  CUnton  .antedates  by  one 
year  all  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent  to  his  quitting  Baktria 
for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of  n.c.  327.  Dr.  Vincent's  remark — 
"  that  the  supposition  of  two  winters  occurring  after  ^Vlcxandcr's  return 
to  Susa  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historians  "  (see  Clinton,  p.  232),  is  a 
])erfectly  just  one ;  and  Mitford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  In  my  judgement,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteen 
months  (not  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  sup- 
]>ose8)  between  the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  his  death  at  Baby- 
lon (Feb.  324  B.C.  to  June  323  B.C.). 

^  Arrian,  \ii.  5,  9 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of 
Kalanus  the  Indian  Gymnosophist  must  have  taken  place  at  Susa  (where 
Diodorus  places  it — xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persis ;  for  Nearchus  was 
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pbsestion  also  rejoiDed  him  at  Susa,  and  that  the 
whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  brought 
together,  after  the  separation  in  Karraania. 

In    Susa    and   Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  ^-c.zu, 
months.  For  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  summer. 
throne,  he  had  now  no  military  operations  in  hand  ^^^1"^*^*' 
or  in  immediate  prospect.     No  enemy  was  before  ^r«»^ 
him,  until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  subjecuof 

.      1111  1       /*  1  uneasiness 

one ; — nor  indeed  could  any  new  one  be  found,  ex-  to  him— 
cept  at  a  prodigious  distance.    He  had  emerged  from  !!L*he  mH 
the  perils  of  the  untrodden  East,  and  had  returned  J^fd^").*" 
into  the  ordinary  localities  and  conditions  of  Persian 
rule,  occupying  that  capital  city  from  whence  the 
great  Achsemenid  kings  had  been  accustomed    to 
govern  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  portions 
of  their  vast  empire.     To  their  post,  and  to  their 
irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander  had  succeeded ; 
but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  energy  such  as 
none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  Cyrus  had 
manifested — and  a  splendid  military  genius,  such 
as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  Pwtcon- 

,  .  ^  .  ,  ,     *,        duct  of  the 

subjects  ot  uneasmess  were,  the  satraps  and  the  satraps- 
Macedonian  soldiers.     During   the   long   interval  them*  ° 


are 


(more  than  five  years)  which  had  elapsed  since  he  byTicx- 
marched    eastward   from   Hvrkania  in  pursuit  of  «"<*«'— 

*  alarm 

Bessus,  the  satraps  had  necessarily  been  left  much  «»nong 

*  .  .  thea  all — 

to  themselves.     Some  had  imagined  that  he  would  flight  of 

,  *•    •       A*  T_i         Harpalus. 

never  return  ;  an  anticipation  noway  unreasonable, 
since  his  own  impulse  towards  forward  march  was 

seemingly  present  at  the  memoittble  scene  of  the  fimeral  pile  (Arrian, 
vii.  3, 9) — and  he  was  not  with  Alexander  in  Persis. 
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80  insatiate  that  he  was  only  constrained  to  return 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his  own  soldiers; 
moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  Malli, 
and  his  calamitous  march  through  Gedr6sia,  had 
given  rise  to  reports  of  his  death,  credited  for  some 
time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra  in  Mace- 
donia\  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps 
stood  accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence  towards  individuals. 
Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or  alleged,  several 
of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  merce- 
nary troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  author- 
ity in  their  respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protec- 
tion to  themselves  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  de- 
cease. Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  and 
their  officers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in  ;  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily 
and  even  eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  indis- 
criminate rigour,  and  resenting  especially  the  sus- 
picion that  they  had  calculated  upon  his  deaths 
Among  those  executed,  were  Abulites,  satrap  of 
Susiana,  with  his  son  Oxathres ;  the  latter  was 
even  slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  himself, 
with  a  sarissa'* — the  dispensation  of  punishment  be- 
coming in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated 
temper.  He  also  despatched  peremptory  orders  to 
all  the  satraps,  enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their 
mercenary  troops  without  delays.  This  measure 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  condition  of 

*  Phitaroh,  Alexand.  6S, 

'  Arriaii,  vii.  4,  2-5 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  108 ;  Curthis,  x.  1,  7.  "  Coeperat 
esse  pr(cce))8  ad  repra^sentanda  supplicia,  item  ad  deteriora  crcdenda  " 
(Curtius,  X.  1,39). 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  68.  *  Diodor.  x>ni.  106-111. 
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Greece — about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Harpalus,  Batrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom 
also  more,  preBently),  having  squandered  large 
sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  ostenta- 
tious luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was 
approaching  Susiana,  and  fled  to  Greece  with  a 
large  treasure  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers '.  Serious 
alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  officers, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most  guilty 
were  not  those  who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the 
case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypt,  who  remained  unmo- 

'  AmODg  the  accusationa  nhicli  reached  AJexaadcr  againit  thit  Mtrap, 
we  ue  turpriteil  to  find  a  letter  atldrewed  to  him  (tV  ij  irpis  'AX({- 
aiipoy  twurroXlj)  by  the  Greek  historiaa  ThcopompuH ;  nbo  let  forth 
with  indi^atioD  the  extraTagant  gift*  and  honoun  heaped  hy  Har- 
palus upou  hii  two  suecesiive  mistreiica — Pythiouikfi  and  Glykera; 
celebrated  Hettera:  from  Athens.  Theae  proceediogs  Tbeopompus  de- 
scribes ai  insults  to  Alexander  (Theopompus  ap.  Atherue.  xiii.  p.  586- 
595  ;  Fragment.  277.  278  ed.  Didot.). 

The  satyric  drama  called  'Ay^v,  represented  before  Alexander  at  s 
period  subsequent  to  the  Qight  of  Harpalus,  cannot  have  been  repre- 
sented  (as  Atheutcus  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
doMpet,  because  Uarpalus  did  not  make  bis  escape  until  be  waa  fright- 
ened by  the  approach  of  Alexander  reluming  from  India.  At  the  Ily- 
daspes,  Alexander  \raa  still  on  his  outward  progress;  very  far  off,  and 
witliout  any  idea  of  returning.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of 
Athemeua  respecting  this  drama — t'Siia^  iumaluv  Surtax  iv\  roe 
'XiairtTov  roC  iroraftoO  (xiii.  p.  595) — involve  a  mistake  or  misreading; 
and  that  it  ought  to  stand  enl  toO  Xodinrov  tov  Trorn/ioC.  I  may 
lemark  that  the  words  Medm  Hydatpei  in  Virgil,  Geoi^.  iv.  211,  pro- 
bably involve  the  same  confusion.  The  Choaspes  was  the  river  near 
Sum;  and  this  drama  was  pe'formed  before  Alexander  at  Susa  during 
the  Dionysia  of  the  year  3'M  B.C.,  after  Harpalus  had  fled.  The  Dio- 
nysia  were  in  the  month  ElapbeboUon ;  now  Alexander  did  not  flght 
Porua  on  the  Hydaspes  until  the  s-.icceeding  month  Muuychion  at  the 
earliest — and  probably  later.  And  even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  not 
probable)  that  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  in  Elsphebolion,  be  would  have 
DO  leisure  to  celebrate  dramas  and  n  Dionysiac  festival,  nbilc  the  army 
of  Poms  was  waiting  fur  him  on  the  opposite  hank. .  Moreover  it  ia 
no  way  prohahle  that,  on  the  remote  Hydaspes,  he  had  any  actora  or 
chorus,  or  means  of  celebra6ng  drminas  at  all. 

y2 
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lested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniquities  were 

no  secret \ 
Discontents  Atnong  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had 
ccdonian  bccu  perpetually  growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs 
wUhVhe  which  they  witnessed  that  Alexander  had  made  his 
kifc^rmlr-  ^Icction  for  au  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated  his 
riagcfpro-    q^»q  countrv.    Besidcs  his  habitual  adoption  of  the 

moted  by  •'  ,  * 

Alexander.  Persian  costume  and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated 
a  sort  of  national  Asiatic  marriage  at  Susa.  He 
had  already  married  the  captive  Roxana,  in  Bak- 
tria  ;  he  next  took  two  additional  wives — Statira, 
daughter  of  Darius — and  Parysalis,  daughter  of 
the  preceding  king  Ochus.  He  at  the  same  time 
caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Per- 
sian rites)  wives  selected  from  the  noblest  Persian 
families,  providing  dowries  for  all  of  them^.  He 
made  presents  besides,  to  all  those  Macedonians 
who  gave  in  their  names  as  having  married  Persian 
women.  Splendid  festivities'*  accompanied  these 
nuptials,  with  honorary  rewards  distributed  to  fa- 
vourites and  meritorious  officers.  Macedonians 
and  Persians,  the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be  amal- 
gamated. To  soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers 
generally  towards  these  Asiatising  marriages'*,  Alex- 

>  Arrian,  vii.  18,  2;  vii.  23,  JM3. 

-  Arriuii,  vii.  4,  (>-9.  By  these  two  marriftgcs,  Alexander  thus  en- 
grafted himself  upon  the  two  lines  of  antecedent  Persian  Kings.  Ochus 
Avas  of  the  Acha^nienid  family,  but  Darius  Codomannus,  father  of  Sta- 
tira, was  not  of  that  family ;  he  began  a  new  lineage.  About  the  over- 
weening regal  state  of  Alexander,  outdoing  even  the  ]»revious  Persian 
kings,  see  Phylarelius  ap.  Athentc.  xii.  p.  539. 

^  Chares  ap.  Athenw.  xii.  p.  538. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  6,  3.    Ka\  rovs  ydfiov^  iv  ry  v6fi(^  ry  UfpcriKf^  iroiri' 
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ander  issued  proclamation  that  he  would  himself 
discharge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who  owed  money 
to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the 
sums  due.  It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were 
numerous  ;  yet  few  came  to  enter  their  names. 
The  soldiers  suspected  the  proclamation  as  a  stra* 
tagem,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such 
as  w^ere  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for 
punishment :  a  remarkable  evidence  how  little 
confidence  or  affection  Alexander  now  inspired,  and 
how  completely  the  sentiment  entertained  towards 
him  was  that  of  fear  mingled  witli  admiration.  He 
himself  was  much  hurt  at  their  mistrust,  and  openly 
complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openly 
in  the  camp,  and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and 
ask  for  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  without 
being  bound  to  give  in  his  name.  Assured  of  se- 
crecy, tliey  now  made  application  in  such  numbers 
that  the  total  distributed  was  prodigiously  great ; 
reaching,  according  to  some,  to  10,000  talents — 
according  to  Arrian,  not  less  than  20,000  talents  or 
£4,600,000  sterling  ^ 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  bc.323, 
partial  satisfaction,  since  the  most  steady  and  well-  Their  du- 
conducted  soldiers  could  have  received  no  benefit,  ^7i\?ihe 
except  in  so  far  as  they  might  choose  to  come  forward  new  AtUtic 
with  fictitious  debts.    A  new  mortification  moreover  levied  and 
was  in  store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  by  aIcx* 

ander. 

Bfvras  ov  npos  Ovfiov  ycwV^oi  to7s  TroXXotp  avrioVf  ovbt  rcov  yrj^dvroav 
tarlv  ols,  &c. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  5;    Plutnrcli,  Alex.  70;    Cnrtius,.  x.  t?,  9 ;    Diodor. 
xvii.  109. 
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from  the  various  satrapies— even  from  those  most 
distant,  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  &c. — contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native 
troops,  amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men  ;  all  armed 
and  drilled  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  From  the 
time  when  the  Macedonians  had  refused  to  cross  the 
river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into  India,  Alex- 
ander saw,  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it 
was  necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to 
organise  an  army  at  once  more  fresh  and  more  sub- 
missive. He  accordingly  despatched  orders  to  the 
satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies, 
of  vigorous  native  youths  ;  and  the  fruit  of  these 
orders  was  now  seen*.  Alexander  reviewed  the 
new  levies,  whom  he  called  the  Epigoni,  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated  many  na- 
tive Persians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the 
Companion-cavalry,  the  most  honourable  service 
in  the  army;  making  the  important  change  of  arm- 
ing them  with  the  short  Macedonian  thrusting-pike 
in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were 
found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander for  military  organisation  was  so  consummate, 
that  he  saw  himself  soon  released  from  his  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  a  change 
evident  enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him^. 
intereit  of       The  uovclty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  ex- 

Alexander  , 

in  the  fleet,  plormg  voyagc  had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager 
up  the  appetite  for  naval  operations.  Going  on  board  his 
Tigris  to      g^gj  j^  ji^g  Pasitigris  (the  Karun,  the  river  on  the 

1  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  It  must  have  taken  some  time  to  get  together 
and  discipline  these  young  troops ;  Alexander  must  therefore  have  sent 
the  orders  from  India  '  Arrian,  vii.  6. 
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east  side  of  Susa) ,  he  sailed  in  person  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then  sailed  up  the  latter 
river  as  far  as  Opis.  Hephsestion  meanwhile,  com- 
manding the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with 
this  voyage,  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alex- 
ander disembarked  ^ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  Notice  of 
the  Asiatic  levies,  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  charge  to*" 
with  many  6i  his  Macedonian  veterans.     Calling  donian  w"i- 
together  the  army,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  ^u"~!!lf^ 
sending:  home   those  who  were  unfit  for  service  wf^^hof 

°  .  Alexander 

either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  of  allotting  to  them  —he  du- 
presents  at  departure  sufficient  to  place  them  in  an  aii. 
enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Macedonian 
substitutes.  On  hearing  this  intimation,  all  the 
long-standing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once 
broke  out.  They  felt  themselves  set  aside  as  worn 
out  and  useless, — and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room 
for  younger  men  of  their  own  country,  but  in  favour 
of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms  their  king  had 
now  passed.  They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  should  dismiss  them  all — advising  him  by 
way  of  taunt  to  make  his  future  conquests  along 
with  his  father  Amnion.  These  manifestations  so 
incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down  from  the 
elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak, 
rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd 
of  soldiers,  and  seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen 
of  those  apparently  most  forward,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  multitude 
were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence, 

'  Arrian,  vii.  7* 
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upon  which  Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 
He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits  of  Philip,  and  of 
his  own  still  greater:  he  affirmed  that  all  the  benefit 
of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
that  he  himself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but 
a  double  share  of  the  common  labours,  hardships, 
wounds,  and  perils.  Reproaching  them  as  base 
deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by 
giving  discharge  to  all — commanding  them  forth- 
with to  depart^ 

After  this  speech — teeming  (as  we  read  it  in 
Arrian)  with  that  exorbitant  self-exaltation  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  his  character — Alex- 
ander hurried  away  into  the  palace,  where  he  re- 
mained shut  up  for  two  days  without  admitting  any 
one  except  his  immediate  attendants.  His  guards 
departed  along  with  him,  leaving  the  discontented 
soldiers  stupefied  and  motionless.  Receiving  no 
farther  orders,  nor  any  of  the  accustomed  military 
indications^,  they  were  left  in  the  helpless  condition 

1  Arrinn,  vii.  9, 10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  71 ;  Curtius,  x.  2  ;  Justin,  xii.  11. 

'  See  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  29)  of  the  bringing 
round  of  the  Vitellian  army, — which  had  mutinied  against  the  general 
Fabius  Valens : — "  Turn  Alphenus  Varus,  prscfectus  castronim,  defla- 
grante  paulatim  seditionc,  addit  consilium — vetitis  obire  vigilias  ccntu- 
rionibus,  omisso  tubre  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  cietur.  Igitur 
torperc  cuncti,  circumspectare  inter  se  attoniti,  ei  id  ipsum,  quod  nemo 
refferet,  pavenfcs;  silentio,  paticnti&,  poatremo  precibus  et  lacrymis 
veniam  quecrebaut.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  ct  prseter  spem  ineolu- 
mis,  Vulcns  prucessit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor ;  versi  in  Istitiam  (ut 
est  vulgus  utroquc  iuiniodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque,  circumdatum 
aquilis  signisquc,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 

Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xenophou  (Auab.  i.  3)  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsus,  when  they  at  first 
refused  to  obey  Klearchus  and  march  against  the  Great  King. 
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of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon 
Alexander  whom  they  had  offended.  On  the  third 
day,  they  learnt  that  he  had  convened  the  Persian 
officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the  chief  mili- 
tary commands,  distributing  the  newly  arrived  Epi- 
goni  into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with 
Macedonian  military  titles,  and  passing  over  the 
Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
At  this  news,  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gales  of 
the  palace,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  supplicated 
with  tears  and  groans  for  Alexander's  pardon. 
Presently  he  came  out,  and  w^as  himself  moved  to 
tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment.  After 
testifying  his  full  reconciliation,  he  caused  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with  a  multitu- 
dinous banquet  of  mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians. 
The  Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi,  and  all 
the  guests  present,  united  in  prayer  and  libation 
for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire, 
between  the  two  nations  ^ 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  partial  au- 
probably  as  gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  Sodyof"" 
gained  during  his  past  life ;  carrying  as  it  did  a  l^lH^^* 
consoling  retribution  for  the  memorable  stoppage  «ndercom- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither  Xraterusto 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.     He  selected  10,000  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exhausted  among  the  soldiers  to  be 
sent  home  under  Kraterus,  giving  to  each  full  pay 
until  the  time  of  arrival  in  Macedonia,  with  a  dona- 
tion of  one  talent  besides.     He  intended  that  Kra* 

^  Arrian,  vii,  11, 
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terns,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remain  in 
Europe  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater 
should  come  out  to  Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops*.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  10,000 
soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months 
of  Alexander's  remaining  life. 
B.C.324,  Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by 

New  pro-     Alexander  to  the  Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the 
jectsof       Olympic  festival  in  July — directing  each   city  to 
contem-       rccall  its  cxilcd  citizens — I  shall  speak  in  a  future 
Alexander    chapter.     He  had  now  accomplished  his  object  of 
^nhtfl"  organising    a   land   force    half   Macedonian,    half 
^^**"      Asiatic.     But  since  the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he 
had  become  bent  upon  a  large  extension  of  his 
naval  force  also ;  which  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  towards  his  immediate  projects  of  con- 
quering Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  nautical  ex- 
ploration  and  aggrandisement   from   the   Persian 
Gulf  round   the   Arabian   coast.     He  despatched 
orders   to  the  Phenician   ports,  directing  that   a 
numerous  fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that  the  ships 
should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across 
to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  from  whence  they 
would  sail  down  to  Babylon.     At  that  place,  he 
directed  the  construction  of  other  ships  from  the 
numerous  cypress  trees  around — as  well  as  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the  river  at 


'  iVrriau,  yii.  12, 1-7 ;  Justin,  xii.  12.  Kratcrus  was  especially  popu- 
lar with  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  had  always  opposed,  as 
much  as  he  dared,  the  Oriental  transformation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch, 
Eumenes,  6). 
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Babylon,  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000 
ships  of  war.  Mikkalus,  a  Greek  of  Klazomenae, 
was  sent  to  Pbenicia  with  500  talents,  to  enlist,  or 
to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the 
superintendence  of  Nearchus)  would  be  completed 
by  the  spring,  for  which  period  contingents  were 
summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against 
Arabia  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  bc-324. 
to  Ekbatana,  the  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  EkuSn* 
Persian  kings.    He  conducted  his  army  by  leisurely  ^^^i^®^ 
marches,  reviewing  by  the  way  the  ancient  regal  »tion— vio- 
parks  of  the  celebrated  breed  called  Nissean  horses  of  Aiex- 
— now  greatly  reduced  in  number*.    On  the  march, 
a  violent  altercation  occurred  between  his  personal 
favourite  Hephaestion, — and  his  secretary  Eumenes, 
the  most  able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in 
his  service.     Eumenes,  as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had 
been  always  regarded  with  slight  and  jealousy  by 
the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephaestion: 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two, 
experiencing  no  difficulty  with  Eumenes,  but  much 

^  Arrian,  vii.  19.  He  also  sent  an  officer  named  Herakleides  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  with  orders  to  construct  ships  and  make  a 
surrey  of  that  sea  (vii.  16). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  13,  2 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  How  leisurely  the  march  was, 
may  be  seen  in  Diodorus. 

The  direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a 
frequented  and  good  road  which  Diodorus  in  another  place  calls  a  royal 
road  (xix.  19),  is  traced  by  Ritter,  deriving  his  information  chiefly  from 
the  recent  researches  of  Major  Rawhnson.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
way  lay  along  the  western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kerkha  (Ritter^  Erdkunde,  part  ix.  b.  3. 
p.  329,  West-Asia). 
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with  Hephaestion  K  During  his  stay  at  Ekbatana, 
he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and  festivities, 
with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were 
farther  enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
habits,  by  banquets  and  excessive  wine-drinking. 
Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephaestion  was  seized 
with  a  fever.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  em- 
boldened him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  the  disease  carried  him  off.  The  final 
crisis  came  on  suddenlv,  and  Alexander  was  warned 
of  it  while  sitting  in  the  theatre ;  but  though  he 
instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found  Hephae- 
stion  alreadv  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was 
unbounded,  manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable 
to  the  general  violence  of  his  impulses,  whether  of 
affection  or  of  antipathy.  Like  Achilles  mourning 
for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near 
the  dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for 
several  hours ;  he  refused  all  care,  and  even  food, 
for  two  days  ;  he  cut  his  hair  close,  and  commanded 
that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp  should 
have  their  manes  cut  close  also ;  he  not  only 
suspended  the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music 
and  every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp ;  he  directed 
that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  should  be  struck  off;  he  hung, 
or  crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  pre- 
scribed for  Hepha^stion ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast 
funeral  pile  should  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost 
given  to  us  as  10,000  talents  (£2,300,000),  to  cele- 
brate  the  obsequies  ;  he  sent  messengers  to  the 

^  Arriaii,  vii.  13,  1  ;  Plutarcb,  Eumencs,  2. 
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oracle  of  Ammon,  to  enquire  whether  it  was  per- 
mitted to  worship  Hephaestion  as  a  god.  Many  of 
those  around  him,  accommodating  themselves  to 
this  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once 
to  sho)v  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  deceased,  by 
devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms  ;  of 
which  Eumenes  set  the  example,  conscious  of  his 
own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander  should  suspect 
him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent 
rival.  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body 
in  solemn  procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt 
in  state  w^hen  preparations  should  be  completed ^ 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  B.c.324- 

1         1  1  *  i*j         t*  r  \  *  *    c  '  323,  winter. 

hand,  seekmg  distraction  from  his  grief  in  exagge- 
rated splendour  of  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life,  extermi- 

H>       .  1  t  ■  *i  1  J    nates  the 

IS  temper  became  so  much  more  irascible  and  Ko$s«i. 

furious,  that  no  one  approached  him  without  fear, 

and  he  was  propitiated    by  the  most  extravagant 

flatteries^.     At  length  he  roused  himself  and  found 

his    true   consolation,    in   gratifying   the  primary 

passions  of  his  nature — fighting  and  man-hunting^ 

*  Arrian,  vii.  14  ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  the  canon  of  evidence  tacitly  assumed  by  Arrian,  who 
thinks  himself  authorised  to  discredit  all  the  details  of  Alexander's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of  a  dignified, 
though  vehement  sorrow. 

When  Masistius  was  slain,  in  the  Persian  army  commanded  by  Mar- 
donius  in  Bocotia,  the  manes  of  the  horses  were  cut,  ns  token  of  mourn- 
ing :  compare  also  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  33 ;  and  Euripid.  Alkestis,  4A2, 

'  Sec  the  curious  extracts  from  Ephippus  the  Chalkidian, — seem- 
ingly a  contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness  (ap.  Athena*,  xii.  p.  537, 
638) — (v<f>jjfiia  d€  Koi  oriyrf  KaT<'t)(€  navras  vno  ficoi'f  Toi'f  napovrav 
d(f>6prjTos  yap  ^u  (Alexander)    <ca;  (poviKOi'    (86k€i  yap  eivai  /ifXay;(o- 

XilCOf,  &c. 

'  I  translate  here,  literally,  Plutarch's  expression — Tov  bi  nivOovi 
iraprjyopia  t^  7ro\(p<a  xputptvo^,  dcriTip  ini  Brjpau  Kal  KvvrjyfO'tov 
dp$pa>ir(»)P   t^TJXBe,    Ka\   t6    Ko(r(rai<av   tOvos   KOTfarpi^aTo,   itavrai 
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Between  Media  and  Persis,  dwelt  the  tribes  called 
Kossaei,  amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inac- 
cessible mountains.  Brave  and  predatory,  they 
had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings.  Alex- 
ander now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force, 
and  in  spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising  from  the 
wintry  season,  pushed  them  from  point  to  point, 
following  them  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impene- 
trable recesses  of  their  mountains.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  himself  and 
Ptolemy,  until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain ; 
which  passed  for  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
manes  of  Heph8estion^ 
JlnSter^  Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his 

spring.  progress  to  Babylon  ;  but  in  slow  marches,  farther 
Alexander  retarded  by  various  foreign  embassies  which  met 
to  Babylon,  him  qu  the  Toad.     So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his 

Numerous  ^ 

embassies  name  and  achievements  been  spread,  that  several 
him  on  the  of  thcsc  cuvoys  camc  from  the  most  distant  regions. 
''*^*  There  were  some  from  the  various  tribes  of  Libya 

— from  Carthage — from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — from 
the  Illyrians  and  Thracians — from  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some 
affirmed)  from  the  Romans,  as  yet  a  people  of 
moderate  power^.     But  there  were  other  names  yet 

rjfiTjb6p  diro<r<l>drTo»v.  ToOro  dc  *H<f}ai(rrlo»vos  ivayuTfuibi  tKokuro 
(Plutarch,  Alexaud.  72 :  compare  Polysnus,  iv.  3,  31). 

^  Arrian,  vii.  15;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  111.  This  ^ne- 
ral  slaughter,  however,  can  only  he  true  of  portions  of  the  Kossaean 
name;  for  KossKans  occur  in  after  years  (Diodor.  xix.  19). 

^  Pliny,  U.  N.  iii.  9.  The  story  in  Straho,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly 
apply  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Livy  (ix.  18)  conceives  that  the  Romans 
knew  nothing  of  Alexander  even  hy  report,  but  this  appears  to  me  not 
credible. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is  doubtful,  I  incline  to  believe  the 
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more  surprising — -Ethiopians,  from  the  extreme 
south,  beyond  Egypt — Scythians  from  the  north, 
beyond  the  Danube — Iberians  and  Gauls,  from  the 
far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Legates 
also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to 
tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his 
matchless  successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against 
his  sweeping  mandate  for  the  general  restoration  of 
the  Grecian  exiles \  It  was  remarked  that  these 
Grecian  legates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on 
their  heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — 
as  if  they  were  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  god*. 
The  proofs  which  Alexander  received,  even  from 
distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes  unknown 
to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his 
favour,  were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any 
historical  person,  and  such  as  entirely  to  explain 
his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  B.c.d23, 
fortune,    however,    dark    omens    and    prophecies  *^"°*' 
crowded  upon  him  as  he  approached  Babylon.     Of 

Msertion  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
Yariooi  false  statements  which  afterwards  became  current  about  it — one 
of  which  may  bo  seen  in  Memuon's  history  of  the  Pontic  Uerakleia  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  224 ;  Orelh  Fragment.  Memnon,  p.  36,  Kleitarchus 
(contemporary  of  Alexander],  whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 
motive  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of  Romans,  which  in  his  time  was 
nowise  important. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  15;  Justin,  xii.  13;  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  The  story  men- 
tioned by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi.  6)  is  probably  referable  to  this 
last  season  of  Alexander's  career.  A  Carthaginian  named  Uamilkar 
Rhodanus  was  sent  by  his  city  to  Alexander ;  really  as  an  emissary  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  king*s  real  designs,  which  occasioned  to  the 
Carthaginians  serious  alarm — but  under  colour  of  being  an  exile  tendering 
hit  services.  Justin  says  that  Parmenio  introduced  Uamilkar — which 
must,  I  think,  be  an  error. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  19,  1 ;  vii.  23,  3. 
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enough  also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,  the 
foundation  of  a  nevr  city,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a 
convenient  spot^ 
B.C.  323,         On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large 
_""*'         reinforcements  arrived  there — partly  under  Philo- 
inforee-       xeuus,  Meuauder,  and  Menidas^  from  Lydia  and 
arrive,        Karia — partly  20,000  Persians,  under  Feukestes 
•nTAsiatic.  the  satrap.     He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incor- 
2^]^,^^   porated   in  the  files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
to  Ma^V'   According  to  the  standing  custom,  each  of  these 
donitDf  and  files  was  sixteeu  deep,  and  each  soldier  was  armed 
the  tame      with  the  loug  pike  or  sarissa  wielded  by  two  hands ; 
coopantea.   the  lochagc,  or  front-rank  man,  being  always  an 
officer  receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and 
attested  valour — and  those  second  and  third  in  the 
file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  being  like- 
wise strong  and  good  men,  receiving  larger  pay 
than  the  rest.    Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement, 
retained  the  three  first  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  un- 
changed, as  well  as  the  same  depth  of  file ;  but  he 
substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place  of  the  twelve 
Macedonians  who    followed  after  the    third-rank 
man ;  so  that  the  file  was  composed  first  of  the 
lochage  and  two  other  chosen  Macedonians,  each 
armed  with  the  sarissa — then  of  twelve  Persians 
armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javelin — 
lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing 
up    the  rear*.     In    this   Macedonico-Persian  file, 
the  front  would  have  only  three  projecting  pikes, 

'  Arrian,  vii.  21,  11.  ir6Kiv  i^Kob6firfa-(  re  Koi  crri'xKrr. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  23, 5.  Even  when  performing  the  purely  miliUiy  operm* 
tiou  of  passing  these  soldiers  in  review,  inspecting  their  exercise^  and 
determining  their  array, — Alexander  sat  ui)on  the  regal  throne,  sur- 
rounded hy  Asiatic  eunuchs;  his  principal  officers  sat  upon  couches 
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instead  of  five,  as  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx 
presented ;  but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian 
soldiers  would  be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  ad- 
vancing enemy,  over  the  beads  of  their  three  front- 
rank  men.  The  supervening  death  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  in* 
teresting  as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating 
Persians  and  Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  Spiendid 
also  passed  in  review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  seqoieiof' 
equipped.  The  order  was  actually  given  for  de-  ItiJm*" 
parting,  so  soon  as  the  obsequies  of  Hephaestion 
should  be  celebrated.  This  was  the  last  act  which 
remained  for  him  to  fulfil.  The  splendid  funeral 
pile  stood  ready — two  hundred  feet  high,  occupying 
a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one 
furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the 
zeal,  real  and  simulated,  of  the  Macedonian  officers. 
The  invention  of  artists  was  exhausted,  in  long  dis- 
cussions with  the  king  himselfi  to  produce  at  all 
cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and 
stupendous.  The  outlay  (probably  with  addition 
of  the  festivals  immediately  following)  is  stated  at 
1 2,000  talents,  or  £2,760,000  sterling\  Alexander 
awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon^ 
having  sent  thither  messengers  to  inquire  what 
measure  of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly 
and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend^.  The 
answer  was  now  brought  back,  intimating  that 
Hephaestion  was  to  be  worshiped  as  a  Hero — the 

with  tilTer  feet,  near  to  him  (Arrian,  vii.  24,  4).  This  it  among  the 
eridencet  of  hii  altered  manners. 

>  Diodorui,  xvii.  115;  Plutaivh,  Alex.  72. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  23,  8. 

z2 
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secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  to  the  Gods.  Delighted  with  this  divine  testi- 
mony to  Hepheestion,  Alexander  caused  the  pile  to 
be  lighted,  and  the  obsequies  celebrated,  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracled  He 
farther  directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred 
edifices  should  be  erected  for  the  worship  and  ho- 
nour of  Hephsestion,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, — at 
Pella  in  Macedonia, — and  probably  in  other  cities 
also^. 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephaestion 
at  Alexandria,  he  addressed  to  Kleomenesthe  sa- 
trap of  Egypt  a  despatch  which  becomes  in  part 
known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that  Kleomenes 
was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps ;  having  com- 
mitted multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander 
was  not  uninformed.  The  regal  despatch  enjoined 
him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  Hephaestion  a 
chapel  on  the  terra  firnia  of  Alexandria,  with  a 

>  Diodor.  xvii.  114,  115:  compare  Arrian,  vii.  14,  IG;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  75. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  23,  10-13 ;  Diod.  xviii.  4.  Diodorus  speaks  indeed,  in 
this  passage,  of  the  jrvpu  or  funeral  pile  in  honour  of  Hephaestion,  as  if 
it  were  among  the  vast  expences  included  among  the  memoranda  left 
by  Alexander  (after  his  decease)  of  prospective  schemes.  But  the 
funeral  pile  had  already  been  erected  at  Babylon,  as  Diodorus  himself 
had  informed  us.  What  Alexander  left  unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but 
intended  to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was  the  splendid  edifices  and 
chapels  in  Hephsestion's  honour — as  we  see  by  Arrian,  vii. -23, 10.  And 
Diodonis  must  be  supposed  to  allude  to  these  intended  sacred  build- 
ings, though  he  has  inadvertently  spoken  of  the  funeral  pile.  Kra- 
terus,  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built 
one  at  Pella. 

The  Olynthian  Ephippus  had  composed  a  book  ircpi  ttjs  *H^ai- 
oTtwyor  KOI  'AXcf dvd/}ov  ra<f}TJs,  of  which  there  appear  four  or  iive  cita- 
tions in  Athenoius.     He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious  habits  of 
Alexander,  and  on  his  unmeasured  potations-— common  to  him  with 
other  Macedonians. 
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splendid  turret  in  the  islet  of  Pharos  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide besides  that  all  mercantile  written  contracts, 
as  a  condition  of  validity,  should  be  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Hephsestion.  Alexander  concluded 
thus  : — **  If  on  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples 
and  the  chapels  of  Hephsestion  completed  in  the 
best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you  for  all  your  past 
crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of  crime 
you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad  treatment 
from  me'."  This  despatch  strikingly  illustrates 
how  much  the  wrong  doings  of  satraps  were  se- 
condary considerations  in  his  view,  compared  with 
splendid  manifestations  towards  the  Gods  and  per* 
sonal  attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the 
death  of  Hephsestion  —  not  merely  an  attached 
friend,  but  of  the  same  age  and  exuberant  vigour  as 
himself — laid  his  mind  open  to  gloomy  forebodings 
from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mis- 
trust even  of  his  oldest  oflScers.  Antipater  espe- 
cially, no  longer  protected  against  the  calumnies  of 
Olympias  by  the  support  of  Hephaestion*,  fell  more 
and  more  into  discredit ;  whilst  his  son  Kassander, 
who  had  recently  come  into  Asia  with  a  Mace- 
donian  reinforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander 

'  Arrian,vii.2d,  9-14.  Kai  KXco/acVci  dydpi  KOK^fKaX  froWa  dbucrjfiara 

ditKTjaavTi  €v  AiyvTrro),  cVtorrcXXcc  iniaroKr^v *\iv  yap  Kardka^a 

cyo)  (f  Xfyc  TO.  ypafip^ra)  to.  i€pa  to.  iv  Alyvimp  KaXai  KaT€(rKtvaa'fi€va 
Koi  TO.  fjp^a  TO.  'H^acoTicovor^  €Xt€  rt  irp&rtpov  fipdpTTjKas,  d(f)Tj<roi>  aw 
Tovrav,  Kal  tSKoittov,  SrrrjXiKOP  hv  dfMapTyjSf  ovdiv  Trttayj  f{  c/ioO  ^X°P** — 
In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Dionysodoras  (p.  1285),  Kleo- 
menes  appears  as  enriching  himself  by  the  monopoly  of  com  exported 
from  Egypt :  compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  (Econom.  c.  33.  Kleomenes 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  became  king  of 
Egypt  (Pausanias,  i.  6, 3).        '  Plutarch,  Alex.  74;  Diodor.  xvii.  114. 
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during  irascible  momentg  much  ioBuUing  violence. 
In  spite  of  the  dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean 
priests \  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to  distrust 
their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon,  though 
not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.     However, 
when,  after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out 
of  it  again  safely  on  his  expedition  for  the  survey 
of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  conceived  himself  to 
have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for 
the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend^, 
jnne'^^'         The   sacHfices  connected  with  these  obsequies 
GcDerai      were  on  the  most  prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough 
£Sl~!^  were  offered  to  furnish  a  feast  for  the  army,  who 

TUictin      ^go  received  ample  distributions  of  wine.     Alex- 
toe  mrmj.  *■ 

Alexander  auder  himsclf  presided  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned 

with  a  dan-  himsclf  to  couviviality  Ukc  the  rcst.  Already  full  of 

fyH^  wine,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup 

Sluing  with  him,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  yet  farther 

1  Anian,  vii.  l^,  9  s  tu.  17>  G-  Flutarchj  Alex.  73.  Diodor.  xvii.  112. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  22,  I.  Avt6s  dc  as  c^cXcy^ar  di)  rS>¥  XaXdaiW  fuiv- 
rttau,  OTi  ovdcv  ir€irov6as  urj  iv  Ba^vkwi  ^xapi  (aXX*  tl^Ori  yap  Aocros 
?(»  BafivXSivot  frpiv  ri  naBuv)  dvtwku  a^Oig  Korii  ra  Viff  Bappav,  &c. 

The  uneasiness  here  caused  by  these  prophecies  and  omens,  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  psy- 
chological fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the  authority-  of  Arii tobulus 
and  Nearchus.  It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other  Grecian  philo- 
sophers encouraged  him  by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  prophecy, 
but  especially  that  of  the  Chaldtcan  priests ;  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to 
possess  the  large  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  they  had 
wrongfully  appropriated]  Alexander  being  di8|x>sed  to  rebuild  that 
mined  temple,  and  to  re-establish  the  suspended  sacrifices  to  which  its 
revenues  had  been  originally  devoted  (Arrian,  vii.  1/;  Diodor.  xvii.  112]. 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  Alexander  greatly  repented  of  having  given 
way  to  these  dangerous  reasoners,  who  by  their  sophistical  cavils  set  aside 
the  ix)wer  and  the  warnings  of  destiny  (Diodor.  xvii.  116). 
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drinking,  with  the  boisterous  indulgence  called  by 
the  Greeks  Kdmus  or  Revelry.  Having  slept  off  his 
intoxication  during  the  next  day,  he  in  the  evening 
again  supped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a  second  night 
in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence  ^1  It  appears  that 
he  already  had  the  seeds  of  fever  upon  him,  which 
was  BO  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  return  to  his  palace.  He  took 
the  bath,  and  slept  in  the  house  of  Medius  ;  on  the 
next  morning,  he  was  unable  to  rise.  After  having 
been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice 
(which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed  all  day.  Nevertheless  he  summoned  the 
generals  to  his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details 
of  the  impending  expedition,  and  ordering  that  the 
land-force  should  begin  its  march  on  the  fourth 
day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard* 
would  sail  on  the  fifth  day.  In  tlie  evening,  he  WM 
carried  on  a  couch  across  the  Euphrates  into  ^ 
garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed  and 
rested  for  the  night.  The  fever  still  continued*  so 
that  in  the  morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carricid 
out  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he  remained  on  his 
couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with  Me-* 

'  Arrian,  vii.  24,  25.  Diodorus  stfitei  (svii.  117)  that  Alexander,  on 
this  convWial  night,  swallowed  the  contenU  of  a  large  goblet  called  tho 
cup  of  Ileraklcs,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it;  a  statement  repeated  by 
varioui  other  writers  of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  dis- 
crediting, though  some  modem  critics  treat  it  with  contempt*  The  Rojal 
Ephemerides,  or  Court  Journal,  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  his 
large  potations  and  the  long  sleep  which  followed  them :  see  Athenanis, 
X.  p.  434. 

To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral,  was  required  aa  a  token  of 
respectful  sympathy  towards  the  deceased — see  the  last  words  of  the 
Indian  Kalanus  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile— Plutarch,  Alex* 
ander,  69. 
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dius ;  in  the  evening,  lie  bathed,  sacrificed  agun, 
and  ate  a  light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  nig^t 
with  increased  fever.  Tlie  next  two  days  passed 
in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming  worse 
and  worse  ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned 
Nenrchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many 
lH>ints  about  his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated 
his  order  that  the  fleet  should  be  ready  by  the  third 
day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  fever  was  vio- 
lent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathing-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to 
dii*ect  the  tilling  up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers, 
and  ordering  that  the  armament  should  be  ready  to 
move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days,  his  malady 
hecuine  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  last  of 
the  two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support 
the  being  lilted  out  of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ; 
even  then,  however,  he  continued  to  give  orders  to 
the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the  mor- 
row, though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort 
requisite  for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then 
carried  across  from  the  garden-house  to  the  palace, 
giving  orders  that  the  generals  and  officers  should 
remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near  the 
hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his 
bedside ;  but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he 
had  by  this  time  become  incapable  of  utterance. 
One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to  have  been, 
on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom, **  To  the  strongest ;"  one  of  his  last  acts  was, 
to  take  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  hand  it 
to  Perdikka8^ 

*  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  (vii.  26^  6)  and  Dio- 
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For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  No  hope  of 
state,  without  either  amendment  or  repose.  Mean-  coniterna. 
while,  the  news  of  his  malady  had  spread  through  j!Sef"hfthe 
the  army,  filling  them  with  grief  and  consterna-  f"^y\  ^^* 

^  interview 

tion.  Many  of  the  soldiers,  eager  to  see  him  once  wuh  the 
more,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  were  His  death. 
admitted  unarmed.  They  passed  along  by  the  bed- 
side, with  all  the  demonstrations  of  affliction  and 
sympathy  :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  made  show 
of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but  was 
unable  to  say  a  word.  Several  of  the  generals  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by 
the  God  in  a  dream  whether  they  ought  to  bring 
Alexander  into  it,  as  a  suppliant  to  experience  the 
divine  healing  power.  The  God  informed  them  in 
their  dream,  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  the  temple — that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  left  where  he  was.  In  the  afternoon  he  expired 
— June  323  B.C. — after  a  life  of  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months — and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  \ 

The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  b.c.  323. 

dorus  (xyii.  117)>  and  Justin  (xii.  15) :  but  they  found  no  place  in  the 
Court  Journal.     Curtius  (x.  v.  4)  gives  them  with  some  enlargement. 

'  The  details,  respecting  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  are  peculiarly 
authentic,  being  extracted  both  by  Arriau  and  by  Plutarch,  from  the 
Ephemerides  Kegia?,  or  short  Court  Journal;  which  was  habitually 
kept  by  his  secretary  Kumcnes,  and  another  Greek  named  Diodotus 
(Atheuffi.  X.  p.  434) :  see  Arrian,  vii.  25,  26 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throughout  all  the  course  of  this  malady,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been  consulted.  No  ad- 
vice was  asked ;  if  we  except  the  application  to  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
during  the  last  day  of  Alexander's  life.  A  few  months  before,  Alexan- 
der had  hanged  or  crucified  the  physician  who  attended  Hephiestion  ia 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  he  either  despised  or 
mistrusted  medical  advice,  and  would  not  permit  any  to  be  invoked. 


94$  HUTHTOr 

v<M  by  a  fever  in  the  pleDitode  of  faettk.  t^bb,  md 
iu  aMpiratioru,  was  an  event  iiDpre»Ere  k  «b1  h  ia- 
portant,  in  the  highest  poaeibje  desice.  i^  tsi 
terfi[iorarie«i  far  and  near.  Wheci 
of  it  wa4  brought  to  Athens,  ti>e 
exclaimed — "  It  cannot  be  troe:  if  AtfTa%Vr 
dead,  the  whole  Iiabitable  world  wodd  hsn 
of  his  carcass'."  This  coarse,  biit  empLitk  com- 
purison,  illustrates  the  immediate,  povenal,  and 
wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the  sadd«i 
extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  leit  by 
each  of  the  many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  re- 


His  vii'vrs  rnuiit  h«ve  (leen  much  altered  BBce  kit 

'J'uriiiiN,  find  the  iiijct'i'if»ful  trefttment  of  it  by  toe  ^kanara'a  per 

Phih|f|Hia. 

Thoiifrh  thi!  firviT  (ute  NOioe  remarkf  from  Littre  iftf  In!  to  Dita'f 
Fnifriri.  Hcri|ft.  Ah-x.  Magn.  p.  \24)  which  caused  AWxaadsr'a  dcadiii 
Ut'.rt'  H  filaiii  fa<'t  Katinfartorily  ma<le  out,  yet  a  different  ftoiy  «as  cstU' 
lnt«r(l  Mffiif;  tirri<;  nfti'ru'ardH,  and  (rained  partial  credit    Plutarch  De  la- 
v'uWk,  p.  ri.'iHj,  that  he  hwl  been  poiioned.    The  poiaon  wat  Mid  to  have 
\Hii:ti  prr>vi(led  hy  Arivtfitle, — seut  over  to  Asia  by  Antipat<T  threap 
his  mm  KtinnnniU'r, — and  adininistcred  by  lollas  I'another  son  of  Anti- 
pati-r;,  Ah;xttn(hT*H  rupb<«rer  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2;  Cnrtiusy  a.  10,  17; 
bifxlor.  xvii.  llH;  JiiHtin.  xii.  \'.i).     It  i%  quite  natiuml  that  fever  aid 
intciiiiMrmiir'e   (wliich  latter  luorcorcr  was  frequent  with  Alexander) 
should  not  be  re^ml'-d  n<i  rauHCs  sufficiently  marked  and  impresaiTe  to 
expUiin  k  decease  at  once  so  uncxi>cctcd  and  so  momentous.    There 
seems  f^niiid  for  supfMising,  however,  that  the  report  was  intentumaUy 
fomented,  if  not  ori^nally  broached,  by  the  ])arty-enemies  of  Antipatcr 
and  Kassander — especially  by  the  rancorous  Olympias.    The  violent 
enmity  afterwards  displayed  by  Kassander  against  Olympias,  and  all  the 
family  of  Alexander,  hel|icd  to  encourage  the  report.     In  the  life  of 
IlyperidcM  in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  M9)  it  is  stated,  tluit  he  pro- 
posed at  Athens  public  honours  to  lullas  for  having  given  the  {xusoD  to 
Alexander.     If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a  stratagem  for 
casting  discredit  on  Antipater  (father  of  lollas),  against  whom  the  Athe- 
nians entered  into  the  Lamian  war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

^  Plutareh,  Phokion,  22 ;   Demetrius  Phaler.  De  Elocution,  a.  300. 
Ov  riOvriMv  * KKi^vbpos,  &  av^pts  *A$ifpaioi — &(€  yap  hv  ^  olaovficyf  rm) 
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eeotly  come  to  propitiate  this  far-shooting  Apoll< 
by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had  sent 
these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
as  then  known, — to  affect  either  his  actual  condi- 
tion or  his  probable  future'.  The  first  growth  and 
development  of  Macedonia,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  from  an 
embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  fii-st  of  all 
known  powers,  had  excited  the  astonishment  of 
contemporaries,  and  admiration  for  Philip's  organ- 
izing genius.  But  the  achievements  of  Alexander, 
during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip 
into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  scale  so  much 
grander  and  vaster,  and  so  completely  without 
serious  reverse  or  even  interruption,  as  to  transcend 
the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  hut 
almost  of  human  belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the 
Eang  of  Persia  was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and 
bad  long  been,  the  type  of  worldly  power  and  feli- 
city, even  down  to  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three  months 
from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  an- 
other, Darius  had  lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and 
had  become  a  fugitive  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of  Alexander 
^nly  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.  All 
antecedent  historical  parallels — the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  expulsion  and 
mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them 

'  Dionysius^  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  fainted  away  with  joy 
when  he  lieard  of  Alexander's  death,  and  erected  a  statue  of  EvOvfiia  qr 
Comfort  (Memn.  Heracl.  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224.  c.  4). 
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impressive  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human 
condition, — sank  into  trifles  compared  with  the  over- 
throw of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The  orator 
i£schines  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a 
Grecian  spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Athens  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Darius) — *'  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange 
and  unexpected  events,  that  has  not  occurred  in 
our  time  ?  Our  lives  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  humanity  ;  we  are  born  to  serve  as  a  theme  for 
incredible  tales  to  posterity.  Is  not  the  Persian 
king — who  dug  through  Athos  and  bridged  the 
Hellespont, — who  demanded  earth  and  water  from 
the  Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in 
public  epistles  master  of  all  mankind  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun — Is  not  he  now  struggling 
to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others,  but  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  person*  ?'* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's 
career  even  in  the  middle  of  330  b.c,  more  than 
seven  years  before  his  death.  During  the  following 
seven  years,  his  additional  achievements  had  carried 
astonishment  yet  farther.  He  had  mastered,  in  de- 
fiance of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely 

'  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524.  c.  43.  Toiydprot  ri  rii>v  dytXiriarciv 
Koi  dirpoo'doKTiTOiV  €<f>*  r)fia>v  ov  yeyovtv !  ou  yap  Piov  y  ^fuls  dpSpattti- 
vov  /3cj9ta)icafi€v,  aXX*  tls  napado^Xoyiav  rois  ia-ofitvois  fifff  ^fias  ^<Pvfitp, 
Oi/x  6  fi€u  rSiv  Jltpa-av  fiaaiXfifs,  6  top  "AOodv  tiopv^s  Koi  top  'EXXi^o*- 
TTOVTOV  {tv^as,  6  yrjv  Koi  v^cap  to  it  "EXXijwiy  atr»v,  6  rokfi&v  eV  rats 
(TTiOTokais  ypd(f>fiv  ori  dttnroTTjs  tarlu  (kjrdvroiv  dvOpwrtav  a0'  17X10V 
dviovTos  fi€xpi  ^voiiivov,  vvv  ov  7r€p\  Tov  Kvpios  crcpo>y  cu^i  dupywviCerai, 
aXX'  rjdrj  jr€pi  rrjs  tov  (r<i)fiaTos  <r<iirTjpias ; 

Compare  the  striking  fragment^  of  a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  work 
of  the  Phalcrcan  Demetrius — II^pi  r^r  tvx»?j — Fragment.  Ilistor.  Grnccor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
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all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  un- 
known Indian  regions  beyond  its  easternmost  limits. 
Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  he  po8« 
sessed  all  that  immense  treasure  and  military  force 
which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formi- 
dable. By  no  contemporary  man  had  any  such 
power  ever  been  known  or  conceived.  With  the 
turn  of  imagination  then  prevalent,  many  were 
doubtless  disposed  to  take  him  for  a  God  on  earth, 
as  Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  re* 
gard  to  Xerxes,  when  they  beheld  the  innumerable 
Persian  host  crossing  the  Hellespont  \ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  Had  Aiez- 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-  hemu^^^ ' 
two  years  old — the  age  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  acWcTed 
was  growing  into  important  commands ;  ten  years  ^^^^^^ 
less  than  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Rome* ;  two  years  «t»". 
younger  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired 
the  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests^.     His 
extraordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated ;  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  experience ;  and 
what  was   still  more  important,   his  appetite  for 
farther  conquest  was  as  voracious,  and  his  readiness 
to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger, 
as  complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed 
the  Hellespont.    Great  as  his  past  career  had  been, 
his  future  achievements,  with  such  increased  means 
and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet  greater.     His 
ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world 

^  Uerodot.  vii.  56. 
'  Cicero,  Philippic,  v.  17,  48. 

•  See  Histoire  de  Timour-Bec,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  translated  by 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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as  then  known ^ ;  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged, 

he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it.    Nowhere 

(so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside 

any  military  power  capable  of  making  head  against 

him ;  nor  were  his  soldiers,  when  he  commanded 

them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of  cold, 

heat,  or  fatigue.     The  patriotic  feelings  of  livy 

dispose  him  to  maintain^  that  Alexander,  had  he 

invaded  Italy  and  assailed  Romans  or  Samnites, 

would  have  failed  and  perished  like  his  relative 

Question     Alexander  of  Epirus.     But  this  conclusion  cannot 

Livy,  ai^Qt  be  accepted.    If  we  grant  the  courage  and  discipUne 

^AieJ^**'  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been  equal  to  the 

hJd*atl^^*   best  infantry  of  Alexander's  army,  the  same  cannot 

ucked  the    be  Said  of  the  Roman  cavalry  as  compared  with  the 

Macedonian  Companions.    Still  less  is  it  likely  that 

a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have 

been  found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius 

and  combinations ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal, 

would  he  have  possessed  the  same  variety  of  troops 

and  arms,  each  effective  in  its  separate  way,  and  all 

conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — nor  the  same 

unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating 

them  to  full  eflfort.     I  do  not  think  that  even  the 

^  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great  admirer  Arrian,  vii.  1,6. 

*  Liry,  ix.  17^19.  A  disciiBsion  of  Alexander's  chances  against  the 
'  Romans  ^extremely  interesting  and  heautiful,  though  the  case  appears 
to  me  very  partially  set  forth.  I  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  dissenting  from 
Livy's  result ;  and  with  Plutarch  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  boons 
of  Fortune  to  the  Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  liye  long  enough  to 
attack  them  (Plutarch  De  FortunH  Romonor.  p.  326). 

Livy  however  had  great  reason  for  complaining  of  those  Greek 
authors  (he  calls  them  "  Icvissimi  ex  Graecis  '*)  who  said  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  quailed  before  the  terrible  reputation  of  Alexander, 
and  submitted  without  resistance.  Assuredly  his  victory  over  them 
would  have  been  dearly  bought. 
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Romans  could  have  successfully  resisted  Alexander 
the  Great;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such 
enemies  as  thev,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and 
Lucanians — combining  courage,  patriotism,  disci- 
pline, with  effective  arms  both  for  defence  and  for 
close  combat  ^ 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  unriTtiied 
the  highest  military  excellence,  either  as  a  general  of  Aiex"^ 
or  as  a  soldier,  none  was  wanting  in  the  character  roiSjJi^  * 
of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own  chivalrous  ""*• 
courage — sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  un- 
seasonable, so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him — we  trace  in  all 
his  operations  the  most  careful  dispositions  taken 
beforehand,  vigilant  precaution  in  guarding  against 
possible  reverse,  and  abundant  resource  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  new  contingences.  Amidst  constant 
success,  these  precautionary  combinations  were 
never  discontinued.  His  achievements  are  the 
earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  military  or- 
ganization on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming 
eflfects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more 
than  any  other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the 
matchless  development  of  all  that  constitutes  effect- 
ive  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  organ- 
izer and  leader  of  armed  masses ;  not  merely  the 
blind  impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but 
also  the  intelligent,  methodized,  and  all-subduing 

'  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  he,  in  his  ex- 
peditions into  Italy,  had  fallen  upon  the  dp^ptaviTts  or  chamber  of  the 
men ;  while  his  nephew  (Alexander  the  Great),  in  invading  Asia,  bad 
fallen  upon  the  yvvcuKtoviTis  or  chamber  of  the  women  (Aulus  Gellius, 
zvii.  21 ;  Curtiui,  riii.  I,  37). 
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compression  which  he  personifies  in  Ath6n6.  Bat 
all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against 
enemies ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered 
all  mankind,  known  and  unknown,  except  those 
who  chose  to  submit  to  him.  In  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns, amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we  perceive 
that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but 
also  those  who  abandon  their  property  and  flee  to 
the  mountains,  are  alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 
Atexander  Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander 
apart  from  as  a  soldicr  and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him 
^X^  credit  for  grand  and  beneficent  views  on  the  subject 
▼Tnro'f*'"  ^^  imperial  government,  and  for  intentions  highly 
eiteem.  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see 
no  ground  for  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we 
can  venture  to  anticipate  what  would  have  been 
Alexander's  future,  we  see  nothing  in  prospect 
except  years  of  ever- repeated  aggression  and  con- 
quest, not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed 
and  subjugated  all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  ac- 
quisition of  universal  dominion — conceived  not 
metaphorically,  but  literally,  and  conceived  with 
greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  time  —  was  the 
master-passion  of  his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his 
death,  he  was  commencing  fresh  aggression  in  the 
south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite  extent* ; 
while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in 
Africa  and  Europe^  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Herakles, 
were  consigned  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  Kraterus'.  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  would  have  been  successively  attacked 

*  Airian,  vii.  28,  6.  '  Diodor.  zviii.  4. 
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and  conquered;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  bim 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince  Pharas- 
manes,  but  postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient 
season,  would  have  been  next  taken  up,  and  he 
would  have  marched  from  the  Danube  nortbward 
round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  M8eotis  against  the 
Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  ^  There  re- 
mained moreover  the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the 
Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had  refused  to  enter 
upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have  invaded 
at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  eflface  the 
poignant  humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  proclaimed  purpose.  Though  this 
sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexan- 
der, who  looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly 
as  a  capital  for  acquiring  more^.  '^  You  are  a  man 
like  ail  of  us,  Alexander — except  that  you  abandon 
your  home  (said  the  naked  Indian  to  him^)  like  a 
meddlesome  destroyer,  to  invade  the  most  distant 
regions  ;  enduring  hardship  yourself,  and  inflicting 
hardship  upon  others."  Now,  how  an  empire  thus 
boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as  no  prince  has 
ever  yet  realized,  could  have  been  administered 

'  Arrian,  iv.  15,  11. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  19,  12.  To  Si  dktjBis,  &s  yc  fioi  doKct,  SirXtjaros  fjv  rov 
KTwrBai  Tt  df\  *AXc^vdpor.  Compare  vii.  1.  li-J  i  vii*  15,  6,  and  the 
tpeech  made  by  Alexander  to  his  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
phasis, when  he  was  tr^'ing  to  persuade  them  to  march  forward,  v.  26 
8eq,  We  must  remember  that  Arrian  had  before  him  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  who  would  give,  in  all  probabihty,  the  substance  of  this  me- 
morable speech  from  his  own  hearing. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  1,  8.  ai/  Si  auBpwiroi  i>v,  irapan\ria-ios  rois  SXXois,  nX^p 
yf  d%  ^4  iroKxmpdyyMV  Koi  drda-B(iko£,  airb  r^f  olMias  TOfravnjv  y^y 
iwi^pXffi  npaypara  Z^wv  re  Koi  irapixav  aXXotr. 

VOL.  XII.  2  A 
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with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjecta— it  would 
be  difficult  to  show.    The  mere  task  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining— of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute* 
gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordination— 
of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in 
regions  distant  by  months  of  march ^ — would  occupy 
the  whole  life  of  a  worid-conqueror,  without  leaving 
any  leisure  for  the  improvements  suited  to  peace 
and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such  pur- 
poses in  theory. 
Alexander        But  cvcu  this  last  is  morc  than  can  be  granted. 
^iitinuJd^  Alexander's  acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing 
Sf^thrpeT-   better  than  to  take  up  the  traditions  of  the  Persian 
itVT**^'  empire  ;  a  tribute-levying  and  army-levying  system^ 
other  im-     uudcr  Maccdonians,  in  large  proportion,  as  his  in* 

provement  -         ,  -  _ 

except  that  strumcDts ;  yct  partly  also  under  the  very  same 
or^nila"^  Persiaus  who  had  administered  before,  provided 
^*^"'  they  submitted  to  him.     It  has  indeed  been  ex- 

tolled among  his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to 
re-appoiut  Persian  grandees  (putting  their  armed 
force  however  under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian 
officer) — and  to  continue  native  princes  in  their 
dominions,  if  they  did  willing  homage  to  him,  as 
tributary  subordinates.  But  all  this  had  been  done 
before  him  by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it 
was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes  undisturbed, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent  when 
required^.     In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic  em- 

*  Arrian,  vii.  4,  4,  6. 

'  Ilerodot.  iii.  15.  Alexander  oifered  to  Phokion  (Plutarch,  Pbok. 
18)  his  choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of  which  (that  is,  of  any  one 
of  them)  he  was  to  enjoy  the  revenues ;  just  as  Artaxerxes  Longimanns 
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pire  would  thus  have  been  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  satrapies  and  dependent  principalities,  fur- 
nishing money  and  soldiers ;  in  other  respects,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  ex- 
treme inflictions  of  punishment,  but  no  systematic 
examination  or  controP.  Upon  this,  the  condi- 
tion of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement:  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  empire,  feeble  under  the 
Achaemenid  princes,  would  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers 
formed  in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression 
and  for  home  control^. 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggre-  Absence  of 
gate,  with  no  strong  feeling  of  nationality.     The  Tn  iUcx-  ^ 
Macedonian  conqueror  who  seized  its  throne  was  par^^of 
still  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment.    He  ^"w^* 
was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.    Though  the  ▼•"ctief  of 

^  mankind 

absence    of    this   prejudice   has    sometimes   been  into  one 
counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it  only  made  room,  type  of  sob* 
in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  yet  worse.     The  ^^^^^' 
substitute    for  it   was   an   exorbitant   personality 
and  self-estimation,  manifested  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordinary  success  into 
the  belief  in  divine  parentage ;  which,  while  set- 
ting him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any 
special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  man- 
had  acted  towards  Themistokles,  in  recompense  for  his  treason.    Pho- 
kion  refused  the  offer.      ^ 

^  See  the  punishment  of  Sisamnes  by  Kambyses  (Herodot.  y.  25). 

'  The  rhetor  Aristeides,  in  his  Encomium  on  Rome,  has  some  good 
remarlu  on  the  character  and  ascendency  of  Alexander,  exercised  by 
will  and  personal  authority,  as  contrasted  with  the  systematic  and  legal 
working  of  the  Roman  empire  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  332-360,  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf). 
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kind  as  subjects  under  one  common  sceptre  to  be 
wielded  by  himself.  To  this  universal  empire 
the  Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approachS  ac* 
cording  to  the  opinions  then  prevalent.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander,  when  victorious,  accepted  the 
position  and  pretensions  of  the  overthrown  Persian 
court  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due. 
He  became  more  Persian  than  either  Macedonian 
or  Greek.  While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he 
could  safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the 
Persian  court,  he  took  studied  pains  to  transform 
his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian  grandees,  en- 
couraging and  even  forcing  intermarriages  with 
Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.  At  the 
time  of  Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised,  in 
bis  written  orders  given  to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  inhabitants  both  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  mul- 
tiplying intermarriages  and  intercourse^.  Such 
reciprocal  translation  of  peoples  would  have  been 
felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  coercive  authority^.     It  is 

'  Xenoph.  Cyropaed.  viii.  6,  21 ;  Anabas.  i.  7>  6 ;  Herodot.  vii.  8>  13 : 
compare  Arriafl,  v.  26,  4-10. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  Jlpbs  de  tovtois  9roX€a>v  avvoucKrftovf  koi  a'a>fMT»v 
li€ray<ayas  cV  rrjs  'Aaias  (ig  r^v  'Evpamriv,  koI  Kara  rovvavriov  ck  rrjg 
"Evp^irris  tig  ttjv  ^htriav,  oirtog  riig  fityiarag  tjvrtipovg  raig  cVtya/iuur  koI 
raig  olKtiaataiv  fcr  Kouniv  6p.ovoiav  Koi  crvyyiviK^v  <f>t\iav  KaTatrrqai], 

^  Sec  the  effect  produced  upon  the  lonians  by  the  false  statement  of 
Histiscus  (Ilerodot.  vi.  3)  with  Wesscling's  note — and  the  eagerness  of 
the  PiEOuians  to  return  (Herod,  v.  98 ;  also  Justin,  viii.  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to  transport  the  iStolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  them 
(Diodor.  xviii.  25).  Compare  Pausanias  (i.  9,  8-10)  about  the  forcible 
measures  used  by  Lysimachus,  in  transporting  new  inhabitants,  at 
Ephesus  and  Lysimacheia. 
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rash  to  speculate  upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  such  compulsory  mingling 
of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favourable 
to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might 
serve  as  an  imposing  novelty  and  memento  of  im- 
perial omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  inteUigence  and  combining  genius.  Mistake  of 
Alexander  was  Hellenic  to  the  full ;  in  respect  of  aicxmSm 
disposition  and  purpose,  no  one  could  be  less  Hel-  {nt^uonai 
lenic.     The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  violence  of  ^»ff^»«'of 
impulse,    unmeasured   self-will  ^  and  exaction  of  ciyiiuatioii. 
reverence  above  the  limits  of  humanity — have  been  compared 
already  recounted.     To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  rfArUtoac. 
Hellas,  imbued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  bent  on  the  systematic  diflfusion  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  for  the  improvement  of  mankind^ — is, 
in  my  judgment,  an  estimate  of  his  character  con- 
trary to  the  evidence.     Alexander  is  indeed  said  to 
have  invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  colonizing ;  but  his  temper  altered  so 
much,  after  a  few  years  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that 

'  Livy,  ix.  18.  *'  Referre  in  tanto  rege  piget  superbam  mutationcm 
TCBtis,  et  desidcraias  humi  jacentium  adulationes»  etiam  victis  Macedoni- 
bus  graves,  nediim  victoribus :  ct  fceda  supplicia,  et  inter  vinum  et 
epulas  csedes  amicorum,  et  vanitatem  ementiendae  scirpis.  Quid  si 
vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior?  quid  si  trux  et  prKfervida  ira?  {nee 
quidquam  dubium  inter  scriptores  refero)  nullane  hsec  damna  imperato- 
riis  virtutibus  ducimus?" 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Livy  to  the  full  attestation  of  these  points  in 
Alexander's  character  deserves  notice.  He  had  doubtless  more  author- 
ities before  bim  than  we  possess. 

'  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexander,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Droysen 
— in  his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical  research — Geschichte  Alex- 
anders dcs  Grossen — and  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus  oder  dcr  Bildung 
des  Hellenistischen  Staaten  Systemes  (Hamburg,  1843).  See  especially 
the  last  and  most  recent  work,  p.  27  seqq.  p.  651  seqq, — ^and  elsewhere 
poitim. 
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he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for  Aristotle's 
advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly  ^  Moreoveri 
though  the  philosopher's  full  suggestions  have  not 
been  preserved,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  re- 
commended Alexander  to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as 
a  leader  or  president,  or  limited  chief — and  to  the 
Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master^ ;  a  distinc- 
tion substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out 
by  Burke  in  his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  between  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  in  British  India.  No  Greek 
thinker  believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that 
free  civil  polity^  upon  which  the  march  of  every 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  65-74. 

*  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  329.  'AXcfu^f  dt  rf  \6yf  r6 
Ipyoy  nap€<rx^V'  ov  yhp,  i>s  'ApiororAiyr  awtpovXtvtv  avr^,  rots  flip 

"EXKijaiu  rjyffioviKc^s,  roU  dc  fiapfiapois  dccnroriicwr  -xp^V^^^^ oKkh 

KOi9^  fJKfw  ^6Bt¥  dpiAoarijs  Kal  dcoXXcuer^f  rmv  Skmp  POfU{vif,  ott  rf 
Xoy^  fi^  ovvriyf,  rois  SnXut  ^lad&fuvot,  tU  r6  avro  av¥tvryK»v  r^  iraiM 
rdxo6€v,  &c. 

Strabo  (or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo,  i.  p. 66)  and  Plutarch  understand  the 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously — as  if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to 
recommend  harsh  and  cruel  treatmentof  the  non-Hellenes,  and  kind  treat- 
ment only  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle  could  have  meant  no  such 
thin{^,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  treatise  on  Politics.  The  di- 
stinction really  intended  is  between  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of 
extra-popular  authority — not  between  kind  and  unkind  purposes  in 
the  exercise  of  authority.  Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  11 — the  advice 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdates. 

'  Aristot.  Politic,  i.  1,  5 ;  vii.  6,  1.  See  the  memorable  oomparison 
drawn  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
generally.  He  pronounces  the  former  to  be  courageous  and  energetie, 
but  wanting  in  intelligence  or  powers  of  political  combination;  the 
latter  to  be  intelligent,  and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  of 
courage.  Neither  of  them  have  more  than  a  "  one-legged  aptitude  " 
(^tKTiv  fuii^Ka>Xoy) ;  the  Qreek  alone  possesses  both  the  courage  and 
the  intelligence  united.  The  Asiatics  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
subjection  \  the  Greeks  might  govern  the  world,  could  th^  but  com* 
bine  in  one  political  society. 
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Grecian  community  was  based.  Aristotle  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  rather  to 
preserve  the  Greeks  from  being  degraded  to  the 
same  level.  Now  Alexander  recognized  no  such 
distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He 
treated  Greeks  and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating 
the  latter,  but  by  degrading  the  former.  Though 
he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instruments, 
yet  he  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks, 
and  even  of  Macedonians^  so  distasteful  and  of- 
fensive, that  his  preferences  turned  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment  and 
customs.  Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was 
tending  to  asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His 
temper  and  character,  as  modified  by  a  few  years  of 
conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow  the 
course  recommended  by  Aristotle  towards  the 
Greeks — quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings, 
or  as  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  endure  that 
partial  frustration,  compromise,  and  smart  from 
free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  limited  chief.  Among  a  multitude  of 
subjects  more  diverse-coloured  than  even  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
rudest  portions.  We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is 
difficult  to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he 
abolished  various  barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians, 
Arachosians,  and  Sogdians\     But  Macedonians  as 

^  Plutarch^  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  328.  The  stay  of  Alexander  in  these 
countries  was  however  so  short,  that  even  with  the  best  wiU  he  could 
not  have  enforced  the  suppression  of  any  inveterate  customs. 
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well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers  by 
being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 
Kumber  of       Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than 
founded  in    Seventy  new  cities  in  Asia^     So  large  a  number 
Ailwllider.   of  them  is  neither  verifiable  nor  probable,  unless 
we   either  reckon   up   simple   military   posts,  or 
borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  esta- 
blished by  his  successors.     Except  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
himself  can  be  shown  to  have  attained  any  great 
development.     Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the 
remote,  warlike,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward 


/ 


1  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Al.  M.  p.  328.  Plutarch  mentions,  a  few  lines 
afterwards,  Seleukeia  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if  he  thought  that  it  was 
among  the  cities  established  by  Alexander  himself.  This  shows  that 
he  has  not  been  exact  in  distinguishing  foundations  made  by  Alexander, 
from  those  originated  by  Seleukus  and  the  other  Diadochi. 

The  elaborate  article  of  Droysen  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  Geschichte 
des  Ucllenismus,  p.  588-651),  ascribes  to  Alexander  the  largest  plans 
of  colonization  in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great  number  of  cities  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  by  him.  But  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these 
foundations,  the  evidence  upon  which  Droysen  grounds  his  belief  that 
Alexander  was  the  founder,  appears  to  me  altogether  slender  and  un- 
satisfactory. If  Alexander  founded  so  many  cities  as  Droysen  imagines, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Arrian  mentions  only  so  comparatively  small  a 
number?  The  argument  derived  from  Arrian's  silence,  for  rejecting 
what  is  affirmed  by  other  ancients  respecting  Alexander,  is  indeed  em- 
ployed by  modem  authors  (and  by  Droysen  himself  among  them),  far 
oftener  than  I  think  warrantable.  But  if  there  be  any  one  proceeding 
of  Alexander  more  than  another,  in  respect  of  which  the  silence  of 
Arrian  ought  to  make  us  suspicious — it  is  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony ;  a  solemn  act,  requiring  delay  and  multiplied  regulations,  in- 
tended for  perpetuity,  and  redounding  to  the  honour  of  the  founder.  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by  Alexander,  beyond  those 
comparatively  few  which  Arrian  mentions,  except  such  as  rest  upon 
some  other  express  and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read  through 
Droysen's  list,  will  see  that  most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand  this 
test.  The  short  life,  and  rapid  movements,  of  Alexander,  are  of  them- 
selves the  strongest  presumption  against  his  having  founded  so  large  a 
number  of  colonies. 
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of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Such  establishments  Tvere 
really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in  subjec- 
tion :  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detachments  from 
his  army,  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well 
have  been  large,  since  he  could  not  afford  materially 
to  weaken  his  army,  while  active  military  operations 
were  still  going  on  and  while  farther  advance  was 
in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements  were 
founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere ;  but  respecting 
the  Sogdian  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
whom  he  established  there,  chained  to  the  spot  only 
by  fear  of  his  power,  broke  away  in  mutiny  imme- 
diately on  the  news  of  his  death*.  Some  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
the  Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable 
marches,  might  prefer  being  enrolled  afnong  the 
colonists  of  a  new  city  on  one  of  these  unknown 
rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting 
duty*.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emi- 
grants would  go  forth  to  settle  at  distances  such  as 
their  imaginations  could  hardly  conceive.  The 
absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest,  to 
the  East,  West,  South,  and  North  ;  the  cities  which 
he  planted  were  established,  for  the  most  part,  as 
garrisons  to  maintain  his  most  distant  and  most  pre- 
carious acquisitions.  The  purpose  of  colonization 
was  altogether  subordinate  ;  and  that  of  hellenizing 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  99 ;  xviii.  7.  Curtius,  ix.  7.  1 .  Curtius  observes 
(vii.  10,  16)  respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in  Sogdiana — that  they 
were  founded  "  velut  frieni  domitarum  gentium ;  nunc  originis  suae 
obUta  serviunt,  quibus  imperaverunt." 

'  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of  the  Thurian  Antileon^  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  when  the  army  reached 
Trapezus  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  v.  1^  2). 
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Asia,  80  far  as  we  can  see^  was  not  even  contem* 
plated,  much  less  realized. 
It  wu  not        This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — insofar  as  Asia 
but  the    '   was  ever  hellenized — which  has  often  been  ascribed 
^?h^,    to  Alexander,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Dia* 
hd?c2ied^   dochi  who  came  after  him ;  though  his  conquests 
A^         doubtless  opened  the  door  and  established  the  mili- 
tary ascendency  which  rendered  such  a  work  prac- 
ticable.    The  position,   the  aspirations,  and  the 
interests,  of  these  Diadochi — Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  &c.  — were  materially  dif* 
ferent  from  those  of  Alexander.     They  had  neither 
appetite  nor  means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ; 
their  great  rivalry  was  with  each  other ;  each  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against  the  rest. 
It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  pride  with  them, 
not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  im* 
mortalising  their  family  names.   These  foundations 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and 
known  to  Greeks,  where  Alexander  had  planted 
none.    Thus  the  great  and  numerous  foundations  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
'   Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.     All  these 
regions  were  known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less 
tempting  to  new  Grecian  immigrants — not  out  of 
reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals, 
as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.     In  this  way 
a  considerable  influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was 
poured  into  Asia  during  the  century  succeeding 
Alexander, — probably  in  great  measure  from  Italy 
and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities 
became  more  and  more  calamitous — ^besides  the 
numerous  Greeks  who  took  service  as  individuals 
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under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and  Macedo* 
nians  speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not 
in  numbers,  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most 
of  the  cities  in  Western  Asia.  In  particular,  the 
Macedonian  military  organization,  discipline,  and 
administration,  was  maintained  systematically 
among  these  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid  king 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  the  Romans  in  190b. c, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  constituting  the  main 
force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its  com* 
pleteness,  just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus 
in  Macedonia  itself  ^ 

When  it  is  said  however  that  Asia  became  hel-  How  far 
lenized  under  Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  e^er^iy 
requires  explanation.   Hellenism,  properly  so  called  ^hc^t 
— ^the  aggregate  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and  ^^^V^' 
intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  Greek lan. 

Q  1  •  guage  be- 

epoch  of  autonomy^ — never  passed  over  into  Asia;  cameuni. 
neither  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  a^id. 
even  the  entire  character  of  ordinary  Greeks.   This 
genuine  Hellenism  could  not  subsist  under  the  over* 
ruling  compression  of  Alexander,  nor  even  under 
the  less    irresistible    pressure  of  his  successors. 

*  Appian,  Syriac.  32. 

*  Thia  is  the  sense  in  which  I  have  always  used  the  word  HeUmism, 
throughout  the  present  Work« 

With  Droysen,  the  word  Hellenismus — DasHellenistUcheStaateTisystem 
-^is  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  Alexander's 
death ;  to  the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's  conquests 
become  distributed,  having  for  their  point  of  similarity  the  common 
use  of  Greek  speech,  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as  inhabitants 
and  as  officers,  and  a  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  such  an  employment  of  the  word  is  mislead- 
ing. At  any  rate,  its  sense  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  Mlenitm  in  the  stricter  meaniiig. 
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Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion, 
were  stifled,  and  gradually  died  out.  All  that  passed 
into  Asia  was  a  faint  and  partial  resemblance  of  it, 
carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the  original.  The 
administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings  was  not 
Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called) ,  but  com- 
pletely despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been 
before.  Whoever  follows  their  history,  until  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  will  see  that  it  turned 
upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  prince, 
and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  regal  family. 
Viewing  their  government  as  a  system,  its  promi- 
nent difference  as  compared  with  their  Persian  pre- 
decessors, consisted  in  their  retaining  the  military 
traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der ;  an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  man- 
oeuvring, which  could  not  be  kept  up  without  per* 
manent  official  grades  and  a  higher  measure  of  in- 
telligence than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the  * 
Achsemenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or 
training  whatever.  Hence  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidual Greeks  found  employment  in  the  military 
as  well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these  Greco- Asiatic 
kings.  The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen 
of  Hellas,  became  the  instrument  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  the  details  of  government  were  managed 
to  a  great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in 
the  Greek  language. 
^^.'  Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more 

cidet.  important  fact  of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in 
Asia  by  the  Seleukidse  and  the  other  contemporary 
kings.    Each  of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  in^ 
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fusion  of  Greek  and  Macedonian  citizens,  among 
the  native  Orientals  located  there,  often  brought  by 
compulsion  from  neighbouring  villages.  In  what 
numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic 
population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  the  leading 
and  active  portion,  who  exercised  the  greatest  assi- 
milating force,  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public 
manifestations  of  reUgion,  had  wider  views  and 
sympathies,  dealt  with  the  central  government^  and 
carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of  municipal 
autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain. 
In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  de- 
barred from  political  freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of 
social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes.  In  each,  Greek 
was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing ; 
each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and  commerce 
for  an  extensive  neighbourhood  ;  all  together,  they 
were  the  main  Hellenic,  or  quasi-Hellenic,  element 
in  Asia  under  the  Greco*  Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rustic  villages,  where  native  manners,  and 
probably  native  speech,  still  continued  with  little 
modification.  But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alex- 
andria, or  Seleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of 
Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum 
or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated  their  lan- 
guage to  Orientals,  they  became  themselves  sub- 
stantially orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judgments, 
and  habits  of  action,  ceased  to  be  Hellenic.  Po- 
lybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with 
surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  re- 
sident, though  they  were  superior  to  the  non-Hel- 
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lenic  population,  whom  he  considered  worthless^ 
Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends,  passed 
with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming 
amalgamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new 
Asiatic  abode.    Important  social  and  political  con- 
sequences turned  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  ^lan- 
guage, and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mon medium  of  communication  throughout  Western 
Asia.     But  after  all,  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not 
so  much  a  Greek   as  a   foreigner  with  Grecian 
t    speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifes- 
tations;   distinguished  fundamentally  from  those 
Greek  citizens  with  whom  the  present  history  has 
been  concerned.     So  he  would  have  been  consi- 
dered by  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokrates. 
Increase  of       Thus  much  is  ucccssary,  in  order  to  understand 
of  rommll!    the  bearing  of  Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon 
bluTeen      the  Hellcnic  population,  but  upon  Hellenic  attri- 
wtolSlfthe  butes  and  peculiarities.  While  crushing  the  Greeks 
world.        as  communities  at  home,  these  conquests  opened  a 
wider  range  to  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad ; 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  7^7.  o  yoC/  Uokv^ios,  ytyovws  cV  rj  ir6Ku  (Alex- 
andria), Pb(\vrT€Tai  T^v  ravTn  Kor&vrafnv,  &c. 

The  Muieum  of  Alexandria  (with  its  library)  must  be  carefully  diatin-« 
guished  from  the  city  and  the  people.  It  was  an  artificial  institution, 
which  took  its  rise  altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  munificence  of 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  especially  the  second.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  institutions  recorded  in  history,  and  forms  the  moat 
honourable  monument  of  what  Droysen  calls  the  heUenistic  period,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  Asia.  But  this  Museum,  though  situated  at  Alexandria,  had  no 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  city  or  its  population ;  it  was  a  College  of 
literary  Fellows  (if  we  may  employ  a  modern  word)  congregated  out  of 
various  Grecian  towns.  Eratosthenes,  Kallimachus,  Aristophanes, 
Aristarchus,  were  not  natives  of  Alexandria. 
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and  produced — perhaps  the  best  of  all  their  effects 
— a  great  increase  of  intercommunication »  multi- 
plication of  roads,  extension  of  commercial  dealing, 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the 
Persian  empire  an  easy  and  convenient  royal  road 
(established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  and  de- 
scribed as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months'  journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa ; 
and  there  must  have  been  another  regular  road  from 
Susa  and  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India. 
Alexander,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have 
multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communica- 
tions both  by  sea  and  land  between  the  various  parts 
of  his  world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the 
gigantic  projects  which  he  was  contemplating  when 
surprised  by  death,  one  was,  the  construction  of  a 
road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles\  He  had  intended  to 
found  a  new  maritime  citv  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  incur  much 
outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  its  lower 
course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus 
made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both 
for  navigation  and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have 
furnished  in  earlier  times  under  the  ancient  Baby- 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  Pauianias  (ii.  1,  5)  observes  that  Alexander 
wiihed  to  cut  through  Mouut  Mimas  (in  Asia  Minor),  but  that  this  was 
the  only  one,  among  all  his  undertakings,  which  did  not  succeed.  "  So 
difficult  it'it  (he  goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the  divine  arrangements,"  r^ 
$€la  ^MaaaOai-  lie  wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  between  Teos 
and  Klazomcmc,  so  as  to  avoid  the  navigation  round  the  chffs  of  Mimas 
{aK^KfXov  vt<^fvra  Miftovros — Aristophan.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios 
and  Erythne.  Probably  this  was  among  the  projects  suggested  to  Alex- 
ander, in  the  hut  year  of  his  life.  We  have  no  other  informatioD  about  it 
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Ionian  kings.     Orders  had  been  also  given  for  con* 
structing  a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.    Alex- 
ander believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Ocean  \  and  intended  to  make  it  his  point  of 
departure  for  circumnavigating  the  eastern  limits  of 
Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  for  him  to  conquer. 
The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  in  those  days  a  splendid  maritime  achievement ; 
to  which  another  still  greater  was  on  the  point  of 
being  added — the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  though  here  we 
must  remark,  that  this    same  voyage   (from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  round  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea) 
had  been  performed  in  thirty  months,  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda,  under  the 
orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes*;  yet,  though 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  ap* 
pear)  by  Alexander  and  his  contemporaries.     This 
enlarged  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  earth, 
combined  with  increased  means  of  communication 
among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alex- 
ander's career  which  presents  itself  as  promising 
real  consequences  beneficial  to  humanity. 

*  Arrian,  v.  26,  2. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  44 :  compare  iii.  102.  That  Arrian  had  not  present  to  his 
memory  this  narrative  of  Herodotus,  is  ])Iain  from  the  last  chapter  of 
his  Indica;  though  in  his  history  of  Alexander  he  alludes  several  times 
to  Herodotus.  Some  authors  have  concluded  from  Arrian's  silence  that 
he  disbelieved  the  fact :  if  he  had  disbelieved  it,  I  think  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  the  statement  of  Herodotus  nevertheless,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian's 
disbelief  (even  granting  that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind)  is  not  to 
be  held  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  story.  I  confess  that  I  see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of  Herodotus — though 
some  eminent  modem  writers  are  of  an  oposite  oppinion. 
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We  read  that  AtexaDder  felt  so  much  ioterest  ia  iDtemi  of 
the  extension  of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  inKUnn 
the  immense  sum  of  800  talents  in  money,  placing  "^'*"" 
under  his  directions  several  thousand  men,  for  the  b"*-*- 
purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  researches'. 
These  exaggerations  are  probably  the  work  of  those 
enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as  a 
pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  may  have  helped  Aristotle 
in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together  facts  and 
specimens  for  observation — from  esteem  towards 
him  personally,  rather  than  from  interest  in  his 
discoveries.  The  intellectual  turn  of  Alexander  was 
towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He  was  fond 
of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tra- 
gedians ;  so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send 
some  books  to  him  in  Upper  Asia,  selected  as 
the  most  acceptable  packet  various  tragedies  of 
.^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the 
dithyrambic  poems  of  Telestes  and  the  histories 
of  Phlistus*. 

'  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  1?  ;  AtheDsu»,  ix.  p.  398.  See  Schneider**  Pre- 
ftce  to  bit  edittoa  of  Arislotle'i  HiitoriK  De  Animalibiu,  p.  xixut  »eq. 
■  Plutwcb,  Alexaud.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER 
IN  ASIA  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAML4N  WAR. 

State  of  the  EvBN  in  334  B.C.,  whcn  Alexander  first  entered 
world  when  upon  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  the  Grecian  cities, 
itlT^^the  great  as  well  as  small,  had  been  robbed  of  all  their 
Hellespont  f^^^  agcncy,  and  existed  only  as  appendages  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Several  of  them  were  oc- 
cupied by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  governed  by 
local  despots  who  leaned  upon  such  armed  force  for 
support.  There  existed  among  them  no  common 
idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and 
acted  on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander's  purpose 
to  encourage.  The  miso-Persian  sentiment — once  a 
genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the 
recollection  of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to 
appeal,  in  animating  the  Athenians  to  action  against 
Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  supplanted  by 
nearer  apprehensions — had  been  converted  by  Alex- 
ander to  his  own  purposes,  as  a  pretext  for  head- 
ship, and  a  help  for  ensuring  submission  during 
his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia  ;  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  (ob- 
serves  Aristotle  in  illustrating  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion) are  *'in  the  hands  of  the  king^  ".  A 
public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at 
Corinth  ;  but  it  represented  only  philo -Macedonian 

^  Aristot.  Physic,  iv.  3.  p.  210  a.  21.   tfri   o>r   iv  /SacrtXcZ  ra  r&v 
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sentiment ;  all  that  we  know  of  its  proceedings 
consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander  on  his 
victories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or 
political  import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the  local 
and  municipal  details  of  each  city—*''  the  streets 
and  fountains  which  we  are  repairing,  and  the 
battlements  which  we  are  whitening,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Demosthenes^ —  the  good  management  of 
the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and 
the  contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  dis- 
putes or  politics  of  the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  Grecian 
suspended   during   the  first  years  of  Alexander's  mi^ghthaye 
Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  fn7o"art/(iS? 
become  animated  with    an    active   spirit   of  self-  i[^a*^j^' 
emancipation,  if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  pi*yed their 
the  Persians  had  administered  their  own  affairs  with 
skill  and  vigour.  J  have  already  stated,  that  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  Persian  fleet  (we 
ought  rather  to   say,  the  Phenician  fleet  in  the 
Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea. 
Darius  possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have 
indefinitely  increased  that  superiority  and  multi- 
plied   his    means  of  transmarine   action,  had   he 
chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  Memnon,  by  actmg 
vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defen- 
sive by  land.     The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the 
Greeks  therefore  depended  on  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
Asia ;  as  Alexander  himself  was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334-333  B.C.,  Memnon 
with  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  to  be  making  pro- 
gress among  the  islands  in  the  iEgean^,  and  the 

*  Demosthen.  Olyntbiac.  iii.  p.  36.  '  Arrian,  ii.  1. 
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Hopei        anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were  expecting  him  farther 

niied  in  r  o 

Greece,  westward  in  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes 

p!miu^  ^  being  dashed  by  his  unexpected  death,  and  still 

^f^^n!^^  more  by  Darius's  abandonment  of  the  Memnonian 

next  by  the  pians,  they  had  next  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what 

two  great       *    . 

perrian       might  bc  achieved  by  the  immense  Persian  land- 

smiiei  on 

land.  force.    Even  down  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 

Demosthenes^  and  others  (as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned) were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents  in 
Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched 
battle.  But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus,  during 
a  year  and  a  half  (from  November  333  b.c.  to  March 
or  April  331  b.c),  no  hope  was  possible.  The 
Persian  force  seemed  extinct,  and  Darius  was  so 
paralysed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  that  he 
suffered  even  the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  to 
perish  in  their  gallant  efforts  of  defence,  without 
the  least  effort  to  save  them.  At  length,  in  the 
spring  of  331  e.g.,  the  prospects  again  appeared  to 
improve.  A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like 
the  first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris  ; 
Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior,  many  weeks' 
march  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
attack  them ;  and  the  Persians  doubtless'  trans- 
mitted encouragements  with  money  to  enterprising 
men  in  Greece,  in  hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary 
movements.  Presently  (October  331  b.c)  came  the 
catastrophe  at  Arbela;  after  which  no  demonstration 
against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which 
the  contest  in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spec- 

*  iEschines  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  552. 
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tators,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  between 
the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only ;  for  Thebes 
had  been  destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  city  ;  and 
what  had  been  once  the  citadel  of  the  Kadmeia  was 
now  a  Macedonian  garrison  \  Moreover,  besides 
that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Platsea,  &c.,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Mace- 
donian dependence  ;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of  old, 
and  having  received  among  themselves  assignments 
of  all  the  Theban  lands ^.  In  case  of  any  move- 
ment in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy 
of  Macedonia,  might  fairly  count  on  finding  in 
Greece  interested  allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check 
upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  PubUcacte 
pacific.     Few  were  disposed  to   brave  the  prince  atAthcns— 

iij«.»  r       r  1  'J  r   \^'      decidedly 

who  had  just  given  so  leartul  an  evidence  of  his  pacific. 
force  bv  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  enslave- 
ment  of  the  Thebans.  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus, 
the  military  citizens  at  Athens  most  anti-Macedo- 
nian in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded  as  prisoners 
by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to 
take  service  with  Darius.  Other  Athenians,  men 
of  energy  and  action,  had  followed  their  example, 
and  had  fought  against  Alexander  at  the  Granikus, 
where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  were  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters  at  the  mines.  Ephi- 
altes perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  while 

'  Vita  Demosthenis  ap.  Wcstermann,  Scriptt.  Biograpli.  p.  301. 
<l>povpap  KaTaarr]<TavTos  'AXc^avSpou  eV  raii  G^/Sats  firra  rh  KaratrKa^ai 
rovs  Orjfiaiovs,  &c.  '  Paiisanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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defending  the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry ; 
Charidemus  suffered  a  more  unworthy  death  from 
the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius.  The  anti-A^lace- 
donian  leaders  who  remained  at  Athens,  such  as 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals  or 
men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.  They 
were  fully  aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  was 
a  painful  necessity,  though  they  watched  not  the 
less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might  happen 
to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to 
head  a  new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 
But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who 
now  guided  the  general  policy  of  Athens*.  For 
the  twelve  years  between  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
and  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phokion  and  Demades 
were  her  ministers  for  foreign  affairs ;  two  men  of 
totally  opposite  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific 
views,  and  in  looking  to  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Antipater  as  the  principal  end  to  be  attained. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  during  Alexander's  first  cam- 
paign in  Asia  ;  these,  together  with  the  Athenian 
prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him 
farther  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission 
of  the  Athenians  generally*.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pacific  policy  of  Phokion  was  now 
prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the  same 
cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper 

*  **  Since  Macedonian  dominion  became  paramount  (observes  De- 
moatbenes,  Dc  Coronft,  p.  331),  iEscbines  and  men  of  bii  stamp  are  in 
full  ascendency  and  affluence — I  am  impotent :  there  is  no  place  at 
Athens  for  free  citizens  and  counsellors,  but  only  for  men  who  do  what 
they  are  ordered,  and  flatter  the  ruling  potentate." 

^  Arrian,  i.  2d,  8. 
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place)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty 
years  before,  when  Philip's  power  was  growing  and 
might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous  opposition. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his 
hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades, 
a  man  of  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But 
Phokion,  incorruptible  as  well  as  poor  to  the  end, 
declined  all  similar  offers,  though  often  made  to 
him,  not  only  by  Antipater,  but  even  by  Alex- 
ander ^ 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  J>«»o- 

stbenM  tnd 

macedonising    policy  was    now  decidedly  in   the  Lykurgua, 
ascendent — accepted,  even  by  dissentients,  as  the  In^ht  "*' 
only  course  admissible  under  the  circumstances,  JJSuil^uy, 
and  confirmed  the  more  by  each  successive  vie-  JJ[e,"*^gri"ii 
tory  of  Alexander — yet  statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  puwicmen 
and  Demosthenes,  of  notorious   anti-Macedonian  ance.  fi- 
sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and  influential  actwlty  of 
position,  though   of  course  restricted  to  matters  ^y^"«^*- 
of  internal  administration.     Thus  Lykurgus  con- 
tinued to  be  the  real  acting  minister  of  finance, 
for  three  successive  Panathenaic  intervals  of  four 
years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  twelve 
years.     He    superintended   not  merely  the   entire 
collection,  but  also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue  ;  rendering  strict  periodical  account, 
yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater  than  had  be- 
longed to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.     He  im- 
proved the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city — multi- 
plied the  donatives   and  sacred  furniture    in  the 
temples, — enlarged,  or  constructed  anew,  docks  and 
arsenals, — provided  a  considerable  stock  of  arms 

"  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30. 
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and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval — and 
maintained  four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy 
condition,  for  the  protection  of  Athenian  com- 
merce. In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 
superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to 
require  the  surrender  of  his  person,  which  was 
refused  by  the  Athenian  peopled  The  main  cause 
of  his  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  was,  his 
known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  probity,  wherein 
he  was  the  parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  com- 
manding public  appointments  as  Lykurgus  ;  but  he 
enjoyed  great  esteem  and  sympathy  from  the  people 
generally,  for  his  marked  line  of  public  counsel  du- 
ring the  past.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
one  very  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  against 
Ktesiphon's  motion  for  crowning  Demosthenes,  was 
instituted  by  iSschines,  and  official  entry  made  of 
it,  before  the  death  of  Philip — which  event  occurred 

1  See  the  remarkable  decree  in  honour  of  Lykurgus,  passed  by  the 
Athenian  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after  his  death,  in  the 
archonship  of  Anaxikrates,  B.C.  30/  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  852). 
The  reciting  portion  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
goes  over  the  public  conduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very  valuable. 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  financial  administration  exercised 
by  Lykurgus,  are  to  be  taken  probably,  either  from  342-330  B.C. — or 
four  years  later,  from  338-326  b.c.  Boeckh  leaves  the  point  undeter- 
mined between  the  two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  earlier  period 
— O.  Miiller  the  later.  (Boeckh,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewe- 
sen,  also  the  second  edition  of  his  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114-118.) 

The  total  of  public  money,  recorded  by  the  Inscription  as  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the  twelve  years,  was  18,900 
talents  =  Jt4,'M0,0O0,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  be- 
sides, in  deposit,  a  great  deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him  by  private 
individuals.  His  official  duties  as  treasurer  were  discharged,  for  the  first 
four  years,  in  his  own  name ;  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  the  names 
of  two  different  friends. 
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in  August  336  b.c.  Yet  iEschines  did  not  venture 
to  bring  it  on  for  frial  until  August  330  b.c,  after 
Antipater  had  subdued  the  ill-fated  rising  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  king  Agis ;  and  even  at  that  ad- 
vantageous moment,  when  the  macedonisers  seemed 
in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed.  We  thus  per- 
ceive, that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now 
the  leaders  of  Athenian  affairs,  as  representing  a 
policy  which  every  one  felt  to  be  unavoidable — yet 
the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  people  went  with 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall  see 
that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  it  re- 
quisite  to  subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  dis- 
franchising or  deporting  two- thirds  of  the  citizens  \ 
It  seems  however  that  the  anti-Macedonian  states- 
men were  very  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  Alex- 
ander, between  334  and  330  b.c  Ktesiphon  ac- 
cepted a  mission  of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister 
of  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  ;  and  Demosthenes  stands  accused 
of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alex- 
ander (the  Great)  in  Phenicia,  during  the  spring  of 
331  B.C.  This  assertion  of  iEschines,  though  not 
to  be  trusted  as  correct,  indicates  the  general  pru- 
dence of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known  and  for- 
midable enemy^. 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

^  ^schines  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  f)35)  mentions  this  mission  of  Ktesi- 
phon to  Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  oration,  p.  550)  charges  De- 
mosthenes with  having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  soliciting  pardon  and 
favour.  He  states  that  a  young  man  named  Aristion,  a  friend  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  much  ahout  the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  through 
him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  the 
public  Athenian  vessel  called  Paralus,  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who 
went  to  Alexander  in  Phenicia  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  331  b.c. 
(compare  Arrian,  iii.  6,  3).    Hyperides  also  seems  to  have  advanced 
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dlTnuJf"*'      It  was  not  from  Athens,  but  from  Sparta,  that 
rooTement    anti-Macedonian  movements  now  took  rise. 
—King  In  the  decisive  battle  unsuccessfully  fought  by 

thepll^ian   Atlicns  and  Thebes  at  Chaeroneia  against  Philip,  the 
thTiE^in.  Spartans   had   not  been  concerned.     Their  king 
tem  u'both  Archidamus, — who  had  been  active  conjointly  with 
in  Krete      Athcus  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  uphold  the  Pho- 
loponnesus.  kiaus  agaiust  Philip  and  the  Thebans, — had  after- 
wards withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  Messapians  ^     He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under 
whom  the  Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hosti- 
lities against  Philip,  resolutely  declined  to  take  part 
in  the  synod  at  Corinth,  whereby  the  Macedonian 
prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's 
nomination  also.     When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  after  his  victory  at  the  Gra-* 
nikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Athdnd,  he 
expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription,  that  they 
were   dedicated  **  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks, 
excepting  the  Lacedamonians^.''    Agis  took  the  lead 

the  like  allegation  against  Demosthenes — see  IIaq)okration,  v.  'Api- 
aritov. 

The  fragments  of  the  oration  of  H^-i^erides  in  defence  of  Euxenipput 
(recently  published  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at  some 
period  during  tlie  reign  of  Alexander,  give  general  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread feeling  of  jealous  aversion  to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascend- 
ency. Euxenippus  had  been  accused  of  devotion  to  Macedonia ;  Hy- 
perides  strenuously  denies  it,  saying  that  Euxenippus  had  never  been  in 
Macedonia,  nor  ever  conversed  with  any  Macedonian  who  came  to 
Athens.  Even  boys  at  school  (says  Ilyperides)  know  the  names  of  the 
corrupt  orators,  or  servile  flatterers,  who  serve  Macedonia— Euxenip- 
pus is  not  among  them  (p.  11,  12). 

1  PluUrch,  Camill.  19}  Diodor.  xvi.  88;  Plutarch,  Agis,  3. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  11 :  compare  Pausan.  vii.  10,  1. 
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in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for  anti-Macedo- 
nian operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of 
Bummer  333  d.c,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus, 
he  visited  the  Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit 
men  and  money  for  intended  action  in  Pelopon* 
nesus^  At  that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous 
in  the  direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most 
Asiatics  then  did)  the  complete  destruction  of  Alex- 
ander in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  dis- 
aster of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes ; 
which  he  employed,  under  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
in  making  himself  master  of  Krete — feeling  that  no 
movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such  a 
discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards 
went  to  that  island,  having  strengthened  himself  by 
a  division  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  fought 
under  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Krete,  he  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  temporary  success ;  and  even 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  organized  some  demonstra- 
tions, which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus  with  a 
large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring  of  331 
B.c.^.  At  that  time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
naval  mastery  of  the  iEgean,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had 
no  direct  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Probably 
Amphoterus  recovered  Krete,  but  he  had  no  land- 
force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

J  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  6,  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  48 ;  Curtius,  iv.  1,  39,  It  if  to  this 
wtr  in  Krete,  between  Agii  and  the  Macedonian  party  and  troops,  that 
Aristotle  probably  alludes  (in  the  few  words  contained,  Potitioa,  ii,  7»  8), 
as  having  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan  institutions*- see  Schnei- 
der's note  on  the  passage.  At  least  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
eyent,  suitable  to  the  words. 
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In  October  331  b.c,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela 
and  became  a  fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense 
treasures,  as  a  prey  to  the  conqueror  during  the 
coming  winter.  After  such  prodigious  accessions 
to  Alexander's  force,  it  would  seem  that  any  anti- 
Macedonian  movement,  during  the  spring  of  330 
B.C.,  must  have  been  obviously  hopeless  and  even 
insane.  Yet  it  was  just  then  that  King  Agis  found 
means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
new  allies  to  join  him.  As  to  himself  personally, 
he  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  previously  in 
a  state  of  proclaimed  war  with  MacedoniaS  and 
therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk  ;  moreover, 

1  Alexander^  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  Persian  treasures  at 
Susa(ahout  December 331  B.c.)>sent  a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents  to 
Antipater,  as  means  for  carr}'ing  on  the  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
(Arrian,  iii.  16,  17).  The  manifestations  of  Agis  in  Peloponnesus  had 
begim  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C.  (Arrian,  iii.  6,  4);  but  his  aggressive 
movements  in  Peloponnesus  did  not  assume  formidable  proportions 
until  the  spring  of  330  b.c.  At  the  date  of  the  speech  of  JGschines 
against  Ktesiphon  (August  330  B.C.),  the  decisive  battle  by  which 
Antipater  crushed  the  forces  of  Agis  had  only  recently  occurred ;  for 
the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  were  only  about  to  be  sent  to  Alexander 
to  learn  their  fate  (^Esch.  adv.  Kt.  p.  624).  Curtius  (vii.  1,  21)  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  in  sa}dng  that  the  contest  was  terminated  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  Moreover,  there  were  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  present 
with  Darius  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  (July  330  b.c),  who  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  iii.  24,  7) ;  these  men 
could  hardly  have  known  of  the  prostration  of  their  country  at  home. 
I  suppose  the  victory  of  Antipater  to  have  taken  place  about  June 
330  B.C. — and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of  Agis  to  have  been  got 
together  about  three  months  before  (March  330  B.C.). 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4.  p.  234)  discusses  the  chronology  of 
this  event,  but  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  think  satisfactory.  He 
seems  inclined  to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
construing  the  dictum  ascribed  to  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15) 
as  proving  close  coincidence  of  time  between  the  battle  of  Arbela  and 
the  final  defeat  of  Agis. 
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it  was  one  of  the  eftects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to 
cast  hack  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who 
had  hitherto  found  service  in  the  Persian  armies. 
These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape  Taenarus  to  en- 
list under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta ;  so  that  Agis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared 
considerable  to  Peloponnesians,  familiar  only  with 
the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian  war-muster,  though 
insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his  viceroy  in 
Macedonia  \  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke 
out  from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  Thrace.  Antipater  was  thus  compelled 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  Greece  ;  while  Alexander,  victorious 

m 

as  he  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount 
Zagros,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  habitable  world ^. 
Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis  took  advantage, 
to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops,  mer- 
cenary and  native,  that  he  could  muster.  He  called 
on  the  Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Ma- 
cedonian dominion,  while  Darius  still  retained  all 
the  eastern  half  of  his  empire,  and  while  support 
from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be  antici- 
pated^. 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details,  b.c.  330. 
At  first,  a  flush  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis. 
The  Eleians,  the  Achaeans  (except  Pell^nfi),  the 

'  Alexander  in  Media,  when  informed  of  the  whole  affair  after  the 
death  of  Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  dictum  of  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15. 

'  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  553.  6  d'  \\X€(avdpos  f$<a  rrjs  apicrov 
Koi  r^r  olKOviJi€vrjs  oXiyov  df  ti/  ndaijs  ix€$€i(rn]K€t,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  62 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthcn.  s.  35. 
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Agii,at      Arcadians  (except  Megalopolis)  and  some  other 

first  pftr~ 

tiaiiytuc-  Peloponnesians,  joined  his  standard ;  so  that  he 
completely  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  stated  at  20,000 
tS^p/  foot  and  2000  horse.  Defeating  the  first  Macedo^ 
and  iiain.  jjjj^jj  forces  Sent  against  him,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Megalopolis  ;  which  city,  now  as  previously, 
was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison.  An  impulse  manifested  itself  at 
Athens  in  favour  of  active  sympathy,  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian  efibrt.  It  was 
resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demades,  doubtless  upon 
all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one 
financial  ground,  taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  forego  the  Theoric  distribu- 
tion ^  Even  Demosthenes  himself,  under  circum- 
stances so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recom- 
mend  the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against 
Alexander — though  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
the  expression  of  general  anti-Macedonian  sym* 
pathies,  and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad 
policy^.  Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on 
the  best  terms  that  he  could,  hastened  into  Greece 


>  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Pneccpt.  p.  8 IS. 

^  This  is  what  we  make  out,  as  to  the  comluct  of  Demosthenes,  from 
^schines  adv.  Rtesiph.  p.  553. 

It  is  however  difficult  to  believe,  what  ifischinet  insinuates,  that 
Demosthenes  boasted  of  having  himself  got  up  the  Lacedeemonian 
movement — and  yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  or  suggestion  for 
countenancing  it.  Demosthenes  can  hardly  have  lent  any  positive  aid 
to  the  proceeding,  though  of  course  his  anti-Macedonian  feelings  would 
be  counted  upon,  in  case  things  took  a  favourable  turn. 

Dcinarchus  {ut  supra)  also  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  remained 
inactive  at  this  critical  moment. 
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with  his  full  forces,  and  reached  Peloponnesus  in 
time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had  begun  to  be 
in  danger.  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place 
in  Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis 
and  his  army,  the  Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought 
with  gallantry  and  desperation,  but  were  completely 
defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men  were  slain, 
including  Agis  himself;  who,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  re- 
sisting to  the  last.  The  victors,  according  to  one 
account,  lost  3500  men ;  according  to  another,  1 000 
slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.  This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained 
either  at  Issus  or  at  Arbela ;  a  plain  proof,  that 
Agis  and  his  companions,  however  unfortunate  in 
the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  complete 
that  all  submitted  to  Antipater.     After  consulting  of  au 
the  philo-Macedonian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  con-  Andpater 
demned  the  Achaeans  and  Eleians  to  pay  120  talents  ^J!f*" 
to  Megalopolis,  and  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  »«"*  ^p^ 
punishment  of  those  among  their  leading  men  who  in  Asia, 
had  advised  the  war  V     But  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine  the  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, without  special  reference'to  Alexander.    Re- 
quiring from  them  fifty  hostages,  he  sent  up  to  Alex- 
ander in  Asia  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or  pri- 
soners, to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy  ^.     We  are 

*  Curtius,  vi.  1,  16-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  63-/3.  After  the  defeat,  a 
luspensive  decree  was  pasted  by  the  Spartans,  releasing  from  drifUa 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle — as  had  been  done  after 
Leuktra  (Diodor.  xix.  70). 

^  iCschines  adv.  Rtesiph.  p.  524. 
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told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long 

time  afterwards,  at  Baktra^ ;  what  he  decided  about 

Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 

I^^rof^        The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months 

tbedefen-    after  Alexander's  accession,  had  been    the    first 

live  effbrts  r     i        ^        i  -  i  i 

of  Greece  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  emancipate  themselves 
MmbTna^  froui  Macedonian  dominion  ;  this  enterprise  of  Agis 
^^^'  was  the  second.     Both  unfortunately  had  been  par- 

tial, without  the  possibiUty  of  any  extensive  or 
organized  combination  beforehand ;  both  ended 
miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  more 
powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive 
force  of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal.  The 
scheme  of  Agis  was  in  fact  desperate  from  the  very 
outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Alexander  ; 
and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  in 
hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate 
prince,  without  any  superior  ability  (so  far  as  we 
know) ,  manifested  a  devoted  courage  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae; 
whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  cause 
in  which  he  fell  ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athe- 
nians and  iEtolians,  neither  of  whom  took  part 
with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece; 
which  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the 
last  struggle  for  Grecian  independence — the  La- 
mian  war;  better  combined  and  more  promising, 
yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 
B.C.830.  Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence 

'  Curtius,  vii.  4,  32. 
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kept   Athens  quiet  during   this   anti-Macedonian  ^^^J°®^ 
movement  in  Peloponnesus,  a  powerful  sympathy  Athem 
must  have  been  raised  among  her  citizens  while  struggle  of 
the  struggle  was  going  on.     Had  Agis  gained  the  acd^of* 
victory  over  Antipater,  the  Athenians  might  pro-  do^^S^" 
bably  have  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  although  JJ^'^ifol" 
no  independent  position  could  have  been  perma- 
nently maintained   against   so   overwhelming   an 
enemy  as  Alexander,  yet  considering  that  he  was 
thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater  for 
an  interval  not  inconsiderable.     In  the  face  of  such 
eventualities,  the  fears  of  the  macedonising' states- 
men now  in  power  at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  antipathies  of  both, 
must  have  become  unusually  manifest ;  so  that  the 
reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power 
became  more  irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered 
by  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonouring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  judidai 
owe  the  judicial  contest  between  the  two  great  ^"^^ 
Athenian   orators  :  the   memorable  accusation   of  ^"c^^n^* 

'  ^  and  De- 

.ZBschines  against  Ktesiphon,  for  having  proposed  motthcncfc 
a  crown  to  Demosthenes — and  the  still  more  me-  nary  cir- 
morable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on  behalf  of  his  wTothr* 
friend  as  well  as  of  himself.     It  was  in  the  autumn  5J*]K^^^° 
or  winter  of  337-336  b.c,  that   Ktesiphon  had  fj^^'^^t^f^ 
proposed  this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of  mem  by 
Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  probouleuma  or 
preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  senate ;  it  was  in 
the  same  Attic  year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that 
^schines    attacked    the    proposition    under    the 

VOL.  XII.  2  c 
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Graphs  Paranorodn,  as  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
mischievous,  and  founded  on  false  allegations ^ 
More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed  since  the 
formal  entry  of  the  accusation ;  yet  ^schines  had 
not  chosen  to  bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed 
could  not  be  done  without  some  risk  to  himself, 
before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature  of 
Athens.  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  accusation  was 
entered,  other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the 
same  honour  upon  Demosthenes^,  and  had  been 

^  Among  the  various  documenti,  reid  or  pretended,  inflerted  in  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  De  CoronH,  there  appears  one  (p.  266)  pur- 
porting to  be  the  very  decree  moved  by  Ktetiphon;  and  another 
(p.  243)  purporting  to  be  the  accusation  preferred  by  iBschines.  I  have 
ahready  stated  that  I  agree  with  Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  oration ;  all  of  them  bear  the  name  of  wrong 
archons,  most  of  them  names  of  unknown  archons;  some  of  them  do 
not  fit  the  place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my  preceding  Vol.  XI. 
Ch.  Ixxxix.  p.  686 ;  Ch.  xc.  p.  630-673. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of  iBsdunet  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes  to  be  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  ^he  fortifications  of  the  city ;  and  that  this  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon  Chserondas  (June 
337  B.C.— see  .£schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  421-426).  We  also  know  that 
the  accusation  of  .^schines  against  Ktesiphon  was  preferred  before  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  which  took  place  in  August  336  B.C.  (JSsdiin. 
ib.  p.  612,  613).  It  thus  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  (with 
the  probouleuma  which  followed  upon  it)  must  have  occurred  some 
time  during  the  autumn  or  winter  of  337-336  B.C. — that  the  accu- 
sation of  JSschines  must  have  been  handed  in  shortly  after  it — and  that 
this  accusation  cannot  have  been  handed  in  at  the  date  borne  by  the 
pseudo-document,  p.  243 — the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  archon 
Chserondas,  which  would  be  anterior  to  the  appointment  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Moreover,  whoever  compares  the  so-called  motion  of  Ktesi- 
phon, as  it  stands  inserted  Demostli.  De  Coronsi,  p.  266,  with  the  words 
^  which  ^schines  himself  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  631.  oOev  rrju  dpxfjv  rov 
^n7<]^urfuiro£  ciroi^»,  see  also  p.  439)  describes  the  exordium  of  that 
motion,  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  genuine! 

»  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  p.  253,  302,  303,  310.  He  says  (p.  26?- 
313)  that  he  had  been  crowned  often  {iroKkoKis)  by  the  Athenians  and 
other  Greek  cities.    The  crown  which  he  received  on  the  moCioii  of 
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indicted  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn ;  but  with 
such  signal  ill  success,  that  their  accusers  did  not 
obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
Dikasts,  and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing 
regulation  of  Attic  law)  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas. 
The  like  danger  awaited  iSschines ;  and  although, 
in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Ktesiphon's  motion 
(which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed 
at  under  the  GraphS  Paranomdn),  his  indictment 
was  grounded  on  special  circumstances  such  as  the 
previous  accusers  may  not  have  been  able  to  show, 
still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument.  He 
intended  to  enlarge  the  range  of  accusation,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  character  and  policy  of  De- 
mosthenes ;  who  would  thus,  if  the  verdict  went 
against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as 
citizen  and  as  politician.  Unless  this  latter  pur- 
pose were  accomplished,  indeed,  i£schines  gained 
nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court ;  for 
the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already 
produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the  probouleuma 
from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the  crown  from 
being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Ktesiphon  and 
Demosthenes  might  have  forced  iEschines  to  the 
alternative  of  either  dropping  his  indictment  or 
bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this  was  a 
forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely 
honorary  vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to 
send;  especially  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  in 

Aristonikus  (after  the  succeites  against  Philip  at  Byzantium  and  the 
Cbenonefus,  &c.  in  340  b.c.)  wat  the  second  crown  (p.  253)— Phitarcb, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  848. 

2  c2 
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335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other 
citizens. 
Accmatonr  In  this  state  of  abeyance  and  compromise — De* 
jEKhinei,  mostheucs  enjoying  the  inchoate  honour  of  a  com- 
^nitthe  plimentary  vote  from  the  senate,  iEschines  inter- 
Sjcuri-^**   cepting  it  from  being  matured  into  a  vote  of  the 

SdMtThlr  P^P^® — ^^*^  *^^  ^^*®  ^^^  the  indictment  had 
poudeai  remained  for  rather  more  than  six  years.  But  the 
nuMthenei.  accuser  uow  felt  encouraged  to  push  his  indictment 
to  trial,  under  the  reactionary  party  feeling,  fol- 
lowing on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which 
succeeded  to  the  complete  victory  of  Antipater 
over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusation 
of  anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and 
other  Grecian  cities  *also\  Amidst  the  fears  pre* 
valent  that  the  victor  would  carry  his  resentment 
still  farther,  ^schines  could  now  urge  that  Athens 
was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes^,  and  that  an  emphatic 
condemnation  of  him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing 
her  from  the  charge  of  privity  with  those  who  had 
raised  the  standard  against  Macedonian  supre- 
macy.    In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  iCschines 

'  Demosthenes  De  Coronft,  p.  294. 

'  .^schines  adv.  Ktesipb.  p.  645.  ^uz/3(^Xl;ral  d*  ^fi&v  ^  ir6Kis  cV  ray 
Afjfioo'Bivovs  iroXircvfuirwv  rrepl  rovs  vvv  Kaipovs'  b6(€r€  d*  iav  fUp 
TOVTOv  <jT€<fmvu><TrfT€,  6fioyvoi>fiov€S  tlvai  Tols  vapa^aiyovo'i  t^p 
KOiv^v  €lpf}Vi}V'  iav  fie  rovvairnov  tovtov  wpd^ijrt,  oiroXvcrcrr  top  ^/iop 
tS>p  airifidv.— Compare  with  this^  the  last  sentence  of  the  oratioa  of 
Demosthenes  in  reply,  where  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  Gods — ^fuv 
dc  Tott  \oinoU  TT^p  TaxioTJjp  dirdKKay^p  rStp  tvrfpTrffitptiiP  <l>6fi»p 
d({rc  Koi  atoTrfpiav  da'<f}aXrj, 

The  mention  by  iEsehines  (immediately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 
as  about  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial 
trial — August  330  d.c. 
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first  shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was 
illegal,  in  consequence  of  the  public  official  appoint- 
ments held  by  Demosthenes  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  proposed — next  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  to  prove 
him  unworthy  of  such  an  honour,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  formal  grounds  of  objection.  He  distri- 
butes the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into  four  pe- 
riods, the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  B.C. 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians — the  second, 
ending  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  ensuing 
war  in  341-340  b.c. — the  third,  ending  with  the 
disaster  at  Chaeroneia — the  fourth,  comprising  all 
the  time  following  ^  Throughout  all  the  four 
periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes 
as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still 
— he  expressly  charges  him  with  gross  subservience 
both  to  Philip  and  to  Alexander,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic  and  in- 
trepid opposition  to  them^ 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation, having  been  driven  from  her  independent 
and  even  presidential  position  into  the  degraded 
character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life — 
was  a  fact  but  too  indisputable,  ^schines  even 
makes  this  a  part  of  his  case ;  arraigning  the  trai- 
torous mismanagement  of  Demosthenes  as  the  cause 
of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him 
as  candidate  for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea 

^  .fischines  adv.  Kteaiph.  p.  443. 

>  iEschines  adv.  Ktesipb.  pp.  449,  456,  467,  551. 
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than  a  series  of  public  calamities  ^  Having  thos 
animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Cheeroneia,  ^schines  proceeds  to 
the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that  Demo- 
sthenes cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity 
to  Alexander,  because  he  has  let  slip  three  successive 
occasions,  all  highly  favourable,  for  instigating 
Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians*  Of 
these  three  occasions,  the  first  was,  when  Alexander 
first  crossed  into  Asia;  the  second,  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Issus;  the  third,  during  the 
flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis  in  Peloponnesus^. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes  call 
for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia;  a  proof 
(according  to  iEschines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian 
professions  were  insincere. 
tiJno?*^  ^  ^^v®  more  than  once  remarked,  that  consider- 
on^de"'  ^^^  '^®  bitter  enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it 
pendent  ig  rarely  safe  to  trust  the  unsupported  allegation  of 
Man  '  either  against  the  other.  But  in  regard  to  the 
^^'^  last-mentioned  charges  advanced  by  iEschines, 
■****""•  there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  and  we  have  indepen- 
dent evidence,  such  as  is  not  often  before  us,  to 
appreciate  hioi  as  an  accuser  of  Demosthenes.  The 
victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the  pre^^ 
ceding  chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the 
three  periods,  here  indicated  by  ^schines,  pre- 
sented even  decent  encouragement  for  a  reasonable 
Athenian  patriot,  to  involve  his  country  in  warfare 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demo* 

'  ^schines  adv.  Kteuph.  pp.  526«  538,  641. 
^  iBachinet  adv.  Ktenph.  p.  551-663. 
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sthenes,  of  having  omitted  promising  seasons  for 
anti-Macedonian  operations.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
probahly,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice  them  in  his 
reply ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and 
felt  about  Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether 
upon  the  period  before  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the 
boundless  empire  subsequently  acquired,  by  the  son 
of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  it  as  a  wretched 
visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the 
Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  world — in  which  Athens 
has  been  engulphed  along  with  others — and  from 
which  even  those  faithless  and  trimming  Greeks, 
who  helped  to  aggrandise  Philip,  have  not  escaped 
better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well  \ 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  Reply  of 
speiech  De  Coron&  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  ithri!^ 
add  anything  to  those  encomiums  which  have  been  c^n^^ 
pronounced  upon  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  as  the  unapproachable  master* 
piece  of  Grecian  oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs 
as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history ;  a  retrospect  of  the 
efiforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
Grecian  world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from 
without.  How  these  efforts  were  directed,  and  how 
they  lamentably  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
preceding  volume.  Demosthenes  here  passes  them 
in  review,  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his 
public  conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten  years, 
between  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  (or  the  period  imme- 

1  Demotthen.  De  Ck)roni,  p.  311-316. 
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diately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  professing  to  enter  upon 
a  defence  of  his  whole  public  life\  he  nevertheless 
can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  him — the  early 
period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — when, 
though  a  politician  as  yet  immature  and  of  no 
established  footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in 
the  distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Philip's  aggran- 
disement, and  the  loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and 
energetic  precautions  against  it ;  in  spite  of  apathy 
and  miirmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from 
the  general  public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.,  Demosthenes  vindicates  his  own  share  in 
the  antecedents  of  that  event  against  the  charges  of 
^schines,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief ;  a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried 
to  elucidate,  in  my  last  ^volume.  Passing  next  to 
the  period  after  that  peace — to  the  four  years  first 
of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia 
— Demosthenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindica- 
tion. He  reasserts  this  policy  as  matter  of  pride 
and  honour,  in  spite  of  its  results.  He  congratu- 
lates his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and 
takes  to  himself  only  the  credit  of  having  been 
forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this  glorious  sen- 
timent common  to  all.  Fortune  has  been  adverse ; 
yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no 

*  Demofethen.  De  Coron&,  p.  227.   ficXAflov  rov  re  Idiov  fiiov  irawr^s, 
i»t  €0iKt,  \&yop  dMvai  rfffitpop  kqI  rcbv  KOipfj  nefnikt'nvfUv^iv,  &c. 
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mistake ;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants 
of  Marathon ,  Plataea  and  Salamis\  To  have  had  a 
foreign  dominion  obtruded  upon  Greece,  is  an  over- 
whelming calamity;  but  to  have  had  this  accom- 
plished without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by 
dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  Funeni 

*   •'  oration  of 

Demosthenes  to  his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  extinct 
a  funeral  oration  of  extinct  Athenian  and  Grecian  u^^!mn. 
freedom.  Six  years  before,  the  orator  had  been 
appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  deliver  the  usual 
public  oration  over  the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia. 
That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  probably  touched 
upon  the  same  topics.  Though  the  sphere  of  action, 
of  every  Greek  city  as  well  as  of  every  Greek 
citizen,  was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresist- 
ible Macedonian  force ;  there  still  remained  the 
sentiment  of  full  political  freedom  and  dignity 
enjoyed  during  the  past — the  admiration  of  an- 
cestors who  had  once  defended  it  successfully — and 
the  sympathy  with  leaders  who  had  recently  stood 
forward  to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully.  It  is 
among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian  history, 
that  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chseroneia 
— ^in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander,  and  the  danger  of  Athens  after  it — in 
spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since 
thrown  all   Persian  force  into   the  hands  of  the 

1  Demosthen.  De  CoronH,  p.  297.  oXX*  ovk  Zariv,  oCk  ttmv  &tms 
^IMpT€Tt,  &fdpes  'AOrjvaioi,  t6v  vrrip  ttJ£  Arrayrav  IXevOtpias  fcal  o'tornf' 
pias  KMiwov  dpdfuvof — ov  fia  tov£  Maptidavi  7rpoKU^V€va'avras  r&y 
TTpoydvwv  Koi  rovs  cV  UKaraials  napara^afiivQvs  Koi  rovs  eV  SoXa/uyi 
vaviiaxfi  tram-as,  &c.,  the  oath  so  often  dted  and  admired. 
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Macedonian  king — ^the  Athenian  people  could  never 
be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  Demosthenes,  or 
to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.   How 
much  art  and  ability  was  employed ,  to  induce  them 
to  do  sOy  by  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of 
iEschines  is  enough  to  teach  us.     And  when  we 
consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of  schemes 
which  end  in  misfortune — how  great  a  mental  relief 
is  usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuccess- 
ful leaders — it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise,  if,  in  one  of  the  many  prosecutions  wherein 
the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the  Dikasts 
had  given  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  him.      That 
he  always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably 
acquitted,  is  a  proof  of  rare  fideUty  and  steadiness 
of  mind   in   the  Athenians.     It   is   a  proof  that 
those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-hellenic  sentiments, 
which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations, 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  and  that  amidst  the  many 
general  allegations  of  corruption  against  him,  loudly 
proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was  no  one  well- 
ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  be- 
fore the  Dikastery. 
Verdict  of       The  indictment  now  preferred  by  Machines  against 
—triumph    Ktesiphon  only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new 
ti^^lZ-    triumph.     When  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikasts  were 
^Mhh^es.    counted,  ^schines  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one- 
fifth.     He  became  therefore  liable  to  the  customary 
fine  of  1000  drachmae.     It  appears  that  he  quitted 
Athens  immediately,  without  paying  the  fine,  and 
retired  into  Asia,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rhetorical  school  at 
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BhodeSy  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the  time 
when  that  monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Qrecian 
cities  compulsory  restoration  of  all  their  exiles), 
in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  returning  to 
Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alex* 
ander's  deaths 

We  cannot  suppose  that  iEschines  was  unable  to  causes  of 
pay  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae,  or  to  find  friends  who  iEMhlnes 
would  pay  it  for  him.     It  was  not  therefore  legal  J^i^m^g 
compulsion,  but  the  extreme  disappointment  and  cuSn^coro. 
humiliation  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  "^^^  ^^ 

^  Demosthe- 

leave  Athens.  We  must  remember  that  this  was  a  net. 
gratuitous  challenge  sent  by  himself;  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  two  rivals  had  brought  together 
auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens,  but  from  various 
other  Grecian  cities ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence,---'de- 
livered  with  all  his  perfection  of  voice  and  action, 
and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the  sublimity 
of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably 
managed  self-praise,  and  contemptuous  bitterness 
towards  his  rival — must  have  been  inexpressibly 
powerful  and  commanding.  Probably  the  friends 
of  iEschines  became  themselves  angry  with  him  for 
having  brought  the  indictment  forward.  For  the 
effect  of  his  defeat  must  have  been  that  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  which  he  indicted,  was  brought  forward 
and  passed  in  the  public  assembly  ;  and  that  De- 
mosthenes must  have  received  a  public  coronation^. 

^  See  the  Tarious  lives  of  iBachinet'-in  WeatermAiixiy  Scri[>toret  Bio- 
gnphici,  pp.  268,  269. 

*  Demotthen.  De  CoronA,  p*  316.  aXXcb  wA  rtifttpop  ifit  yAv  imip 
Ttn)  ar€il>apiaOrjvai  boKifidCoftai,  r6  dc  ft^d*  6tiovv  ddiKflv  QP»fio\6yiipm»r^^ 
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In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have  obtained  so 
emphatic  a  compliment.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  such  a  mortification  was  insupport- 
able to  iEschines.  He  became  disgusted  with  his 
native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhe« 
torical  school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as 
a  lesson  to  his  pupils,  the  successful  oration  of  his 
rival,  De  Coronal.  Of  course  it  excited  a  burst  of 
admiration.  ''What,  if  you  had  heard  the  beast 
himself  speak  it !  " — exclaimed  iEschines. 
B.C.324.  From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious 
Subsequent  orator  and  defendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another 

ftccuMiUon 

•gainst  trial — a  direct  accusation  brought  against  him,  from 
iie"h!the'  which  he  did  not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are 
h^JL.  compelled  here  to  jump  over  five  years  and  a  half 
(August  330  B.C.  to  January  324  b.c),  during  which 
we  have  no  information  about  Grecian  history  ;  the 
interval  between  Alexander's  march  into  Baktria  and 
hisreturn  to  Persis  and  Susiana.  Displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his  absence,  Alexander 
put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  directed  the 
rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory 
order  filled  both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  de- 
tachments of  unprovided  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands  and  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  scruthern  coast,  at  Cape  Tsena- 
rus  in  Laconia. 

<rot  de  avKOffrnvrtf  /kcv  €ivai  dofccty  vrrapx^h  Kiv^n'tis  M  etrc  d«i  at  Iri 
TovTO  iroulv,  €iT   fjhf)  irenavaOot  fifj  /icraXa)3dyra  t6  niyunrov  fupos  r«9 

Yet  iEschines  had  become  opulent,  according  to  Demosthenes, 
p.  329. 
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It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  FUghtof 
B.C.)  that  Harpalus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Athen*^  ^ 
Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  vioi'con. 
punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious  prodi-  f",^ji*n^ 
galities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  consi-  "^^ 
derable  treasure  and  a  body  of  5000  soldiers  \ 
While  satrap,  he  had  invited  into  Asia,  in  succes- 
sion, two  Athenian  women  as  mistresses,  Pythio« 
nikd  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  whom  he  entertained  with  lavish  ex- 
pense and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first,  he 
testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monU'* 
ments  to  her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon,  the  other 
in  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Gly^ 
kera  he  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia, 
-—to  have  ordered  that  men  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  her,  and  address  her  as  queen — and 
to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  own  at 
Rhossus,  a  seaport  on  the  confines  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria*.  To  please  these  mistresses,  or  per- 
haps to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of  need, 
he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for 
distribution  among  the  people,  for  which  he  had 
received  votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian 
citizenship^.  Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Cha- 
rikles,  son-in-law  of  Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  He  states  the  treasure  brought  out  of  Asia  by 
Harpalus  as  5000  talents. 

'  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or  pamphlet  of  Theopompus  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  while  Ilarpalus  was  still  at  Tarsus,  and  before  his 
flight  to  Athens  — Theopomp.  Fragm.  277,  278,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athe- 
naeum, xiii.  p.  586-595.  Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  tense — 
icac  6pq,  (Harpalus)  V7r6  rov  \dov npoa-Kvvovfitvrfp  (Glykera),  &c.  Klei- 
tarchus  stated  these  facts,  as  well  as  Theopompus  (Athens,  ibid.). 

'  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  596 — the  extract  from  the  satirical  drama  called 
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the  monument  in  Attika  to  the  honour  of  Pythio- 
nikS ;  with  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the 
purpose\  The  profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out 
of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him  the  goodwill 
of  Charikles — a  man  very  different  from  his  father- 
in-law,  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other 
Athenians  were  probably  conciliated  by  various 
presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it  conve- 
nient to  quit  Asia,  about  the  beginning  of  324  b. c, 
he  had  already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the 
public  of  Athens  and  on  some  of  her  leading  men. 
He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his  armament 
straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he 
sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city^. 
Faiae  re-  ^he  first  Tcports  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to 

ports  con-  ^  *  * 

▼eyed  to      havc  proclaimed  that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed 
that  the  '  Harpalus  as  a  friend  and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Mace- 
ud  Mra'    donian  yoke,  and  prepared  for  a  war  to  re-establish 
MWei  wIS'  Hellenic  freedom.     Such  is  the  colour  of  the  case, 
H*n»*i»".     as  presented  in  the  satyric  drama  called  AgSn,  ex- 
hibited before  Alexander  in  the  Dionysiac  festival 
at  Susa,  in  February  or  March  324  b.c.      Such 
news,  connecting  itself  in  Alexander's  mind  with 
the  recent  defeat  of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace  and  other 

AgSn,  represented  before  Alexander  at  Susa,  in  the  Dionysiac  festival  or 
early  months  of  324  B.C. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Pausaoiaa,  i.  37,  4 ;  DikKarchi  Fragment. 
72.  ed.  Didot. 

Plutarch's  narrative  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  Charikles  after  his  arrival  at  Athens. 
We  know  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the  monument  had  been 
finished  some  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia.  Plutarch  treats  it  as 
a  mean  structure,  unworthy  of  the  sum  expended  on  it;  but  both 
Dikeearchus  and  PausMiias  describe  it  as  stately  and  magnificent. 

*  Curtius,  X.  2, 1. 
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disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed 
him  so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  determining  to  cross  over  and  attack 
Athens  in  person  ^  But  he  was  presently  calmed 
by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying  that  the 
Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Harpalus  ^. 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  ^^  »<• 
is  quite  indisputable.     But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we 

*  CurtiuB,  X.  2,  1.  "Ig;itiir  triginta  navibus  Suniiim  tranfmittiiBt  ^ 
(Harptlus  and  his  oompany),  "  unde  portam  urbii  petere  decr0?enuit. 
His  cognitia,  rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibusque  juxta  infestui,  daaieiii 
parari  jubet,  Athenas  protmus  petiturut."  Compare  Juttm,  ziiL  5,  7— ' 
who  mentiont  this  hostile  intention  in  Alexander's  mind,  but  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  AgH  (given  in  Athensus,  xiii.  p.  596) 
represents  the  reports  which  excited  this  anger  of  Alexander.  It  was 
said  that  Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery,  with  the  abnnilanee  whidi 
she  had  before  enjoyed  under  it, — to  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  freedom, 
with  the  certainty  of  present  privations  sod  future  ruin : — 

A.  Srt  fj.€P  tf<f>a<rKw  (the  Athenians)  MXw  Jgrrja^  fiioif, 
Uayop  idtimfovir  vvv  di,  rbnf  x^^P^^*^  /u$yoy 

KOL  Tov  yudpaOov  tvOoviri,  wvpovs  If  ov  fiaXa. 

B.  Koi  fiffv  dxova  fAvpidbas  rhp^hfnraKov 
dvTot<n  T&¥  'Ayrjpog  oIk  ik&fTOims 
aiTov  napemi/jL'^ai,  Ka\  frokiniv  ytyovtvtu, 

A.  rXvKfpas  6  alros  otros  ^v  ttrrXtf  y  uras 
avToiarip  6\t6pov  koIk  iralpag  dppafi^v, 
I  conceive  this  drama  Agfo  to  have  been  represented  on  the  banks  of 
the  Choaspes  (not  the  Hydaspes — see  my  note  in  the  Chapter  imme- 
diately preceding,  p.  323),  that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Dionysia  of  324  B.C. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

'  Nevertheless  the  impression,  that  Alexander  was  intending  to  be- 
siege Athens,  must  have  prevailed  in  the  army  for  several  months 
longer,  during  the  autumn  of  324  B.C.,  when  he  was  at  Ekbatana. 
Epbippus  the  historian,  in  recounting  the  flatteries  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander at  Ekbatana,  mentions  the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named 
Gorgus — Topyot  6  &nXo<f>vXa(  *AX§(aifdpop  "Afifjimpot  vlop  <rr«4>a»oi 
Xpwroh  T^crxtXioir,  Kal  orav  'XBiiwat  woXiopK^,  pvpiots  wavtmXuus 
KM  rtut  tmus  KaTowtkrait  ra2  waai  roU  3XXoit  fiiktaiv  tig  r^v  wiktpw 
Uapoii  (Epbippus  ap.  Athenseum,  xii.  p.  538,  Fragmenl.  3.  ed.  Didot). 


him. 
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cimim.  <^An  make  out  from  imperfect  evidence,  that  this 

Ittending  ^*^P  '^^^  °^*  taken  without  debate,  nor  without 

ofV^dii  sy^ptoD^s    of   a   contrary    disposition,    sufficient 

fttsnnium  to  cxplsiu  the   rumours  first  sent  to  Alexander. 

—debate       ^ 

In  the  The  first  arrival  of  Harpalus  with  his  armament 

usemuy—  ^^t  Suuium,  indeed,  excited  alarm,  as  if  he  were 

CSwt'by  coming  to  take  possession  of  Peiraeus ;   and  the 

S^aSIT"  ^^™^'*^^  Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt  precau- 

tikiif  seem  tious  for  defence  of  the  harbour^     But  Harpalus, 

atflnt 

fiirourabiy  Sending  away  his  armament  to  Krete  or  to  Tsena- 
to^u^  rus,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  come  to 
Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  personal 
attendants.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amount- 
ing, we  are  told,  to  upwards  of  700  talents,  or  more 
than  £160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was 
already  favourably  known  to  the  people  by  large 
presents  of  corn,  which  had  procured  for  him  a 
vote  of  citizenship.  He  now  threw  himself  upon 
their  gratitude  as  a  suppliant  seeking  protection 
^  against  the  wrath  of  Alexander  ;  and  while  entreat- 
ing from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so  hazard- 
ous to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage 
them  by  exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. He  expatiated  on  the  universal  hatred  and 
discontent  felt  against  Alexander,  and  held  out 
assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  foreign 
as  well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  Philokl.  s.  1.  <l>daK<ou  xttXt/o-civ  "'ApiroKov  tts  rhw 
Utipaia  KaTairXtva-ai,  (rrpaTrjybs  v^*  v/ioiy  eirl  ra  v€apia  Koi  rr^p  Movyv- 
Xtav  MX'fipQirovriiUvog,  &c.  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.  a.  4.  ^  map* 
*ApiraXov  \afitiv  xPlf"^""^  fT6kfiri<rtv,  by  tjirB^ff  ficfiv   icaroXij^^yoy 
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raise  the  standard  of  liberation  \  To  many  Athe- 
nian patriots,  more  ardent  than  long-sighted,  such 
appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every 
influential  partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in 
addition  to  men  like  Charikles,  who  were  already 
in  his  interest.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  Hype- 
rides^y  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian  citizen,  and  an 
orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  at  first,  a  strong 
feeling  was  excited  in  favour  of  taking  part  with 
the  exile ;  the  people  not  being  daunted  even  by 
the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander^. 

'  See  the  uew  and  interesting,  though  unfortunately  scanty,  frag- 
ments of  the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  published  and 
elucidated  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington  ^m  a  recently  discovered 
J^yptian  papirrus  (Cambridge,  1850).  From  Fragm.  14  (p.  38  of 
Mr.  Babington's  edition)  we  may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  actually  held  out  by  Uarpalus — indeed  we  might  almost 
have  presumed  it  without  positive  evidence.  Uyperides  addresses  De- 
mosthenes— ravras  vrr, is  r^  ylrrj<f>ia'fjLaTi,  cn;XXa/3a>v  t6p  "Apnakov 

Koi  Tovf  yutv  SKKovs  Siravras  7rp€€rptvt€r6M  Tr€7roif}Kas  fi>ff  'AXcfavdpoy, 
ovK  7)(oifra£  SKkrjv  oxf^fiiav  airoirrpoffiiiv  rovs  dc  fiappdpovs,  ot  airrol 
hv  liKov  <f>€povT(s  flf  TavT6  TTjv  livvofiiv,  (^ovTCff  TO  xp^fuiTa  Koi  rovf 
aTparuoras  Saovs  citacrror  avrmv  u^^fy  rovrovf  avfiiravras  ov  p6vQP 
KrfC»Xvicas  airocrrrivai  tKfivov  r^  (rvXX^^ci  rot)  'ApnoKov,  dXX^ 
Ml 

From  the  language  thus  used  by  Hyperides  in  his  accusation,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  what  prospects  he  (and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon 
whose  authority  he  must  have  spoken)  had  held  out  to  the  people  when 
the  case  was  first  under  discussion. 

The  fragment  here  cited  is  complete  as  to  the  main  sense,  not  re- 
quiring very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In  some  of  the  other  frag^- 
ments,  the  conjectural  restorations  of  Mr.  Babington,  though  highly 
probable  and  judicious,  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  to 
admit  of  our  citing  them  with  confidence  as  testimony. 

'  Pollux,  X.  139. 

^  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  531.  t&v  yap  *A$rjvcuay  mpfjirjfUiw^ 
'ApTToX^  fiorjBttp,  Koi  Kopva-a-6vT<dv  irri  rhv  'AXt^avdpov,  i^aUfivr)s  cVc- 
ffidvi)  ^i\6^fvos,  6  rS»v  iiii  BoKda-OT]  frpaypMTtov  *AXc(avdpoi;  (rrparrfyoi* 
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MdDe-  Phokion,  whom   Harpalus  vainly  endeavoured 

motthenes    to  corrupt,  reslstcd  of  course  the  proposition  of 

indis-        espousing  his  cause.     And  Demosthenes  also  re- 

AthenSns*  sisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  from  the  very  outset  \ 

up  Hwl!*"*  Notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  su- 

P**"*-        premacy,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  insanity  of 

declaring  war   against  Alexander.     Indeed  those 

who  study  his  orations  throughout,  will  find  his 

counsels  quite  as  much  distinguished  for  prudence 

as  for  vigorous  patriotism.     His  prudence,  on  this 

occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his  political 

position ;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the 

mora  sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did 

not  gain  for  himself  anything  beyond  a  temporary 

truce  from  his  old  macedonising  opponents. 

Demnd  The  joiut  oppositiou  of  politicians  so  discordant 

pater  for      BS  Demostheues  and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the 

nnder^     impulsc    which  the   partisans    of  Harpalus    had 

2^X111"^"  created.  No  decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  favour. 

fair  to*'     Presently  however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the 

«"np>y»      coming  of  envoys  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in 

arrest  Har.  Maccdouia,  requiring  that  he  should  be  surren- 

■eqlTesmite   dcrcd'.    The  like  requisition  was  also  addressed  by 

w^nfoT      t^e  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived 

Alexander,   ^jjjj  j^  gmall  squadrou  from  Asia.    These  demands 

were  refused,  at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less 
than  of  Demosthenes.  Nevertheless  the  prospects 
of  Macedonian  vengeance  were  now  brought  in 
such  fearful  proximity  before  the  people,  that  all 

^KtrXayivTOf  dc  tov  drffiov,  ical  aum&vros  bta  t6v  <fi6pov,  6  AijfuurSfvtis — 
T/  voifiaroviriv,  f<t>ri,  npbs  rbv  IfKiov  ld6vrt£,  ol  fArj  dvpdfitvoi  np^  r6p 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  21 ;  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  25. 
^  Diodor.  zvii.  108. 
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disposition  to  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  Alexander.    A  decree  was 
passed  to  arrest  Harpalus,  and  to  place   all  his 
money  under  sequestration  in  the  acropolis,  until 
special  directions    could  be  received  from  Alex- 
ander ;  to  whom,   apparently,  envoys  were  sent, 
carrying  with  them  the  slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be 
interrogated  by  him,  and  instructed  to  solicit  a 
lenient  sentence  at  his  hands  \     Now  it  was  De- 
mosthenes who  moved  these  decrees  for  personal 
arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  the  money*;  whereby 
he  incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from  Hype- 
rides  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  all- 
powerful   monarch.     Harpalus  was  confined,  but 
presently  made  his  escape  ;  probably  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  Demotthe* 
one  else ;  for  even  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  the  dl^^ 
get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odium  and  dis-  otm^l- 
honour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint,  |°'^^®^ 
to  a  certain  death.     He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  bute«»pei 
soon  after  slain  by  one  of  his  own  companions^. 

^  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69.  cay  row  iratdaf  fcarcnrcft^  (Alex- 
ander) TTphs  fifias  Toifs  vvv  tis  iavT6¥  oiKuctKOfiurfAtvovs,  Koi  rovmy  d(toi 

'  See  the  fragment  cited  in  a  preceding  note  from  the  oration  of 
Hjrperides  against  Demosthenes.  That  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
the  decree  for  depositing  the  money  in  the  acropolis,  we  learn  also  from 
one  of  his  other  accusers — the  citizen  who  delivered  the  speech  com- 
posed by  Deinarchus  (adv.  Dcmosthen.  sect.  68,  71)  89)  —  tfypa'^tp 
ai/rhs  iv  r^  ^4m9  ^TjfiotrBfvrjgf  a>r  dr]\6voTi  dtitatov  rod  vpayfurrot 
HvTos,  <f>v\dTT€iv  *AXe(ai/d/)^  rii  tls  r^y  'Amin^y  a^ticd/icva  ficrA 
'Apnakov  xp^f^Tfl. 

Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97-106)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  base 
flattery  to  Alexander.  Hyperides  also  makes  the  same  charge — see  the 
Fragments  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  sect.  2.  Fr.  11.  p.  12;  sect.  3. 
Fr.  5.  p.  34.  '  Pausan.  ii.  33,  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  106. 
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If!!^/  At  tlie  time  whea  tile  decrees  nar  arrest  and  se- 
qoestranoa  were  passed,  IXnnofithenes  requested  a 
citizen  near  him  to  ask  Harpalns  pablidy  in  Ibe 
assembly,  what  was  the  amaont  ot  his  mflQer,  which 

tntTm  ^^  people  had  jost  resolTed  ta  impoand^  Har- 
palns  answered,  720  talents :  and  Demostbenes  pro- 
fATvt  claimed  tills  snni  to  the  people,  oa  the  aothoiitT  of 
Harpalas,  d^ellinz  with  some  empha:as  apon  its 
mazTxitade.  Bjt  whea  the  moaeT  came  to  be 
coonted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discorered  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents.  Now 
it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  did  not  at  once  com- 
mnnicate  to  the  people  this  prodi^ioos  deficiency  in 
the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement 
of  Harpalos,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by 
himself.  The  impression  prerailed,  for  how  long  a 
time  we  do  not  know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents 
had  actuallj  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;  and 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  sur- 
prise and  outcry  were  excited  ^  It  was  assumed 
that  the  missing  half  of  the  sum  set  forth  must  have 
been  employed  in  corruption ;  and  suspicions  pre- 
vailed against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides  both  included. 

'  This  material  (act,  of  the  qnestioii  pfoblicly  pot  to  Harpalns  in  the 
aMembly  by  some  one  at  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  appears  in  the 
Fragments  of  Hyperides,  p.  5,  7»  9,  ed.  Babington — moBinuvot  kotu 

imh  rfi  Kararoftj,  cVcXc virc top  xop^vnjp  tpmrijinu  r6v  'ApiraXoir  oirooti 

tJrj  ra  xfi^f^ora  ra  avourBrjadfuva  cic  r^v  oKp&mXur  6  dc  dfrcicpiraro 

The  term  Korarofiff  (see  Mr.  Babington's  note)  "  designates  a  broad 
passage  occurring  at  intervals  between  the  concentrically  arranged 
benches  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  and  running  parallel  with  them." 

'  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846.  In  the  life  of  Demosthenes  given 
by  Photius  (Co<l.  2r>5.  p.  494)  it  is  stoted  that  only  308  talents  were 
fimud. 
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In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that 
the  Senate  of  Areopagus  should    investigate  the 
matter  and  report  who  were  the  presumed  delin- 
quents* fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery  ;  he  f^'^jj" 
declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  money— 
the  real  delinquents,  whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  nw  move* 
to  be  capitally  punished.     The  Areopagites  delayed  Areopa^s 
their  report  for  six  months,  though  Demosthenes  'estig^le 
is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impatience.  lIl^^^AJeo- 
Search   was   made   in   the  houses  of  the  leading  v^gi^^f 
orators,    excepting    only   one   who   was    recently  report 
married^     At  length  the  report  appeared,  enume-  Dl";\he- 
rating  several  names  of  citizens  chargeable  with  wuh^d^!^*^' 
the    appropriation   of   this    money,   and   specify-  "^J^"""** 
ing  how  much  had  been  taken  by  each.     Among  K"»ity  of 

.  corrupt  ap« 

these  names  were  Demosthenes  himself,  charged  propria- 
with  20  talents— Demades  charged  with  6000  golden  mwthcn^" 
staters — and    other  citizens,  with   different  sums  IhUd^aJiJ^, 
attached  to  their  names^.     Upon  this  report,  ten'*  ^^*^"*''' 
public  accusers  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  in-  »««»  «"«• 
dictment  against  the  persons  specified,  before  the 

^  That  this  motion  was  made  by  Demosthenes  himself,  is  a  point 
strongly  pressed  by  his  accuser  Deinarchus— adv.  Demosth.  a.  5.  62. 
84,  &c. :  compare  idso  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides,  p.  59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric,  tries  to  put  the  case  as  if  Demo- 
sthenes had  proposed  to  recognise  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus  as 
ifnal  and  peremptory,  and  stood  therefore  condemned  upon  the  au- 
thority invoked  by  himself.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  trial  was  instituted  afterwards ;  besides  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  judicial  practice  of  Athens. 

'  Plutarch.  Demosth,  26.  We  learn  from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth. 
s.  46)  that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was  not  delivered  until  after 
an  interval  of  six  months.  About  their  delay  and  the  impatience  of 
Demosthenes,  see  Fragm.  Hyperides,  pp.  12-33,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92.  See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides  in 
Mr.  Babington,  p.  18. 

*  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.,  s.  6.  Stratokles  was  one  of  the 
accusers. 
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Dikastery.  Among  the  accusers  was  Hyperides, 
whose  name  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  Areo- 
pagitic  report.  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  trial, 
first  of  all  the  persons  accused,  before  a  numerous 
Dikastery  of  1500  citizens  ^  who  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  Areopagites,  found  him  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the  state. 
Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  large  fine,  he  was 
put  in  prison ;  but  after  some  days  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  fled  to  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  passed  some  months  as  a  dispirited  and 
sorrowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Alexander^. 
What  was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in 
the  Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears 
that  Demades^ — who  was  among  those  comprised, 
and  who  is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demo- 
sthenes, by  both  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did 
not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  driven  into  exile  ;  yet  if  so,  he  must 
have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died,  Philokles  and 
Aristogeiton  were  also  brought  to  trial  as  being  in- 
cluded by  the  Areopagus  in  the  list  of  delinquents ; 
but  how  their  trial  ended,  does  not  appear \ 

>  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  a.  108,  109. 

^  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  '  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  104. 

*  See  the  two  orations  composed  by  Deinarchus,  against  Philokles 
and  Aristogeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  (p.  14/0, 
1483, 1485),  he  is  made  to  state,  that  he  alone  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Dikastery,  because  his  trial  had  come  on  first — that  Aristogeiton 
and  all  the  others  tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge  against  all 
was  the  same,  and  the  evidence  against  all  was  the  same  also — viz.  nothing 
more  than  the  simple  report  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree  with  those 
who  hold  these  epistles  to  be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe,  on 
such  authority  alone,  that  all  the  other  persons  tried  were  acquitted — a 
fact  highly  improbable  in  itself. 
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This  coDdemDatioQ  and  banishment  of  Demo-  wasDe. 

mosthenes 

sthenes — unquestionably  the  greatest  orator,  and  guiityof 
one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in  Athenian  antiquity,  rupt  apl' 
— is  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates  respect-  tio°fr?"*"cir. 
ing  the  exile  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  himself  ^tnow^' 
denied  the  charge ;  but  unfortunately  we  possess  »» ^^^  «"•• 
neither  his  defence,  nor  the  facts  alleged  in  evi- 
dence against  him  ;  so  that  our  means  of  forming  a 
positive  conclusion  are  imperfect.  At  the  same 
time,  judging  from  the  circumstances  as  far  as  we 
know  them — there  are  several  which  go  to  show 
his  innocence,  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him 
guilty.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he 
received  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know  for 
what  service  the  payment  was  made.  Did  Demo- 
sthenes take  part  with  Harpalus,  and  advise  the 
Athenians  to  espouse  his  cause  ?  Did  he  even 
keep  silence,  and  abstain  from  advising  them  to 
reject  the  propositions  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  De- 
mosthenes was  from  the  beginning  a  declared 
opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of  all  measures  for  sup- 
porting his  cause.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  an  anec* 
dote — that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing  Har- 
palus, but  that  presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  trea- 
sures. Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  toge- 
ther with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes  ac- 
cepted. A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  cause  of 
Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in 
woollen  wrappers,  and  affected  to  have  lost  his 
voice  ;  upon  which  the  people,  detecting  this  simu- 
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Deutosihc- 
nes  cou'd 
not  have 
received 
money 
from  Har' 
palus,  since 
he  opposed 
him  from 
first  to  last. 


lated  inability  as  dictated  by  the  bribe  which  had 
been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly  by 
sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indignant  murmuring  \ 
So  stands  the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.     But  we  have 

a 

proof  that  it  is  untrue.  Demosthenes  may  indeed 
have  been  disabled  by  sore  throat  from  speaking  at 
some  particular  assembly  ;  so  far  the  story  may  be 
accurate ;  but  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Har- 
palus  (the  real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him) 
is  certainly  not  true ;  for  we  know,  from  his  ac- 
cusers Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it  was  he 
who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Har- 
palus  and  sequestrating  the  Harpalian  treasure  in 
trust  for  Alexander.  In  fact,  Hyperides  himself 
denounces  Demosthenes,  as  having,  from  subser- 
vience to  Alexander,  closed  the  door  against  Har- 
palus  and  his  prospects^.  Such  direct  and  con- 
tinued opposition  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by  Harpa- 
lus.  The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
exile  was,  by  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Antipater, 
and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  imprison- 
ment. Now  in  this  refusal  even  Phokion  con- 
curred ;  and  probably  the  best  Athenians,  of  all 
parties,  were  desirous  of  favouring  the  escape  of 
an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odious  to  hand 
over  to  a  Macedonian  executioner.  Insofar  as  it 
was  a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the  escape  of 

1  Plutarcb,  Dcmosth.  25 :  compare  also  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846 ; 
and  PhotiuB,  Life  of  Demosth.  Cod.  265.  p.  494. 

^  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperides  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  pp.  37» 
38  (a  fragment  already  cited  in  a  preceding  note),  insisting  upon  the 
prodigious  mischief  which  Demosthenes  had  done  by  his  decree  for 
arresting  {trvKKri^it)  Harpalus. 
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Ilarpalus,  the  crime  was  committed  as  much  by 
Phokion  as  by  Demosthenes ;  and  indeed  more^ 
seeing  that  Phokion  was  one  of  the  generals,  exer- 
cising the  most  important  administrative  duties — 
while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover 
in  the  assembly.  Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means 
of  requiting  the  persons,  whoever  they  were,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  escape;  for  the  same  motion 
which  decreed  his  arrest,  decreed  also  the  seques- 
tration of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his 
own  control  ^ 

The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  Had  dc- 
by  his  two  accusers, — that  he  received  money  from  themeam 
Harpalus, — is  one  which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  bcMUng, 
tend  to  refute.    But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case.  moMlJ^had 
Had  Demosthenes   the  means  of   embezzling  the  JJ^®"* 
money,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Har-  cootroi  of 

-  rn       1  •  •  1  1      •        1        Harpalus  f 

palus?     lo  this  question  also  we  may  reply  m  the  Answer  ia 
negative,  so  far  as  Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  ti*c."***' 
judge.     Demosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people 
had  voted,  that  these  treasures  should  be  lodged, 

1  In  the  Life  of  Dumosthenes  apud  Photium  (Cod.  265),  the  service 
alleged  to  have  been  rendered  by  him  to  Harpalus,  and  for  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  received  1000  Darics,  is  put  as  I  have  stated 
it  in  the  text — Demosthenes  first  spoke  publicly  against  receiving  Har- 
palus, but  presently  AapciKovr  xiXiovs  {&s  <f>a<ri)  Xafititv  irp6s  roift 
tnrip  avTov  \€yovTas  fifT€Td$aTo  (then  follow  the  particular  acts  whereby 
this  alleged  change  of  sentiment  was  manifested,  which  particular  acts 
are  described  as  follows) — koI  PovXofUvtav  tS>v  'A$rjvalc»v  'AvrcTrarp^ 
wpodovvat  t6v  avBptairov  dirruirfv,  rd  re  'ApnaKfia  xpVV^''"'^  *^^  aKpdndkw 
(ypayfr€v  dnoOeo'Oai,  fxrfbt  r^  ^^M^  f^^  dpidfi6v  avrwv  ATroarifirjudfKvot. 

That  Demosthenes  should  first  oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus — 
and  then  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender  of  Harpalus  to  Antipater's 
requisition — is  here  represented  as  a  change  of  politics,  requiring  the 
hjrpothesis  of  a  bribe  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  change  at  all. 
The  two  proceedings  arc  perfectly  consistent  with  e«ch  other,  and  both 
of  them  defensible. 
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in  trust  for  Alexander,  in  the  acropolis ;  a  place 
where  all  the  Athenian  public  money  was  babita- 
ally  kept — in  the  back  chamber  of  the  Parthenon. 
When  placed  in  that  chamber,  these  new  treasures 
would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the 
Athenian  exchequer ;  and  would  be  just  as  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the 
public  money.  What  more  could  Phokion  himself 
have  done  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund  intact, 
than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  intermediate  process,  of  taking  the 
money  from  Harpalus  up  to  the  acropolis,  there  is 
no  proof,— and  in  my  judgment  no  probability, — 
that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Even 
to  count,  verify,  and  weigh,  a  sum  of  above  £80,000 
— not  in  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  sub* 
divided  in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters, 
darics,  tetradrachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic, 
but  Asiatic — must  have  been  a  tedious  duty  re- 
quiring to  be  performed  by  competent  reckonersi 
and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The 
officers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone 
through  this  labour,  providing  the  slaves  or  mules 
requisite  for  carrying  so  heavy  a  burthen  up  to  the 
acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evidence,  from  the 
remaining  Inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  trans- 
ferring and  verifying  the  public  property,  at  Athens, 
were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy. 
Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  wanting 
in  the  case  of  the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where 
the  very  passing  of  the  decree  implied  great  fear  of 
Alexander.  If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly  ques- 
tioned in  the  assembly — What  was  the  sum  to  be 
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carried  up  into  the  acropolis, — answered  by  stating 
the  amount  which  he  had  originally  brought  and 
not  that  which  he  had  remaining — Demosthenes 
might  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately 
after  him,  without  being  understood  thereby  to 
bind  himself  down  as  guarantee  for  its  accuracy. 
An  adverse  pleader,  like  Hyperides,  might  indeed 
turn  a  point  in  his  speech* — **  You  told  the  assem- 
bly that  there  were  700  talents,  and  now  you  pro- 
duce no  more  than  half" — but  the  imputation 
wrapped  up  in  these  words  against  the  probity  of 
Demosthenes,  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly,  when 
the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to  make  report 
thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury. 
Demosthenes  could  only  learn  it  from  them  ;  and 
it  might  certainly  be  proper  in  him,  though  in  no 
sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform  himself  on  the 
point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to 

'  Fragm.  Hyperides,  p.  7»  ed.  Babington — cV  rf  ^rjfjup  inTaK6fTia 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments,  we  find  H^^perides  reproaching 
Demosthenes  for  not  having  kept  effective  custody  over  the  person  of 
Harpalus ;  for  not  having  proposed  any  decree  providing  a  special 
custody ;  for  not  having  made  known  beforehand,  or  prosecuted  after- 
wards, the  negligence  of  the  ordinary  gaolers.  This  is  to  make  Demo- 
sthenes responsible  for  the  performance  of  all  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  city ;  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  treasurers  and  the  gaolers. 

We  must  recollect  that  Ilypcrides  had  been  the  loudest  advocate  of 
Harpalus,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander.  One  of  the  charges  (already 
cited  from  his  speech)  against  Demosthenes,  is,  that  Demosthenes  pre- 
vented this  from  being  accomplished.  Yet  here  is  another  charge  from 
the  same  speaker,  to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes  did  not  keep  Har- 
palus under  effective  custody  for  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  exe- 
cutioner I 

The  line  of  accusation  taken  by  Hyperides  is  full  of  shameful  incon- 
sistencies. 
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give  publicity  to  a  false  statemeDt.     The  true  state- 
ment was  given ;  but  we  neither  know  by  wbonii 
nor  how  8oon\ 
t^^^of^       Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we 
DeinArcUi  find  thcm  all  tending  to  refute  the  charge  against 
motthenet    Demosthencs.     This  conclusion  will  certainly  be 
i^TecUv^     strengthened    by  reading    the    accusatory  speech 
dtt^itute  of  composed  by  Deinarchus ;  which  is  mere  virulent 
invective,  barren  of  facts  and  evidentiary  matter, 
and  running  over  all  the  life  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.     That  the  speech  of 
Hyperides  also  was  of  the  like  desultory  character, 
the  remaining  fragments  indicate.     Even  the  report 
made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of 
facts — no  justificatory  matter — nothing  except  a 
specification  of  names  with  the  sums  for  which 
each  of  them  was  chargeable^.     It  appears  to  have 
been  made  ex-parte^  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that  is, 
made  without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  de- 
fence, unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areo- 
pagites.     Yet  this  report  is  held   forth   both  by 
Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  con- 
clusive proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject. 

>  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Onitt.  p.  846),  the 
charge  of  corruption  against  him  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  make  this  communication  to  the  people — jcac  dca  rwro 
fir)T€  Tov  dpi6fi6v  tS>v  avcucofiKrBtvTiov  fA€fiTjwKois  iiffTt  rS>u  <f)v\aij'a'6yTV¥ 
dfuXfiop,  &c.  The  biography  apud  Photium  seems  to  state  it  as  if 
Demosthenes  did  not  communicate  the  amount,  at  the  time  when  he 
proposed  the  decree  of  sequestration.  This  last  statement  we  are 
enabled  to  contradict,  from  the  testimony  of  Hy|>eride8. 

'  Ilypcrid.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babington.  ras  yap  a7ro<f>d(r€i£  ird<ras 
rhs  vTTfp  tS>v  xprnuirtiv  'AprraXov,  ircuras  Sfioitos  17  fiovX^  ntiroirjrtu,  jcoi 
ras  avriks  koto,  iravnov  Ka\  ovdtfii^  irpoa'y€ypa<f>€,  di  ort  wxa- 
(TTou  dnofftaivti'  aXX*  €niK€ff>d\atov  ypdyfraa'ag  onwrov  tKoaros 
<7Xf;^r  ;(pva-toy,  tout  oZv  ^ccXrra> 
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When  Demosthenes  demanded,  as  every  defendant 

naturally  would,  that  the  charge  against  him  should 

be  proved  by  some  positive  evidence,  Hyperides 

sets  aside  the  demand  as  nothing  better  than  cavil 

and  special  pleading  \ 

.  One  farther  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed,  chinge  of 

mind  re* 

Only  nine  months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  ipecting 
against  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died.     Presently  npiTSthJ 
the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Anti-  pJbUc^in  a 
pater  in  the  struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.     De-  ^«*'"">nthf. 
mosthenes  was  then  recalled  ;  received  from  his 
countrymen  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  such  as  had 
never  been  accorded  to  any  returning  exile  since  the 
days  of  Alkibiades  ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war ;  and  perished,  on  its  disastrous 
termination,  along  w^ith  his  accuser  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demo- 
sthenes, countenances  the  conclusion  which  seems  ProbaWe 

1  t  1  1  •  /.I        reality  of 

to  me  suggested  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  the  case, 
case — that  the  verdict  against  him  was  not  judicial,  th^m^lTey 
but  political ;    growing  out  of  the   embarrassing  ^""ind 
necessities  of  the  time.  {enw  "r  the 

Areopagus. 

'  Hyperid.  Frag.  p.  20,  ed.  Babingt.  cya>  d*  Sri  yAv  HXafitv  r6  xpvtrioy, 
Ixavbu  oT/ioji  €ipai  (rrjfitiov  roit  biKaartus,  ri  t^v  /SovX^y  irov 
Karayv&vai  (see  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  46,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Demosthenic  epistle). 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  Kal  o'v«co^avrctr  rrfu  povXrjVf  npo^ 
Kk^<r€i£  vpoTiBels,  Ka\  eptarmv  iv  toXs  vpoKX^o'to'ip,  irSBtv  Tkafitt 
rh  xpvo-iov,  Koi  ri£  ^v  coi  6  dovy,  jcal  vms;  reXt uraioir  d*  7(ro>ff 
€p<orri(r€is,  Koi  ¥t'c;(p^o'6o  r^  xpv<ri^,  &(nr€p  rpaitt^iTiithv 
\6yov  irapa  r^r  fiovX^s  airairSiv. 

This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  defendant, — and  a  still  stronger  presumption  against  the  accuser. 
Compare  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6«  7* 

The  biographer  apud  Photium  states  that  Hyperides  and  four  other 
orators  procured  (jcareo-iccvacrav)  the  condemnation  of  Demosthenes  by 
^he  Areopagus. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalas,  to  whom 
a  declaration  of  active  support  from   the  Athe- 
nians was   matter   of  life   and   death,  distributed 
various  bribes   to  all  consenting  recipients,  who 
could  promote  his  views, — and  probably  even  to 
some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them ; 
to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents.     If 
we   were   to  judge  from   probabilities  alone,  we 
should  say  that  Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  the  largest 
recipient8\     Here   was   abundant   bribery — noto- 
rious in  the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceable  in 
the  detail — ^all  consummated  during  the  flush  of 
promise  which  marked  the  early  discussions  of  the 
Harpalian  case.   When  the  tide  of  sentiment  turned 
— when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  over- 
whelming sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  trea- 
sures were  impounded  in  trust  for  Alexander — all 
these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were  already 
compromised  and  alarmed.    They  themselves  pro- 
bably, in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  the 
loudest  in  demanding  investigation  and  punishment 
against  delinquents.     Moreover,  the  city  was  re- 
sponsible for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no 
more  than  350  were  forthcoming^.     It  was  indis- 
pensable that  some  definite  individuals  should  be 
pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in  order  to 
put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating 
through  the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the 
displeasure  of  Alexander  about  the  pecuniary  defi- 

>  The  biographer  of  Hyperides  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  48)  tells 
us  that  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept  himself  iinbribed ;  the  eomie 
writer  Timokles  names  Hyperides  along  with  Demosthenes  and  others 
as  recipients  (sp.  Athens,  viii.  p.  342). 

'  See  this  point  urged  by  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69,  70. 
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ciency.  But  how  to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ? 
There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  suspected  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  private  accusations ;  perhaps 
the  course  recommended  by  Demosthenes  himself 
was  the  best,  to  consign  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites 
made  their  report.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  time  could  have  been  spent  in 
the  investigation  of  facts — and  if  it  had  been,  the 
report  when  published  would  have  contained  some 
trace  of  these  facts,  instead  of  embodying  a  mere 
list  of  names  and  sums.  The  probability  is,  that 
their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party- 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts;  that  dissen- 
tient parties  were  long  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment whom  they  should  sacrifice  ;  and  that  when 
they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a 
judicial  sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a 
victim  highly  acceptable  to  Alexander,  and  em- 
bodying Demades  also,  by  way  of  compromise,  in 
the  same  list  of  delinquents — two  opposite  politi- 
cians, both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have 
already  observed  that  Demosthenes  was  at  that 
time  unpopular  with  both  the  reigning  parties ; 
with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and 
not  without  sufficient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Mace- 
donians, because  he  had  stood  prominent  in  op- 
posing Harpalus.  His  accusers  count  upon  the 
hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
latter,  as  a  base  creature  of  Alexander.     The  Di- 
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B.C.  324. 

Rescript  of 
Alexander 
to  the  Gre- 
cian cities, 
directing 
that  the 
exiles 
should  be 
recalled  in 
each. 


kasts  doubtless  included  men  of  both  parties ;  and 
as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably  feel,  that 
to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was 
the  only  way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete 
with  danger  and  discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpa- 
lian  transactions.  It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent 
of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than  Phokion  ;  but  to  the 
Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  noway  credit- 
able ;  while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of 
Athens  as  under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without, 
worked  upon  by  party-intrigues  within*. 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens,  and  the 
trial  of  Demosthenes,  one  event  at  least  of  consi- 
derable moment  occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander 
sent  Nikanor  to  the  great  Olympic  festival  held  in 
this  year,  with  a  formal  letter  or  rescript,  directing 
every  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  its  citizens  that 
were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  under  the  taint 
of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  publicly  read 
at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  gained  the 
prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  was  heard  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mus- 
tered there  from  intimations  that  such  a  step  was 
intended.  It  ran  thus:  "  King  Alexander  to  the 
exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.    We  have  not  been 

*  We  read  in  Pauaanias  (ii.  33,  4)  that  the  Macedonian  admiral  Phi- 
loxenus,  having  afterwards  seized  one  of  the  skves  of  Harpalus,  learnt 
from  him  the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  his  master  had  corrupted ; 
and  that  Demosthenes  was  not  among  them.  As  far  as  this  statement 
goes,  it  serves  to  exculpate  Demosthenes.  Yet  I  cannot  assign  so  much 
importance  to  it  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  do.  His  narrative  of  the 
Harpalian  transactions  is  able  and  discriminating  (Hist.  vol.  vii.  ch.  56, 
p.  170  9eqq.), 
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authors  of  your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors 
of  your  restoration  to  your  native  cities.  We  have 
written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter,  directing 
him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall 
you  of  their  own  accord\" 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring 
out  their  complaints  and  accusations  before  Alex- 
ander, and  had  found  him  a  willing  auditor.  But 
we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this  re- 
script had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that 
Antipater  had  orders  farther,  to  restrain  or  modify 
the  confederacies  of  the  Achaean  and  Arcadian 
cities*;  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall  of  the 
exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties^. 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mis-  Purpose  of 

-    1  /*  .  .        I       AN        ...         the  reicript 

trust  of  the  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  Urecian  cities  —to  pro. 
generally,  and  intended  to  fill  each  city  with  de-  Untfo/  ~ 
voted  partisans  of  Alexander — we  cannot  doubt,  i^^each^of 
It  was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  sweeping  ex-  ^iL^menta 
ercise  of  sovereignty — setting  aside  the  conditions  inOreece. 
under  which  he  had  been  named  leader  of  Greece — 
disdaining  even  to  inquire  into  particular  cases,  and 
to  attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust 
sentences — overruling  in  the  mass  the  political  and 
judicial  authorities  in  every  city.     It  proclaimed 
with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic 
world.     Exiles  restored  under  the  coercive  order  of 
Alexander  were  sure  to  look  to  Macedonia  for  sup- 
port, to  despise  their  own  home  authorities,  and  to 
fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling  discord. 

>  Diodor.  xix.  8. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperides,  p.  36,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Cuitius,  X.  2,  6.  • 
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Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist^  i^pear  to 
have  vielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  bat  both  the 
Athenians  and  ^tolians  are  said  to  have  refused 
to  execute  the  order  ^  It  is  one  eridence  of  the 
disgust  raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens^  that  De- 
mosthenes is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchus, 
because,  as  chief  of  the  Athenian  Thedry  or  sacred 
legation  to  the  Olympic  festival,  he  was  seen  there 
publicly  consorting  and  in  familiar  converse  with 
Nikanor^ 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  b.c.  several 
Grecian  cities  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate 
with  Alexander  against  the  measure ;  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  Athenians  were  among  them,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced 
any  effect^.  There  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
derable discontent  in  Greece  during  this  winter 
and  spring  (323  b.c).  The  disbanded  soldiers  out 
of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at  Taenarus ;  where 
Leostbenes,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedo- 
nian sentiments,  accepted  the  command  of  them, 
and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary  soldiers  from 
Asia,  under  concert  with  various  confederates  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  iBtolians  ^.     Of  the  money, 

'  Cuitiiu,  X.  2,  6.  The  lUtement  of  Biodonis  (xYiiL  8)--cluU  the 
rescript  was  popular  and  acceptable  to  all  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians 
and  iEtolians — cannot  be  credited.  It  was  popular,  doubtless,  with  the 
exiles  themsdves,  and  their  immediate  friends. 

*  Deinaichus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  81 :  compare  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  36, 
ed.  Babington. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  113. 

*  Diodor.  xyiL  111:  compare  xyiii.  21.  Pausanias  (i.  25, 5 ;  yiiL  52, 2) 
affirms  that  Leosthenes  brought  over  50,000  of  these  mercenaries  from 
Asia  into  Peloponnesus,  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  and  against 
Alexander's  wiU.  The  number  here  given  seems  incredible ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  induced  some  to  come  across. — Justin  (xiii.  5) 
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said  to  be  5000  talents,  brought  by  Harpalus  out 

of  Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been  taken  by 

Harpalus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left  with  his 

officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had 

accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs,  when  B.c.323, 

Alexander  died  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c.     This  IT™*'* 

'*  Effect  pro- 

astounding  news,  for  which  no  one  could  have  been  ^uced  in 

prepared,  must  have  become  diffused  throughout  thcTdMthof 
Greece  during  the  month  of  July.  It  opened  the  "'°^^' 
most  favourable  prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom 
and  sufferers  by  Macedonian  dominion.  The  im- 
perial military  force  resembled  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by  Odys- 
seus^: Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir,  nor 
did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be 
kept  together  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands. 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the 
defection  of  various  subject  neighbours  ^. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indis-  TheAthe- 
putably  certified,  than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  cUrethem- 
in  Athens  vehemently  instigated  the  people  to  de-  ^ampiom 
clare  themselves  first  champions  of  Hellenic  free-  °^JJ®  Jj^*' 
dom,  and  to  organise  a  confederacy  throughout  f*^*^^'" 
Greece  for  that  object.     Demosthenes  was  then  in  Phokion's 
exile ;  but  Leosthenes,  Hyperides  and  other  orators 
of  the  same  party,  found  themselves  able  to  kindle 

mentioiis  that  anned  resistsnee  was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and 
JBtolians  against  Alexander  himself  during  the  latter  months  of  his  life, 
in  reference  to  the  mandate  enjoining  recfdl  of  the  exiles.  He  seems  to 
overstate  the  magnitude  of  their  doings,  before  the  death  of  Alexander. 

^  A  striking  comparison  made  by  the  orator  Demades  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm,  p.  181). 

'  See  Frontinus,  Stratagem.,  ii.  II,  4. 
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in  their  countrymeQ  a  strenuous  feeling  and  deter- 
mination, in  spite  of  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Phokion  and  his  partisans  ^  The  rich  men  for 
the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Phokion,  but  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating 
recollection  of  their  ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of 
reconquering  Grecian  freedom.  A  vote  was  passed, 
publicly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that  effect. 
It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes,  and  40  tri- 
remes should  be  equipped  ;  that  all  Athenians  under 
40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisition ; 
and  that  envoys  should  be  sent  round  to  the  various 
Grecian  cities,  earnestly  invoking  their  alliance  in 
the  work  of  self-emancipation^.  Phokion,  though 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects, 
still  remained  at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  con- 
tinued in  his  functions  as  one  of  the  generals^.  But 
Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others  of  his  friends,  fled 
to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the  Fragments  of  Dexippus,  there  ap- 
pear short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seemingly  composed  by  tluU 
author  in  his  history  of  these  transactions ;  one  which  he  ascribes  to 
Hyperides  instigating  the  war,  the  other  to  Phokion,  against  it  (FVagm. 
Hist.  Grsec.  vol.  iii.  p.  668). 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  10.  Diodorus  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
Harpalian  treasures  to  the  aid  of  Leosthenes.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Haq)alus  had  brought  to  Athens  all  the  5000  talents  which  he  bad 
carried  away  from  Asia ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  no  more  than  700  or  720 
talents  were  declared  by  Harpalus  in  the  Athenian  assembly— and  of 
these  only  half  were  really  forthcoming.  Moreover,  Diodorus  is  not 
consistent  with  himself,  when  he  says  afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thim- 
brou,  who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krete,  got  possession  of  the  Harpalian 
treasures  and  mercenaries,  and  carried  them  over  to  Kyr^nd  in  Africa. 

'  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently,  that  the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be 
referred — The  Athenians  were  eager  to  invade  Bceotia  unseasonably ; 
Phokion,  as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept  them  back,  by  calling 
out  the  citizens  of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for  service,  and  offering 
to  march  himself  at  their  head  (Plutarch*  Reip.  Oer.  PrsM;ept.  p.  818). 
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trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout 
Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  hy  some  money  and  arms  from  The  ^to- 
Athens,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  many  other 
assembled  at  Tsenarus,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  ^l^^jLfede" 
into  iBtolia.     Here  he  was  joined  by  the  iEtolians  SS^JjJ^on 
and  Akarnanians,   who   eagerly  entered  into  the  -;;*ctiinty 

"       •'  oftheAthe- 

league  with  Athens  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  man  Leo- 
from  Greece.      Proceeding  onward  towards  Ther-  JenTrS." 
mopylae  and  Thessaly,   he  met  with  favour  and  ^Joyi'Mnt 
encouragement  almost  everywhere.     The  cause  of  (^"j^^ 
Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the  Phokians,  op«wt>on 
Lokrians,  Dorians,  iEnianes,  Athamantes,  and  Do-  ^^nou» 
lopes ;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  CBtseans,  Thessa- 
lians,  and  Achseans  of  Phthi6tis ;  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians.     Pro- 
mises were  also  held  out  of  cooperation  from  various 
Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.    In  Peloponnesus,  the 
Argeians,    Sikyonians,    Epidaurians,  Troezenians, 
Eleians,  and  Messenians,  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
league,  as  well  as  the  Karystians  in  Euboea\  These 
adhesions  were  partly  procured  by  Hyperides  and 
other  Athenian  envoys,  who   visited    the  several 
cities  ;  while  Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going 
round  in  like  manner  to  advocate  the  cause  of  An- 
tipater.     The  two  sides  were  thus  publicly  argued 
by  able  pleaders  before  different  public  assemblies. 
In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,    whose   efforts 
moreover  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  Demosthenes,  then  living  as  an  exile  in 
Peloponnesus. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  1 1 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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AMStuince       To  DeiDosthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
Atbe^iil!^    the  new  prospect  of  organiziog  an  anti-Macedonian 
S^Mthe-   confederacy  with  some  tolerable  chance  of  success, 
net,  though  came  more  welcome  than  to  any  one  else«     He 
He  is  re-     gladly  cmbraccd   the  opportunity  of  joining  and 
Atheni,Md  assistiug  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  felt  the  full 
^^^illu^c  value  of  his  energetic  eloquence,  in  the  various 
welcome.     Peloponncsian  towns.    So  effective  was  the  service 
which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the 
Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  to  enable  him  to 
return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  him  to  Peirseus. 
Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his  arrival. 
The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of 
citizens,  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  his 
landing,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city.     Full  of  im- 
passioned emotion,  Demosthenes  poured  forth  his 
gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such  a 
day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades  on  return- 
ing from  exile ;  since  it  had  been  granted  sponta- 
neously, and  not  extorted  by  force.    His  fine  could 
not  be  remitted,  consistently  with  Athenian  custom ; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty 
talents  as  superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Soter ;  and  his  execution  of  this  duty  was 
held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the  fine\ 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or 
details  of  the  war,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 
Vigorous  operations  were  now  carried  on,  under 
the  military  command  of  Leosthenes.  The  con- 
federacy against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assem- 
blage of  Hellenic  states  than  that  which  had  re- 

^  Plutarch,  Deiuosth.  27. 
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sisted  Xerxes  in  480  B.C.     Nevertheless ,  the  name  b.c.8S3, 
of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list.     It  was  a  ■"^°°'°' 
melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  dan  con. 
this  her  last  struggle  for  emancipation,  that  the  ^^J 
force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed  in  the  ne^enh^' 
gallant  but  ill-concerted  effort  of  Agis  against  An-  J^^g '2^, 
tipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  reco-  ^<^^^ 
vered.     The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  in^  the  Mace- 
terest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  Boeotia.     Pla-  interalc 
taea,  Orchomenus,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies  llltth  dT"^ 
of  Thebes,  having  received    from  Alexander  the  ^^^d^^^* 
domain  once  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  marches 
aware  that  this  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  uiy. 
by  the  continued  pressure  of  Macedonian  supre- 
macy in  Greece.    It  seems  probable  also  that  there 
were  Macedonian  garrisons   in  the  Kadmeia — in 
Corinth — and  in  Megalopolis ;  moreover,  that  the 
Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had  been  macedonized 
by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under  Alex- 
ander's orders  in  the  preceding  summer^ ;  for  we 
find  no  mention  made  of  these  cities  in  the  coming 
contest.     The  Athenians  equipped  a  considerable 
land-force  to  join  Leosthenes  at  Thermopylae ;   a 
citizen  force  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with 
2000  mercenaries  besides.     But  the  resolute  oppo- 
sition of  the  Bceotian  cities  hindered  them  from 
advancing  beyond    Mount  Kithaeron,   until   Leo- 
sthenes himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join 
them  with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Boeo- 

*  See  the  fragments  of  Ilyperidcs,  p.  36,  ed.  Babington.  kqI  ntpi  rod 

rovr  Kotvovs  avW6yovs  'A;^aia>v  rt  koX  'Apxadttv We  do  not  know 

what  was  done  to  these  district  confederacies,  but  it  seems  that  some 
considerable  change  was  mode  in  them,  at  the  time  when  Alexander's 
decree  for  restoring  the  exiles  was  promulgated. 
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Battle  in 
TbesMly — 
victory  of 
Leoithenet 
OTer  Anti- 
pater,  who 
if  com- 
pelled to 
throw  him- 
■elf  into 
Lamia,  and 
await 
succours 
from  Asia 
— Leosthe- 
nes  forms 
the  block- 
ade of 
Lamia:  he 
is  slain. 


tian  troops,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  opened 
the  passage.  He  now  proceeded  with  the  full  Hel- 
lenic muster,  including  iEtoIians  and  Athenians, 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  Macedonia  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
the  force  immediately  at  his  disposal — 13,000  in- 
fantry and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of  1 10 
ships  of  war  cooperating  on  the  coast^ 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this 
rapid  and  imposing  assemblage  of  the  combined 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  nor  for  the  energetic  move- 
ments of  Leosthenes.  Still  less  was  he  prepared 
for  the  defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who, 
having  always  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  now  lent  their  strength  to 
the  Greeks.  He  despatched  urgent  messages  to 
the  Macedonian  commanders  in  Asia — ^Kraterus, 
Leonnatus,  Philotas,  &c.,  soliciting  reinforcements ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
Leosthenes.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  however, 
he  was  completely  defeated,  and  even  cut  ofi^  from 
the  possibility  of  retreating  into  Macedonia ;  so  that 
no  resource  was  left  to  him  except  the  fortified  town 
of  Lamia  (near  to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the 
southern  border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated 
on  holding  out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.  Leo- 
sthenes immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  Lamia, 
and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  making 
several  attempts  to  storm  the  town  ;  but  its  fortifica- 
tions were  strong,  with  a  garrison  ample  and  eflScient 
— so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  13. 
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Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  battering  train  nor 
engineers,  such  as  had  formed  so  powerful  an  element 
in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
He  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic 
measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions. 
In  this  he  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of 
capturing  the  person  of  Antipater.  Hellenic  pro- 
spects looked  bright  and  encouraging ;  nothing  was 
beard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congra- 
tulations and  thanksgivings  \  Phokion,  on  hearing 
the  confident  language  of  those  around  him,  re- 
marked— ^^  The  stadium  (or  short  course)  has  been 
done  brilliantly ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have 
strength  to  hold  out  for  the  long  course^."  At  this 
critical  moment,  Leosthenes,  in  inspecting  the  block- 
ading trenches,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  large 
stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on  the 
city-walls,  and  expired  in  two  days^  A  funeral 
oration  in  his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other 
combatants  against  Antipater,  was  pronounced  at 
Athens  by  Hyperides,  on  whom  the  people  de- 
volved that  duty  in  preference  to  Demosthenes. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  Misrortuoe 
tide  of  success,  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  death  of 
at  the  cause  of  Grecian   freedom.     For  the  last  Anripbu^*^ 
generation,  Athens  had  produced  several  excellent  hi,"*JJ^'" 
orators,  and  one  who  combined  splendid  oratory  Relaxed 
with  wise  and  patriotic  counsels.     But  during  all  the  ore- 
that  time,  none  of  her  citizens,  before  leosthenes,     "•^y* 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23,  24. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23 ;  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Praecept.  p.  803. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  12,  13. 
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bad  displayed  military  genius  and  ardour  along 
with  Panhellenic  purposes.  His  death  appears  to 
have  saved  Antipater  from  defeat  and  captivity. 
The  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  keeping  together  a 
miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who  after  the  bat* 
tie,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  was 
finished,  and  desired  to  go  home — perhaps  under 
promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Leosthenes,  the  iEtoIians,  the  most  powerful 
contingent  of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
home,  from  some  domestic  urgency,  real  or  pre- 
tended \  When  he  was  slain,  there  was  no  second 
in  command ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could 
the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred 
to  another.  Reference  was  made  to  Athens,  where, 
after  some  debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  com- 
mander, after  the  proposition  to  name  Phokion  had 
been  made  and  rejected^.  But  during  this  interval, 
there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations, 
or  even  to  keep  the  army  together ;  so  that  the 
precious  moments  for  rendering  the  blockade  really 
stringent,  were  lost,  and  Antipater  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus 
from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position 
of  Antipater  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that 
he  solicited  peace,  but  was  required  by  the  besiegers 
to  surrender  at  discretion^ — with  which  condition 
he  refused  to  comply. 
B.C.323-  Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
tumnto       competent  officer.      But  before  he   could  reduce 

winter. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  13-15. 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  11;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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Lamia,  Lieonnatus  with  a  Macedonian  army  had  LeonnatiM, 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and  arrived  at  ^^donUn^ 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly.    So  many  of  the  Grecian  XSl  ^ 
contingents  had  left  the  camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  j|||^  ^ 
not  strong  enough  at  once  to  continue  the  blockade  **»  ^^^^ 

^  °  and  death. 

and  to  combat  the  relieving  army.     Accordingly,  Andpater 
be  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved  off  by  rapid  h^^ 
marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipater.  t^™.  oi^^ 
He  accomplished  this  operation  with  vigour  and  «>™«°»nd- 
success.    Through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry  under  Menon,  he  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Lieon- 
natus, who  was  himself  slain^;  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed, 
retired  from   the  plain  to  more  difficult  ground, 
leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  with  the 
dead  bodies.     On  the  very  next  day,  Antipater 
came  up  with  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took 
command  of  the  defeated  army.     He  did  not  how- 
ever think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  combat,  but 
withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  Macedonia, 
keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavalry  *. 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  opera-  war  carried 
tions  m  Thessaly,  it  appears  that  war  was  carried  between 
on  actively  by  sea.    We  hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  donian  Md 
with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  Rhamnus  on  the  eastern  ^j!l!"'^° 
coast  of  Attica,   repulsed  by  Phokion ;  also  of  a 
Macedonian  fleet,  of  240  sail,  under  Kleitus,  en- 
gaging in. two  battles  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Eetion,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades,  at  the 

'  Plutarch^  Phokion,  25 ;   Diodor.  xviii.  14,  15 :  compare  Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus,  1.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  15. 
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mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the  western  ^tolian 
coast.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  both  actions, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Athens  to  build  new 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sus- 
tained ^    Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  purposes  or  details  of  these  proceedings.     But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  were 
attacking  iEtolia  through  (Eniadse,  the  citizens  of 
which  town    had    recently  been  expelled  by  the 
^tolians^ ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  JBtolian  contingent  was  withdrawn 
from  Thessaly. 
B.C.323,         In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the 
Rdufunce  ^ausc  of  Pan-helleuic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole 
of^the        prosperous.     Though  the  capital  opportunity  had 
tiogenu      been  missed,  of  taking  Antipater  captive  in  Lamia, 
on  long,      still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was 
M^cc"*^     unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia, 
te^Th^y  *^  regain  his  footing.    The  Grecian  contingents  had 
if  thinned    bchaved  with  bravery  and  unanimity  in  prosecution 

by  many  "^  j  r 

returning  of  the  commou  purposc;  and  what  had  been  already 
achieved  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  rising, 
as  a  fair  risk,  promising  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like 
trained  Macedonian  soldiers.  After  a  term  of  ser- 
vice not  much  prolonged,  they  wanted  to  go  back 
to  their  families  and  properties,  hardly  less  after  a 
victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of 
Antiphilus  in  Thessaly  became  much  thinned^, 
though  still  remaining  large  enough  to  keep  back 
the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,  even  aug- 
mented as  they  had  been   by  Leonnatus — and  to 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  15.         ^  Diodor.  xviii.  8.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  17. 
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compel  him  to  await  the  still  more  powerful  rein- 
forcement  destined  to  follow  under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Expected 
Macedonian  commanders — Antipater,  Leonnatus,  Kntenuto 
and  Kraterus — ^it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  June  Antf^r. 
323  B.C.,  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  and  to  STtw^n^uie 
review  the  condition  into  which  his  vast  and  mighty  ^■«*^?- 
empire  had  fallen.    I  shall  do  this  briefly,  and  only  cen. 
so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last  struggles  and  final 
subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  suteofthe 

^  *     ^  *     regal  fiuni- 

at  Babylon  with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  i7»  ud  of 
discord.   He  left  no  ofiBpring,  except  a  child  named  nUngeoe. 
Herakles,  by  his  mistress  BarsinS.    Roxana,  one  of  d\e^%!^er 
his  wives,  was  indeed  pregnant ;  and  amidst  the  JiexjIJJJ'ir^ 
uncertainties  of  the  moment,  the  first  disposition 
of  many  was  to  await  the  birth  of  her  child.     She 
herself,  anxious  to  shut  out  rivalry,  caused  Statira, 
the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last  married,  to  be 
entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister  \ 
There  was  however  at  Babylon  a  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, named  Aridaeus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessa- 
lian  mistress),  already  of  full  age  though  feeble  in 
intelligence,  towards  whom    a    still    larger  party 
leaned.    In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother — Kleopatra,   his  sister,  widow  of 
the  Epirotic  Alexander  —  and  Kynan^*,    another 
sister,  widow  of  Amyntas  (cousin  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him) ;  all  of  them  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the 

>  Plutarch,  Alexand.  77. 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebua  pott  Alexandrum,  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 
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deceased  conqueror,  in  the  scramble  now  opened 
for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and 
the  infantry  at  Babylon,  Aridaeos  was  proclaimed 
king  under  the  name  of  Philip  Aridaeus.  Peititkkas 
was  named  as  his  guardian  and  chief  minister; 
among  the  other  chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies 
and  fractions  of  the  empire  were  distributed.  Elgypt 
and  Libya  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy;  Syria  to 
Laomedon ;  Kilikia  to  Phil6tas ;  Pamphylia,  Lykia, 
and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  Antigonus ;  Karia,  to 
Asander ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Hellespontine 
Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus;  Kappadokia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  the  Kardian  Eumenes  ;  Media,  to  Pithon. 
The  eastern  satrapies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the 
Chersonese  to  Lysimachus ;  the  countries  west  of 
Thrace,  including  (along  with  Illyrians,  Triballi, 
Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to 
Antipater  and  Kraterus^  We  thus  find  the  Gre- 
cian cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  frag* 
ments  of  the  vast  intestate  estate  left  by  Alexander. 
The  empty  form  of  convening  and  consulting  a 
synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  as 
local  lieutenants,  administering  portions  of  an  em- 
pire one  and  indivisible  under  Aridaeus.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  who  enjoyed  central  authority,  bearing 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexand.  ut  supra ;  Diodor.  xviii.  3,  4 ; 
Curtiua,  x.  10 ;  Dexippiu,  Fragmenta  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  82.  ap.  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gnec.  vol.  iii.  p.  667,  cd.  Didot  (De  Rebus  Post  Alexandnim). 
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on  the  entire  empire,  were,  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of 
the  horse  (the  post  occupied  by  HephaBstion  until  his 
death),  a  sort  of  vizir  \  and  Seleukus,  commander 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  No  one  at  this  moment 
talked  of  dividing  the  empire.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  Ari- 
dffius,  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more 
than  the  imperial  name,  and  to  engross  for  himself 
the  real  authority.  Still,  however,  in  his  disputes 
with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented  the  imperial 
family,  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire^  contending 
against  severalty  and  local  independence.  In  this 
task  (besides  his  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and 
most  effective  auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until  his 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia  from  the  local  chief 
Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all  through 
the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eu- 
menes, to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  general 
scheme  of  division^. 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  Liit  ofpro- 
in  Kilikia,  af  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Mace-  i^ed  b^'* 
donian  soldiers.     He  had  been  directed  to  conduct  auhrume 
them  home  into  Macedonia,  with  orders  to  remain  ^^^ 
there  himself  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  The  fpene- 

,  __  rab  dismiss 

come  over  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements.    Kra-  them  as  too 
terus  had  with  him  a  paper  of  written  instructions  pims  of 
from  Alexander,  embodying  projects  on  the  most  ][^d  ki"^' 
gigantic  scale  ;  for  western  conquest — transporta-  p*^^ 

*  Arrian  and  Dexippus— De  Reb.  post  Alex,  ui  iupra  i  compare 
Diodor.  xriii.  48. 
'  Diodor.  xviii.  16. 
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tion  of  inhabitants  by  wholesale  from  Europe  into 
Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe — erection  of  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia, &c.  This  list  was  submitted  by  Perdikkas 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dis- 
missed the  projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but 
Alexander  to  think  of\  Kraterus  and  Antipater 
had  each  a  concurrent  claim  to  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, and  the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted 
these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not  venturing  to 
exclude  either.  Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  these  great  Macedonian  officers,  Leonnatus  also 
cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap 
of  the  Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, and  had  received  propositions  from  Kleopatra 
at  Pella,  inviting  him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the 
government  of  Macedonia.  About  the  same  time, 
urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him  (through 
Hekataeus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  im- 
mediately after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of 
Lamia,  entreating  his  cooperation  against  the 
Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came^  intending 
to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to 
dispossess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
marry  Kleopatra^.  This  scheme  remained  unexe- 
cuted, because  (as  has  been  already  related)  Leon- 
natus was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave  misfor- 
tune ;  to  Antipater,  it  was  an  advantage  which 
more  than  countervailed  the  defeat,  since  it  relieved 
him  from  a  dangerous  rival, 
■.c.  3S2.         It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus 

'  Diodor.  xTiii.  4.  '  Plutarch,  Eumenea,  3. 
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found  leisure  to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.  Kntenit 
By  this  junction,  Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  ^!^io"  ' 
command,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ^^^£^'* 
army — 40,000  heavy  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  J^*^* 
3000  archers  and  stingers.    He  again  marched  into  B«tue  or 

Knumon  in 

Thessaly  against  the  Greeks  under  Antiphilus ;  and  Thenaiy. 
the  two  armies  came  in  sight  oa  the  Thessalian  JS«T' 
plains  near  Krannon.  The  Grecian  army  consisted  tie^oJ^i^ 
of  25,000  infantry,  and  3500  cavalry— the  latter,  '^^^^ 
Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable  efficiency,  one. 
The  soldiers  in  general  were  brave,  but  insubor- 
dinate ;  while  the  contingents  of  many  cities  had 
gone  home  without  returning,  in  spite  of  urgent 
remonstrances  from  the  commander.  Hoping  to 
be  rejoined  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and 
Menon  tried  at  first  to  defer  fighting ;  but  Anti- 
pater  forced  them  to  a  battle.  Though  Menon  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were 
unable  to  resist  the  superior  number  of  Antipater's 
infantry  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx. 
They  were  beaten  back  and  gave  way,  yet  retiring 
in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighbour- 
ing ground,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
victorious  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to 
have  been  500  men;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120^ 
The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.c.)  was 
no  way  decisive  or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably 
have  crushed  the  spirit  of  Leosthenes,  had  he  been 
alive  and  in  command.  The  coming  up  of  the  ab- 
sentee contingents   might  still  have  enabled  the 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  17;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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Greeks  to  make  head.  But  Antiphilus  and  Menon, 
after  holding  counsel,  declined  to  await  and  acce- 
lerate that  junction.  They  thought  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  open  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Antipater ;  who  however  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  would  not  recognise  or  treat 
with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would 
receive  no  propositions  except  from  each  city  seve- 
rally. Upon  this  the  Grecian  commanders  at  once 
resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  invoke  rein- 
forcements from  their  countrymen.  But  their  own 
manifestation  of  timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance 
that  remained  of  such  reinforcements  arriving. 
While  Antipater  commenced  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful course  of  action  against  the  Thessalian  cities 
separately,  the  Greeks  became  more  and  more  di- 
spirited and  alarmed.  City  after  city  sent  its  en- 
voys to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who  granted 
lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the  Athenians 
and  iStolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  combined  Gre- 
cian army  was  dispersed ;  Antiphilus  with  the  Athe- 
nians returned  into  Attica;  Antipater  followed 
them  southward  as  far  as  Boeotia,  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the  Kadmeia, 
once  the  Hellenic  Thebes — within  two  days*  march 
of  Athens  ^ 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  the  Athenians  had  no  means  of 
defence.  The  principal  anti-Macedonian  orators, 
especially  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  retired  from 
the  city  at  once,  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  temples 
of  Kalauria  and  Mgin^.     Phokion  and  Demades, 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  17;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  26. 
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as  the  envoys  most  acceptable  to  Antipater,  were  Amipater 
sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  of  the  submission  of  army  tn 
the  city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient  terms.     De-  Ath^nslTft 
mades  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time  disfran-  un"bie"to 
chised  and    disqualified    from    public    speaking —  mMihene«*' 
having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some  and  the 

other  anti- 

say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon ;  Macedo- 
but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to  "on  uke 
enable    him  to  resume    his   functions  of  citizen.  Sawy  of"*" 
Neither  Phokion  nor  Demades,  however,  could  pre-  xcnolra- 
vail  upon  Antipater  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  iM,and 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at  discretion ;  the  same  Antipater. 
terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  from  Antipater 
himself  at  Lamia.     Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward   into  Attica,  to   dictate   terms 
under  the  w^alls  of  Athens  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
diflSculty  that  Phokion  obtained  the  abandonment 
of  this  intention ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens 
with  the  answer.    The  people  had  no  choice  except 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipater^; 
and  Phokion  and  Demades  came  back  to  Thebes 
to  learn  his  determination.     This  time,  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrates — the 
successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as    presiding 
teacher  in  the  school  of  the  Academy.     Though 
not  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Xenokrates  had  long  re- 
sided there  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  dignified 
character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  effi- 

'  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  held  a  bold 
language  and  taken  active  part  against  Antipater  throughout  the  La- 
mian  war,  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  public  harangue  recommending 
resistance  even  at  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was  the  story  con- 
nected with  his  statue,  erected  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Athens,  repre- 
senting him  in  the  costume  of  an  orator,  but  with  a  sword  in  hand — 
Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  847  :  compare  Polybiua,  xii.  13. 
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cacious  in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror. 
Aristotle  had  quitted  Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this 
time ;  otherwise  he,  the  personal  friend  of  Anti- 
pater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this 
painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did 
no  good,  being  harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to 
silence,  by  Antipater.  One  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  rival  of 
Aristotle;  and  it  must  be  added,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent 
tone  than  either  of  the  other  envoys*, 
^j;^.^^  According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater, 
poMdupon  the  Athenians  were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 

Athena  by        .  ,,  i-^i  jtn 

Antipater.  the  wholc  cost  of  thc  war ;  to  surrender  Demo- 
sthenes, Hyperides,  and  seemingly  at  least  two 
other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  to  receive  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  Muuychia;  to  abandon  their 
democratical  constitution  and  disfranchise  all  their 
poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be 
transported  from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new 
lands  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  Athenian  colonists 
in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed  and  the  island 
retransferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these 
terms  with  satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable. 
Xenokrates  entered  against  them  the  strongest 
protest  which  the  occasion  admitted,  when  he  said^ 
— *'  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms 
are  moderate  ;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe."   To 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  18. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27.  Ol  fup  oZv  SKkoi  nptafitis  tjyannifraif  ms 
ifuXavBpwwovg  rhs  btakvo'tif,  irXi^v  rov  SSevoKpdrovt,  &c.  Pausaniat 
even  states  (vii.  10,  I)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to  grant  more 
lenient  terms,  hut  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Demades. 
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Phokion's  entreaty,  that  the  introductioQ  of  the 
garrisoQ  might  be  dispensed  with,  Antipater  replied 
in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the  garrison  would 
be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athe- 
nian exile  there  present,  repelled  the  proposition 
with  scorn.  Respecting  the  island  of  Samos,  Anti- 
pater was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  Ditfhni- 
imagine  that  he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  Lddil^. 
against  Athens,  such  as  Alexander  had  pronounced  ^e^*S«o 
and   executed   against  Thebes.     Under  no  other  5JJJ|^„ 
comparison  can  they  appear  lenient.    Out  of  2 1 ,000  ciOiena. 
qualified  citizens  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  2000  drachmae 
were  condemned  to  disfranchisement  and  deporta- 
tion.    The  number  below  this  prescribed  qualifica- 
tion, who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.     They  were  set  aside  as 
turbulent,  noisy  democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citi- 
zens, the  **  party  of  order,"  were  left  in  exclusive 
possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the 
city.    The  condemned  12,000  were  deported  out 
of  Attica,  some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  lUyrian 
or  Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic 
territory.     Besides  the  multitude  banished  simply 
on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked 
anti-Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  in- 
cluding Agnonides,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and 
one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when  accused  respect- 
ing the  Harpalian  treasures*.     At  the  request  of 

^  See  Fragments  of  Ilyperides  adv.  Demosth.  p.  61-65,  ed.  Ba- 
biiigton. 
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Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  depor- 
tation less   sweeping  than   he  had  originally  in- 
tended, so  far  as  to  permit  some  exiles,  Agnonide& 
among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus^     We  shall  see  him  presently  contem- 
plating a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the 
iEtolian  people. 
roir^Jd  b         ^^  ^®  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important 
tb«  deport-  revolution,  not  only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less 
Athena—     than  One-half  of  her  citizen  population^  but  invol- 
nhn  g^ri.   ving  a  deportation  fraught  with  individual  hardship 
JSI/oI^-^    and  suflFering,  is  communicated  to  us  only  in  two 
^^^         or  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  with- 
out any  details  from  contemporary  observers.    It  is 
called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  the  name  of 
that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising, 
compared  with  what  he  found  established.     The 
deportation   ordained   by  Antipater  must   indeed 
have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of  Athens  a 
state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  18.  ovroi  fiivodp  Svrts  irXtiovs  rSiv  fivpiav  (instead  of 
Iko'fivplw,  which  seems  a  mistake)  koI  dc(r;(iXioi>v  fttrtardBrfa'ay  cic  ryjt 
irarpidof  oi  dc  lijv  iapitrfuvrjv  rififitrip  txo¥T€s  ircpl  ivpaxKrxi^iovs,  cin-f- 
htixBfiirav  Kvpioi  r^p  re  ir6\tias  leai  rris  x^P^^y  '^^'  '^o^^  ^o^^  26X<ovos 
pSfiovs  iiroKirtvovTo,     Plutarch  states  the  disfranchised  as  above  12,000. 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  28,  29.  "Opvs  d*  oSv  6  ^»kI»w  icai  (fivy^v  dnriX' 
Xa^f  noXkovs  btrjBcU  tov  ^AvTiwdTpov  Koi  (pivyovtn  dicTrpd^aro,  prg 
KoBaTTtp  oi  XoifToi  tS>v  fX€0iarTafi€V€dV  vtrrp  to,  Kepavi/ia  Spi]  koi  t6v  Tui- 
vapov  tKimrfiP  rrjs  '£XXador,  aXX'  cV  IlcXon'owifO'^  KoroiKtiv,  t>p  ^p  «cai 
^Ayptavibtfi  6  avKo<f)dpnjs, 

Diodorus  and  Phitarch  (c.  29)  mention  that  Antipater  assigned  re- 
sidences in  Thrace  for  the  expatriated.  Those  who  went  beyond  the 
Reraunian  mountains  must  have  gone  either  to  the  Illyrian  coast, 
ApoUonia  or  Epidamnus — or  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Those  who 
went  beyond  Tienanis  would  probably  be  sent  to  Libya :  see  Thucy- 
dides,  vii.  19,  10;  vii.  50,  2. 
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which  Solon  describes  as  having  preceded  his  Seis- 
achtheia,  or  measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors  \ 
What  rules  the  nine  thousand  remaining  citizens 
adopted  for  their  new  constitution,  we  do  not  know. 
Whatever  they  did,  must  now  have  been  subject  to 
the  consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  gar* 
rison,  which  entered  Munychia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Menylius,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  Boedromion  (September),  rather  more  than 
a  month  after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of 
its  entry  presented  a  sorrowful  contrast.  It  was 
the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual  ceremony  of 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the  multitu- 
dinous festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the 
Grod  lacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis^. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  b.c.s2s, 

•  r-n^  1  October. 

was,  to  condemn  to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  Dg^^.^,,^ 
the  distinguished  anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  "««•»  Hypc- 
already  fled — Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  othen,  are 
and  Himerseus,  brother  of  the  citizen  afterwards  trdeaThTn 
celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.     The  three  lence"^An- 
last  having  taken  refuge  in  iEgina,  and  Demosthenes  ggP„"]"^,fl, 
in  Kalauria,  all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  <^«"  ^^ 
Athenian  sentence,  but  not  beyond  that   of  the  sciec  the 
Macedonian   sword.      At  this   miserable   season,  ex'n^!"  iie 
Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Macedonian  niesVo^^*"" 
leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  ^'**'^- 
the  Lamian  war.     The  officers  of  Antipater,  called 
in  the  language  of  the  time  the  Exile-Hunters^, 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  tKjreiroXiopKfifuvois  tt^Kto'av :  compare  So- 
lon, Fragment  28,  ed.  Gaisford. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  2S. 

■  Plutarch,  Demosth.  28.  'Apxias  6  KkrfBiis  ^vyadoBtipas,  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846. 
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were  everywhere  on  the  look-out  to  seize  these 
proscribed  men ;  many  of  the  orators,  from  other 
cities  as  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain  ;  and  there 
was  no  refuge  except  the  mountains  of^tolia  for  any 
of  them\  One  of  these  officers,  a  Thurian  named 
Archias,  who  had  once  been  a  tragic  actor,  passed 
over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to  i£gina, 
where  he  seized  the  three  Athenian  orators — Hype- 
rides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himeraeus — dragging  them 
out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ^akeion  or  chapel  of 
iEakus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners  to  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  forward  with 
his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleonae  in  Peloponnesus. 
All  were  there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is 
even  said,  and  on  respectable  authority,  that  the 
tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out  before  he  was  slain ; 
according  to  another  statement,  he  himself  bit  it 
out — being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to 
make  revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting 
the  details  of  his  death,  there  were  several  different 
stories*, 
octobc?!  Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater, 

Demosthe.  Archias  proceeded  with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria 
wnctuary  ^°  scarch  of  Demostheucs.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
at  Kalauria   thcrc  situatcd,  iu  wWch  the  orator  had  taken  sanc- 

— Archiai 

witii  Thra-  tuary,  was  held  in  such  high  veneration,  that  Ar- 
comer  ro""^"  chias,  hcsitatiug  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to 

Mize  him-* 

he  takes  '  Polybius,  ix.  29,  30.   This  is  stated,  as  matter  of  traditional  pride, 

poi»oii,  and    by  an  Mtohan  speaker  more  than  a  century  afterwards.    In  the  speech 

of  his  Akamanian  opponent,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it — while 

the  fact  is  in  itself  highly  probable. 

See  Wcstermann,  Gcschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechcnland, 
ch.  71  >  note  4. 

«  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  28 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p  84D ;  Photius, 
p.  49(». 
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persuade  him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under  pro- 
mise that  he  should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, well  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  dose 
was  beginning  to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the  sacred 
ground,  expiring  immediately  after  he  had  passed 
the  boundary.  The  accompanying  circumstances 
were  recounted  in  several  different  ways^  Erato- 
sthenes (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round 
his  arm ;  others  said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a 
linen  bag  round  his  neck ;  according  to  a  third 
story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he 
was  seen  to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last 
letter  to  Antipater.  Amidst  these  contradictory  de- 
tails, we  can  only  affirm  as  certain,  that  the  poison 
which  he  had  provided  beforehand  preserved  him 
from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  from 
having  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  most  remarkable 
assertion  was  that  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  De- 
mosthenes, made  in  his  harangues  at  Athens  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Demochares  asserted  that  his 
uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly 
withdrawn  from  the  world  by  a  special  providence 
of  the  Gods,  just  at  the  moment  essential  to  rescue 
him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.     It  is 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30.  tS>v  d*  aXXo>y,  oo-oi  y€ypd<f>aa'l  ri  ntpl 
aifTov,  frafjLTToWol  b*  €la\,  ras  dui<l>opas  ovk  dvajKcuop  fVf^cX- 
0U9,  &c. 

The  taunts  on  Archias's  profession,  as  an  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent 
actor,  which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  (c.  29),  ap- 
pear to  me  not  worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  occasion ;  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  avouched  to  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  Whatever 
bitterness  of  spirit  Demosthenes  might  choose  to  manifest,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  surely  be  vented  on  the  chief  enemy,  Antipater ;  not 
upon  the  mere  instrument. 
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not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vein 
of  sentiment  afterwards  prevalent,  that  Archias  the 
Exile-Hunter  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the 
utmost  dishonour  and  wretchedness^ 

Miserable  The  violcnt  dcaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the 
disfranchisement  and  deportation  of  the  Athenian 
Demos,  the   suppression   of  the  public   Dikaste* 

Deraosihe-  j.jeg^  jhc  occupatiou  of  Athcus  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  of  Greece  generally  by  Macedonian 
Exile-Hunters — are  events  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  and  marking  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world.  Of 
Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general 
fact,  that  he  maintained  from  first  to  last,  and  with 
oratorical  ability  inferior  only  to  Demosthenes,  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  dominion  over 
Greece  ;  though  his  prosecution  of  Demosthenes 
respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  far  as 
it  comes  before  us)  discreditable.  Of  Demosthenes, 
we  know  more — enough  to  form  a  judgment  of  him 
both  as  citizen  and  statesman.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  we 
have  before  us  his  first  Philippic,  delivered  thirty 
years  before  (352-351  b.c).  We  are  thus  sure,  that 
even  at  that  early  day,  he  took  a  sagacious  and 
provident  measure  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
Grecian  liberty  from  the  energy  and  encroachuients 
of  Philip.  He  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  this 
coming  danger,  at  a  time  when  the  older  and  more 
influential  politicians  either  could  not  or  would  not 
see  it ;  be  called  aloud  upon  his  fellow-citizens  for 
personal  service  and  pecuniary  contributions,  en- 

'  Plutarch.  Deraosth.  30;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846;  Photiu«, 
p.  49-1 ;  Arhan,  De  Rebus  i^ost  Alexand.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 
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forcing  the  call  by  all  the  artifices  of  consummate 
oratory,  when  such  distasteful  propositions  only 
entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself.  At  the  period 
when  Demosthenes  first  addressed  these  earnest 
appeals  to  his  countrymen,  long  before  the  fall  of 
Olynthus,  the  power  of  Philip,  though  formidable, 
might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well  within  the 
limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  so  kept,  had  Demosthenes  possessed 
in  351  B.C.  as  much  public  influence  as  he  had 
acquired  ten  years  afterwards,  in  341  b.c. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as 
a  public  adviser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chreroneia, 
we  trace  the  same  combination  of  earnest  patriotism 
with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy.  During  the 
three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his 
counsel ;  and  disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  mili- 
tary results  of  that  war,  for  which  Demosthenes 
could  not  be  responsible — its  earlier  periods  were 
creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was 
the  best  that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic 
management  universally  triumphant.  But  what 
invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of  Demosthenes 
with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were  not  simply 
Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Panhellenic  also. 
It  was  not  Athens  only  that  he  sought  to  defend 
against  Philip,  but  the  whole  Hellenic  world.  In 
this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors 
for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles,  Archi- 
damus,  Agesilaus,  Epaminondas ;  whose  policy  was 
Athenian, Spartan, Theban,ratherthanHellenic.  He 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  it,  when 
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the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  against 
Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  in- 
terest with  collective  Greece.  The  sentiments  to 
which  Demosthenes  appeals  throughout  his  nume- 
rous orations,  are  those  of  the  noblest  and  largest 
patriotism  ;  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient  Grecian 
sentiment,  of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable 
existence^ — but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that 
these  blessings  could  only  be  preserved  by  toil,  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and  willingness  to  brave 
hard  and  steady  personal  service. 

From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
in  335  B.C.,  to  the  Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the 
policy  of  Athens  neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted 
by  Demosthenes.  But  condemned  as  he  was  to 
comparative  inefiicacy,  he  yet  rendered  material 
service  to  Athens,  in  the  Harpalian  affair  of  324  b.c. 
If,  instead  of  opposing  the  alliance  of  the  city  with 
Harpalus,  he  had  supported  it  as  warmly  as  Hy- 
perides — the  exaggerated  promises  of  the  exile  might 
probably  have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been 
declared  against  Alexander.  In  respect  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I 
have  already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  inno- 
cent. The  Lamian  war,  the  closing  scene  of  his 
activity,  was  not  of  his  original  suggestion,  since 
he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement.  But  he  threw 
himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardour,  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number 
of   adhesions   which   it  obtained   from   so   many 

'  Demosthenes,   De  Corona,  p.  324.    ovroi — r^v  ikfvB^picaf  Ka\  rh 
firjdtva  ^X'^*'^  ^t(rir6Tfju  avrmvy  &  roc(  irportpois  ^EXXrjatv  opoi  rtav  uyoBiuf 
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Grecian  states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result,  it 
was,  like  the  battle  of  Cbseroneia,  a  glorious  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty,  undertaken 
under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in 
calculating  on  distractions  in  the  empire  left  by 
Alexander — on  mutual  hostility  among  the  principal 
oflScers — and  on  the  probability  of  having  only  to 
make  head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with 
little  or  no  reinforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as 
the  enterprise  ultimately  proved,  yet  the  risk  was 
one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an  object 
at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted 
another  year,  its  termination  would  probably  have 
been  very  different.  We  shall  see  this  presently 
when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic  events.  After  a 
catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech  in 
Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  Demos  to 
distant  lands,  Demosthenes  himself  could  hardly 
have  desired ,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  prolong  his 
existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private 
litigants,  occasionally  also  for  himself,  before  the 
Dikastery — and  of  the  numerous  stimulating  and 
admonitory  harangues,  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  These  harangues  serve  to  us,  not  only 
as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  an 
orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free 
Grecian  life,  as  an  acting  and  working  reality. 
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FROM  THE  LAMIAN  VAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

The  death  of  DemostheDes,  with  its  tragical  cir- 
cumstances recounted  in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the 
whole  less  melancholy  than  the  prolonged  life  of 
Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  a 
city  half-depopulated,  where  he  had  been  born  a 
free  citizen,  and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to 
administer  as  a  free  community.  The  dishonour  of 
Phokion's  position  must  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  vio- 
lent deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and 
out  of  the  compulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  set- 
tlers from  Samos;  which  island  was  now  taken 
from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it  forty-three 
years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to 
their  recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in 
the  name  of  Aridaeus^  Occupying  this  obnoxious 
elevation,  Pbokion  exercised  authority  with  his 
usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting  himself  to 
guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept 

'  Diodor.  xv'm.  18;  IHogen.  Laert.  x.  1,  1.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  in  the  Tenth  Volume  of  this  Histoiy  (Ch.  Ixxix.  p.  40/,  note], 
that  Diodorus  is  correct  in  giving  forty-three  years,  as  the  duration  of 
the  Athenian  Kleruchies  in  Samos ;  although  both  Wesaeling  and  Mr. 
Clinton  impugn  his  statement.  The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samoa 
bef/an  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Timotheus,  in 
!SC}(y-3G5  B.C. ;  but  additional  batches  of  colonists  were  sent  thidier  in 
later  years. 
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up  friendly  intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyl- 
lus»  though  refusing  all  presents  both  from  him  and 
from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to  bestow  the 
gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  Xenokrates, 
who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman ; 
but  Xenokrates  declined  the  oflfer,  remarking,  that 
he  would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitution  against 
which  he  had  protested  as  envoy  ^  This  mark  of 
courageous  independence,  not  a  little  remarkable 
while  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city, 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pliant  submission  of 
Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  B.c.322fo 
remodelled    the    cities,   Argos,    Megalopolis,  and  furon*"J 
others,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens;  installing  in  each  ^*"|'^''* 
an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — sometimes  with  a  pur^g  and 
Macedonian  garrison — and  putting  to  death,  deport-  [hrptii! 
ing,or  expelling, hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democrat-  Ji^"^"*"  He 
ical  citizens^.    Havine;  completed  the  subjugation  of  «"»«'^«  *^>e 
Peloponnesus,  he  passed  across  the  Connthian  Gulf  with  a  view 
to  attack  the  ^tolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  re-  uigthem' 
maining  unsubdued.     It  was  the  purpose  of  Anti-  ASa!*^is 
pater,  not  merely  to  conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  J^^" 
people,  but  to  transport  them  in  mass  across  into  neceM*ry 

,  m  nSia  *  tic 

Asia,  and  march  them  up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  conciudesa 

pacification 
with  the 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  29,  30.  -fitolians. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  55,  56,  57,  68,  69.  <f>av€pov  d'  ovroy,  m  Kdtro'avSpos 
T&p  Kara  r^v  *EWd8a  TToXfO)!/  duBt^erai,  dih  t6  ras  y^v  avrSiv  irarpiKois 
ifipcvpais  (f>v\d'rr€a3cuy  ras  d*  vn  6\iyap\uiiv  dioutiia'Bai,  Kvpiivofiivas 
vtrh  T&v  * AvTiirdrpov  <f>ik<av  Koi  ^ivtou. 

That  citizens  were  not  only  banished,  but  deported,  by  Antipater  from 
Tarious  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we  may  see  from  the  edict  issued 
by  Polysperchon  shortly  after  the  death  of  Antipater  (Diod.  xviii.  66) — 
Koi  Tovs  fi€TaarTdvTas  ^  ^vyovras  vn6  tS>p  fHLtripci>v  arparrjySiv  (i.  e. 
Antipater  and  Kraterus),  d<^*  hv  xpdvtov  'AXt^avdpog  €ls  r^y  *Aa'iap 
hii^riy  Kardyofxcv,  &c. 
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time,  and  take  Kleopatra ;  to  whom  secret  assurances 
from  him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes.  Kynand 
also  (daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew 
Amyntas)  a  warlike  and  ambitious  woman,  had 
brought  into  Asia  her  daughter  Eurydikd  for  the 
purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip  Aridaeus. 
Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  probably  insti- 
gated by  Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  Alketas 
put  Kynan6  to  death.  But  the  indignation  excited 
among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furious  as 
to  menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Eurydik£\ 
Antigoniu  All  thesc  iutrigucs  were  going  on  through  the 
intrigues,^  summer  of  322  b.c,  while  the  Lamian  war  was  still 
thlrato**'*  eflPectively  prosecuted  by  the  Greeks.  About  the 
wSfK«r  autumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  (called  Mono- 
terut.  phthalmus),  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  these 
secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas;  who,  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Apprised  of  his  danger, 
Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe 
to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with  the  hostile 
manceuvres  of  Perdikkas ;  upon  which  news,  the 
two  generals,  immediately  abandoning  the  ^toliaa 
war,  withdrew  their  army  from  Greece  for  the  more 
important  object  of  counteracting  Perdikkas  in 
Asia. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  23 ;  Arrifliiy  De  Rebus  port  Alex.  Ti.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
92.  Diodoms  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Kynand  or  Kynna,  in  another 
place  (zix.  52). 

Compare  Polysenus,  yiii.  60 — ^who  mentions  the  murder  of  Kynand 
by  Alketas,  but  gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  her  purpose 
in  passing  into  Asia. 

About  Kynand,  see  Duris,  Fragm.  24,  in  Fragment.  Hirt.  Grsc.  vol.  ii. 
p«  475 ;  Athense.  xiii.  p.  560. 
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To  uSy  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  V^p'^p*' 
belong  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.  And  of  fortune 
we  see,  by  the  events  just  noticed,  how  unpro-  oJeei^jn 
pitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  turns  of  Fortune,  ^ITiS^m 
throughout  the  Lamian  war :  the  grave  of  Grecian 
liberty,  not  for  the  actual  combatants  only,  but 
for  their  posterity  also^  Until  the  battle  of 
Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  everything 
fell  out  so  as  to  relieve  Antipater  from  embar- 
rassment, and  impart  to  him  double  force.  The 
intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella,  who  were  well 
known  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leonnatus^  next 
Perdikkas,  against  him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at  least  weak- 
ened, if  not  paralysed ;  had  Perdikkas  declared 
himself  earlier,  the  forces  of  Antipater  must  have 
been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the  battle  of 
Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue. 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater, 
it  was  his  policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with 
the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find  him  presently  doing 
with  the  iEtolians  ^.  Through  causes  thus  purely 
accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free, 

'  The  fine  lines  of  Lucan  (Phan.  vii.  640)  on  the  effects  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  may  be  cited  here : — 

"  Majus  ab  hac  ade,  quam  quod  sua  siecula  ferrent, 
Yulnus  habent  popidi :  plus  est  quam  vita  salusque 
Quod  perit :  in  totum  mundi  prostemimur  aevum. 
Yindtur  his  gladiis  omnis,  quse  serviet,  setas. 
Proxima  quid  soboles,  aut  quid  meruere  nepotes. 
In  regnum  nasci  ?"  &c. 

•  Diodor.  xviii.  38.  'Ain-iirorpov  d'  tls  Trjp  *Kfriav  dia/9€^i;ic($roff,  Atr»- 
Xol  Karh  riii  npht  ntpdiKKav  o'vvBrfKas  tfrrpartvanv  tls  r^r  Ocr- 
raXiop,  &c. 
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but  armed  with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from 
Leonnatus  and  Kraterus,  to  close  the  Lamian  war. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was  therefore  in 
great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Licosthenes  himself.  Such 
issue  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  pro- 
ject was  desperate  or  ill-conceived  on  the  part  of 
its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to  reckon,  among 
the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 
B.C.8S1.  In  the  spring  of  321  b.c,  Antipater  and  Kra- 

^Kn^  terus,  having  concerted  operations  with  Ptolemy 
terns  in  go vcmor  of  Egyy  t,  crossed  into  Asia  and  began  their 
dikkat  *  conflict  with  Perdikkas ;  who  himself,  having  the 
^cklpt^  kings  along  with  him,  marched  against  Egypt  to 
iBwrptrbnt  ^^^ack  Ptolcmy ;  leaving  his  brother  Alketas,  in 
is  killed  by  conjunction  with  Eumenes  as  general,  to  maintain 

a  mutiny  of  •'  a  -%  r*  a    t 

his  own       his  causc  in  Kappadokia  and  Asia  Minor.  Alketas, 
Uni^'of     discouraged  by  the  adverse  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
Ptoiemy,''    donians  generally,  threw  up  the  enterprize  as  hope- 
^^^^"j^   less.     But  Eumenes,  though  embarrassed  and  me- 
^stnbution  naced  in  every  way  by  the  treacherous  jealousy  of 
satrapies,     his  owu  Macedouiau  officers,  and  by  the  discontent 
Tripara-      of  the  soldicrs  against  him  as  a  Greek — and  though 
*'**^         compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  the  fact 
that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  com- 
manded on  the  opposite  side, — displayed  neverthe- 
less so  much  ability  that  he  gained  an  important 
victory  \  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Kraterus 
perished.      Neoptolemus  was  killed  by  Eumenes 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  7 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c  4.  Eumenes 
had  trained  a  body  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cavalry  to  fight  in  close 
combat  with  the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Macedonian  Companions 
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with  his  own  hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  despe- 
rate in  the  extreme  and  long  doubtful,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himseir.  After  the 
victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  ex- 
piring from  his  wound.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the 
sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to  restore  the  dying  man ; 
and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  trans- 
mitted into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour 
of  Eumenes,  together  with  the  death  of  two  such 
important  officers  as  Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus — 
proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without  ser- 
ving the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his 
chief  did  not  live  to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was 
80  overbearing  and  tyrannical  in  his  demeanour 
towards  the  other  officers — and  withal  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile — that  his  own  army 
mutinied  and  slew  him^.  His  troops  joined  Ptolemy, 
whose  conciliatory  behaviour  gained  their  goodwill. 
Only  two  days  after  this  revolution,  a  messenger 
from  Eumenes  reached  the  camp,  announcing  his 
victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had  this  Intel- 
ligence  been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
might  have  been  sensibly  altered.     Eumenes  would 

— relinquishing  tliej  avclin,  the  missiles,  and  the  alternation  of  charging 
and  retiring,  usual  to  Asiatics. 

IKodorus  (xviii.  30,  31,  32)  gives  an  account  at  some  length  of  this 
battle.  He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably  have  borrowed  from 
Hieronymus  of  Kardia. 

*  Arrian,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  xiii.  8 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  33. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  36. 
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have  occupied  the  most  commanding  position  in 
Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexandrine 
family,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings 
attached  him.  But  the  news,  arriving  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  did,  caused  throughout  the  army  only 
the  most  violent  exasperation  against  him ;  not 
simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause 
of  death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together 
with  Alketas  and  fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the 
soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No  measures  were  kept 
with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian  officers  or 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached 
to  Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his 
sister,  were  slain\ 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of 
his  soldiers,  complete  preponderance  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Antipater,  Ptolemy,  and  Anti- 
gonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the  army, 
now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and 
Perdikkas  united.  He  was  there  invested  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  persons  of  the  kings,  and  with 
the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy  previously  held 
by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to  much 
difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  princess  EurydikS,  who  dis- 
played a  masculine  boldness  in  publicly  haranguing 
the  soldiers — and  from  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised  to  them  by 
Alexander,  which  there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate 
at  the  moment.  At  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  Anti- 
pater made  a  second  distribution  of  the  satrapies 

*  Plutarch,  Eumenei,  8 ;  Cornel.  NepoK,  Eutnenes,  4 ;  Diodor.  xviii. 
3r.,  37. 
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of  the  empire ;  somewhat  modified,  yet  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  that  which  had  been  drawn  up 
ahortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To  Ptolemy 
was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya, — to  Antigonus,  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each 
had  had  before  ^ 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  prin-  war  be- 
cipal  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  tigonus  and 
and  the  other  chief  adherents  of  Perdikkas ;  most  tnTlTu!' 
of  whom  had  b'een  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  53S5^of"* 
of  the  Macedonian  army.     After  a  certain  interval,  h""*"*** 
Antipater  himself,  accompanied  by  the  kings,  re-  wonted, 

And  blocKed 

turned  to  Macedonia,  having  eluded  by  artifice  a  up  in  Nora. 
renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the 
promised  presents.  The  war  of  Antigonus,  first 
against  Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Al- 
ketas  and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia, 
lasted  for  many  months,  but  was  at  length  success- 
fully finished^.  Eumenes,  beset  by  the  constant 
treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.  He  took 
refuge  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable 
and  well-stored  fortress  of  Nora  in  Kappadokia, 
where  he  held  out  a  long  blockade,  apparently 
more  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus^. 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  b.c.319- 

318 

brought  to  a  close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced 
age,  fell  into  sickness,  and  presently  died.  One  of 
his  latest  acts  was,  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian 

'  Diodor.  zviii.  39.    Arrian,  ap.  Photium. 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  lib.  ix.  10.  ap.  Photiuin,  Cod.  92 ; 
Diodor.  xviii.  31>,  40,  46 ;  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3,  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  10, 1 1 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  5 ;  Diodor. 
xviii.  41. 
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Sickness  oratOF  Demades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Macedonia 
of  Anti-  as  envoy  to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  Macedonian 
Athenian  *  garrison  at  Munychia.  Antipater  had  promised, 
Slides*'  ^^  given  hopes,  that  if  the  oligarchy  which  he  had 
put  to         constituted  at  Athens  maintained  unshaken  adhe- 

death  in 

Macedonia,  rcucc  to  Maccdouia,  he  would  withdraw  the  garrison. 
The  Athenians  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Phokion 
to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise ;  but  he  steadily  refused.  Demades, 
who  willingly  undertook  the  mission,  reached  Ma- 
cedonia at  a  moment  very  untoward  for  himself.  The 
papers  of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  opponents ;  and  among  them  had 
been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demades, 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from 
her  dependence  ''on  an  old  and  rotten  warp'^ — 
meaning  Antipater.  This  letter  gave  great  offence 
to  Antipater — the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said  to 
have  been  his  habitual  pensioner— ^and  still  greater 
offence  to  his  son  Kassander ;  who  caused  Demades 
with  his  son  to  be  seized — first  killed  the  son  in  the 
immediate  presence  and  even  embrace  of  the  father 
— and  then  slew  the  father  himself,  with  bitter 
invective  against  his  ingratitude  ^  All  the  accounts 
which  we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms, 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  48 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  31 ; 
Arrian,  Dc  Reh.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 

In  the  life  of  Phokion,  Plutaich  has  written  inadvertently  AntigommM 
instead  of  Perdikkas, 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  Deinarchus  can  have  been  the 
accuser  of  Demades  on  such  a  matter —  as  Anian  and  Plutarch  state. 
Arrian  seems  to  put  the  death  of  Demades  too  early,  from  his  anxiety 
to  bring  it  into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of  Demo- 
hthcnes,  whose  condemnation  Demades  had  pro|x>sed  in  the  Athenian 
Hsscmbly. 
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as  a  prodigal  spendthrift  and  a  venal  and  corrupt 
politician.  We  have  no  ground  for  questioning 
this  statement:  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Poly-  b.c.  sis. 
sperchon,  one  of  Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  Antip«ter 

'  tetf  aside 

chief  administrator,  with  full  powers  on  behalf  of  bit  son 
the  imperial  dynasty ;  while  he  assigned  to  his  own  and^mes 
son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch  or  fhon*^- 
general  of  the  body-guard  \     He  thought  that  this  I^J'i^fJ^^ 
disposition  of  power  would  be  more  generally  ac-  oppoddon 
ceptable  throughout  the  empire,  as  Polysperchon  Mmder. 
was  older  and  of  longer  military  service  than  any 
other    among  Alexander's   generals.      Moreover, 
Antipater  was  especially  afraid  of  letting  dominion 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  princesses^ ;  all  of  whom 
— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  EurydikS — were  ener- 
getic characters;  and  the  first  of  the  three  (who  had 
retired  to  Epirus  from  enmity  towards  Antipater) 
furious  and  implacable. 

But  the  views   of  Antipater  were  disappointed  Kassander 
from  the  beginning,  because  Kassander  would  not  blmsi^u;^' 
submit  to  the  second  place,  nor  tolerate  Polysper-  f^^^f 
chon  as  his  superior.     Immediately  after  the  death  ^nd^ml* 
of  Antipater,  but  before  it  became  publicly  known,  ^"*f"** 
Kassander   despatched    Nikanor  with    pretended  Ptoiemy 
orders  from  Antipater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  gonus 
government  of  Munychia.     To  this  order  Menyllus  J^TysJ^r. 
yielded.     But  when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  ^^^^' 
public  came  to  learn  the  real   truth,   they  were 
displeased  with  Phokion  for  having  permitted  the 
change  to  be  made — assuming  that  he  knew  the 

^  Diod.  xviii.  48.  '  Diod.  xix.  11. 
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real  state  of  the  facts,  and  might  have  kept  out  the 
new  commander ^  Kassander,  while  securing  this 
important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan, 
affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysper- 
chon,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  a  hunting-party 
in  the  country.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  con- 
fidential adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other 
places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially 
to  contract  alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  His  envoys  being  generally 
well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted  Macedonia 
suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  An- 
tigonus in  Asia^.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy, 
and  still  more  that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against 
Polysperchon  and  the  imperial  dynasty.  On  the 
death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had  resolved  to 
make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic 
Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  the  most 
powerful  military  force  within  it. 
B.C.  318-         Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  bad 

1117 

been  a  name  rather  than  a  reality ;  yet  still  a  re- 

PUot  of  J  ^    J 

Poiytper-  spcctcd  name.     But  now,  the  preference  shown  to 

aiiuoM  Polysperchon  by  the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the 

wuh^oiym-  ggcessiou  of  Kassaudcr,  placed  all  the  great  real 

MdTitii  powers  in   active   hostility  against   the  dynasty. 

Eumenet  Polyspcrchon  and  his  friends  were  not  blind  to  the 

tnfran-  difficulties  of  their  position.     The  principal  officers 

orthrcTre.  in  Macedonia  having  been  convened  to  deliberate, 

dan  citiet.  j^  ^^g  rcsolvcd  to  invitc  Olympias  out  of  Epirus, 

that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of  her  grandson 

*  Plutarch;  Phokion,  31.  Diodorui>  ^xviii.  64)  says  aluo  that  Nikanor 
wan  nominated  by  Kassandc^r. 
'  Diodor.  xviii.  54. 
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Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — to  place  the  Asiatic 
interests  of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  Eumenes, 
appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command^ — and  to 
combat  Kassander  in  Europe,  by  assuring  to  them- 
selves the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
Greeks.  This  last  object  was  to  be  obtained  by 
granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfranchisement, 
and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and 
military  governments  now  paramount  throughout 
the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alex-  ineffectual 
ander's  empire  in  Asia,  against  the  counter-interests  su^nes  to 
of  the  great  Macedonian  officers,  who  were  steadily  impeHai^^^ 
tending  to  divide  and  appropriate  it — now  lay  in  J^U^'J/" 
the  fidelity  and  military  skill  of  Eumenes.     At  his  ^\*^^!j 

and  ability : 

disposal  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  be  u  be- 
and  soldiers  in  Asia;    especially  the   brave,   but  i^Jown^ 
faithless  and  disorderly,  Argyraspides.     Olympias  l!^^d*tuin 
also  addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his  ^J^^' 
counsel  as  the  only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the 
imperial  family  could  now  look.     Eumenes  replied 
by  assuring  them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their 
cause.     But  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Olympias 
not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia ;  or  if 
she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  proceedings.     Both   these   recom- 
mendations, honourable  as  well  to  his  prudence  as 
to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by  the  old  queen. 
She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs ;    and   although   her  imposing  title,  of 
mother  to  the   great   conqueror,  raised   a  strong 
favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multiplied  executions 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  49-68. 
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of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity 
against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless 
Eumenes,  though  his  advice  had  been  disr^arded, 
devoted  himself  in  Asia  with  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  Alexandrine  family,  resisting  the  most  tempt- 
ing invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against 
them  \  His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive 
the  same  active  sentiment  in  those  around  him; 
indeed,  without  him,  the  imperial  family  would  have 
had  no  sincere  or  commanding  representative  in 
Asia.  His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia  and  Phe- 
nicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana, 
Persis,  Media,  and  ParsetakSnd — continued  for  two 
years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the 
never-ceasing  treachery  of  his   own  officers  and 

^  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  11,  12;  Comeliat  Nepos,  Enmenes,  c  6; 
Diodor.  xviii.  68-62. 

Diodor.  xvii.  58.  ffKt  dc  koX  nap*  *OXv/Airiador  avr^  ypdfifwrwL,  deo* 
fjjyrif  Koi  \urapov<njt  fiorfitiit  roii  Peuriktva-i  Koi  iavrj'  ftApov  yiip  fVcufoy 
WKTT&raTOP  drro\*\*lfl>Sai  t&p  ^tXo»y,  Koi  bvvaiifvov  fUopSimwrBtu  n)v 
tprffilav  TTJs  paatkuajs  olKias, 

Comeliui  Nepos,  Eumenet,  6.  ''Ad  hunc  (Eumenem)  Olympiaty 
quum  litems  et  nuntiot  misistet  in  Asiam,  consultum,  utrum  repetitimi 
Macedoniam  veniret  (nam  turn  in  Epiro  habitabat)  et  eas  res  occuparet 
— huic  ille  primum  suasit  ne  se  moveret,  et  expectaret  quoad  Alezaodri 
filius  regnum  adipisceretur.  Sin  aliqu&  cupiditate  raperetnr  in  Mace- 
doniam, omnium  injuriarum  oblivisceretur,  et  in  neminem  acerbiore 
uteretur  imperio.  Horum  ilia  nihil  fecit.  Nam  et  in  Macedonian! 
profecta  est,  et  ibi  crudclissime  se  gessit."  Compare  Justin,  xiy.  6 ; 
Diodor.  xix.  11. 

The  details  respecting  Eumenes  may  be  considered  probably  as  de- 
pending on  unusually  good  authority.  His  friend  Hieronymus  of  Kar- 
dia  had  written  a  copious  history  of  his  own  time ;  which,  though  now 
lost,  was  accessible  both  to  Diodorus^  and  Plutarch.  Hieronymus  was 
serving  with  Eumenes,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  him  by  An- 
tigonus; who  spared  him  and  treated  him  well,  while  Eumenes  was 
put  to  death  (Diodor.  xix.  44).  Plutarch  had  also  read  letters  of  Eu- 
menes (Plut.  Eum.  11). 
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troops' — do  not  belong  to  Grecian  history.  They 
are  however  among  the  most  memorable  exploits 
of  antiquity.  While  even  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations 
of  Alexander  himself — they  evince,  besides,  a  flexi- 
bility and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander  neither  pos- 
sessed nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand 
difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around 
him.  To  the  last,  Eumenes  remained  unsubdued; 
he  was  betrayed  to  Antigonus  by  the  base  and  venal 
treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian 
Argyraspides*. 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the 
extinction  of  which  we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  abandon 
Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  sum- 
moning over  Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep 
together  in  unity  the  vast  aggregate  of  Asia  was 
manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his  consummate 
ability.  Indeed  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for 
his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but 
him  as  protector  of  the  child  Alexander^.  In  Ma- 
cedonia, apart  from  Asia,  Eumenes,  if  the  violent 
temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him,  might  have 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  63-72;  xix.  11,  17,  32, 44. 

*  Plutarch  (Eumenes,  16-18),  Cornelius  Nepos  (10-13),  and  Justin 
(m,  3,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the  touching  circumstances 
attending  the  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumenes.  On  this  point  Dio* 
dorus  is  more  brief;  but  he  recounts  at  much  length  the  preceding 
military  operations  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (xiz.  17,  32, 44). 

The  original  source  of  these  particulars  must  probably  be,  the  history 
of  Hieronymus  of  Kardia,  himself  present,  and  copied,  more  or  less  ac- 
cmateiy,  by  others. 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  13 ;  Diodor.  zriii.  58. 
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upheld  the  dynasty;  which,  having  at  that  time  a 

decided  interest  in  conciliating  the  Greeks,  might 

probably  have  sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favour 

of  free  Hellenic  community  \ 

Edict iuued      On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the 

^^honat  Greek  cities  had  sent  envoys  to  Pella^.     To  all  the 

ttJ^ame     govemmcnts  of  these  cities,  composed  as  they  were 

oftheim-    Qf  hig  creatures,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

periAl  dy-  ' 

outy-:  moment  to  know  what  course  the  new  Macedonian 
the  Antipa-  authority  would  adopt.  Polysperchon,  persuaded 
gaJ^hurin  that  they  would  all  adhere  to  Kassander,  and 
^Jj^"^]*"  that  his  only  chance  of  combating  that  rival  was 
'^mLi  ^y  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  interests  in 
eziiei,  and  Grcece,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these  Antipatrian 
l^<^ntti-  oligarchies — drew  up  in  conjunction  with  his  coun- 
^C  ^^  sellers  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this 
feeling  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untoward 
Lamian  war,  originating  with  some  ill-judged 
Greeks,  and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe 
calamities  upon  the  various  cities.  But  all  these 
severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded  from  the 
generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings  were 
now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  that  the  political  constitution  of 
each  city  should  be  restored,  as  it  had  stood  in  the 
times  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  that  before  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who 

^  Plutarch,  Eumcnes,  3. 

'  Diodor.  xyiii.  55.  €vSvs  oiv  rovs  dir6  rwy  irSkt^y  wap6tfTas  wptafitV" 
rhs  vpoa-KoKtvafitvoi,  &c. 
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had  been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  deported, 
by  the  generals,  should  be  recalled  and  received 
back  ;  that  their  properties  should  be  restored,  and 
past  sentences  against  them  rescinded  ;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good 
feeling  as  to  the  future,  with  the  remaining  citizens. 
From  this  act  of  recall  were  excluded,  the  exiles  of 
Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Herakleia,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopolitans, 
implicated  in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the 
particular  case  of  those  cities^  the  governments  of 
which  had  been  denounced  as  hostile  by  Philip  or 
Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet 
the  circumstances.  As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed 
that  Samos  should  be  restored  to  her,  but  not 
Or6pus ;  in  all  other  respects,  she  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander. '^  All  the  Greeks  (concluded  this  procla- 
mation) shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  every  one 
either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility 
against  us — on  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  for  himself  and  his  family.  On  this  and  on 
all  other  matters,  we  have  ordered  Polysperchon  to 
take  proper  measures.  Obey  him  —  as  we  have 
before  written  to  you  to  do ;  for  we  shall  not  omit 
to  notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our 
proclamation  \" 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  56.  In  this  chapter  the  proclamation  is  given  verbatim. 
For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  &c., 
we  do  not  know  the  grounds. 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  the  kings — vfAtU  cdv,  ttaBairtp 
v/uy  K€Li  irp&rtpop  iypa^fitv,  a«eovcrc  rovrov  {noKwnr€pxoms),  These 
words  must  aUude  to  written  answers  given  to  particular  cities,  in  reply 
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Letters  and       Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or 
JSJJJII^'/^  rather  by  Polysperchon  in  their  names.    It  directed 
rofor^ihe  *^^  removal  of  all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion 
edict  sute  of  all  the  oligarchies,  established  by  Antipater  after 
exiles  re- '    the  Lamian  war.     It  ordered  the  recall  of  the  host 
rampii^ted  of  exiles  then  expelled.     It  revived  the  state  of 
^JJf^       things  prevalent  before  the  death  of  Alexander — 
Pho^on^     which  indeed  itself  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an 
aggregate  of  macedonizing  oligarchies  interspersed 
with  Macedonian  garrisons.     To  the  existing  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was  a  deathblow ; 
and  so  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian 
envoys — including  probably  deputations  from  the 
exiles,  as  well  as  envoys  from  the  civic  governments 
— to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Fella.   Not 
content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon  ad- 
dressed special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other 
cities,  commanding  that  the  Antipatrian  leading 
men  should  be  banished  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  some  cases  put  to  death ^ ;  the  names 
being  probably  furnished  to  him   by  the   exiles. 
Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that  such  stringent  measures 
could  not  be  executed  without  force, — the  rather  as 
these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Kassander 
from  without — Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a 
large  military  force  into  Greece;  sending  thither 
first,  however,  a  considerable  detachment,  for  im- 
mediate operations,  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysper- 
chon addressed  special  letters,  promising  restoration 

to  ipecial  applications.    No  general  proclamation,  earlier  than  this,  can 
have  heen  issued  since  the  death  of  Antipater. 
'  Diod.  xviii.  57. 
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of  the  democracy  and  recall  of  the  exiles.  At 
Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  per- 
sons deported  had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  exist- 
ing nine  thousand  Athenian  citizens,  it  was  doubt- 
less odious  and  alarming ;  while  to  Phokion  with 
the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than 
the  alternative  of  flight  or  death  \  The  state  of 
interests  at  Athens,  however,  was  now  singularly 
novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the  Anti- 
patrians and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens. 
There  were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict, 
speedily  began  re-entering  the  city,  and  reclaim- 
ing their  citizenship  as  well  as  their  properties. 
Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was 
Nikanor,  who  held  Munychia  with  a  garrison, 
neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor  for  the  Athenians, 
but  for  Kassander ;  the  latter  being  himself  also 
expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were 
several  parties ;  each  distinct  in  views  and  in- 
terests from  the  rest — some  decidedly  hostile  to 
each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  Negotia- 
and  Nikanor  respecting  Munychia ;  which  they  re-  Athenians 
quired  him  to  evacuate,  pursuant  to  the  recent  pro    nor.gol  *" 
clamation.  Nikanor  on  his  side  returned  an  evasive  JJu^ychfa 
answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circum-  f^' ^as- 


*  Plutarch,  Phokiou,  32.  The  opiaion  of  Plutarch,  however,  that 
Polysperchon  intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  trick  to  ruin  Phokion^  is 
only  correct  so  far — that  Polysperchon  wished  to  put  down  the  Auti- 
patrian  oligarchies  everywhere,  and  that  Phokion  was  the  leading  per- 
son of  that  oligarchy  at  Athens. 
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stances  permitted,  but  in  the  mean  time  entreating 
the  Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Kassan- 
der,  as  they  had  been  with  his  father  Antipater'. 
He  seems  to  have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
them  to  declare  in  his  favour — and  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens  could 
not  but  dread  the  execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict. 
And  he  had  also  what  was  of  still  greater  moment 
— the  secret  connivance  and  support  of  Phokion  : 
who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor, 
as  he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus* — and  who 
had  greater  reason  than  any  one  else  to  dread  the 
edict  of  Polysperchon.  At  a  pubUc  assembly  held  in 
Peiraeus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even  ven- 
tured to  present  himself  in  person,  in  the  company 
and  under  the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was 
anxious  that  the  Athenians  should  entertain  the 
proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.  But  with 
the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid 
altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure 
the  evacuation  of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of 
course,  the  returned  exiles  would  be  even  more 
anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.  Accordingly,  the 
assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from 
Nikanor ;  while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  pro- 
posed to  seize  his  person.  It  was  Phokion  who 
ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping ;  even  in 
spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  he  pleaded,  that  he  had  made  himself  gua- 
rantee for  Nikanor 's  personal  safety^. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  64.  »  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32. 
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Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor 
Nikanor  had  been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  r«u»  by 
into  Munychia.  And  when  he  found  that  he  could  Phdklon, 
not  obtain  any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians,  fo°e"warned, 
he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  *"rt"utront 
town  and  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  of  which  Munychia  ■«*>"«'  »^' 
formed  the  adjoining  eminence  and  harbour,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  little  peninsula.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  precautions,  it  became  known  to  various 
Athenians  that  he  was  tampering  with  persons  in 
Peiraeus,  and  collecting  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Salamis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peiraeus, 
that  a  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to 
hold  themselves  in  arms  for  its  protection,  under 
Phokion  as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion,  disre- 
garding such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  affirm- 
ing that  he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanor. 
Presently  that  officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack 
from  Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peiraeus  by  sur- 
prise, placed  both  the  town  and  harbour  under  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with 
Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  On  this  palpable 
aggression,  the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms.  But 
Phokion  as  general  damped  their  ardour,  and  even 
declined  to  head  them  in  an  attack  for  the  recovery 
of  Peiraeus  before  Nikanor  should  have  had  time 
to  strengthen  himself  in  it.  He  went  however,  with 
Konon  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Ni- 
kanor, and  to  renew  the  demand  that  he  should 
evacuate,  under  the  recent  proclamation,  all  the 
posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.  But  Nikanor  would 
give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his  com- 
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luission  from  Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address 
their  application^  He  thus  again  tried  to  bring 
Athens  into  communication  with  Kassander. 
the'^Athe^^  ^^^  occupatiou  of  PciraBus  in  addition  to  Muny- 
nians,  at  chia  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making 
Poiysper-  them  worsc  off  than  they  had  been  even  under  An- 
NikanJrT  tipatcr.  PeirsBus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  con- 
^pIS«u8;  taining  the  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments 
culpable      Qf  ^ar,  was  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than 

negligence,  '  •'  *^ 

and  pro-     Athcus  itsclf ;  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more 

bablecoUu-  '^      * 

•ion,  of  valuable.  Kassander  had  now  an  excellent  place 
of  arms  and  base,  which  Munychia  alone  would  not 
have  afforded,  for  his  operations  in  Greece  against 
Polysperchon  ;  upon  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell 
hardly  less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.  Now 
Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general,  had  been  fore- 
warned of  the  danger,  might  have  guarded  against 
it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  was  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other 
explanation  except  that  of  treasonable  connivance. 
It  seems  that  Phokion,  foreseeing  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  his  friends  in  the  triumph  of  Polysperchon 
and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  seizure  of  Peiraeus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means 
of  constraining  Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with 
Kassander ;  which  alliance  indeed  would  probably 
have  been  brought  about,  had  Kassander  reached 
Peiraeus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Poly- 
sperchon by  land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the 
very  least,  of  culpable  neglect,  and  probably  of  still 
more  culpable  treason,  on  an  occasion  seriously 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  64 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32 ;  Coraelius  Nepos,  Pho- 
kion, 2. 
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injuring  both  Polysperchon  and  theAthenians;  afact 
\vbich  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come  to  read 
presently  the  bitter  animosity  exhibited  against 
him^ 

The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  ^'"^**  °^ 

_    .  '  r\  Alexander 

Feiraeus,  produced  a  strong  sensation.     Presently  (son  of 
arrived  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Olympias  her-  chon)^*hii 
self,  commanding  him  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  po*iicy*to  *" 
Athenians,  upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  '^«A'*»«- 
autonomy.     But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  •*"*«' 
order,  still  waiting  for   support  from  Kassander.  Peir«ai. 
The  arrival  of  Alexander  (Polysperchon's  son)  with  a 
body  of  troops,  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe 
that  he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peiraeus  by 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  them.    Their 
hopes  however  were  again  disappointed.     Though 
encamped  near  Peiraeus,  Alexander  made  no  demand 
for  the  Athenian  forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
attacking  it ;  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Ni- 
kanor, whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt 
into  surrendering  the  place^.     When  this  negotia- 
tion failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica 
with  the  main  army.    His  own  force  unassisted  was 
probably  not  sufficient  to  attack  Peiraeus ;  nor  did 

'  Cornelius  Nepos^  Phocion,  2.  '*  Concidit  autem  maxime  uno  cri- 
mine :  quod  cum  apud  eum  summum  esset  imperium  populi,  et  Nica- 
norem,  Cassandri  pnefectum,  insidiari  Piran)  Atheniensium,  a  Dercyllo 
moneretur :  idemque  postularct,  ut  provideret,  ne  commeatibus  civitas 
privaretur — huic,  audicnte  populo,  Phocion  negavit  esse  periculum^ 
seque  ejus  rei  obsidem  fore  pollicitus  est.  Neque  ita  multo  post  Nica- 
nor  Pirseo  est  potitus.  Ad  quern  recuperandum  cum  populus  armatus 
concurrisset,  iUe  non  modo  neminem  ad  anna  vocavit,  sed  ne  armatis 
quidem  preeesse  voluit,  sine  quo  Athena;  omnino  esse  non  possunt." 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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against 
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he  choose  to  invoke  assistance  from  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
make  over  the  place  when  taken,  which  they  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Athenians  were  thus  as  far 
from  their  object  as  ever ;  moreover,  by  this  delay 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  place  was  altogether 
thrown  away;  for  Kassander  with  his  armament 
reached  it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who 
induced  Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy ; 
to  decline  reconquering  Peiraeus  for  the  Athenians, 
and  to  appropriate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion,  the 
reconstitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  de- 
mocracy and  restored  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign 
controiing  force  —  was  an  assured  sentence  of 
banishment,  if  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able 
to  obtain  protection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Ni- 
kanor  and  Kassander,  he  and  his  friends  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  upon  that  of  Alexander  and 
Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet  Alexander  as 
he  entered  Attica — represented  the  impolicy  of  his 
relinquishing  so  important  a  military  position  as 
Peiraeus,  while  the  war  was  yet  unfinished, — and 
ofiered  to  co-operate  with  him  for  this  purpose,  by 
proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public.  Alex- 
ander was  pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted 
Phokion  with  the  others  as  his  leading  adherents  at 
Athens,  and  looked  upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture 
to  be  secured  for  himself  ^     Numerous  returning 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  65.  Ttoif  yap  *Aimirarpij^  ytyovArap  (fitkiatf  rtWs 
{vfrrjp^ov)  Koi  oi  irfpi  <l>a>ici<uva  <f>ofiovfjL€POt  riis  ck  tu>v  v6ficiv 
Tifj.a>f)ias^  v7rr}mT}aav  *AXf ^opdpfjpt  mi  di8d({gvT(s  rh  tTVfi<l>€pov,  (trcicrav 
avToy  idU/.  Kart^tip  ra  <f>povf}iaf  koi  prj  vapadidovat  rois  *A$rjt^aioi5, 
H*XP*^^  Ay  o  Kd(T<raydpos  KoranoXifATiBrf. 
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Athenian  exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It 
seems  that  Phokion  was  desirous  of  admitting  the 
troops,  alongwith  the  exiles,  as  friends  and  allies  into 
the  wallsof  Athens,  so  as  to  make  Alexander  master  of 
the  city — but  that  this  project  was  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  the  mistrust  created  among  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor\ 

The  strategic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  ^^^'J^"  °^ 
often  conferred  and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  p«"''<^<* 

,  exiles  to 

power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil — now  approached  Athens- 
its  close.     As  soon  as  the  returning  exiles  found  pLed"^"* 
themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  called  for  a  'Athenian 
revision  of  the  list  of  state-officers,  and  for  the  re-  ^^^.'"^Jy 

against 

establishment  of  the  democratical  forms.      They  P»'oJ«'on 

"*     and  his 

passed  a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held  office  coiieaguei. 
under  the  Antipatrian  obligarchy,  and  who  still  leaves  the 
continued  to  hold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment.  teai"by°* 
Among  these  Phokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  and^^^^i 
were  his  son-in-law  Charikles,  ihe  Phalerean  Deme-  "»««'  P^iy 

•  Tx    IT  1  T^T'i      1  1         mi       f  TT  sperchon  in 

tnus,  Kallimedon,Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  Phokis. 
and  Philokles.  These  persons  were  not  only  deposed, 
but  condemned,  some  to  death,  some  to  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  property.    Demetrius,  Charikles, 
and  Kallimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ; 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Diod.  xviii.  65,  Qi^,  This  seems  to  me  the 
probable  sequence  of  facts,  combining  Plutarch  with  Diodorus.  Plu- 
tarch takes  no  notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  Phokion  with  Alex- 
ander, and  the  understanding  estabHshed  between  them ;  which  is 
stated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  Diodorus,  and  appears  to  me  a  mate- 
rial circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  mentions  (though 
Diodorus  does  not)  that  Alexander  was  anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself, 
and  was  very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems  to  conceiire  that  it  was 
the  exiles  who  were  disposed  to  let  him  in ;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  he  probably  would  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles  became  pre- 
ponderant. It  was  Piiokion,  I  conceive,  who  was  desirous,  for  his  own 
]>crsoual  sufcty,  of  admitting  the  foreign  troops. 
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but  PhokioD  and  the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's 
camp,  throwing  themselves  upon  bis  protection  on 
the  faith  of  the  recent  understanding  \  Alexander 
not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  them 
letters  to  his  father  Polysperchon,  requesting  safety 
and  protection  for  them,  as  men  who  had  embraced 
bis  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  him^  Armed  with  these  letters, 
Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Boeotia 
and  Phokis  to  meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march 
southward.  They  were  accompanied  by  Deinarchus 
and  by  a  Platsean  named  Solon,  both  of  them 
passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon*. 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted, 
which  had  passed  the  recent  condemnatory  votes, 
was  disquieted  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recom- 
mended the  like  policy  to  his  father.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  Polysperchon  might  seek,  with  his  power- 
ful army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  to  capture 
Peira^us,  and  might  avail  himself  of  Phokion  (like 
Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  convenient 
instrument  of  government.  It  seems  plain  that 
this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both. 
Now  the  restored  democrats,  though  owing  their 

• 

'  Dio<1or.  xviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  35. 

'  Diotlor.  xviii.  66,  Tlpoa'd€x^fyT(s  di  vrr*  avrov  (Alexander)  ^iXo- 
ff)p6vw9,  ypdfifiara  tfXafiop  np^s  rhv  nar^pa  nokv<nr€p)(ovTa,  Sums  firjbi¥ 
vaBdifriv  ol  irtpi  <l>a>ic(Wa  raKtivov  irt<f>povTjK6Tfi,  Kal  vvv  ciray- 
yt\\6fi€voi  navra  (rvpLirpa^tiv, 

This  application  of  Phokion  to  Alexander,  and  the  letters  obtained 
to  Polysperchon,  arc  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  though  they  are  im- 
iMirtant  circumstances  in  following  the  last  days  of  Phokion*8  life. 

»  Plutarch.  Phokion,  33. 
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restoration  to  Polysperchon,  were  much  less  com- 
pliant towards  bim  than  Phokion  had  been.  Not 
only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but  they 
would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation 
of  Munychia  and  Peirseus.  On  the  proposition  of 
Agnonides  and  Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Polysperchon  accusing  Phokion  and  his 
comrades  of  high  treason ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undiminished  be- 
nefit of  the  late  regal  proclamation — autonomy  and 
democracy,  with  restoration  of  Peirseus  and  Mu- 
nychia free  and  ungarrisoned\ 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pha-  ^p^^ 
ryges  in  Phokis,  as  early  as  Phokion's  company,  kionare 
which  had  been  detained  for  some  days  at  Elateia  beforePoiy. 
by  the  sickness  of  Deinarchus.     That  delay  was  phdkioiT" 
unfortunate  for  Phokion.     Had  he  seen  Polysper-  fe"4aw  wi' 
chon,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Alexander,  before  *«*»^«'«? 

'  f  '  up  at  pn- 

the  Athenian  accusers  arrived,  he  might  probably  sonento 
have  obtained  a  more  favourable  reception.  But  mant. 
as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous, Polysperchon  heard  both  of  them  at  the 
same  audience,  before  King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his 
throne  with  the  gilt  ceiling  above  it.  When 
Agnonides, — chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and 
formerlv  friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Harpalian  cause— found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Phokion  and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal  invectives 
at  first  produced  nothing  but  confusion ;  until 
Agnonides  himself  exclaimed — '*  Pack  us  all  into 
one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  66. 
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judgment  from  the  Athenians.''  The  king  laughed 
at  this  observation,  but  the  bystanders  around 
insisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and  Agno- 
nides  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians— condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his  friends, 
partly  as  accomplices  of  Antipater,  partly  as  having 
betrayed  Peiraeus  to  Nikanor — and  the  full  benefit 
of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens  ^  Now, 
on  the  last  of  these  two  heads,  Polysperchon  was 
noway  disposed  to  yield — nor  to  hand  over  Pei- 
raeus to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should  take 
it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by 
refusal  or  evasion.  But  he  was  all  the  more  dis- 
posed to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter 
— the  surrender  of  Phokion  ;  especially  as  the  sen- 
timent now  prevalent  at  Athens  evinced  clearly 
that  Phokion  could  not  be  again  useful  to  him  as 
an  instrument.  Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Pho- 
kion, Polysperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impa- 
tience, interrupted  him  several  times,  and  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  he  at  length  struck  the  ground 
with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace.      Hegemon, 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pliokion,  3.  "  Hie  (Pho- 
cion),  ab  Agnonide  accusatus,  quo<l  Pirseum  Nicanori  prodidisset,  ex 
consilii  sententi&,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  Athenas  dcductus  est,  ut  ibi 
de  eo  legibus  fieret  judicium." 

Plutarch  says  that  Polysperchon,  before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both 
parties,  orderetl  the  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put 
to  death.  Now  the  person  so  named  cannot  be  Deinarchus,  the  logo- 
graplier — of  whom  we  have  some  specimens  remaining,  and  who  was 
alive  even  as  late  as  292  d.c. — though  he  too  was  a  Corinthian.  £ither, 
therefore,  there  were  two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same  name  (as 
Westcrmauu  sup^Kises — Gcscli.  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect.  7^^)t  or  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  must  allude  to  an  order  given  but  uot  carried  iuto 
effect — which  latter  seems  to  me  most  probable. 
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another  of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated. 
When  he  appealed  to  Polysperchoo  himself,  as 
having  been  personally  cognizant  of  his  (the 
speaker's)  good  dispositions  towards  the  Athenian 
people  (he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella,  as 
envoy  for  redress  of  grievances  under  the  Anti* 
patrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  exclaimed — *'  Do 
not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king." 
Moreover,  king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as 
to  start  from  bis  throne  and  snatch  his  spear ;  with 
which  he  would  have  run  Hegemon  through, — 
imitating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious 
brother — had  he  not  been  held  back  by  Poly- 
sperchon. The  sentence  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Phokion  and  his  companions  were  delivered  over 
as  prisoners  to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his 
conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them 
to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to 
freedom  and  autonomy  ^ 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  con-  p**®*'*®"  " 

conveyea  m 

vey  them  to  Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  p"«>ner  to 

•'  °  Athens,  and 

Mournful  was  the  spectacle  as  they  entered  the  brought  for 
city  ;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in  carts,  the  as-  °'* 
through  sympathising  friends  and  an  embittered  Motbn  of 
multitude,  until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  fo^JexdJ?* 
the  assembly  was  to  be  convened.     That  assembly  "^n  of non. 

y       r  II  quaUfied 

was  composed  of  every  one  who  chose  to  enter,  persons. 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  many  foreigners  and 
slaves.     But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Pho- 
kion had  such  really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  towards  him. 

*  Plutarch,  Phukion,  33, 3-1 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  ()6. 
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The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion's 
keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile 
or  deportation  ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non- qualified  per- 
sons, since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  been 
verified.  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be 
opened,  the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on 
occasion  of  so  important  a  trial,  foreigners  and 
slaves  should  be  sent  away.  This  was  in  every 
sense  an  impolitic  proceeding;  for  the  restored 
exiles,  chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to 
themselves,  and  became  only  the  more  embittered, 
exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who  were  trying 
to  exclude  them, 
intenseex-  It  is  not  casy  to  conccivc  stronger  grounds  of 
of  the  re-  exasperation  than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms 
nuU  of  these  returned  exiles.  We  must  recollect  that 
Sokfon—  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  the  Athenian  de- 
fK"fetiing.  Diocracy  had  been  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthe- 
nes and  its  principal  leaders  had  been  slain,  some 
of  them  with  antecedent  cruelties ;  the  poorer  mul- 
titude, in  number  more  than  half  of  the  quaUfied 
citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported  into  distant 
regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity, 
there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  indivi- 
dual suflfering  and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs 
of  which  were  very  imperfectly  healed,  even  by 
that  unexpected  contingency  which  had  again 
thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accord- 
ingly,  when  these  men  returned  from  difltrent  re- 
gions, each  hearing  from  the  rest  new  tales  of  past 
hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the 
authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution  ;  and  among 


these  sGibaFr?  Pxiihuol   sumul    nsnusi^  ina^i^fr. 
For  ahViJcrr.  l£  hhL  Ttsnitfr  ocuniaas  lur  iicmasL 
thede  senrsriitsr.  ye:  itS:  hul  nir  "rifiTtnr   &»  simxi.- 
niflfmir  ibi  Aicuiicnsa.  giuif  un^nr  £C  ^.TTifntf^ 
nmf^t  b&re  ueeL  iir?Tnf  Ji.  sarrrnir  iitsn.  miL  huf 
had  reDoerfrc  iit£izis>L-v^2&    msniiSUT  iisintf  n  lie 
feaijiil  pe^;?."rW    jmmmriTfftr.  in^  iiif  psiSiiiusiL  i£ 
Demop^hf.^ :  125^  .  rruiisssnCi^L  rr  hl  :gn   tsi£±x  17 
Atheni&i:^  reii£rii.T   ararriK  ncj  uie  inn.  sioiiifi 
hokl  an  c&ziiH  pus:  gr.fr  iiis  rTrsrunszi:  m^ 
verted. 

When  tLe&c  rssiDrei  c:"izsi*  iLi*  slit  Pre 
brought  before  TJ^ifffir..  ior  ii»e  iret  tme  ifia'  iber 
return,  the  ca=::iiaiL  ifyi.T^r  cf  tzi^ptiLT  hski^si 
him  burst  o:it  iii  ijn'jz^  mxxjyi&.iikx&,     Azao- 
nides  the  priijdpfil  s^^coser,  sapponed  bjEpckEiras^  ^ 
and  DeixH>;JbilG5^  fomid  tLeir  <^*y.»T^irf^t;nj>s  wel- 
comed and  even  ai.ticip£led,  when  they  arraigned 
Phokion  as  a  chmiaal  vho  had  lent  his  hand  to 
the  subversion  of  the  coi^stitntion. — to  the  suffer- 
iogs  of  his  deported  fellow-citizens, — and  to  the 
holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign 
potentate;  in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of 
Peiraeus    to  Nikanor'  constituted    a    new  crime; 
fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kassander, 
when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
recent  imperisd  edict.     Ailer  the  accusation  was 
concluded,  Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

*  Andokidcs  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  96,  97  ;  Lvkurj^ut  mh\  lAH>krAt. 
%,\2J.  '  Not  the  eminent  philosoplicr  m  nMQCti. 

•  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phoc.  4.  "  Pliirimi  veto  itii  oxncuowutur  imiptor 
proditionis  fUBpicionem  Pirtti,  maximcquc  quwl  advortus  pi>puU  oi»m- 
moda  in  senectute  steterat." 
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Attempting  several  tiroes  to  speak,  be  was  as  often 
interrupted  by  angry  shouts ;  several  of  bis  friends 
were  cried  down  in  like  manner;  until  at  length 
he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair,  and  exclaimed, 
**  For  myself,  Athenians,  I  plead  guilty  ;  I  pro- 
nounce against  myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my 
political  conduct ;  but  why  are  you  to  sentence 
these  men  near  me,  who  are  not  guilty  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause they  are  your  friends,  Phokion" — was  the 
exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokion  then  said  no 
more ;  while  Agnonides  proposed  a  decree,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  assembled  people  should  decide  by 
show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now  arraigned 
were  guilty  or  not ;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they 
should  be  put  to  death.  Some  persons  present 
cried  out,  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  pre- 
cede  death  ;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at 
variance  with  Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens, 
was  repudiated  not  less  by  Agnonides  than  by  the 
Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree  was  then 
passed ;  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called 
for.  Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held 
up  in  condemnation  ;  each  man  even  rose  from  his 
seat  to  make  the  effect  more  imposing ;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of  tri- 
umph. To  many  of  them  doubtless,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  im- 
pulse,— in  their  view  not  merely  legitimate,  but 
patriotic, — must  have  been  among  the  happiest 
moments  of  life\ 
After   sentence,    the   five    condemned    persons, 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  6(),  6/  ;  Pliitarcb,  Phokion,  34, 35 ;  Coraclius  Nepot, 
Phokion,  2,  3. 
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Phokion,  Nikokles,  Tliudippus,  Hegeraon,  and  Py-  Death  of 
thokles,  were  consigned  to  the  supreme  magistrates  andhu" 
of  Police,  called  The  Eleven,  and  led  to  prison  for  [^;;^,'^*- 
the  purpose  of  having  the  customary  dose  of  poison 
administered.  Hostile  bystanders  ran  alongside, 
taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even  said  that 
one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon 
Phokion ;  who  turned  to  the  public  officers  and 
exclaimed — '*Will  no  one  check  this  indecent 
fellow  ? "  This  was  the  only  emotion  which  he 
manifested ;  in  other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and 
self-possession  were  resolutely  maintained,  during 
this  soul-subduing  march  from  the  theatre  to  the 
prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  his  friends,  the 
broken  spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest 
demonstrations  of  antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens 
generally.  One  ray  of  comfort  presented  itself 
as  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the 
Athenian  Horsemen  or  Knights  (the  richest  class 
in  the  city,  men  for  the  most  part  of  oligarchical 
sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession  with 
wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of  Zeus.  Several 
of  these  horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their 
wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his 
son  Phokus,  Phokion  replied — *'  I  tell  him  empha- 
tically, not  to  hold  evil  memory  of  the  Athenians.** 
The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then  administered  to 
all  five — to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  condemned 
for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica  ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for 
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the  burning  of  his  body  ;  which  was  carried  out  of 
Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a  hired  agent  named 
Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids, 
poured  libations  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small 
mound  of  earth  ;  she  also  collected  the  bones  and 
brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during 
the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her 
own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — "  Beloved 
Hestia,  I  confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good 
man.  Restore  them  to  his  own  family  vault,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their  senses^" 
After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  36,  37.  Two  other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Plutarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Nikokles  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his  potion  before  Phokion ;  upon 
which  the  latter  replied — **  Your  request,  Nikokles,  is  sad  and  mournful ; 
but  as  I  have  never  yet  refused  you  anything  throughout  my  life,  I 
grant  this  also." 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all  except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock 
was  left;  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that  he  would  not  prepare  any 
more,  unless  twelve  drachmae  of  money  were  given  to  him  to  buy  the 
material.  Some  hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion  asked  one  of  bis 
friends  to  supply  the  money,  sarcastically  remarking,  that  it  was  hard 
if  a  man  could  not  even  die  gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes — if  we  read,  in  Plato's  Phaedon  (152- 
155),  the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrates, — we  shall  see  that  death  by 
hemlock  was  not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a  gradual  aud  painless 
manner;  the  ])crson  who  had  swallowed  the  potion  being  desired  to 
walk  about  for  some  time,  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then  to  lie 
down  in  bed,  after  which  he  gradually  chilled  and  became  insensible, 
first  in  the  extremities,  next  in  the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question — which  of  the  persons  condemned  should  swallow 
the  first  of  the  five  potions — could  be  of  very  little  moment. 

Then,  as  to  the  alleged  nigganlly  stock  of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian 
prison — what  would  have  been  the  alternative,  if  Phokion's  friend  had 
not  furnished  the  twelve  drachma:  7  Would  he  have  remained  in  con- 
finement, without  being  put  to  death?  Certainly  not;  for  he  was 
under  capital  sentence.  Would  he  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
or  some  other  unexpensive  instrument  ?  This  is  at  variance  with  the 
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Athenians  did  thus  come  to  their  senses.     They  Alteration 
discovered  that  Phokion  had  been  a  faithful  and  mentoftbe* 
excellent  public  servant,  repented  of  their  severity  towwiir' 
towards  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies  at  not\lll' 
the  public  expense,  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour,  ^'«'«'*"i»- 
and  put  to  death  Agnonides  by  public  judicial  sen-  •hownto 
tence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demophilus  fled  from  mory. 
the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  son\ 

These  facts  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  ExpUna- 
omits  to  notice  the  real  explanation  of  them.  Within  aUCTafion!' 
two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  Phokion,  Hf?^" 

»    get*  poi- 

Kassander,  already  in  possession  of  Peiraeus  and  •»»»<>»  of 
Munychia,   became   also   master   of  Athens;    the  andrcrtores 
oligarchical  or  Phokionic  party  again  acquired  pre-  chtcai'S'" 
dominance  ;  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  recalled  party."*"**' 
from  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under 
Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under 
Antipater. 

No  wonder,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
memory  of  Phokion  should  be  honoured.  But  this 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  spontaneous  change 
of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos 
of  Athens,  banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had 
the    best  ground   for  hating  Phokion,    and    were 

analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  atory,  we 
must  auppose  that  the  Eleven  had  allotted  to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of 
hemlock  (or  the  price  thereof)  really  adequate  to  five  |)otion8,  but  that 
he  by  accident  or  awkwardness  had  wasted  a  part  of  it,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  this  embarrassment  he  was  rescued  by  Phokion  and  his 
friend ;  and  Phokion's  sarcasm  touches  upon  the  strangeness  of  a  man 
being  caUed  upon  to  pay  for  his  own  execution. 
1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  38. 
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not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling. 
Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible, 
they  derived  no  benefit  from  these  virtues.  To 
them  it  was  of  little  moment  that  he  should  steadily 
refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when  he  did 
Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered  as  a 
judicial  trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the 
people  in  the  theatre  is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel 
imposture ;  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the  facts 
of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant 
Life  and  We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy 

of  Phokion.  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  above  eighty, — per- 
sonally brave,  mild,  and  superior  to  all  pecuniary 
temptation,  so  far  as  his  positive  administration 
was  concerned, — perishing  under  an  intense  and 
crushing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  case — when  we  survey,  not 
merely  the  details  of  Phokion's  administration,  but 
the  grand  public  objects  which  those  details  sub- 
served, and  towards  which  he  conducted  his  fellow- 
citizens — we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is  fully 
merited.  In  Phokion's  patriotism — for  so  doubt- 
less he  himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account 
was  taken  of  Athenian  independence  ;  of  the  auto- 
nomy or  self-management  of  the  Hellenic  world ; 
of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings, 
under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist. 
He  had  neither  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Ari- 
steides,  Kallikratidas,  and  Demosthenes — nor  the 
narrower  Athenian  8entiment,  like  the  devotion 
of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to 
Thebes.     To  Phokion  it  was  indilSerent  whether 
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Greece  was  an  aggregate  of  autonomous  cities,  with 
Athens  as  first  or  second  among  them — or  one  of 
the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now 
this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Grecian 
public  man.  The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  was 
wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  splendid 
achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a  sub- 
stantive and  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and  Leo- 
nidas  resembled  him,  Greece  would  have  passed 
quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  the  bril- 
liant, though  chequered,  century  and  more  of  in- 
dependent politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of 
Xmrxes  would  never  have  occurred.  It  was  pre- 
cisely during  the  fifty  years  of  Phokion's  political 
and  military  influence,  that  the  Greeks  were  de- 
graded from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from 
ascendency  as  well  as  freedom,  into  absolute  ser- 
vitude. Insofar  as  this  great  public  misfortune 
can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man — to  no  one  was  it 
more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  stra- 
tdgus  during  most  of  the  long  series  of  years  when 
Philip's  power  was  growing;  it  was  his  duty  to 
look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the 
warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly 
those  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes 
— military  energy  and  aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  in- 
fluence to  inform  the  short-sightedness,  to  stimulate 
the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  efforts,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been 
kept  within  their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history 
of  Greece  might  have  been   altogether  different. 

2i2 
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Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite  side.  He  acted 
with  iSschines  and  the  philippizers ;  without  re- 
ceiving money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all 
that  Philip  desired — by  nullifying  and  sneering 
down  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  active 
politicians.  After  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  Phokion 
received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  after- 
wards, marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any 
other  Athenian.  This  was  both  the  fruit  and  the 
proof  of  his  past  political  action — ^anti-Hellenic  as 
well  as  anti- Athenian.  Having  done  much,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contri- 
buted somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten 
the  severity  of  their  dominion  ;  and  it  is  the  most 
honourable  point  in  his  character  that  he  always 
refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favour  towards 
himself,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of 
oppression  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not 
only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even  during  the  plenitude 
of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful  friendship, 
but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents — at  one 
time  the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the 
choice  of  four  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistokles.  He  even  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing 
everything,  consented  only  to  request  the  liberation 
of  three  Grecian  prisoners  confined  at  Sardis^ 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were 
Phokion's  ruin.  He  continued  at  Athens,  through- 
out that  war,  freely  declaring  his  opinion  against 
it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  his 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18;  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  188. 
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known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither 
banished  nor  degraded  him,  but  contented  them* 
selves  with  following  the  counsels  of  others.  On 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  Phokion 
undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function 
of  satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him. 
He  became  the  subordinate  agent  of  a  conqueror 
who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athenian  orators, 
but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in 
these  proceedings,  Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince. 
After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of 
the  banished  Demos,  he  sought  safety  for  himself, 
first  bv  that  treasonable  connivance  which  enabled 
Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peir?eus,  next  by  courting 
Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor.  A  voluntary 
expatriation  (along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  less 
discreditable,  than  these  manoeuvres,  which  still 
farther  darkened  the  close  of  his  life,  without  avert- 
ing from  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of  facing  the 
restored  Demos.  The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath 
of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive,  though  a 
distressing  spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not  against 
the  man  or  the  administrator — for  in  both  characters 
Phokion  had  been  blameless,  except  as  to  the  last 
collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the  Peiraeus 
— but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last 
protest  of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it 
were  from  the  tomb  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  against 
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that  fatal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia,  self-seeking, 
and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  once  auto* 
nomous  Athens  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
■^17,         I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with 
War  be-      ^^^  army  was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought 
^''^JSion^^'  before  him,  on  his  march  towards  Peloponnesus, 
and  Ka«-     Perhaps  he  may  have  been  detained  by  negotiation 
Attica  and    with  the  JStoliaus,  who  embraced  his   alliance  ^ 
netur°Po-  At  any  rate  he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before 
ir^p'i^u^  he  reached  Attica,  Kassander  arrived  at  Peiraeus  to 
^mcm!^  join  Nikanor  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  and 
lopoiii,  and  4000  soldiers  obtained  from  Aotigonus.  On  learning 
featedat      this  fact,   Polysperchon  hastened  his  march  also, 
and  presented  himself  under  the  walls  of  Athens 
and  Peiraeus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedo* 
nians,  4000  Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry,  and  sixty- 
five  elephants ;  animals  which  were  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  European  Greece.     He   at  first 
besieged  Kassander  in  Peiraeus,  but  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  nume- 
rous an  army,  he  marched  with  the  larger  portion 
into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his  son  Alexander  with  a 
division  to  make  head  against  Kassander.     Either 
approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian 
towns — or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys — he 
enjoined  thesubversion  of  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies, 
and  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  free  speech  to  the 
mass  of  the  citizens^.     In  most  of  the  towns,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished  ;  but  in  Megalopolis, 
the  oligarchy  held  out ;   not  only  forcing  Polysper- 
chon to  besiege  the  city,  but   even  defending  it 
against  him  successfully.     He  made  two  or  three 

>  Diodor.  xiz.  35.  >  Diodor.  xviii.  69. 
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attempts  to  storm  it,  by  moveable  towers,  by 
undermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of 
elephants  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them\  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  with  considerable 
loss  of  reputation.  His  admiral  Kleitus  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss 
of  his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander 
had  sent  from  Peiraeus)  and  Antigonus*. 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seems  to  increased 
have  evacuated  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  carried  I? k!SSui- 
his  forces  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  Epirus,  o/elUe— 
to  join  Olyrapias.     His  party  was  greatly  weakened  ***  «*^ 
all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  propor-  of  Athens, 
tionally  strengthened.     The  first  effect  of  this  was, 
the  surrender  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  in  the 
city,  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles, 
could  no  longer  endure  that  complete  severance 
from  the  sea,  to  which  the  occupation  of  PeirsBUS 
and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had  reduced  them. 
Athens  without  a  port  was  hardly  tenable  ;  in  fact, 
Peireeus  was  considered  by  its  great  constructor, 
ThemistokleSi  as  more  indispensable  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  Athens  itselP.     The  subsistence  of  the 
people  was  derived  in  large  proportion  from  im- 
ported corn,  received  through  Peirseus  ;  where  also 
the  trade  and  industrial  operations  were  carried  on, 
most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals, 
docks,  ships,  &c.  of  the  state  kept  up.     It  became 
evident  that  Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peiraeus, 
had  rendered  Athens  disarmed  and  helpless ;   so 
that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Phokion,  in 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  70,  71.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  72. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  93. 
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conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more 
every  day.  Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  cap- 
ture the  port  themselves,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining 
it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained  to  listen 
to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  become  friends  and  allies  of  Kas- 
sander ;  that  Ihey  should  have  full  enjoyment  of 
their  city,  with  the  port  Peiraeus,  their  ships,  and 
revenues ;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens 
should  be  readmitted  ;  that  the  political  franchise 
should  for  the  future  be  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who 
possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property  and  upwards; 
that  Kassander  should  hold  Munychia  with  a 
governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Poly- 
sperchon was  brought  to  a  close  ;  and  that  he 
should  also  name  some  one  Athenian  citizen,  in 
whose  bauds  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean  (i.  e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Pha- 
lerum),  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Phokion  ;  who 
had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  since  the  death  of 
Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned^ 
Reiteration      This  convcution  restored  substantially  at  Athens 

of  the  oli-      ^  I  A       •  •  •  1  1 

garchicai  the  Antipatrian  government ;  yet  without  the 
S^AtTen*"'  severities  which  liad  marked  its  original  establish- 
miti«5^ "  ment — and  with  some  modifications  in  various  ways. 
^?"n»"n<*"  It  made  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as 

the  Phale-  -^    .  ^    ^ 

leanDe-  Autipatcr  had  been  before  him),  by  means  of  his 
governing  nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  by 
the  fortification  of  Munvchia  ;  which  had  now  been 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  7-4. 
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greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened^  holding  a  prac- 
tical command  over  Peiraeus,  though  that  port 
was  nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.  But 
there  was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of 
citizens ;  moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000 
drachmae,  fixed  for  the  political  franchise,  though 
excluding  the  multitude,  must  have  been  felt  as  an 
improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of 
2000  drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander 
was  not,  like  his  father,  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had  Poly- 
sperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army 
and  an  established  ascendency  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities ;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to 
abstain  from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  towards 
the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Adrainis. 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  judicious.     That  thePhaie- 
citizen  continued  to  administer  Athens,  as  satrap  mctriu8*at 
or  despot  under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.     He  was  ^5^*5%^? 
an  accomplished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  »?'"*• 

Census 

philosopher  Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  taken  of 
the  school   of  Aristotle — and  of  the  rhetor  Dein-  nianpopu- 
archus.     He  is  described  also  as  a  person  of  ex-  ***^'®°' 
pensive  and  luxurious  habits ;    towards  which  he 
devoted  the  most  of  the  Athenian  public  revenue, 
1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to  be  believed. 
His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and 
moderate.     We  know  little  of  its  details,  but  we 
are  told  that  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially 

*  See  the  notice  of  Munychia,  as  it  stood  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor. 
XX.  45). 
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restricting  the  cost  and  ostentation  of  funerals  ^ 
He  himself  extolled  his  own  decennial  period  as 
one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  commerce  at 
Athens^.  But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the  fact  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and 
humiliation,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Grecian 
towns ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well  as  others,  wel- 
comed new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as  that 
of  Ophelias  from  Kyr6n6)  not  simply  from  pro- 
spects of  advantage,  but  also  as  an  escape  from 
existing  evils^ 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up 
during  this  interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The 
popular  judicature  must  have  been  continued  for 
private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus  is 
said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer, 
or  composer  of  discourses  for  others^.    But  the  fact 


'  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26,  66 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  398 ;  Paiuaniiis,  i.  25, 5. 
Tvpawov  T€  'XBrjvaiois  ryrpa^c  ycvcV^at  ^rjfitiTpioy,  &c.  Dujis  ap. 
Athenaeum,  xii.  542.  Fragm.  27.  vol.  iii.  p.  477.  Frag-  Hist  Gncc. 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed,  among  numerous  historical, 
philosophical,  and  hterary  works,  a  narrative  of  his  own  decennial  ad- 
ministration (Diogenes  Laert.  v.  5,  9 ;  Strabo,  ib.) — irtpl  -njs  dcjcamar. 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the  annual  revenue  handled  by 
Demetrius,  deserves  httle  credit. 

^  Sec  the  Fragment  of  Demochares,  2 ;  Fragment.  Historic.  Grace. 
ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  448,  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  13.  Dcmochares,  nephew  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes,  was  the  political  opponent  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereiu,  whom  he  reproached  with  these  boasts  about  commercial  pros- 
perity, when  tlie  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  city  were  overthrown.  To 
such  boasts  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  probably  belongs  the  statement 
cited  from  him  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  147)  about  the  laborious  works  in  the 
Attic  mines  at  Laureium. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  &(rff  viriXdfipavov  ft^  fidvov  tyKparus  Za-ttrOai  iroX- 
XcDV  dyaBmv,  oXXa  leat  t&p  nap6praiy  KaKoiv  dirakXayfia'tir0a$, 

*  Dionys.  Hahc.  Judicium  de  Dinarcho,  p.  633,  634 ;  Plutarch,  De- 
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that  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  his  administration 
was  still  going  on,  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and 
the  practical  abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or 
pronounced  opposition.  We  learn  that,  in  some 
one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration,  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  and  that 
there  were  numbered,  21,000  citizens,  10,000 
metics,  and  400,000  slaves  \     Of  this  important 

metrius,  10.  \6y<a  ^iv  6\iyap\iKrjiy  cpyo)  6c  yLOvap\iKris,  KaTaarda-fas 
y€VOfUinf9  iia  tt)v  tov  ^OLkrjpiois  hvvapiVy  &c. 

'  Ktesikles  ap.  Athensum,  vi.  p.  272.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (following 
Wesseling),  supplies  the  defect  in  the  text  of  Athenscus,  so  as  to  assign 
the  census  to  the  115th  Olympiad.  This  conjecture  may  be  right,  jet 
the  reasons  for  it  are  not  conclusive.  The  census  may  have  been  either 
in  the  llGtb^  or  in  the  117th  Olympiad;  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining which.  The  administration  of  Phalerean  Demetrius  covers  the 
ten  years  between  317  and  307  b.c.  (Fast.  Hell.  Append,  p.  388). 

Mr,  Clinton  (ad  aun.  317  B.C.  Fast.  Hell.)  observes  respecting  the 
census — "The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the 
public  assembly,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years ;  the 
10,000  fi€ToiKoi  described  also  the  males  of  full  age.  When  the  women 
and  children  ore  computed,  the  total  free  population  will  be  about 
127,660;  and  400,000  slaves,  added  to  this  total,  will  give  about 
527,660  for  the  total  population  of  Attica."  See  also  the  Appendix  to 
F.  H,  p.  390  seq. 

This  census  is  a  ver}'  interesting  fact ;  but  our  information  respecting 
it  is  miserably  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton's  interpretation  of  the  different 
numbers  is  open  to  some  remark.  He  cannot  be  right,  I  think,  in 
saying — "The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the 
assembly,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years."  For  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  under  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
all  persons  who  did  not  possess  1000  drachmae  were  excluded  from  the 
political  franchise ;  and  therefore  a  large  number  of  males  above  the  age 
of  twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the  assembly.  Since  the  two  cate- 
gories are  not  coincident,  then,  to  which  shall  we  apply  the  number 
21,000  ?  To  those  who  had  votes  ?  Or  to  the  total  number  of  free 
citizens,  voting  or  not  voting,  above  the  age  of  twenty  ?  The  public 
assembly,  during  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  moment  or  efficacy ;  so  that  a  distinct  record,  of  the 
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enumeration  we  know  the  bare  fact,  without  its 
special  purpose  or  even  its  precise  date.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or 
deported  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have 
returned  and  continued  to  reside  at  Athens.  But 
there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during  all  the 
continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body 
of  adverse  Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  overthrowing  it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that 
purpose  from  the  iEtolians  and  others^ 
B.C.  317.  The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed 

K^der    "P  ^y  ^*®  capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and 
in  Peio-       seconded  by  his  moderation  towards  the  Athenians 

ponnesui—  ' 

many  cities   procured  for  him  considerable  support  in  Pelopon- 

Joln  him         * 

—the  number  of  iHirsons  entitled  to  vote  in  it,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 

Spartans        „^     »  , 

surround        *«"J?^*- 

their  city  Then  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets  the  three  numbers  given,  upon  two 

with  walls,     principles  tottilly  distinct.   The  two  first  numbers  (citizens  and  metica), 

he  considers  to  designate  only  males  of  full  age ;  the  third  number,  of 

olK€Tai,  he  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think  very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of 
farther  kuowlcdgc.  It  implies  that  the  enumerators  take  account  of  the 
slave  women  and  children — but  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  free 
women  and  children,  wives  and  families  of  the  citizens  and  metics. 
The  number  of  the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly  unrecorded,  on 
Mr.  Clinton's  supposition.  Now  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  it 
was  necessary  to  enumerate  the  slave  women  and  children — it  surely 
would  be  not  less  necessary  to  enumerate  the  free  women  and  children. 

The  word  oiKmi  sometimes  means,  not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates 
of  a  family  generally — free  as  well  as  slave.  If  such  be  its  meaning 
here  (which  however  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  affirm),  we  elimi- 
nate the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  slave  women  and  children  to  be 
enumerated — and  the  free  women  and  children  not  to  be  enumerated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more  confidently,  if  we  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  the  census  had  been  taken — whether  with  a  view 
to  military  or  political  measures — ^to  finance  and  taxation— or  to  the 
question  of  subsistence  and  im|)ortation  of  foreign  com  (see  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Fast.  U.  ad  ann.  444  B.C.,  about  another  census  taken  in  reference 
to  imported  com). 

>  Sec  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  dc  Dinarcho,  p.  658  Reisk. 
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nesus,  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  army*.  Many 
of  the  cities,  intimidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him 
and  deserted  Polysperchon  ;  while  the  Spartans, 
now  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  defenceless  con- 
dition, thought  it  prudent  to  surround  their  city 
with  walls*.  This  fact,  among  many  others  con- 
temporaneous, testifies  emphatically,  how  the  cha- 
racteristic sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.  The  main- 
tenance of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city,  was  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  cherished  of  the  Lykurgean 
traditions  ;  a  standing  proof  of  the  fearless  hearing 
and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers 
from  without.  The  erection  of  the  walls  showed 
their  own  conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the 
real  circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as 
hardly  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  b.c.  317, 
became  nowembittered  by  a  feud  amonti:  the  members  „   ^  /  . 

•  P  Feud  in  th« 

of  theMacedonian  imperial  family.  King  Philip  Ari-  Af«cedo- 
daeus  and  his  wife  Eurydik6,  alarmed  and  indignant  pcriai 
at  the  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Polysperchon  oiympUi 
was  projecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kassander,  and  SelthPhiMp 
tried  to  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  his  disposal.  ^^^^^  , 
In  this  however  they  failed.      Olympias,  assisted  d»ke— the 

.  .  reigns  in 

not  only  by  Polysperchon,  but  by  the  Epirotic  prince  MacedonU: 
iEakides,  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  of  reven^  ^ 
Epirus,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  317  b.c  She  pf?iralU*of 
brought  with  her  Roxana  and  her  child — the  widow  ^ntiptter. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  75. 

'  Justin,  xiv.  5 ;   Diodor.  xviii.  75 ;    Pausan.  vii.  8,  3 ;    Pausaniaa, 
i.  25,  5. 
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and  son  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Macedonian 
soldiers,  assembled  by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Eurydikd 
to  resist  her,  were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the 
recollection  of  Alexander,  that  they  refused  to  fight, 
and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victory.  Philip 
and  Eurydikd  became  her  prisoners  ;  the  former 
she  caused  to  be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  offered 
only  an  option  between  the  sword,  the  halter,  and 
poison.  The  old  queen  next  proceeded  to  satiate 
her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Antipater.  One 
hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander, 
were  put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  Nika- 
nor^;  while  the  sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother 
lollas,  accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus  com- 
pletely predominant  in  Macedonia ;  where  her  posi- 
tion seemed  strong,  since  her  allies  the  JStolians 
were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  while 
Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by 
the  force  under  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
But  Kassander,  disengaging  himself  from  these 
embarrassments,  and  eluding  Thermopylae  by  a 
maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the  Perrhaebian 
passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard,  and 
entered  Macedonia  without  resistance.  Olympias, 
having  no  army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
was  forced  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress 
of  Pydna,  with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and 
Thessalonike  daughter  of  her  late  husband  Philip 
son  of  Amyntas^.     Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up 

^  Diodor.  xii.  11 1  Justiu,  z.  14,  4 ;  Pauaanias,  i.  1 1,  4. 
'  Diodor.  xix.  36. 
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for  several  months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  all  the  efforts  of  Polysperchon 
and  iEakides  to  relieve  hen  In  the  spring  of  the 
ensuing  year  (316  b.c.)>  she  was  forced  by  intole- 
rable famine  to  surrender.  Kassander  promised  her 
nothing  more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from 
her  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  fortresses,  Pella 
and  Amphipolis,  which  made  him  master  of  Mace- 
donia. Presently  however,  the  relatives  of  those 
numerous  victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of 
Olympias,  were  encouraged  by  Kassander  to  de- 
mand her  life  in  retribution.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian 
assembly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  sentiment 
of  awe  and  reverence  connected  with  her  name, 
that  no  one  except  these  injured  men  themselves 
could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.  She  died 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering 
character.  Kassander  took  ThessalonikS  to  wife — 
confined  Roxana  with  the  child  Alexander  in  the 
fortress  of  Amphipolis — where  (after  a  certain  in- 
terval) he  caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain\ 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia  b.c.815. 
— and  while  the  imperial  family  were  disappear-  Great 
ing   from  the  scene  in   that  country — the  defeat  AnUgonui 
and  death  of  Eumenes  (which  happened  nearly  at  confede- 
the  same  time  as  the  capture  of  Olympias^)   re-  KaLmder, 
moved  the  last  faithful  partisan  of  that  family  in  Jjfui*"pJo. 

lemy,  and 

>  Diodor.  xix.  60,  51 ;  Justin,  xiv.  5;  Pausan.  i.  25,  5;  ix.  7,  1.  a'ilnst"* 

*  Even  immediately  before  the  death  of  Olympias,  Aristottous,  go*   him. 

Temor  of  Amphipolis  in  her  interest*  covisidered  £umenes  to  be  still 

aUve  (Diodor.  xix.  50). 
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Asia.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  left  in  the  hands 
of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  preponderance 
throughout  Asia,  that  lie  aspired  to  become  vicar 
and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as 
well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of 
the  regal  family.  His  power  appeared  indeed  so 
formidable,  that  Kassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysima- 
chus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Seleukus  of 
Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful 
princes,  Greece  appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject 
cities,  held,  garrisoned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted, by  all 
of  them.  Polysperchon,  abandoning  all  hopes  in 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Olympias,  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  JStolians,  leaving 
his  son  Alexander  to  make  the  best  struggle  that 
he  could  in  Peloponnesus  ;  so  that  Kassander  was 
now  decidedly  preponderant  throughout  the  Hellenic 
regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  PallSnd  and  near 
the  site  where  Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of 
Kassandreia ;  into  which  he  congregated  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of  Olynthus 
and  Potidrea, — towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
more  than  thirty  years  before*.  He  next  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  his  army  against  Alexander 
son  of  Polysperchon.  Passing  though  Boeotia,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  city  of  Thebes, 
which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 

*  Diodor.  xix.  52;  Pausaiiias,  v.  23,  2. 
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by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  ever  since  existed 
only  as  a  military  post  on  the  ancient  citadel  called 
Kadmeia.  The  other  Boeotian  towns,  to  whom 
the  old  Theban  territory  had  been  assigned,  were 
persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it ;  and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the 
Theban  exiles  or  their  descendants.  From  sympathy 
with  these  exiles,  and  also  with  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians,  now 
administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kas- 
sander's  supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in 
the  work;  the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans, 
whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to  the  Theban 
Epaminondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  Thebes  was  re- 
established in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied 
before  Alexander's  siege  ;  and  was  held  by  a  Kas* 
sandrian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  destined  for  the 
mastery  of  Boeotia  and  Greece  ^ 

After  some  stav  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  b-c*  314« 
towards  Peloponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Poly- 
sperchon)  having  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was 
forced  to  embark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at 
Megara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epi- 
daurus.  He  dispossessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of 
Messenia,  and  even  of  his  position  on  the  Isthmus, 
where  he  left  a  powerful  detachment,  and  then 


'  Diodor.  xix.  52,  54,  78 ;  Pausan.  ix.  7t  2-5.  This  seems  an  expla- 
nation of  Kassander's  proceeding,  more  probable  than  that  given  by 
Pausanias ;  who  tells  us  that  Kassander  hated  th :  memory  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  wished  to  undo  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  That 
he  did  so  hate  Alexander,  is  however  extremely  credible :  see  Plutarch, 
Alexand.  74. 
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Mcararet     returned  to  Macedonia  \     His  increasing  power 

goDu''      raised  both  apprehension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom 

iSmnder    ^f  Antigonus,  who  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms 

^i  frM-   ^^^^  ^^°^»  ^^'  ^^  vain*.     Kassander  preferred  the 

dom  to  the  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus--^ 

dtiet—       against  Antigonus,  who  was  now  master  of  nearly 

promuJi      the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to  all  of 

Great  *'      them®.     Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus, 

l^wilnder    ^^^^  arms  and  money,  Antigonus  despatched  the 

in  Greece.    Milesiau    Aristodcmus  to    strengthen  Alexander 

against  Kassander  ;  whom  he  farther  denounced  as 

an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had 

slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the 

regal  family,  and  re*established  the  Olynthian  exiles. 

He  caused  the  absent  Kassander  to  be  condemned 

by  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assemblyi  upon 

these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  farther  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of 
this  assembly,  that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free, 
self-governing,  and  exempt  from  garrisons  or  mili- 
tary occupation '^.  It  was  expected  that  these  bril- 
liant promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece 
against  Kassander;  accordingly  Ptolemy  ruler  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Antigonus,  thought 
fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a  few  months 
afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself^.  These  promises,  neither  executed, 
nor  intended  to  be  executed,  by  either  of  the  kings, 
appear  to  have  produced  little  or  no  efiect  upon  the 
Greeks. 

'  Diodcur.  xix.  54.  '  Diodor.  xix.  56. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  57.  ^  Diodor.  xix.  61. 

■  Diodor.  xix.  62. 
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The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Peloponnesus  had 
re-animated  the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Poly- 
sperchon),  against  whom  Kassander  was  again 
obliged  to  bring  his  full  forces  from  Macedonia. 
Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos, 
Orchomenus,  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not 
able  to  crush  him,  and  presently  thought  it  prudent 
to  gain  him  over.  He  offered  to  him  the  separate 
government  of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  subordina- 
tion to  himself:  Alexander  accepted  the  offer,  be- 
coming Kassander s  ally* — and  carried  on  war, 
jointly  with  him,  against  Aristodemus,  with  vary- 
ing success,  until  he  was  presently  assassinated 
by  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless  his  widow 
Kratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  herself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikyon^ 
Kassander's  most  obstinate  enemies  were  the  JSto- 
lians,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  formal  mention  as 
a  substantive  confederacy^.  These  JStolians  became 
the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before  of 
Polysperchon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages 
even  as  far  as  Attica.  Protected  against  foreign 
garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude  and  fierce  habits, 
partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they  were 
almost  the  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check  through 
their  neighbours  the  Akarnanians,  whom  he  induced 
to  adopt  a  more  concentrated  habit  of  residence, 
consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships  into  a 
few  considerable  towns, — Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agri- 

'  Diodor.  xix.  63,  64.  *  Diodor.  xix.  62,  67. 

•  Diodor.  xix.  66.   *Api€rr6^fiof,  /ttI  rpv  koipov  t&p  AlrtaX&v 

npayfLaciy,  &c. 
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3a  Jag  oaae  imnttf  ua&iEr  n*  L^ikaft^  ApoIIoaia, 
aoL  T:.manTmi?»    meamrc  Jie  Qlyrian  Irinp:  Glan^ 

.se  "^'fff-THHT  -a  -re  .jkoxxanc  Goif^.  His  geoerai 
3iiinpu5  -Tirrftfl  rms  jsportanr  Tictories  over  the 
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JB2X  rscGLL'usgrn^T.:  Tiuca  StaeuKus  oiiw  acquired  ia 

laireoiiLi;   n^oi  tiiicu  ^^-sir  Uie  ira-Jt  die  socceed- 

c-;  ^^c^iiiia:?  :ijfics  cs  onsra.    Ia  Gfeece.  iiowe^er, 

>iTTTgnTnia>  csuifi  c^jimd  ja  v;'=f=aniipr      He  sent 

:tuitii2"  Hi-  iruuer  Ptiien''  vitti  <i  larae  &}rce  to 

iijiSTSiB  "He  rr^atS".  jr  sl  Jther  Tordsk  to  expel  the 

TiirnirTnin   cinTsuus- .   Truie  lie  ic  die  aaine  rim<» 

liHTocrea  ^Jssaauer  ^  ittenaua  by  chreoreniiLr  to 

zrns  'nj±  Eeilcsaunc  ami  Ji'-'oiie  >Licedoiiiii.     This 

?^it2iL7    nuc  :iie  Sgrgnan     expeiled  the  soldiers 

if  ^LJttsmder  ±niiL   ft«niEa>   Btcoca.  and  Phokis. 

Caaikia  Ji  "^nnii^  tos  or  riis  nne  the  chiet  mili- 

ur*  Konca  :f  &i£S3iider .  Theoes   -roich  he  had 

r»catii^"^  r^-e^cuiiLaaed*  was  m  iiliance  with  him ; 

r.ni  "^le  r^aiiviinrc  Bcsccaa  ijtos  Tere  hostile  to 

hirr..    Pt-iiecir.  ia— Jiz  mken  Chaikis — die  citizeas 

r»t  -vhich  he  ccQCLliated  by  lea^nix  them  without 

any  ^arn^-.n — u:.'^ccher  w-.tii  Orupos,  Eretria,  and 

Kary^tad— eritcrec  Attica   and  presented  himself 

before  Athet^.     So  mach  dispo^tion  to  treat  with 


'  IhtAttf,  m-  7<. 
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him  was  manifested  in  the  city,  that  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pretending 
to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leukas,  found  means, 
assisted  by  an  armament  from  Korkyra,  to  drive 
out  Kassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape  from  his 
dominion  ^  The  affairs  of  Antigonus  were  now 
prospering  in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown 
back  by  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  his  ad- 
miral Telesphorus,  wlio  seized  Elis  and  even  plun- 
dered the  sacred  treasures  of  Olympia.  Ptolemy 
presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  trea- 
sures to  the  God^ 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  b.c.3ii. 
between  Antigonus,  on  one  side — and  Kassander,  JiJitt^**^ 
Ptolemy  (the  Egyptian)  and  Lysimachus,  on  the  J'*"^ 
other,  whereby  the  supreme  command  in  Mace-  Grecian 
donia  was  guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  ma-  guaranteed 
turity  of  Alexander  son  of  Roxana ;  Thrace  being  liii"*Ka».^ 
at  the  same  time  assured   to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  to"deYth"** 
to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus.  J^'^f,"^ 
It  was  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that  the 
Hellenic  cities  should  be  free'^.     Towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  last  clause,  however,  nothing  was 
actually  done.     Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  treaty 
had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire  Kassander 
with   increased  jealousy  about    Roxana   and    her 
child  ;  both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
he  caused  to  be  secretly  assassinated  soon  after- 
wards, by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in  the  fortress  of 

»  Diodor.  xix.  77,  78,  89.  ^  Diodor.  xix.  87. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  105. 
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Aniphipolis,  where  they  had  been  confinedV     The 
forces  of  Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still 
remained  in  Greece.     But  this  general  presently 
(310  B.C.)    revolted   from   Antigonus,   and   placed 
them  in  cooperation  with  Kassander ;  while  Pto- 
lemy of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  con- 
travened the  treaty  by  garrisoning  various  Grecian 
cities,  renewed    the  war   and  the   triple   alliance 
against  hini^. 
Poiysper.         Polyspherchou, — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
Lpoiuesthe  local  domiuiou  over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
ITa^t"^  with  a  military  force  distributed  in  Mess6n6  and 
AiTxa'l^dcr^  Other  towus^ — was  now  encouraged  by  Antigonus 
against        to  cspouse  the  causc  of  Herakles  (son  of  Alexander 

Kassander. 

He  enters  by  BarsiuS),  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 

pet  wiTh  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Kassander.   This  young 

ai^l^nlius  prince  Herakles,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 

the  young  g^^^  jq  Grcccc  from  Pcrgamus  in  Asia,  and  his 

pnnce,  and  o  ^  » 

is  reeog.      pretcusions  to  the  throne  were  assisted  not  only  by 

Bliecl  as 

raierof  a  Considerable  party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also 
Ch«eee!"  by  the  iEtolians.  Polysperchon  invaded  Mace- 
donia, with  favourable  prospects  of  establishing  the 
young  prince ;  yet  he  thought  it  advantageous  to 
accept  treacherous  propositions  from  Kassander. 
who  offered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Macedonia,  with  an  independent  army  and  do- 
minion in  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon,  tempted 
by  these  offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  He- 
rakles, and  withdrew  his  army  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  he  found  such  unexpected  opposition, 
in  his  march  through  Boeotia,  from  Boeotians  and 

»  Diodor.  xix.  105.  »  Diodor.  xx.  19. 

'  Messdn^  waa  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon  (Diodor.  xix.  64). 
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Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  inLokris^  (309  b.c.)«  From  this 
time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  he  com* 
manded  in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or 
partner  of  Kassander^;  whose  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, thus  confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  Akar- 
nania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a 
supremacy  over  many  of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  fol*  b.c.  sos. 
lowed   by  that  of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  AiiMrfni- 
the   Great,  and   daughter  of   Philip   and   Olym*  KUopatra, 
pias.     She  had   been   for  some   time   at   Sardis,  vWingK- 
nominally   at    liberty,   yet    under  watch    by  the  Arewnder 
governor,  who  received   his   orders  from  Antigo-  ^^j^^!^ 
nus ;  she  was  now  preparing  to  quit  that  place,  for  «®"°«- 
the  purpose  of  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of 
becoming  his  wife.    She  had  been  invoked  as  auxi<> 
liary,  or  courted   in  marriage,  by  several  of  the 
great  Macedonian  chiefs,  without  any  result.   Now, 
however,  Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  influence  which 
her  name  might  throw  into  the  scale  of  his  rival 
Ptolemy,  caused  her  to  be  secretly  murdered  as 
she  was  preparing  for  her  departure ;  throwing  the 
blame  of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom 
he  punished  with  death^.      All    the    relatives  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (except  Thessalonikfi  wife  of 
Kassander,  daughter  of  Philip   by  a  Thessalian 

'  Diodor.  xx.  28 ;  Trogus  Pompeius — Proleg.  ad  Justin,  xv. ;  Justin, 
XT.  2. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  100-103 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6.  King  Pyirhui  was  of 
irpoy6vtav  del  dtdovXevKdrav  Maiecdoo-t — at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of 
Lysimachus  (Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  12). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  37 :  compare  Justin,  xiii.  6;  xiv.  1. 
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mistress)  tlms  successively  perished,  and  all  by  the 

orders  of  one  or  other  among  his  principal  oflScers. 

The  imperial  family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name, 

thus  came  to  an  end. 
BgipTfn*'^       Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a 
Greece—     powerful  armament.     He  acquired  possession  of 

Mler  iome      *  *  * 

fucceuei,     the  important  cities — Sikyon  and  Corinth — ^which 
eludes  a       wcrc  handed  over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of 
iSuLnder.   Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.     He  then  made 
oirtheorc!  kuowu  by  proclamation  his  purpose  as  a  liberator, 
dandtief.    inviting  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  cities  them- 
selves against  the  garrisons  of  Kassander.     From 
some  he  received  encouraging  answers  and  pro- 
mises; but  none  of  them  made  any  movement, 
or  seconded  him  by  armed   demonstrations.     He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  Kassander  and  retire  from  Greece,  leaving 
however  secure  garrisons  in  Sikyon  and  Corinth'. 
The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame  and  pass- 
ive.    Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence, 
and  averse  to  auxiliary  efforts,  which  brought  upon 
them  enmity  without  any  prospect  of  advantage — 
they  awaited  only  the  turns  of  foreign  interference 
and  the  behests  of  the  potentates  around  them. 
B.0. 807.  The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however, 

was  in  the  following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock 
than  it  had  ever  yet  encountered — by  the  sudden 
invasion  of  Demetrius  called  Poliorketes,  son  of 
Antigonus.  This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephe- 
sus  with  a  formidable  armament,  contrived  to  con- 
ceal his  purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Peiraeus  (on  the  26th  of  the 

'  Diodor.  xx.  37 • 
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month  Thargelion — May)  without  expectation,  or  s«dden 
resistance  from  any  one ;  his  fleet  being  mistaken  Deroetrius 
for  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.     The  Phale-  in**peir«ut. 
rean  Demetrius,  taken   unawares,  and  attempting  nUni^'de*" 
too  late  to  guard  the  harbour,  found  himself  com-  ^JJI^""* 
pelled  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  ncmetriug 
to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  while  Diony-  retiret  to 
sius,  the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  him-  cfjtweof 
self  with  his  garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  ^^ie"* 
army  competent  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field.  ^^ 
This  accomplished  Phalerean,  who  had  administered 
for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  ^nd  with  the  force  of 
Kassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at 
Athens  overthrown,  and  even  his  personal  safety  en- 
dangered.   He  with  other  Athenians  went  as  envoys 
on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain  what  terms  would 
be  granted.     The  young  prince  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father  An- 
tigonus  and  himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to  the 
Athenians    unqualified    freedom    and    autonomy. 
Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw  that  his 
internal  opponents,  condemned  as  they  had  been  to 
compulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would 
now  proclaim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence, 
so  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  re- 
treat.    He  accordingly  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.      The  Athenians  in  the    city  declared  in 
favour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  ;  who  however  re- 
fused to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  be- 
sieged and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara, 
with  their  Kassandrian  garrisons.     In  a  short  time 
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be  accomplished  both  these  objects.  Indeed  energy, 
skill,  and  effective  use  of  engines,  in  besieging 
fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  his  character;  procuring  for  him  the 
surname  whereby  be  is  known  to  history.  He 
proclaimed  the  Megarians  free,  levelling  to  the 
ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an  earnest 
to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for 
the  future  from  all  foreign  garrison  \ 

After  these  successes,  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Athens.  He  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  in  formal  assembly,  that 
they  were  now  again  a  free  democracy,  liberated 
from  all  dominion  either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or 
oligarchs  at  home.  He  also  promised  them  a  far^* 
ther  boon  from  bis  father  Antigonus  and  himself — 
150,000  medimni  of  corn  for  distribution,  and  ship- 
timber  in  quantity  sufficient  for  constructing  100 
triremes.  Both  these  announcements  were  received 
with  grateful  exultation.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
were  testified  not  merely  in  votes  of  thanks  and  ad- 
miration towards  the  young  conqueror,  but  also  in 
effusions  of  unmeasured  and  exorbitant  flattery. 
Stratokles  (who  has  already  been  before  us  as  one 
of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian 
affair)  with  otheis  exhausted  their  invention  in  de- 
vising new  varieties  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed  to  be 
not  only  kings,  but  Gods  and  Saviours:  a  high 
priest  of  these  Saviours  was  to  be  annually  chosen, 

'  Pbilochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xx.  45,  46 ;  Plutarch, 
Demetrius,  8,  9.  The  occupation  of  Peirseus  by  Demetrios  Poliorketes 
ii  related  lomewhat  differently  by  Polyaenui,  iy.  7,  6. 
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after  whom  each  successive  year  was  to  be  named 
(instead  of  being  named  after  the  first  of  the  nine 
Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the 
dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated  ;  the 
month  Munychion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion — 
two  new  tribes,  to  be  called  Antigonis  and  Deme- 
trias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
ten  : — the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  con- 
sist of  600  members  instead  of  500 ;  the  portraits 
and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  to 
be  woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Ath6n6, 
into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically 
carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival ;  the  spot  of  ground  where  Deme- 
trius  had  alighted  from  his  chariot,  was  consecrated 
with  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Katsebates  or  the  Descender.  Several  other  simi- 
lar votes  were  passed,  recognizing,  and  worshiping 
as  Gods,  the  Saviours  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 
Nay,  we  are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were  voted 
to  Phila-Aphrodit6,  in  honour  of  Phila  wife  of 
Demetrius ;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
two  mistresses,  Lesena  and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said 
to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adeimantus  and 
others,  his  convivial  companions  or  flatterers^  At 
the  same  time  the  numerous  statues,  which  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Phalerean  Deme- 
trius during  his  decennial  government,  were 
overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to 
ignoble  purposes,  in  order  to  cast  greater  scorn 
upon  the  past  ruler*.     The  demonstrations  of  ser- 

^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  9*11;  Diodor.  xx.  47 ;  Demochares  ap.  Athe- 
naeum, vi.  p.  253. 
'  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  77*    Among  the  numeiotts  litenu7  wotka  (all 
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^le  flattery  it  Athens,  towards  DemetrinB  PbGor* 
ketes.  were  in  met  mi  extravasantiv  avordane,  that 
he  him.seif  is  ^airi  to  have  been  diseosted  witfa.  them, 
and  :n  have  expressed  contempt  Jir  these  deggierate 
Athenians  of  his  own  nme-. 

In    reviewinir  socfa    desradine  proceedings,   w€ 
must  recr.ilect  :hat  thirty -one  years  had  now  elapsed 
3iace  the  oattle  of  Chxroneia.  and  that  dorins  all 
this  time  the  Athenians  had  been  under  the  prac- 
tical ascendency,  and  constantly  auCTientinz  press- 
ure, ot  foreign  potentates.     The  sGitiment  of  this 
dependence  on  3^Iacedoma  had  been  continually 
strengthened  by  ail  the  subsequent  events — by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  subse- 
qoent  overwheimin^  conqaests  ot  Alexander — bj 
the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  I-amran  war,  the 
slaughter  ot  the  tree-spoken  orators,  the  death  of 
the  enerzetic  military  leaders,  and  the  deportadoa 
of  Athenian  citizens — lastly,  by  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian   sarrison  in   Peirsos   or 
Monvchia.     Bv  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phakreos,  and 
the  other  leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period, 
sobmission  to  Macedonia  had  been  incnlcated  as  a 
virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur   of  old    autonomoo's   Athens    bad    been 
efhcefl  or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream.  The 
fifteen  years  between  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war 
and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  (322-307 
B.cO»  had  witnessed   no  free  play,  nor  public  dis- 
cussion and   expression,  of  conflicting  opinions ; 
the  fthort  period  during  which  Phokion  was  con- 


IfM)  f4  the  Phalemn  UniieCniu,  ooe  was  entitkd  'AA|PB««r  tmrmifto^ 
'  Iftmothtrf  ap.  AtbeiueuiD,  fi.  p.  25:5. 
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demned  must  be  excepted,  but  that  lasted  only 
long  enough  to  give  room  for  the  outburst  of  a 
preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  this  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  gene- 
ration of  Athenians  had  grown  up,  accustomed  to 
an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How  few 
of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  listened 
to  the  stirring  exhortations  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
war  which  preceded  that  disaster*!  Of  the  citizens 
who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle 
again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
how  many  must  have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in 
the  Lamian  war !  The  Athenians  of  307  b.c.  had 
come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and  Hellas  gene- 
rally, as  dependent  first  on  Kassander,  next  on  the 
possible  intervention  of  his  equally  overweening 
rivals,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  &c.     If 

* 

they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it  could 
only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  self-reliance  and  autonomy  had 
fled  ;  the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force, 
furnished  by  confederate  and  co-operating  cities, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle  of  vast  stand- 
ing armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  and 
of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  b.c),  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his 
mercenaries  from  Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once 

'  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  3.  '*  Juniores  post  Actiacam  victoriam,  seniores 
plerique  inter  bella  civium,  nati :  quotusquisque  reliquus,  qui  rempubli* 
cam  vidisset?" 
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Contrutof  among  the  Athenian  people  a  forward  and  devoted 

Athens  «t  ^  *       * 

procUumed  patHotism,  which  made  them  willing  to  brave,  and 
DemJ^aa  Competent  to  avert,  all  dangers  in  defence  of  their 
SJaaaIm  newly-acquired  liberty*.  Atthattime,the  enemies  by 
•^^,*^*  ,  whom  they  were  threatened,  were  Lacedaemonians, 
Hippias.  Theban6,^ginetans,Chalkidians,and  thelike  (forthe 
Persian  force  did  not  present  itself  until  after  some 
interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but  Greece 
collectively).  These  hostile  forces,  though  superior 
in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens, 
were  yet  not  so  disproportionate  as  to  engender 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Very  different  were  the 
facts  in  307  B.C.,  when  Demetrius  Poliorketes  re- 
moved the  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their 
fortress  Munychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To 
maintain  that  freedom  by  their  own  strength — in 
opposition  to  the  evident  superioiity  of  organized 
force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military 
occupation, — was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have 
been  attempted  even  by  men  such  as  the  combatants 
of  Marathon  or  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles. 
**  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  1 "  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to 
strike  it ;  and  the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  was  a  boon  dependent  upon  him  for  its 
extent  and  even  for  its  continuance.  The  Athenian 
assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as 
masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months 
before  under  the  controling  force  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor 
of  Munychia ;  and  the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adu- 

'  Herodotus,  y.  78. 
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lation  proposed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
by  his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disapproved  by 
many,  would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  op- 
ponent. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  opposWon 
oppose  several  of  the  votes — the  nephew  of  Demo-  Deafo-^ 
sthcnes — Demochares  ;  who  deserves  to  be  comme-  ne^Vw  of 
morated  as  the  last  known  spokesman  of  free  Athe-  ^^"J^*'" 
nian  citizenship.     We  know  only  that  such  were  theteob, 

•■  ''  sequious 

his  general  politics,  and  that  his  opposition  to  the  public 
obsequious  rhetor  Stratokles  ended  in  banishment, 
four  years  afterwards  ^  He  appears  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  general  during  this  period 
— to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations and  military  equipment  of  the  city — and  to 
have  been  employed  in  occasional  missions^. 
The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  Demctriui 

,  .  Phalereuf 

by  impeachment  against  Demetrius  Pbalereus  and  condemned 
other  leading  partisans   of  the   late  Kassandriao  mce.' 
government.     He  and  many  others  had  already  ^^^^^ 
gone  into  voluntary  exile  ;  when  their  trials  came  ^^l^J^ 
on,  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  con-  cea^d 
demned  to  death.    But  all  those  who  remained,  and  Lykurgui. 
presented  themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted^ ;  so 
little  was  there  of  reactionary  violence  on  this  oc- 
casion.    Stratokles  also  proposed  a  decree,  com- 
memorating the  orator  Lykurgus  (who  had  been 
dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary 
inscription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  to  his  eldest  surviving  descendant^.   Among 

>  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

'  Polybiut,  xii.  13;  Decretum  apud  Plutarch.  Yit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  851. 
'  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  636. 
«  Plutarch,  Vit  X.  Oratt.  p.  842-852.  J/ykurgua  at  hia  death  (About 
324  B.C.)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said,  shorUy  after  his  dealh,  to  baTt 
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those  who  accompanied  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer  Deinarchus* 
The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and 
of  Kassander  also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theo- 
phrastus,  seems  to  have  been  one  main  cause  which 
occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  law  against 
the  liberty  of  philosophising.  It  was  decreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  a  citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no 
philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or 
teach,  except  under  special  sanction  obtained  from 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  and  people.  Such  was  the 
disgust  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  new 
restriction,  that  all  the  philosophers  with  one  ac- 
cord left  Athens.  This  spirited  protest,  against 
authoritative  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  philosophy 
and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among 
the  Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and 
professors  was  in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark 

been  prosecuted  by  Menesseclimua^  and  put  in  prison  {"  handed  over  to 
the  Eleven  ").  But  Thrasykles,  supported  by  Demokles,  stood  forward 
on  their  behalf;  and  Demosthenes,  then  in  banishment  at  Troezen, 
wrote  emphatic  remonstrances  to  the  Athenians  against  such  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distinguished  patriot.  Accordingly  the 
Athenians  soon  repented  and  released  them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842.  The 
third  of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  Epistles  purports  to  be  the  letter 
written  on  this  subject  by  Demosthenes. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus  (whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not 
last  long ;  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very  same  Plutarcbian  life  (p.  843), 
an  account  is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykurgus,  which  was  ancient  and 
sacerdotal;  and  it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his  death  fully 
sustained  the  dignified  position  of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accused,  we  cannot  make  out.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Demosthenic  epistle  (which  epistles  I  have  before  stated  that 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some  allegation,  which, 
if  valid  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  urged  against  Lykurgus  himself  du- 
ring his  life  (p.  1477*  1478) ;  but  Lykurgus  had  been  always  honourably 
acquitted,  and  always  held  thoroughly  estimable,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (p.  1475). 
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of  dignity  Still  remaining  to  them — when  their  power 
had  become  extinct,  and  when  even  their  independ- 
ence and  free  constitution  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation 
for  young  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to 
visit  Athens.  Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed, 
when  Philon,  impeaching  Sophokles  the  author  of 
the  law,  under  the  Graphfi  Paranom6n,  prevailed  on 
the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being 
thus  repealed,  the  philosophers  returned'.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Demochares  stood  forward  as  one  of 
its  advocates  ;  defending  Sophokles  against  the  ac- 
cuser Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining  of 
the  speech  of  Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while 
censuring  the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly 
their  pupils,  as  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious, 
violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by  name 
,  several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the  freedom 
\  of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  out- 
'    rages  against  their  fellow-citizens*. 

Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus 

*        *  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  38.     It  is  probably  to  this  return  of  the  philoso- 
f    ^ers  that  the  <t)vydd<av  KadoBos  mentioned  by  Philochorus,  as  fore- 

ahadowed  by  the  omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Philochorus,  Frag. 
^    145,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionys.  HaL  p.  637). 

0       *  See  the  few  fragments  of  Demochares  collected  in  Fragmenta  Hi- 
p   Bloricorum  Grsecorum,  ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  445,  with  the  notes  of  Carl 
0    Muller. 
f$       See  likewise  Atheneeus,  xiii.  610,  with  the  fragment  from  the  comic 

'writer  Alexis.    It  is  there  stated  that  Lysimachus  also,  king  of  Thrace, 
^  limd  banished  the  philosophers  from  his  dominions. 
p.       Demochares  might  find  (besides  the  persons  named  in  Athense.  v.  21 5, 
0  jd.  508)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isokrates  who 
u  had  been  atrocious  and  sanguinary  t}Tant8  in  their  native  cities — see 

0  the  case  of  Klearchus  of  Herakleia^  Memnon  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  2St4. 

1  cap.  !•    Chion  and  Leonides,  the  two  young  citizens  who  slew  Klear- 
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B.&  807.     in  Asia,  to  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and 

^^J^^  communicate  the  recent  complimentary  votes.   An- 

poitorketet.  tigonus  uot  Only  rcceivcd  them  graciously,  but  dent 

ficge  of      to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  his 

Gaiuilt'mnd  son,  a  large  present  of  150,000  medimni  of  wheat, 

^u^DM     ^th  timber  sufficient  for  100  ships.     He  at  the 

dd^mf.      same  time  directed  Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens 

a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied  Grecian  cities, 

where  resolutions  might  be  taken  for  the  common 

interests  of  Greece \     It  was  his  interest  at  this 

moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  self-sustaining 

authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 

the  alliance  with  himself,  during  the  absence  of 

Demetrius;  whom  he  was  compelled  to  summon 

into  Asia  with  his  army — requiring  his  services  for 

the  war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Deme- 
trius—  I.  In  victorious  operations  near  Cyprus, 
defeating  Ptolemy  and  making  himself  master  of 
that  island  ;  after  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt — by  Lysimachus,  in 
Thrace — and  by  Seleukus  in  Babylonia,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Syria ^ — thus  abolishing  even  the  titular 
remembrance  of  Alexander's  family.  2.  In  an  un- 
successful invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  3.  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 
The  brave  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  island  re- 

chus,  and  who  ]>erished  in  endeayouring  to  liberate  their  eountry — 
were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justin,  xvi.  5).  In  fact,  aspiring  youths,  of 
all  varieties  of  puri)Ose,  were  likely  to  seek  this  mode  of  improTement. 
Alexander  the  Great,  too,  the  very  impersonation  of  subduing  force,  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  46. 

*  Diodor.  xz.  63;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  18. 
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sisted  for  more  than  a  year  the  most  strenuous  at* 
tacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipments  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes.  All  their  efforts  however 
would  have  been  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted  by 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Kassander.  Such  are  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  and  intel- 
ligent Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed 
sphere  of  autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  ter« 
minated  by  a  compromise ;  the  Rhodians  submitted 
to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius,  yet  under 
proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy  ^  Towards  the 
latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  far,  as 
to  erect  a  temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemaeum,  and 
to  worship  him  (under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of 
Ammon)  as  a  Grod^.  Amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals 
through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  condemned 
to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the 
giant- republic  of  Rome — the  Rhodians  conducted 
their  political  affairs  with  greater  prudence  and 
dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  city. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  B.c.aor- 
Greece  to  Cyprus,  Kassander  and  Polysperchoa  ^^j^'  ^ 
renewed  the  war  in  Peloponnesus  and  its  neigh-  longed 
bourhood^.     We  make  out  no  particulars  respect-  uuimmte 
ing  this  war.     The  .^tolians  were  in  hostility  with  Gr^«S?/'* 
Athens,  and  committed  annoying  depredations*.  The  ^^^er. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  99.  Probably  tbis  proviso  extended  also  to  Lysimacbus 
md  Kassander  (both  of  whom  bad  assisted  Rbodes)  as  well  as  to  Pto- 
lemy— thougb  Diodorus  does  not  expressly  say  so. 
«  Diodor.  xx.  100.  •  Diodor.  xx.  100, 

^  That  the  ^toliana  were  just  now  most  vexatious  enemies  to  Athens, 
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fleet  of  Athens,  repaired  or  increased  by  the  timber 
received  from  Antigonus,  was  made  to  furnish 
thirty  quadriremes  to  assist  Demetrius  in  Cyprus, 
and  was  employed  in  certain  operations  near  the 
island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered  defeat  ^  But 
we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of  the 
war,  except  that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon 
the  Athenians,  and  that  about  the  beginning  of 
303  B.C.  he  was  blockading  or  threatening  to 
blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid 
of  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who,  having  recently 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  Rhodians, 
came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  to  Aulis  inBoeotia*.  He  was  received 
at  Athens  with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or 
superior  to  those  which  had  marked  his  previous 
visit.  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half, 
partly  at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  car- 
ried successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece.  He 
compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Eubcean 
city  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with 
Kassander.  He  drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica—- 
expelled  his  garrisons  from  the  two  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Attica, — Phylfi  and  Panaktum — and  pur- 
sued him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.     He  captured,  or 

may  ^c  seen  by  the  It  by  phallic  ode  addressed  to  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
( \thcna;us,  vi.  p.  253). 

*  Diodor.  xx.  50;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  11.  In  reference  to  this  defeat 
near  Aniorgos,  Stratokles  (the  complaisant  orator  who  moved  the  votes 
of  flattery  towards  Demetrius  and  Antigonus)  is  said  to  have  announcetl 
it  first  as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  ])eople.  Presently  evidences 
of  the  defeat  arrived,  and  the  people  were  angry  with  Stratokles. 
"  What  harm  has  happened  to  you ?  (replied  he) — have  you  not  had  tvio 
days  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction?"  This  is  at  any  rate  a  very  good 
story.  *  Diodor.  xx.  100 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  23. 
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obtained  by  bribing  the  garrisons,  the  iofiportant 
towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sikyon ;  mastering 
also  iEgium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  (except 
Mantineia),  and  various  other  towns  in  Pelopon* 
nesus\  He  celebrated,  as  president,  the  great 
festival  of  the  Heraea  at  Argos ;  on  which  occasion 
he  married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young 
king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on  the  Sikyonians 
to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their  city, 
conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Deme- 
trias^.  At  a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth 
under  his  own  letters  of  invitation,  he  received 
by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader  or  Em- 
peror of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred 
on  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his 
attacks  as  far  as  Leukas  and  Korkyra.  The  greater 
part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  either  occu» 
pied  by  his  garrisons^  or  enlisted  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these 
successes,  that  he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting 
peace  from  Antigonus ;  who,  however,  elate  and 
full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms 
short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus 
driven  to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Ly- 
simachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus.  All  these  princes 
felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power  and  dispositions 
of  Antigonus — and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic 
combination  to  put  him  down^. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  102,  103 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  23-25. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  102;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  25;  Pauaanias,  ii.  7»  1.  The 
city  was  withdrawn  partially  from  the  sea,  and  approximated  closely 
to  the  acropohs.  The  new  city  remained  permanently  ;  but  the  new 
name  Demetrias  gave  place  to  the  old  name  Sikyon, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  106. 
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M.  SOS-  After  uninterrupted  prosperityin  Greece,  through- 
ff^'  ^  out  the  summer  of  302  B.C.,  Demetrius  returned 
Demetriuf  from  Leukas  to  Athens,  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
to  A^ent  tember,  near  the  time  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries\ 
;;i^t'  He  was  welcomed  by  festive  processions,  hymns^ 
JJJ^'orabiT  P*ft^9,  choric  dances,  and  bacchanalian  odes  of 
^^^^  joyous  congratulation.  One  of  these  hymns  is  pre- 
drtMcdto  served,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  Ithyphalli — masked 
revellers,  with  their  heads  and  arms  encircled  by 


wreaths, — clothed  in  white  tunics,  and  in  feminine 
garments  reaching  almost  to  the  feet*. 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and 
fears  prevalent  among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and 
as  affording  a  measure  of  their  self-appreciation. 
It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian  documents 
that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present 
reality.  The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  God, 
boasts  that  two  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of 
all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica  at  the  same 
moment — Demeter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her 
mysteries),  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite.  **To  thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  pro- 
ceeds) ;  for  other  Gods  are  either  afar  off— ^K)r  have 
no  ears — or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about 
us ;  but  thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or 
marble,  but  in  real  presence.  First  of  all  things, 
establish  peace ;  for  thou  hast  the  power — and 
chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely 
over  Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece — the  j£tolian, 
who  (like  the  old  Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station 

>  That  he  returned  from  Leukai  about  the  time  of  these  mjtteriet* 
is  attested  both  by  Demochares  and  by  the  Ithyphallio  ode  in  Athe* 
nscus,  vi.  p.  253.    See  also  Duris  ap.  Athens,  zii.  p.  6d6. 

'  Semus  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiv.  p.  622. 
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on  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry  away  our  persons, 
and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all  times, 
the  ifitolians  robbed  their  neighbours;  but  now, 
they  rob  far  as  well  as  near\" 

Effusions  such  as   these,  while  displaying  un-  Heipieu 
measured  idolatry  and  subservience  towards  Deme-  the  Athe. 
trius,  are  yet  more  remarkable,  as  betraying  a  loss  cuSSHd^bT* 
of  force,  a  senility,  and  a  consciousness  of  defence-  ***«™«*^««- 
less  and  degraded  position,  such  as  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  publicly  proclaimed  at  Athens.     It 
is  not  only  against  the  foreign  potentates  that  the 
Athenians    avow  themselves    incapable    of    self- 
defence,  but  even  against   the   incursions  of  the 
^tolians, — Greeks  like  themselves,  though  war- 
like, rude,  and  restless*.     When  such  were  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  ouce  the  most  daring,  confident, 
and  organizing — and  still  the  most  intelligent — in 

'  Athenieus,  vi.  p.  253. 

''AXXoi  fAty  tj  fAQKpav  yap  dntxovo'iv  ^coi, 

tj  ovK  exovcrtv  &Ta, 
fj  OVK  tltr\y,  fj  ov  rrpoa-fx^vtriv  ^fiiu  oldi  h' 

ci  dc  Kap6wff  6p&fjL(if, 
ov  (vXiPOP,  ovdc  \i6tvo¥,  aXX'  aXr}$ip6p, 

'E,v\6p(a'6a  d^  crot* 
npSyroV  pkw  ^Iprivrjw  ftoirjfrov,  ff^Ckran^ 

KVpiOS  yap  €1  (TV. 

Trfv  6'  ovxi  QrjfiSiVf  aXX*  okrjs  t^s  *EXA<Jdw, 

2<f>iyya  irtpiKparovirav, 
AlrioXhs  6fmf  cVi  wtrpas  itaBrmtPOf, 

&tnrtp  r)  froXoc^, 
r^  tr&paff  ^fiStw  Trdvr  dpapndaas  <P*pfi, 

KoifK  Ifx^o  fAaxtcrOaf 
AlroiXiKbv  yap  Apndoxu  rd  t&v  nikat, 

wv\  di  JCdl  TcL  fr6ppfa — 
paKifrra  fAtv  d^  Kikaa-ov  avtbf  tl  dc  fi^, 

Ol8tirov¥  TIP  tipt, 
T^¥  2<j}lyya  ravrrfv  Barit  fj  kataitpfiiAPtu, 

fj  (nrluov  noifio-ti. 
*  Compare  PauMniM,  tu.  7,  4. 
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Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  separate  nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close — 
and  that  from  henceforward  they  must  become 
merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  currents 
that  surround  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some 
months  in  enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  being  considered  as 
the  guest  of  the  Goddess  Ath^nS.  But  his  dissolute 
habits  provoked  the  louder  comments,  from  being 
indulged  in  such  a  domicile  ;  while  the  violences 
which  he  offered  to  beautiful  youths  of  good  family 
led  to  various  scenes  truly  tragical.  The  subser* 
vient  manifestations  of  the  Athenians  towards  him, 
however,  continued  unabated.  It  is  even  affirmed, 
that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  something  which 
he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  decree,  on 
the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  every 
thing  which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy 
in  regard  to  the  Gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men\ 
The  banishment  of  Demochares  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon 
this  decree^.     In  the  month  Munychion  (April) 

»  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

'  Such  is  the  statement  of  Phitarch  (Demetr.  24) ;  but  it  seems  not 
in  harmony  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  decree,  passed  in  2/2  B.C., 
after  the  death  of  Demochares,  commemorating  his  merits  by  a  statue, 
&c.  (Phitarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850).  It  is  there  recited  that  Demo- 
chares rendered  services  to  Athens  (fortifying  and  arming  the  city,  con- 
cluding peace  and  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  &c.)  eVl  tov  rcrpacroCr 
irokifiov,  auff  S>v  c^cVccrcv  vttc^  tS»¥  KoraXvaatrrap  t6v  d^/xov.  Oi  Kara^ 
XvcravTfs  tov  drjfiov  cannot  mean  either  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  or  Stra- 
tokles. Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  when  the  "four  years'  war/' 
or  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  occurred.  Neither  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  II.  302  B.C.,  and  Append,  p.  380),  nor  the  different 
hypothesis  of  Droysen,  are  satisfactory  on  this  point — see  Carl  Mtiller's 
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Demetrius  mustered  his  forces  and  his  Grecian 
allies  for  a  march  into  Thessaly  against  Kassander; 
but  before  his  departure,  he  was  anxious  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  however 
not  the  regular  time  lor  this  ceremony ;  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater 
in  September.  The  Athenians  overruled  the  diffi- 
culty by  passing  a  special  vote,  enabling  him  to  be 
initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation, 
between  which  ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was 
habitually  required.  Accordingly,  he  placed  him- 
self disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the 
month  of  April,  immediately  before  his  departure 
from  Athens  \ 

discussion  on  the  fragments  of  Democbares,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  v.  ii. 
p.  446. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  HO.  napaboifs  o^v  avrbif  HvottKov  tois  Up€v<n,  Koi  trpb 
TTJs  iipurp.fvrjs  fip.€pas  fivrfdels,  dvt^ev^tv  cue  tS>u  *AOrjva)if. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Diodorus, 
and  is  a  simple  one ;  a  vote  was  passed  granting  special  licence  to  De- 
metrius, to  receive  the  mysteries  at  once,  though  it  was  not  the  ap- 
pointed season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds  other  circumstances,  several  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than  reality.  Pythod6rus  the 
Daduch  or  Torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood  alone  in  his  protest 
against  any  celebration  of  the  ceremony  out  of  time  :  this  is  doubtless 
very  credible.  Then  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  passed  de- 
crees, on  the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  Anthesterion.  This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser  My- 
steries were  celebrated,  in  which  Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the 
Athenians  passed  another  decree,  to  the  effect,  that  the  month  Muny- 
chion should  be  called  Bo^dromion — after  which,  the  Greater  Mysteries 
(which  belonged  to  the  latter  month)  were  forthwith  celebrated.  The 
comic  writer  Philippides  said  of  Stratokles,  that  he  had  compressed  the 
whole  year  into  one  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by 
Philippides  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the  simple  decree  mentioned 
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Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of 
56,000  men  ;  of  whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies 
— 80  extensive  was  his  sway  at  this  moment  over 
the  Grecian  cities  ^  But  after  two  or  three  months 
of  hostilities,  partially  successful,  against  Kassan- 
der,  he  was  summoned  into  Asia  by  Antigonus  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  formidable  army  of  the  allies 
— Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander. 
Before  retiring  from  Greece,  Demetrius  concluded 
a  truce  with  Kassander,  whereby  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
should  be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from 
garrison  or  control.  This  stipulation  served  only 
as  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  Greece  ;  Deme« 
trius  had  little  expectation  that  it  would  be  ob« 
8erved^  In  the  ensuing  spring  was  fought  the  de-> 
cisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  300),  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus, 
and  Lysimachus;  with  a  large  army  and  many 
elephants  on  both  sides.  Antigonus  was  com* 
pletely  defeated  and  slain,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was  broken 
up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty 
became   from  henceforward   ascendent,  from  the 


by  Diodorus — a  special  licence  to  Demetrius  to  be  initiated  out  of 
son.    Compare  another  passage  of  Philippides  against  Stratokles  (Plu* 
tarcb,  Demetr.  12). 

*  Diodor.  xx.  110. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  111.  It  must  bave  been  probably  during  this  campaign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the  foundation  of  the  important  city 
of  Demetrias  on  the  Qulf  of  Magnesia,  which  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  great  strongholds  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency  in  Greece  (Strabo, 
ix.  p.  436-443,  in  which  latter  passage,  the  reference  to  Hieronymus  of 
Kardia  seems  to  prove  that  that  historian  gave  a  fUll  description  of 
Demetrias  and  its  foundation).  See  about  Demetrias^  Mannert,  Oeogr. 
Griedi.  ▼.  vii.  p.  591. 
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coast  of  Syria  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  and 
Parthia ;  sometimes,  though  imperfectly,  farther 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  Indus ^ 

The  eflFects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  b-c  soo. 
felt  in  Greece.     The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  ^f*h^'^^^° 
proclaiming  themselves  neutral,  and  excluding  both  Ji*'J^,'^f"^ 
the   belligerent   parties   from  Attica.     Demetrius,  in  Greece. 

•   II  r  1  *       1    r  1  1    Lacharei 

retirmgwith  the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  makes  him. 
embarking  at  Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  II^Athln^ 
on  the  voyage  by  Athenian  envoys,  who  respect-  IJ^^de'r!^' 
fully  acquainted  him  that  he  would  not  be  admitted.  pXrklJJJ. 
At  the  same  time,  his  wife  D^idameia,  whom  he  returns, 

mnd  expels 

had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  away  by  the  Athenians  Lachares. 
under  an  honourable  escort  to  Megara,  while  some  wn^l 
ships  of  war  which   he  had  left  in  the  Peirseus  M^ySita. 
were  also  restored  to  him.    Demetrius,  indignant 
at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  had 
recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulatiooi 
was  still  farther*  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
his  other  possessions  in  Greece^.    His  garrisons 
were  for  the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities 
passed  into  Kassandrian  keeping  or  dominion.    His 
fortunes  were  indeed   partially  restored  by  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his 
daughter.     This  alliance  withdrew  Demetrius  to 
Syria,  while  Greece  appears  to  have  fallen  more 

^  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  B.C.  301)  places  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  August  301  B.o. ;  which  appears  to  me  some  months  earlier  than 
the  reality.  It  is  clear  from  Diodonis,  (and  indeed  from  Mr.  Clinton's 
own  admission)  that  winter-quarters  in  Asia  intenrened  between  the  de- 
parture of  Demetrius  fr^m  Athens  in  or  toon  after  April  301  b.c.«  and 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Moreover  Demetrius,  immediately  after  leaving 
Athens,  carried  on  many  operations  against  Kassander  in  Thetaaly,  be* 
fore  crossing  over  to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus  (Diodon  zz.  110,  111). 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  31. 
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and  more  under  the  Kassandrian  parties.  It  was 
one  of  these  partisans,  Lachares,  who,  seconded  by 
Kassander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Athens 
such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phalerean  De- 
metrius, but  employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel 
and  oppressive.  Various  exiles  driven  out  by  his 
tyranny  invited  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who  passed 
over  again  from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  por- 
tions of  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens. 
He  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  famine  presently  became  intolerable. 
Lachares  having  made  his  escape,  the  people  opened 
their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of 
the  treatment  awaiting  them.  But  he  behaved  with 
forbearance,  and  even  with  generosity.  He  spared 
them  all,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation  of 
corn,  and  contented  himself  with  taking  military 
occupation  of  the  city,  naming  his  own  friends  as 
magistrates.  He  put  garrisons,  however,  not  only 
into  Peiraeus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hill 
called  Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens 
itself'  (B.C.  298). 
B^c.  208-  While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself 
in  Greece,  he  lost  all  his  footing  both  in  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.  New  prospects  however 
were  opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of 

1  Plutnrcli,  Dcmetr.  24,35 ;  Pausan.  i.  25, 5.  Pausanias  states  (i.  26, 2) 
that  R  gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodorus  (we  do  not  know  when) 
encouraged  hin  fellow-citizens  to  attack  the  Museum,  Munychia,  and 
Pciru^uH ;  and  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.  If  this  be 
correct,  Munychia  and  Peiricus  must  have  been  afterwards  reconquered 
by  the  Macedonians ;  for  they  were  garrisoned  (as  well  as  Salamis  and 
Sunium)  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Pausanias,  ii.  8,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Aratus, 
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Kassander  (his  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  5®**  **/ 
rhila)  and  the  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  Bloody 
Phihppus,  eldest  son  of  Kassander,  succeeded  his  among 
father,  but  died  of  sickness  after  something  more  Deme'SM 
than  a  year.     Between  the  two  remaining  sons,  cr^wiTof*** 
Antipater   and  Alexander,  a  sanguinary  hostility  Macedonia. 
broke  out.     Antipater  slew  his  mother  Thessalo- 
nik6,  and  threatened  the  Ufe  of  his  brother,  who  in 
his  turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius,  and  from 
the  Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus.     Pyrrhus  being  ready 
first,  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Anti- 
pater ;  receiving  as  his   recompense  the  territory 
called  Tymphsea  (between  Epirus  and  Macedonia), 
together  with   Akarnania,   Amphilochia,  and  the 
town  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  henceforward  his 
chief  city  and  residence'.    Antipater  sought  shelter 
in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by 
whose  order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.    De- 
metrius, occupied  with  other  matters,  was  more 
tardy  in  obeying  the  summons ;  but,  on  entering 
into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  dispossess  and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed 
invited  him,  but  is  said  to  have  laid  a  train  for 
assassinating    him),   and   seized   the  Macedonian 
crown  ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
party,  to  whom  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Kas- 
sander and  his  sons  were  alike  odious^. 

Demetrius   became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  B.c.294. 
together  witli  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  including 
Athens,  Megara,  and  much  of  Peloponnesus.     He 

*  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  36 ;  Dexippus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  264  seq. ;  Pausan. 
ix.  7,  3;  Justin,  xvi.  1,  2. 
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undertook  an  expeditioa  into  Boeotia,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  conquering  Thebes ;  in  which  attempt  he 
succeeded,  not  without  a  double  siege  of  that 
city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  left 
as  viceroy  in  Bceotia  the  historian,  Hieronymus 
of  Kardia\  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen  of  Eumenes.  But  Greece  as  a  whole  was 
managed  by  AntigoDus  (afterwards  called  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas)  son  of  Demetrius,  who  maintained 
his  supremacy  unshaken  during  all  his  father's  Ufe« 
time;  even  though  Demetrius  was  deprived  of 
Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysi- 
machus  with  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  remained 
(until  his  death  in  283  b.c.)  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  Seleukus.  After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy 
Keraunus,  Meleager,  Antipater,  and  Sosthenes — 
Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277  b.g.  His 
descendants  the  Antigonid  kings  maintained  it 
until  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168  b.c.  ;  when 
Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was  overthrown,  and 
his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  con«- 
quests^. 

Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no 
account,  except  that  the  greater  number  of  its 
cities  were  in  dependence  upon  Demetrius  and  his 
son  Antigonus ;  either  under  occupation  by  Mace- 
donian garrisons,  or  ruled  by  local  despots  who 
leaned  on  foreign  mercenaries  and  Macedonian 
support.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  broken, 
and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  action 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  39. 

*  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid,  Append.  4.  p.  236*^239. 
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had  disappeared.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in- 
deed awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for 
the  defence  of  Thermopylae  in  279  b.c.  So  in- 
tolerable was  the  cruelty  and  spoliation  of  those 
barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as  Anti- 
gonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary 
for  repelling  them\  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic 
confederates  was  mustered.  In  the  mountains  of 
iEtolia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  most 
of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus  pe- 
rished. But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt 
the  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in 
Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatas  continued  to 
hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly 
extended  the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of 
isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  alliances  with 
other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood — planting  in  most 
of  them  local  despots — and  compressing  the  most 
important  by  means  of  garrisons^.  Among  all 
Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  iStolians  stood  most 
free  from  foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least 
crippled  in  their  power  of  self«action.  The  Achaean 
league  too  developed  itself  afterwards  as  a  reno- 
vated sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian 
liberty^,  though  never  attaining  to  anything  better 

^  Pausanias,  i.  4,  1  ;  x.  20,  1.  Tots  dty€''E\\tja'i  icarcn-cwTwicci  fiev  h 
&nav  TO.  (f>povfifiaTa,  t6  i<  i<r^vp6y  tov  deZ/ioror  nporfywv  it  av6yiapf  rj 
'EXXadi  ifivviiv  ia>p»¥  bi  t6v  re  iu  rf  napdrri  ay^ua,  oiiK  im^p  ikw$9» 

pias  y€ur}(r6fjL€vov,  KaOa  cVi  rov  M^dov  n6T( a>r  o^v  airoXcdXcfcu  dcov 

tj  €7riKpaT(aT€povs  €ipat,  Kar  Apbpa  t€  Idia  Koi  al  nSktis  bUMurro  iv 
Koiv^.  (On  the  approach  of  the  invading  Gauls.) 

'  Polyb.  ii.  40,  41.  frXriorovr  yap  drj  p,ovdpxovs  olros  (Antigonus 
Gonatas)  €fi(t>vTfva'ai  doicei  roif  *'£XXi;(rty.  Justin,  xxvi.  1. 

*  Pausanias,  vii.  17>  1«  ''Arc  (k  dfvdpav  XcXtfjSij/icVov,  di^/SXtSon/o-cy 
/k  rrjs  *EXXador  r^  'A\atK6y, 
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than  a  feeble  and  puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustain* 
ing  itself  without  foreign  aid'. 

With  this  after-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not 
meddle.  It  forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that 
author  treats,  in  my  opinion  justly,  as  having  no 
history  of  its  own^,  but  as  an  appendage  attached  to 
some  foreign  centre  and  principal  among  its  neigh- 
bours— Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of 
these  neighbours  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  Greece 
more  powerfully  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
Greeks  to  whom  these  volumes  have  been  devoted 
— those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solon,  iBschylus, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demo- 
sthenes— present  as  their  most  marked  character- 
istic a  loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or 
communities,  acting  and  reacting  freely  among 
themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure  from  fo- 
reigners. The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has 
consisted  in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hellenic  fractions — in  the  self-prompted 
cooperations  and  conflicts — the  abortive  attempts 
to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal 
organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival 
confederacies — the  energetic  ambition,  and  heroic 
endurance,  of  men  to  whom  Hellas  was  the  entire 
political  world.  The  freedom  of  Hellas,  the  life 
and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement, 
disappeared  completely  during  the  first  years  of 
Alexander's  reign.  After  following  to  their  tombs 
the  generation  of  Greeks  contemporary  with  him, 

^  Plutarch,  Aratus,  47*  iBi-cBivrtt  yap  aKKorpiais  cri^CtcrOtu  x'P<rcy^ 
KOI  Tois  MaKfiopau  oirXois  avrovs  imiarctkK&rts  (the  Ach8eans)«  &c. 
Compare  also  c.  12,  13, 15,  in  reference  to  the  earlier  applicationa 
to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  ^  Polybius,  i.  3,  4 ;  ii.  37. 
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men  like  Demosthenes  and  Pbokion,  born  in  a  state 
of  freedom — I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that 
gulf  of  Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding 
century ;  exhibiting  sad  evidence  of  the  degrading 
servility,  and  suppliant  king-worship,  into  which 
the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  been 
driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  over- 
whelming pressure  from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  BTidenceof 
showing  what  the  leading  democratical  citizen  be-  nuuu^  of 
came,  under  the  altered  atmosphere  which  now  be-  piJS^ 
dimmed  his  city,     Demochares,   the   nephew   of  *^Jj^  ^ 
Demosthenes,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  nemochirei 

•—what  Actt 

few  distinguished  Athenians  in  this  last  generation,  are  re- 
He  was  more  than  once  chosen  to  the  highest  Mtdtietto 
public  offices*;  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  free  JlSitude. 
speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an  historian,  in 
the  face  of  powerful  enemies ;  he  remained  through- 
out a  long  life  faithfully  attached  to  the  democrati- 
cal constitution,  and  was  banished  for  a  time  by  its 
opponents.  In  the  year  280  b.c,  he  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demo- 
sthenes. Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  Demo- 
chares himself  died,  aged  nearly  eighty.  His  son 
Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree,  that 
a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  in- 
scription, to  his  honour.  We  read  in  the  decree  a 
recital  of  the  distinguished  public  services,  whereby 
Demochares  merited  this  compliment  from  his 
countrymen.  All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree, 
his  son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  en- 

1  Polybius,  xii.  13. 
VOL.  XII.  2  M 
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that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated,  or  first  firmly 
established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens 
of  Kroton  against  their  interior  neighbours  and 
assailants  the  Bruttians. 
^»*n  Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also 

prened  ou  the  coast  of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed 
cM^ef  to  causes  of  danger  and  decline,  similar  to  those 
Interior^  which  wcrc  Operating  upon  so  many  other  portions 
A^idamu.  Qf  tjjg  Hellenic  world.  Their  non-HeUenic  neigh- 
i^^  '^"  hours  in  the  interior  were  growing  too  powerful 
and  too  aggressive  to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security. 
The  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and 
other  native  Italian  tribes,  were  acquiring  that 
increased  strength  which  became  ultimately  all  con- 
centrated under  the  mighty  republic  of  Rome.  I 
have  in  my  preceding  volume  recounted  the  acts 
of  the  two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast  ^  Though  the  elder 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the 
interference  of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble 
and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia  (340-^338  b.c),  the  Taren- 
tines  found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Messapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother- 
city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archi- 
damus  son  of  Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the 
nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the 
head  of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.     How  long  his 

eighteenth  Book  the  previous  cireumstanees  of  these  two  leaden ;  but 
this  ])art  of  his  narrative  is  lost :  see  Wesseliug's  note. 
'  See  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxiii.  p.  30;  Ch.  Uxxy.  p.  187. 
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operations  there  lasted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they 
ended  by  his  being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia*  (338  B.C.). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  ^'"^^j*^* 
being  still  pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neigh-  kingdom  ©r 
hours,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  Macedonian 
king  of  the  Molossians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  "nd«  the" 
These  Epirots  now,  during  the  general  decline  of  Jln^b*" 
Grecian  force,  rise  into  an  importance  which  they  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
had  never  before  enjoyed^.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having 
married  Olympias,  not  only  secured  his  brother-in- 
law  on  the  Molossian  throne,  but  strengthened  his 
authority  over  subjects  not  habitually  obedient.   It 
was  through  Macedonian  interference  that  the  Mo- 
lossian Alexander  first  obtained  (though  subject  to 
Macedonian   ascendency)    the   important   city   of 
Ambrakia ;  which  thus  passed  out  of  a  free  Hellenic 
community  into   the  capital  and  seaport   of  the 
Epirotic  kings.      Alexander  farther  cemented  his 
union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece 
Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.     In 
fact,  during  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great,   the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears   a   sort  of 
adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed  by  Olympias 
either  jointly  with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alex- 
ander— or  as  regent  after  his  death^. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  88 ;  Plutarch,  Caniill.  19;  Pausan.  iii.  10,  5.  Plutarch 
even  says  that  the  two  battles  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

^  The  Molossian  King  Neoptolemus  was  father  both  of  Alexander 
(the  Epirotic)  and  of  Olympias.  But  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  pre- 
ceding kings,  nothing  certain  can  be  made  out :  see  Merleker,  Darstel- 
lung  des  Landes  und  der  Bcwohncr  von  Epeiros,  Konigsberg,  1844^ 
p.  2-6. 

°  A  curious  proof  how  fully  Olympias  was  queen  of  Epirus  is  pre* 
served  in  the  fragments  (recently  published  by  Mr.  Babington)  of  the 
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M.  333-         It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issua  that 

331 

ThJ  moUm-  ^^  Molossian  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition 
MB  Alex,  into  Italy  ^  ;  doubtless  instigated  in  part  by  emula- 
into  tioQ  of  the  Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  name- 
sake. Though  he  found  enemies  more  formidable 
2[^^^J|^  than  the  Persians  at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at 
*"**•  first  considerable.  He  gained  victories  over  the 
Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Samnites  ;  he 
conquered  the  Lucanian  town  of  Consentia,-  and  the 
Bnittian  town  of  Tereina  ;  he  established  an  alliance 
with  the  Poediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly  messages 
with  the  Romans.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  esta- 
blishing  a  comprehensive  dominion  in  the  south 

ontion  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  EoxenippiUy  p.  12.  The  Athenimns, 
in  obedience  to  an  oracular  mandate  from  the  Dodoiuean  Zeus,  had 
lent  to  Dodona  a  solemn  cmbaasy  for  aacrifice»  and  had  dreaaed  and 
adorned  the  statue  of  Dioni^  there  situated.  Oh-mfnas  addrened  a  des- 
patch to  the  Athenians*  reprofing  them  for  this  as  a  trespass  npon 
her  dominions — ivifj  rom»  v/u»  ri  rymklifutra  ^Bt  wap*  'OXv/Mnodor  cW 
TUiV  c*inirroAaw,  <tf\'  f  X**f  ^'^^  V  MoXo^rtria  avr^s,  iv  §  t6  Up69 
cOTty  oCkovv  ir^KT^ccy  ^fju»  rwy  ccci  oidc  cv  uvrcv.  Olympias  took  a 
high  and  indolent  tone  in  this  letter  (ras  rpay^blat  avrijs  au  r&r 

The  date  of  this  ontion  is  at  some  period  during  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great — but  cannot  be  more  piecisely  ascertained.  After  the 
death  of  .Uexander,  Olvmpias  passed  much  time  in  Epinis,  where  she 
thought  herself  more  secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater  (Diodor. 
xviii.  49), 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  llellenic  race — especially  for  the  Athenians.  The  order  here  ad- 
dressed to  them, — that  they  should  abstain  from  religious  manifestaf- 
tions  at  this  sanctuary — is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  growing  encroach- 
ments on  free  Hellenism ;  the  more  so,  as  Olympias  sent  offerings  to 
temples  at  Athens  when  she  chose  and  without  asking  permissiQii — we 
learn  this  from  the  same  fragment  of  Hyperides. 

'  Liv\-  (\-iii.  5-2-1)  places  the  date  of  this  expedition  of  the  Molot- 
sian  Alexander  eight  yean  earlier;  but  it  is  universally  recognised  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 
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of  Italy,  over  all  its  population — over  Greek  citieSi 
Lucaoians,  and  Bruttians.  He  demanded  and  ob- 
tained three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and 
Messapian  families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages 
to  Epirus.  Several  exiles  of  these  nations  joined 
him  as  partisans.  He  farther  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities,  which  had 
been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  He- 
rakleia,  to  Thurii ;  intending  probably  to  procure 
for  himself  a  compliant  synod  like  that  serving  the 
purpose  of  his  Macedonian  nephew  at  Corinth.  But 
the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned.  The 
Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed ;  his 
Lucanian  partisans  proved  faithless ;  the  stormy 
weather  in  the  Calabrian  Apennines  broke  up  the 
communication  between  his  different  detachments, 
and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  him- 
self perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in 
crossing  the  river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of 
Pandosia.  This  was  held  to  be  a  memorable  attesta- 
tion of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  oracle ;  since 
he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron ;  two  names  which  he  well 
knew,  and  therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus — but  which 
he  had  not  before  known  to  exist  in  Italy\ 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  AMistance 

'     .  i'i/«i  i-i-i..      tent  by  the 

into  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  syncusani 
kings  and  the  native  Italian  powers — as  they  again  fim  riM^^^T 
became,  still  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years  after-  ^^^**^^^ 
wards,  during  the  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans.     They  were  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid, 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  and  to  become  the  prey 

'  Livy,  yiu.  17-24;  Justm,  zii.  2;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  280. 
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of  adventurers.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  hear 
of  them  as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and 
that  the  formidable  name  of  Agathokles  first  comes 
before  us — seemingly  about  320  b.c*  The  Syra- 
cusaa  force,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotouiates 
against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Antander,  whose  brother  Aga- 
thokles served  with  him  in  a  subordinate  command. 
To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles 
—respecting  which,  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as 
about  most  eminent  men — it  appears  that  his  father, 
a  Rhegine  exile  named  Karkinus,  came  from  Therma 
(in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and 
received  new  Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  latter  city.  Karkinus  was  in  comparative 
poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter ;  which  his 
son  Agathokles  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at 
Syracuse^.  Though  starting  from  this  humble 
beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
and  rapacity  of  his  youthful  habits,  Agathokles  soon 
attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own 
superior  personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favour 
of  a  wealthy  Syracusan  named  Damas.  The  young 
potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength  ; 
he  performed  with  distinction  the  military  service 
required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply 
so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it ; 
he  was  moreover  ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic 
in  public  harangue.    Damas  became  much  attached 

>  Diodor.  zix.  3. 

'  Tinueua  apud  Polybiiun,  zii.  15;  Diodor.  xiz.  2. 
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to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him  profusely  with 
money,  hut  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a 
Syracusan  armyagainst  the Agrigentines,  nominated 
him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity 
Agathokles  acquired  great  reputation,  for  courage 
in  battle,  ability  in  command,  and  fluency  of  speech. 
Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving  a  widow 
without  children.  Agathokles  married  the  widow, 
and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  posi- 
tion in  Syracuse*. 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  AgathoWet 
we  have  no  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  guishei 
had  come  to  be  substituted  for  the  more  popular  thTsyn^ 
forms   established  by  Timoleon.      We  hear  only  S^SJIi"^^ 
generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  p^^f^^S'^f 
and  Herakleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  honour^- 
men^     By   this   government  an  expedition   was  discontented 
despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  Italian  coasts  to  syncu^ 
assist  the  inhabitants  of  Kroton  against  their  aggres- 
sive neighbours  the  Bruttians.     Antander,  brother 
of  Agathokles,  was  one  of  the  generals  commanding 
this  armament,  and  Agathokles  himself  served  in  it 
as  a  subordinate  officer.      We  neither  know  the 
date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue,  of  this  expedi- 
tion.    But  it  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Aga- 
thokles to  display  his   adventurous  bravery  and 
military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  high  en- 
comium.  He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return 
to  Syracuse,  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for 

^  Diodor.  xix.  3;  Justin,  xxii.  1.  Justin  states  the  earliest  military 
exploits  of  Agathokles  to  have  been  against  the  uEtuseans,  not  against 
the  Agrigcntines. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  3,  4.  Diodorus  had  written  more  about  this  oligarchy 
in  «  part  of  his  eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preaerved  t  see 
Wesselmg't  note. 
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valour ;  but  Sosistratus  and  the  other  oligarchical 
leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred  another. 
So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by  this  refusal, 
that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the 
people,  as  men  aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposi- 
tion being  unsuccessful,  and  drawing  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired  to  the  coast 
of  Italy. 
He  leriei  a       Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles 

mercenary 

ferce— his     and  Campanian  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained 
**"*     te     by  various  enterprises  for  or  against  the  Grecian 


^j^^  cities.  He  attacked  Kroton,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss ;  he  took  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought 
for  some  time  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length 
became  suspected  and  dismissed ;  he  then  joined 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  assisting 
in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan 
aggression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtain 
admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize  the 
government^  Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them, 
he  nevertheless  contrived  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town  of  Mor- 
gantium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short 
distance  north  of  Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  revolution  took  place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosi- 
stratus and  the  oligarchy  were  dispossessed  and 
exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained 
his  recall,  and  soon  gained  increased  ascendency. 
The  dispossessed  exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces, 

^  Diodor.  xix.  4;  Justin,  xxii.  1.  *'Bis  occupare  imperium  Syncu* 
Banim  voluit  $  bis  in  exilium  actus  est." 

In  the  same  manner^  the  Syracusan  exile  Hermokrateshad  attempted 
to  extort  by  force  his  return,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  and  by  meana 
of  partisans  within ;  he  failed  and  was  slain— B.C.  406  (Diodor.  ziiL  75). 
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and  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against  Syracuse  cbtnge  of 
from  without ;  they  even  obtained  assistance  from  at  syncoM 
the  Carthaginians,  so  as  to  establish  themselves  at  kT^^^t^ 
Gela,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Syracusan  ^p5|^^^ 
territory.    In  the  military  operations  thus  rendered  ^^^^  ^« 
necessary,  Agathokles  took  a  forward  part,  distin-  dangerotu 
guishing  himself  among  the  ablest  and  most  enter-  home, 
prising  officers.     He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers,  to 
surprise  Gela  by  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy  on 
their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely 
wounded ;  yet  by  an  able  manoeuvre  he  brought 
oflf  all  his  remaining  detachment.     Though  thus 
energetic  against  the  public  enemy,  however,  he  at 
the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for 
his  dangerous  designs,  to  the  Syracusans  within. 
The  Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named 
general  of  the  city — probably  from  recollection  of 
the  distinguished  services  formerly  rendered  by  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon — becoming  persuaded  that  the 
presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city, 
ordered  him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  assas- 
sinate him  on  the  road  during  the  night.      But 
Agathokles,    suspecting    their    design,    disguised 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another 
man   to  travel   in   the   manner  which  would  be 
naturally  expected  from  himself.     This  substitute 
was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while  Aga- 
thokles escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.     He  and 
his  partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  \ 


1  Diodor.  xix.  5,  6.  A  nmilar  stratagem  ia  recounted  of  the 
Datamea  (Cornelius  Nepos,  Datames,  9). 

That  Agathokles,  on  leaving  Syracuse,  went  to  the  Carthaginiana, 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  Diodonui,  o.  6— ro^  o^  irp^« 
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Farther  in-       Not  loDg  afterwards,  another  change  took  place  in 
i^get  at    the  government  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchi- 
SSiolfthl   cal  exiles  were  recalled,  and  peace  made  with  the 
iuioiokies    Carthaginians.     It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600 
re-admitted  was  again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body ;  pro- 
amnesty  and  bably  not  the  same  men  as  before,  and  with  some 
«^M«y«       democratical   modifications.      At  the  same  time, 
negotiations  were  opened,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamilkar,  between 
the  Syracusans  and  Agathokles.     The  mischiefs  of 
intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous  discordant 
parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought 
to  agree  in  terminating  them.    Agathokles  aflfected 
to  enter  cordially  into  these  projects  of  amnesty  and 
reconciliation.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar, 
who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the 
recall  of  Agathokles,  and  even  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  and  pacific  behaviour  of  that 
exile.     Agathokles,  and  the  other  exiles  along  with 
him  were  accordingly  restored.     A  public  assembly 
was  convened  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  in  the 
presence  of  Hamilkar ;  where  Agathokles  swore  by 
the  most  awful  oaths,  with  his  hands  touching  the 
altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  he  would  be- 
have as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully 
the  existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining 

pov  avfiTFoptvBfvras  Trpbg  Kapxt^ovlovg  (see  Wesseling's  note  on  the 
translation  of  frp6s).  This  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally,  in  the 
confused  narrative  of  Diodorus ;  but  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent 
into  harmony  with  Justin  (xxii.  2),  who  insists  much  on  the  combina- 
tion between  Agathokles  and  the  Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  main 
hetp9  whereby  )i«  wai  enabled  to  seize  the  supreme  power. 
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from  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and  promises  were 
delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  accom- 
panied by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people 
were  persuaded  to  name  him  general  and  guardian 
of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  general 
aspirations  towards  harmony.  Such  appointment 
was  recommended  (it  seems)  by  Hamilkar\ 

All  this  train  of  artilfice  had  been  concerted  by  Agathokiet, 
Agathokles  with  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  with  nil**" 
abling  the  former  to  seize  the  supreme  power.    As  "ms^hu 
general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the  direction  of  g'^^Jj""*  ** 
the  military  force.     Under  pretence  of  marching  *n^  p««t«- 

^   trates  a 

against  some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  inte-  tanguinary 
rior,  he  got  together  3000  soldiers  strenuously  de-  ^"dSteM. 
voted  to  him — mercenaries  and  citizens  of  despe-^ 
rate  character — to  which  Hamilkar  added  a  rein- 
forcement of  Africans.  As  if  about  to  march  forth, 
he  mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  the  Timo- 
leonteon  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  Timo- 
leon),  while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of 
the  senate  already  assembled,  were  invited  with  forty 
others  to  transact  with  him  some  closing  business. 

^  The  account  here  given  is  the  best  which  I  can  make  out  from 
Diodorus  (xix.  6),  Justin  (xxii.  2), — Polysnus  (v.  3.8).  The  first  two 
allude  to  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathokles — jrapaxBth  ctr  to  Trjs 
ArjfxfjTpos  i€p6v  \m6  ray  noXir&v,  ^futcw  firjbtv  ivavritoOria'fa'Bai  rj 
brj^Kpariif — "Tunc  Hamilcari  expositis  ignibus  Cereris  tactisque  in 
obsequia  Poenorum  jurat."  "Jnrare  in  obsequia  Poenorum"  can 
hardly  be  taken  to  mean  that  Syracuse  was  to  become  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  there  was  nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a  proceeding,  nor 
does  anything  follow  in  the  sequel  which  impUes  it. 

Compare  also  the  speech  which  Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bo- 
milkar  when  executed  for  treason  by  the  Carthaginians — "  objectans 
illis  (Carthaginiensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  patruum  suum  tacita  suffragia, 
quod  Agathoclem  socium  illis  facere,  quam  hostem,  maluerit"  (xxii.  7)* 
This  points  to  previous  collusion  between  Hamilkar  and  Agathokles. 
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HaTing  these  men  in  bis  power,  Agathokles  sud- 
denly turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  Then, 
receiving  from  the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardour, 
he  ordered  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  a  general 
massacre  of  the  senate  and  their  leading  partisans, 
with  full  permission  pf  licentious  plunder  in  the 
houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse. 
The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious 
joy  to  execute  this  order.  They  slew  not  only  the 
senators,  but  many  others  also,  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared ;  each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of 
the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the 
proprietors  within,  and  ravished  the  females.  They 
chased  the  unsuspecting  fugitives  through  the 
streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in 
the  temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
rushed  for  safety  to  the  gates,  but  found  them 
closed  and  guarded  by  special  order  of  Agathokles ; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably. 
For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful  impulses  of  the 
soldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been  already 
slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners. 
The  political  purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the 
passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  then  sated,  he  ar- 
rested the  massacre.  He  concluded  this  bloody 
feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest.  The 
total  number  of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syracusans  is 
stated  at  6000;  who  found  a  hospitable  shelter  and 
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home  at  Agrigentiim,  One  act  of  lenity  is  men- 
tioned, and  ought  not  to  he  omitted  amidst  this 
scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates,  one  among  the  pri- 
soners, was  liberated  by  Agathokles  from  motives 
of  former  friendship  :  he  too,  probably,  went  into 
voluntary  exile*. 

After  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  Agathoktet 
of  profound  peace,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  tuted  sole 
solemn  act  of  mutual  reconciliation  immediately  sy^uuM. 
preceding — surpassing  the  worst  deeds  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  might  almost  say)  of 
all  other  Grecian  despots — ^Agathokles  convened 
what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Such 
of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchicali  or 
wealthy,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had 
been  already  either  slain  or  expelled  ;  so  that  the 
assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his  own 
soldiers :  Agathokles,  addressing  them  in  terms 
of  congratulation  on  the  recent  glorious  exploit, 
whereby  they  had  purged  the  city  of  its  oligar-r 
chical  tyrants  —  proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan 
people  had  now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He 
afiected  to  be  weary  of  the  toils  of  command,  and 
anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one 
among  the  many  ;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off 
his  general's  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil  gar- 
ment. But  those  whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from 
the  recent  massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their 
whole  security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protested  that  they  would 
not  accept  his  resignation.  Agathokles,  with  pre- 
tended reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they  insistedi 
he  would  comply^  but  upon  the  peremptory  con- 

*  Diodor.  zix.  8,  9;  Juftiii,  zrii.  2. 
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dition  of  enjoying  a  single-handed  authorityi  with- 
out any  colleagues  or  counsellors  for  whose  mis- 
deeds he  was  to  be  responsible.  The  assembly 
replied  by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  the  post  of  general  with  unlimited 
power,  or  despot^ 
B.C.  817.  Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse 

Hit  popular  about  fifty  years  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dio- 
^^^^  nysius.  and  twenty-two  years  after  Timoleoa  had 
^q^tu?  rooted  out  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  establishing  on 
its  ruins  a  free  polity.  On  accepting  the  post, 
Agathokles  took  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would 
tolerate  no  farther  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that 
his  government  would  for  the  future  be  mild  and 
beneficent.  He  particularly  studied  to  conciliate 
the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition 
of  debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.  How  far 
he  carried  out  this  project  systematically,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  he  conferred  positive  donations  on 
many  of  the  poor — which  he  had  abundant  means 
of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous 
exiles  recently  expelled.  He  was  full  of  promises 
to  every  one,  displaying  courteous  and  popular 
manners,  and  abstaining  from  all  ostentation  of 
guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.  He 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
strengthen  his  military  and  naval  force,  his  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  stores,  and  his  revenues.  He 
speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the  territo- 
rial domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns, 
and  carried  his  arms  successfully  over  many  other 
parts  of  Sicily'. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  9. 

'  Diodor.  xiz.  9 ;  Juiiin,  zxii.  2. 
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The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  com-  b.c.317- 
plicity  or  connivance  had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  p^^*  ^^  ^^ 
blood-stained  elevation,  appears  to  have  permitted  Agaihokiei 

,  in  conquer* 

him  without  opposition  to    extend  his  dominion  ingsidiy. 
over  a  large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  gcminM"' 
the  towns  in  alliance  with  Carthage  itself.     Com-  Ifa'oSnTze 
plaints  having  been  made  to  Carthage,  this  officer  *|,^3^*""''® 
was  superseded,  and  another  general  (also  named  against  wm. 
Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.     We  are  unable 
to  trace  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles 
during  the  first  years  of  his  despotism ;  but  he  went 
on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had  expelled, 
found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deino- 
krates), partly  atMessdnfi.  About  the  year  314b. c, 
we  hear  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  MessdnS, 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing,  had  he  not 
been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar), 
who  now  at  length  protested  against  his  violation 
of  the  convention  ;  meaning  (as  we  must  presume, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the  oath  which 
had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians  ^    Though  thus 
disappointed  at  MessSnS,  Agathokles  seized  Abakae- 
num — where  he  slew  the  leading  citizens  opposed 
to  him, — and  carried  on  his  aggressions  elsewhere 

^  Diodor.  xix.  65*  Kaff  hv  b^  x(>6vov  ^kov  €K  Kapxrjb6pos  npeaPeis,  ol 
T^  fifv  *Aya0oKK€i  TFCpl  tS>v  irfHixBivrtav  €7r€TlfJLrja'av,  wf  Trapttfiaivovri 
ras  avvd^Kas*  rots  dc  Mrcro^mtr  flpfivijp  irapecKtvaa'av,  Koi  t6  ^povpiov 
avayKa<ravT€5  airoKaTa(TTri<rai  rhv  rvpawov,  dTTCTrXcvcray  €ls  t^v  At^ui/v. 

I  do  not  know  what  avuBrjKai  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath 
described  by  Justin  under  the  words  "  in  obsequia  Poenorum  jurat  ** 
(xxii.  2). 

VOL.  XII.  2  N 
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SO  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  in- 
stigated by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured^ 
became  convinced  of  the  danger  of  leaving  such 
encroachments  unresisted  \  The  people  of  Agri* 
gentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  Gela  and  MessdnS  for  the  purpose. 
Tii^iiiTtte  But  the  fearful  example  of  Agathokles  himself 
Akrotatus  rendered  them  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from 
ma^his  any  military  leader,  at  once  native  and  energetic. 
ind  feui?e!  t^^t  tl^cy  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner.  Some  Sy- 
racusan exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose  and 
invoke  some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as 
Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  to  Tarentum — 
and  even  more,  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from 
Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent.  The 
old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthenid 
race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at 
home^,  and  well  disposed  towards  foreign  warfare. 
This  prince,  without  even  consulting  the  Ephors, 
listened  at  once  to  the  envoys,  and  left  Pelopon- 
nesus with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  by 
Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum. 
Unfavourable  winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  Apol- 

'  Diodor.  xix.  70.  ft^  irtptop^v  *hya6oKkia  ovaKfvad&iuvov  rAr  nSktis, 
'  Diodor.  xix.  70.  After  the  defeat  of  Agis  by  Antipater,  the  severe 
LacedaBmoniaii  laws  against  those  who  fled  from  batUe  had  been  sus* 
pended  for  the  occasion ;  as  had  been  done  before,  after  tbe  defeat 
of  Leuktra.  Akrotatus  had  been  the  only  person  (yAvos)  who  opposed 
this  suspension ;  whereby  he  incurred  the  most  violent  odium  generally, 
but  most  especially  from  the  citizens  who  profited  by  the  suspension. 
These  men  carried  their  hatred  so  far,  that  they  even  attacked,  beat 
him,  and  conspired  against  his  life  (ovrot  yap  (rv<rrpa<l>€VT€s  nkriyds  r§ 
iv9t^6pfi<rav  alrf  Koi  dtrrAow  €infiov\fvovT€s), 
This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spartan  manners. 
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Ionia,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Tarentum ;  in 
which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of 
twenty  vessels  to  assist  his  enterprize  of  liberating 
Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He  reached  Agrigen* 
turn  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  under- 
took the  command.  Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his 
party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a  general ;  he  dis- 
sipated in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots ;  his 
conduct  was  arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  san- 
guinary. The  disgust  which  he  inspired  was  brought 
to  a  height,  when  he  caused  Sosistratus,  the  leader 
of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a 
banquet.  Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to 
avenge  this  murder ;  while  Akrotatus,  deposed  by 
the  Agri  gen  tines,  only  found  safety  in  flight  ^ 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  sidiy  the 
a  noble  heart  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  fn  which! 
here  presented  a  career  of  equal  grandeur  with  HeUenfc 
that  of  Timoleon — against  an  enemy  able  indeed  cw®"^*" 

°  ^  open, 

and  formidable,  yet  not  so  superior  in  force  as  to 
render  success  impossible.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
Akrotatus,  from  simple  worthlessness  of  character, 
throwing  away  such  an  opportunity ;  at  a  time 
when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious 
Hellenic  career  was  still  open — when  ^o  similar 
exploits  were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic  leader  in 
Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  force  possessed  by  the  surrounding  kings. 
The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes 

'  Diodor.  xix.  71* 
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Peace  eon.  o(  activc  Operations  against  Agathokles.  Peace  was 

A^aufokL  presently  concluded  with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigen- 

A«i^n-  **^^s  ^^^  ^^^^^  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the 

tinea— his  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar.     By  the  terms  of 

great  power  tj  *^  ^  ^ 

in  Sicily,  this  couvention,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were 
declared  autonomous,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of 
Agathokles ;  excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and 
Herakleia,  which  were  actually,  and  were  declared 
still  to  continue,  under  Carthage.  MessSnS  was 
the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this  con- 
vention ;  as  such,  therefore  still  remaining  open 
to  the  Syracusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  fa- 
vourable to  Agathokles,  that  they  were  much 
disapproved  at  Carthage^  Agathokles,  recognized 
as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  em- 
ployed himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold 
on  the  other  cities,  and  in  enlarging  his  military 
means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against  MessSnS, 
to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles 
from  that  city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the 
recall  of  the  Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  companions  of  his  army.  His  generals  extorted 
these  two  points  from  the  M essenians.  Agathokles, 
having  thus  broken  the  force  of  Messfinfi,  secured 
to  himself  the  town  still  more  completely,  by 
sending  for  those  Messenian  citizens  who  had 
chiefly  opposed  him,  and  putting  them  all  to  death, 
as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at  Tauromenium. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  7l>  72«  102.  When  the  convention  specifies  Herakleia, 
ScUnus,  and  Ilimera,  as  being  under  the  Carthaginians,  this  is  to  be 
understood  ns  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Carthaginian  settlements  of 
Solus,  Panormus,  Lilybseum,  &c.,  about  which  no  question  could 
arise. 
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The   number   thus   massacred  was   not  less  than 
six  hundred '. 

It  only  remained  for  Agalhokles  to  seize  Agri-  HeUre- 
gentum.     Thither  he  accordingly  marched.     But  Agrigentum 
Deinokrates  and   the   Syracusan   exiles,   expelled  tlTaginii*'' 


from  Mess^n^,  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Car-  a^tmcnt 
thage,  insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  *°  ^'*^"y 
encroachments  of  Agathokles.  The  Carthaginiaos  *»»««• 
alarmed  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  whereby  alone 
Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by  Agathokles, 
was  preserved.  The  recent  convention  was  now 
broken  on  all  sides,  and  Agathokles  kept  no  farther 
measures  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  ravaged  all 
their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed  some  of  their 
forts  ;  while  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  made 
a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.  They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  how- 
ever, than  the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant- 
vessel,  out  of  two  there  riding.  They  disgraced 
their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not  uncommon 
in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retalia- 
tion was  exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their 
own  ships,  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  Agathokles*. 

The   defence   of  Agrigentum   now  rested  prin-  b,c.31o. 
cipally  on  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took 
up  a  position  on  the  hill  called  Eknomus — in  the 
territory  of  Gela,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  border.     Here  Agathokles  approached  to 

'  Diodor.  xix.  72 :  compare  a  different  narrative — Polysnus,  v.  16. 

^  Diodor.  xix.  103.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  Julius 
Cocsar,  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  sometimes  cut  off  the  hands  of  his  GaUic 
prisoners  taken  in  arms,  whom  he  called  rebeU  (Bell.  Gall.  viii.  44). 
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PotSdon  of 
the  Cartha- 
ginians be- 
tween Oela 
and  Agrl- 
gentum— 
their  army 
reinforced 
from  home. 


Operationi 
of  Agatho- 
kleii  af^nlnit 
them— his 
masiaere  of 
cltlxeni  at 
Oela. 


oflfer  them  battle — having  been  emboldened  by  two 
important  successes  obtained  over  Deinokrates  and 
the  Syracusan  exiles,  near  Kentoripa  and  Gallaria'. 
So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  their 
camp;  and  Agathokles  returned  in  triumph  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his 
recently  acquired  spoils.  The  balance  of  force  was 
soon  altered  by  the  despatch  of  a  large  armament 
from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar,  consisting  of  130 
ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships, 
carrying  many  soldiers — 2000  native  Carthaginians, 
partly  men  of  rank — 10,000  Africans — 1000  Cam- 
panian  heavy-armed  and  1000  Balearic  slingers. 
The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so  terrific  a 
storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on 
board,  and  it  arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers 
in  Sicily.  The  loss  fell  upon  the  native  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers  with  peculiar  severity;  insomuch 
that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public 
mourning  was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were 
hung  with  black  serge. 

Those  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite 
sufficient  to  place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  supe- 
riority of  number  as  compared  with  Agathokles. 
He  encamped  on  or  near  Eknomus,  summoned  all 
the  reinforcements  that  his  Sicilian  allies  could 
furnish,  and  collected  additional  mercenaries ;  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  40,000  infantry 
and  5000  cavalry*.  At  the  same  time,  a  Cartha- 
ginian armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of 
Mess£n6,  fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging 


>  Diodor.  xix.  103,  104. 


'  Diodor.  xix.  106. 
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to  Agathokles,  and  captured  them  all  with  their 
crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  were  held  to  Agatho- 
kles  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  suffi- 
cient  strength  to  protect  them.  This  the  despot 
knew  and  dreaded ;  especially  respecting  Gela, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to 
place  a  garrison  in  Gel  a,  he  feared  that  the  citizens 
might  forestal  him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  thither,  on  various  pretenceSi 
several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who  presently 
found  themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to 
seize  the  town.  Agatbokles  then  marched  into  Gela 
with  his  main  force.  Distrusting  the  adherence 
of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them, 
massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  compelled 
the  remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives, 
to  bring  in  to  him  all  their  money  and  valuables. 
Having  by  this  atrocity  both  struck  universal  terror 
and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  onward  towards 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it\  The  two  camps  were 
separated  by  a  level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles 
broad,  through  which  ran  the  river  Himera*. 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-  b.c.  sio. 
days),  both  armies  remained  stationary,  neither  of  HilSlrJf*"** 
them  choosing  to  make   the   attack.     At  length  ^^^'^JJJ^^ 
Agatbokles  gained  what  he  thought  a  favourable  and  the 
opportunity.    A  detachment  from  the  Carthaginian  nians. 
camp   sallied  forth  in   pursuit   of  some  Grecian 
plunderers ;  Agatbokles  posted  some  men  in  am- 

^  Diodor.  xix.  107, 108.  *  Diodor.  m.  108, 109. 
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bash,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment  unawares, 
threw  it  into  disorder,  and  pursued  it  back  to  the 
camp.  Followiog  up  this  partial  success,  Aga- 
thokles  brought  forward  his  whole  force,  crossed 
the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general  attack. 
This  advance  not  being  expected,  the  Grecian 
assailants  seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
They  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the 
stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  camp. 
They  were  however  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts, 
and  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fenders ;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective  action 
of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army, 
who  hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  each,  against 
which  the  Grecian  armour  was  an  inadequate  de- 
IrT  1h!t**  fence.  Still  Agathokles,  noway  discouraged,  caused 
kies  by  the  the  attack  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once, 
nUuii.  and  with  apparent  success,  when  a  reinforcement 
landed  from  Carthage — the  expectation  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  refrain 
from  any  general  attack.  These  new  troops  joined 
in  the  battle,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ; 
who  were  intimidated  and  disordered  by  such  un- 
foreseen assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
front,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  re- 
pulsed them  from  the  camp,  and  then  pressed 
them  vigorously  back.  After  holding  their  ground 
for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy,  the 
Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own 
camp,  recrossing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval 
was  between  four  and  five  miles  of  nearly  level 
ground,  over  which  they  were  actively  pursued  and 
severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000 
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in  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many 
of  them  drank  eagerly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather;  the  saltness  of  the  water  proved 
so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the 
banks \  At  length  they  obtained  shelter  in  their 
own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7000  men ;  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500. 

Agathokles,   after   this   great   disaster,  did  not  ThcCar- 

1  .  t  ,  ^  thaginiani 

attempt  to  mamtam  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  recover « 
and  returned  to  Gela ;  which  was  well  fortified  and  sTcUy  from 
proviBioned.  capable  of  a  long  defence.     Here  he  ^^  hu 
intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  ^'^Jf^on^j 
least  until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  syracuie. 
begun)    should    be    completed.      But    Hamilkar, 
having  ascertaioed  the  strength  of  Gela,  thought 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed 
himself  in  operations  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening his  party  in  Sicily.     His  great  victory  at  the 
Himera  had   produced  the  strongest  effect   upon 
many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held  to  Aga- 
thokles by  no  other  bonds  except  those  of  fear. 
Hamilkar  issued   conciliatory  proclamations,   in- 
viting them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient  points. 
Presently  Kamarina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Taurome- 
nium,   Mess^n6,   Abakaenum,   with  several   other 
smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  themselves 
as  allies  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all 
was  so  mild  and  equitable,  as  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction.    Agathokles  appears  to   have  been  thus 
dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island,  retaining 

'  Diodor.  xU.  109. 
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little  besides  Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign  supplies.  Re- 
turning to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  renounced 
all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathokles  collected  the  corn 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortifications 
in  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  had  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged 
by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by  allies 
from  the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  with  all  their  energy  ;  while  for  him- 
self, hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  extraneous 
support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful  defence  \ 
Heoon-  Jq  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  con- 

C€lTCt  the 

plan  of  ceived  the  idea  of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious, 
thecar^  aud  cfiective ;  surrounded  indeed  with  diflSculties 
£^'^'  in  the  execution^  but  promising,  if  successfully 
executed,  to  change  altogether  the  prospects  of  the 
war.  He  resolved  to  carry  a  force  across  from 
Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians 
on  their  own  soil.  No  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  ever  conceived  the  like  scheme  before  ;  no  one 
certainly  had  ever  executed  it.  In  the  memory  of 
man,  the  African  territory  of  Carthage  had  never 
been  visited  by  hostile  foot.  It  was  known  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  only  unprepared  to 
meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  imagine 
it  as  practicable.  It  was  known  that  their  territory 
was  rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly  treated, 
discontented,  and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
for  revolting.  The  landing  of  any  hostile  force  near 
Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to 

>  Diodor.zix.  no. 
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cause  the  recall  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  relieve  Syracuse  ;  perhaps  the  con- 
sequences of  it  might  he  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  diffi-  His  energy 
culty — for  the   Carthaginians   were   superior   not  city  in 
merely  on  land,  but  also  at  sea.     Agathokles  had  no  ^hur^ilqtTiu- 
chance  except  by  keeping  his  purpose  secret,  and  U!*ncVred  ^ 
even  unsuspected.     He  fitted   out  an  armament.  »»*»»"« 

^  '    and  spollA* 

announced  as  about  to  sail  forth  from  Syracuse  on  tion. 
a  secret  expedition,  against  some  unknown  town  on 
the  Sicilian  coast.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  his 
best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen,  few  of  whom 
had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera:  he 
could  not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horse- 
men aboard  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  enter- 
taining full  assurance  that  he  could  procure  horses 
in  Africa.  In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition, 
he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  dif- 
ferent families,  to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity 
of  those  left  behind.  He  liberated,  and  enrolled 
among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite  funds, 
his  expedients  were  manifold ;  he  borrowed  from 
merchants,  seized  the  money  belonging  to  orphans, 
stripped  the  women  of  their  precious  ornaments, 
and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By  all 
these  proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  to- 
wards him  was  aggravated,  especially  among  the 
more  opulent  families.  Agathokles  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  now  commencing,  would  be  long 
and  terrible — that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  hardships  and  could  endure  themi  but 
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that  those,  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  efforti 
might  retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet 
time.     Many  of  the  wealthier  families — to  a  num- 
her  stated  as  1600  persons — profited  by  this  per- 
mission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Aga- 
thokles  set  his  mercenaries  upon  therai  slew  them 
all,  and  appropriated  their  possessions  to  himself^ 
By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he  provided  funds 
enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well  filled 
with  soldiers.      Not  one  of  these   soldiers  knew 
where  they  were  going;  there  was  a  general  talk 
about  the  madness   of  Agathokles;    nevertheless 
such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  mili- 
tary  resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without 
asking  questions.     To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse 
during  his  own  absence,  Agathokles  named  An- 
tander  his    brother,  aided  by  an  iBtolian  officer 
named  Erymnon^ 

The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without 
any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
blockading  the  harbour.    It  happened  one  day  that 
the  approach  of  some  corn-ships  seduced  this  fleet 
into  a  pursuit;  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  being  thus 
left  unguarded,  Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of 
striking  with  his  armament  into  the  open  sea.    As 
soon  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth, 
they  neglected  the  corn-ships,  and  prepared  for 
battle,  which  they  presumed  that  he  was  come  to 
ofier.     To  their  surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as 
fast  as  he  could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable  ad- 

'  Diodor.  xx.  4,  6 ;  Jostin^  xxii.  4.    Compare  Polysenus,  y.  3-5. 
■  Diodor.  xx.  4-16. 
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Vance  and  strove  to  keep  it.  Towards  nightfall 
however  they  neared  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
Only  saved  by  the  darkness.  Daring  the  night  he 
made  considerable  way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there 
occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  totals  that 
it  became  perfectly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  visible. 
The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at  this  phenomenon, 
that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathokles 
were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage. 
At  length,  after  six  days  and  nights,  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Carthaginian 
ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  Africa ;  and  they  appeared  in  sight, 
just  as  Agathokles  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  employed  by  the  mariners  on  both 
sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathokles  secured  that 
advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into 
such  a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  at- 
tack of  the  Carthaginian  ships,  and  secured  the 
disembarkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a  point  called 
the  Latomiae  or  Stone  quarries  ^ 

After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refresh-  He  buriu 
ing  his  soldiers,  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  -4mpi:^ 
was  to  burn  his  vessels  ;  a  proceeding  which  seemed  mony"or 
to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  boldness.     Yet  in  truth  J^^'j,"^^ 
the  ships  were  now  useless — ^for,  if  he  was  unsuccess-  ^o*»  <<>  oe- 

meter. 

ful  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
return  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  they 
were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he  retained 
them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave  a  portion 
of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thus  enfeeble  his 

^  Diodor.  xx.  6.    Procopius,  Bell.  Vaod.  i.  15.    It  is  here  stated,  that 
for  nine  days'  march  eastward  from  Carthage,  as  far  as  Juka,  the  land 
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means  of  action  for  the  really  important  achievements 
on  land.  Convening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near 
the  ships,  he  first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and 
Persephond — the  patron  Goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then  apprised  his  sol- 
diers, that  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed 
a  vow  to  these  Goddesses — engaging  to  make  a 
burnt-offering  of  his  ships  in  their  honour,  if  they 
would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  The 
Goddesses  had  granted  this  boon ;  they  had  farther, 
by  favourably  responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  of- 
fered, promised  full  success  to  his  African  projects; 
it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to  fulfil  his 
vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on 
the  stem  of  the  admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  do  the  like  on  his  own  ship.  All 
were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amidst  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of 
the  soldiers \ 
AgathokiM  Though  Agathoklcs  had  succeeded  in  animating 
Into  the  his  soldicrs  With  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the 
aitnt^^  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  yet  so  soon  as 
toSwrJInM  *^®y  ®^w  *^®  conflagration  decided  and  irrevocable, 
— richneit    tjjyg  cutting  off  all  their  communication  with  home 

and  cuW-  ^ 

Tation  of     — their  spirits  fell,  and  they  began  to  despair  of 
ecoun  ry.  ^^^^.^  prospccts.     Without  allowing  them  time  to 

dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  Agathokles 
conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest  Car- 
thaginian town,  called  Megald-Polis^.     His  march 

*  This  striking  scene  is  described  by  Diodorus,  zx.  7  (compare  Justin, 
xxii.  6),  probably  enough  copied  f^m  Kalliaa,  the  companion  and 
panegyrist  of  Agathokles :  see  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p.  281* 

'  Megald-Polis  is  nowhere  else  mentioned — nor  if  it  notioed  fay 
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lay  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the 
highest  cultivatioD.  The  passing  glance  which  we 
thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of  the  territory  near 
Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest;  more  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same 
coast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land, 
the  plantations  both  of  vines  and  olives,  the  exten* 
sive  and  well-stocked  gardens,  the  size  and  equip- 
ment of  the  farm  buildings,  the  large  outlay  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses 
belonging  to  wealthy  Carthaginians,  &c.,  all  excited 
the  astonishment,  and  stimulated  the  cupidity,  of 
Agathokles  and  his  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  towns 
were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and  un- 
fortified, except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on 
the  coasts  The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little 
fear  of  invasion  by  sea,  were  disposed  to  mistrust 
their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled  habitually 
with  harshness  and  oppression^.     The  Liby-Pheni* 

Forbiger  in  his  list  of  towns  in  the  Ctfthaginian  territory  (HAndboch 
der  Alten  Geographies  sect.  109). 

Dr.  Barth  ( Wanderungen  auf  den  Kiisten  Landem  des  Mittelmeeres, 
vol.  i.  p.  131>13d)  supposes  that  Agathokles  landed  at  an  indentation 
of  the  coast  on  the  western  face  of  that  projecting  tongue  of  land  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii),  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone  quarries  here,  of 
the  greatest  extent  as  well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places  Megald-Polis 
not  far  off  from  this  spot,  on  the  same  western  face  of  the  projecting 
land,  and  near  the  spot  afterwards  called  Misua. 

A  map,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  will  conyey  to  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

'  Justin,  xxii.  5.  "  Hue  accedere,  quod  urbes  castellaque  Africss  non 
muris  cinct«e,  non  in  montibus  posits  sint :  sed  in  planis  campis  sine  ullis 
munimentis  jaccant :  quas  omnes  metu  excidii  facile  ad  belli  sodetatem 
perlici  posse." 

'  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  these  events,  we  read  that  the 
Vandal  king  Genseric  conquered  Africa  from  the  Romans — and  that  he 
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cians  appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms — a  race 
of  timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accustomed  to 
subjection  and  practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for 
lightening  it  \  Agathokles,  having  marched  through 
this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  Megalopolis 
without  delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for 
attack,  distracted  with  surprise  and  terror,  made 
little  resistance.  Agathokles  easily  took  the  town, 
abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants  and 
all  the  rich  property  within,  to  his  soldiers;  who  en- 
riched themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from 
town  and  country — furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves. 
From  hence  he  advanced  farther  southward  to  the 
town  called  TunSs  (the  modern  Tunis,  at  the 
distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Car- 
thage itself) >  which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  man- 
ner.    He  fortified  TunOs  as  a  permanent  position ; 

demolished  the  fortifications  of  all  the  other  towns  except  Carthage 
alone — from  the  like  feeling  of  mistrust.  This  demolition  materially 
faciUtatcd  the  conquest  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  two  gene- 
rations afterwards  (Procopius,  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  5 ;  i.  15). 

'  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the  landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  second  Punic  war,  says,  '*  Em- 
poria ut  peterent,  gubematoribus  edixit.  Fertilissimus  ager,  eoque 
abundans  omnium  copik  rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (quod  plerumque 
in  uberi  agro  evenit)  barbari  sunt :  priusque  quam  Carthagine  subveni- 
retur,  opprimi  videbantur  posse.** 

About  the  harshness  of  the  Carthagirdan  rule  over  their  African 
subjects,  »ee  Diodor.  xv.  77 ;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In  reference  to  the  above 
passage  of  Polybius,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind — ^That  in 
describing  this  harshness,  he  speaks  with  express  and  exclusive  refer* 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects  during 
the  first  Punic  war  (against  Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  themselves 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  and  required  everything  that  they 
could  lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.  This  passage  of  Polybius  baa 
been  sometimes  cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary  character  and  measure 
of  Carthaginian  dominion ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author. 
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but  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp,  know- 
ing well  that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing 
army  against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to 
fight\ 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  Constcma- 
during  his  crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  igno-  canhage— 
ranee  of  his  plans.     When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  hrcT^^ 
their  own  territory,  and  even  burnt  his  fleet,  they  "uVa^Jnit 
at  first  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  !!l"™"    ^ 

,  ,  •'     Hanno  and 

held  him  prisoner.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  Bomiikar 
commence  his  march  in  military  array  against  Me-  geDerais. 
galfipolis,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and  were 
filled  with  apprehension.  Carrying  oflf  the  brazen 
prow-ornaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships, 
they  made  sail  for  Carthage,  sending  forward  a 
swift  vessel  to  communicate  first  what  had  occur- 
red. Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the  land- 
ing of  Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at 
Carthage,  where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and 
consternation ;  since  no  one  supposed  that  he*  could 
have  accomplished  such  an  adventure  without 
having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army 
and  fleet  in  Sicily.  From  this  extreme  dismay 
they  were  presently  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 

*  Diodor.  xx.  8.  Compare  Polybius^  i.  29,  where  he  describes  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Roman  consul  Re- 
guhis.  Tun^s  was  120  stadia  or  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of 
Carthage  (Polyb.  i.  67).  The  Tab.  Peuting.  reckons  it  only  ten  miles. 
It  was  made  the  central  place  for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage, 
both  by  Regulus  in  the  first  Pimic  war  (Polyb.  i.  30), — by  Matho  and 
Spendius,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  and  native  Africans 
against  Carthage,  which  followed  on  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb. 
i.  73) — and  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  396  b.c.  (Diodor.  xiv.  77). 

Diodorus  places  Tunis  at  the  distance  of  2000  stadia  from  Carthage, 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake.  He  calls  it  White  Tunis ;  an 
epithet  drawn  from  the  chalk  clifii  adjoining. 
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from  their  fleet;  whatkjibey  learnt 
the  real  itate  oi  afitiiv  in  Sicily.  They  now  made 
the  best  preparaikms  in  their  power  to  resist 
A^fttLckks.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of 
Ifading  tamilifs,  were  named  generals  conjointly. 
They  were  bitter  political  rirals, — bat  this  very 
riralrr  was  by  iome  construed  as  an  advantage, 
ance  each  wooid  senre  as  a  check  npon  the  other 
and  as  a  soarantee  to  the  state ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  each  had  a  party  safficiently  strong  to 
prevent  the  separate  election  of  the  other ^  These 
two  generals,  unable  to  wait  tor  distant  succours, 
led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city,  stated  at 
40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether 
from  citizens  and  residents — ^with  2000  war-ehar- 
riots.  They  took  post  on  an  eminence  (somewhere 
between  Tunis  and  Carthage)  not  far  from  Aga- 
thokles  ;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to 
extend  his  front,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  an  un- 
usual depth  of  files ;  while  Hanno  was  on  the  right, 
having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of  Car- 
thage, a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better 
armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the 
Carthaginians  outnumber  the  invaders — and  so 
confident  were  they  of  victory — that  they  carried 
with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their  anti- 
cipated prisoners  ^ 

'  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  10-13.  Sec,  respecting  the  Swttd  Band  of  Ctrthage 
(which  WM  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Timoleon  at  the  battle  of  the  Kii- 
mcsui),  Diodor.  xvi.  80,  81 ;  also  Vol.  XI,  of  this  Histon',  Chap.  Ixxxv. 
p.  245^250. 

The  amount  of  native  or  citizen-foroe  given  here  by  Diodorua  (40,000 
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Agathokles  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  ^^J^H^^ 
chosen  hoplites  round  him,  to  combat  the  Sacred  Agathokiet 
Band ;  the  command  of  his  right  he  gave  to  his  ficn  to 
son  Archagathus.  His  troops — Syracusans,  miscel-  tibetoidlen. 
laneous  mercenary  Greeks,  Campanians  or  Sam- 
nites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls — scarcely  equalled  in 
numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  ships' 
crews  were  even  without  arms, — a  deficiency,  which 
Agathokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by 
giving  to  them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of 
shields,  stretched  out  upon  sticks.  The  outstretched 
wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  distance  like 
shields ;  so  that  these  men,  stationed  in  the  rear, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As 
the  soldiers  however  were  still  discouraged,  Aga- 
thokles tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device 
yet  more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must  have 
made  deliberate  provision  beforehand.  In  various 
parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls, 
which  perched  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favourite  of  Athfinfi, 
were  supposed  and  generally  asserted  to  promise 
victory  ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to 
have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  TreidMrjr 
which  charged  first,  made  little  or  no  impression  ;  thj^n^ 
but  the  infantry  of  their  right  pressed  the  Greeks  |^<^lS„^ 

foot  and  1000  horse)  Beems  very  great.  Our  data  for  appreciating  it  V*^**27w 
however  are  lamentably  scanty ;  and  we  onght  to  expect  a  large  total. 
The  population  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  souls ;  even 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  when 
its  power  was  prodigiously  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its  military 
magazines,  even  in  that  reduced  condition,  were  enormous,— as  they 
stood  immediately  previous  to  their  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 
under  the  treacherous  delusions  held  out  by  Rome. 

2o2 
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serioasly.  Especially  Hanno,  with  the  Sacred 
Band  aronDd  him,  behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  forwardness,  and  seemed  to  be  gaining  ad- 
vantage, when  he  was  unfortunately  slain.  His 
death  not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but 
became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for 
treason  to  his  colleague  Bomilkar.  This  man  had 
long  secretly  meditated  the  project  of  rendering 
himself  despot  of  Carthage.  As  a  means  of  attain- 
ing that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring  re« 
verses  upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Hanno's  death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own 
wing  to  retreat.  The  Sacred  Band,  though  fighting 
with  unshaken  valour,  were  left  unsupported,  at- 
tacked in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  compelled  to 
give  way  along  with  the  rest.  The  whole  Cartha* 
ginian  army  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Car- 
thage. Their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aga« 
thokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the  very 
handcuffs  which  they  had  brought  for  fettering 
their  expected  captives^ 
conqnestt        This  victorv  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master 

of  Agatho-  "  •         i     1 

kin  among  of  the  opcu  couutry.  He  transmitted  the  news  to 
ginian  de!"  Sicilv,  by  a  boat  of  thirty  oars,  constructed  ex- 
oTtfTe"^'"  pressly  for  the  purpose — since  he  had  no  ships  of 
•^'^  his  own  remaining.  Having  fortified  Tun^  and 
established  it  as  his  central  position,  he  com- 
menced operations  along  the  eastern  coast  (Zeu- 
gitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  northern  and  south- 
ern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated 

'  Diodor.  xx.  12.  The  loss  of  the  Cartliaginians  was  differcntlj  given 
— some  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men— others  at  6000.  The  lots  in  the 
army  of  Agathokles  was  stated  at  200  men. 


coast. 
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by  the  Romans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on 
Carthage*. 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  de-  Religious 
spondency  in  consequence  of  the   recent   defeat,  db^rewof 
It  was  well  known  that  the  African  subjects  gene-  l^niai^J^**"' 
rally  entertained  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred  to-  **"»"?» 

•^  '^  sacrifice. 

wards  the  reigning  city.  Neither  the  native  Libyans 
or  Africans, — nor  the  mixed  race  called  Liby-Phoe- 
nicians,  who  inhabited  the  towns^ — could  be  de- 
pended on  if  their  services  were  really  needed. 
The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of 
religious  fears  and  repentance.  They  looked  back 
with  remorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and 
on  their  omissions  of  duty  towards  the  Gods.  To 
the  Tyrian  Herakles,  they  had  been  slack  in  trans- 
mitting  the  dues  and  presents  required  by  their  re- 
ligion ;  a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavoured 
to  make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  rich  presents,  and  especially 
with  models  in  gold  and  silver  of  their  sacred 
temples  and  shrines.  Towards  Kronus,  or  Moloch, 
they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves 
sinfully.  The  worship  acceptable  to  that  God 
required  the  sacrifice  of  young  children,  born  of 
free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice  child 
of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a 
fraud  upon  the  God,  by  surreptitiously  buying 
poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then  sacri- 
ficing them  as  their  own.  This  discovery  seemed 
at  once  to  explain  why  Kronus  had  become  oflTended, 
and  what  had  brought  upon  them  the  recent  defeat. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17.  *  Diodor.  xx.  56, 
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They  made  an  emphatic  atonement^  by  selecting 
200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a 
great  public  sacrifice  ;  besides  which,  300  parents, 
finding  themselves  denounced  for  similar  omissions 
in  the  past,  displayed  their  repentance  by  volan- 
tarily  immolating  their  own  children  for  the  public 
safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus, — placed  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to 
him,  with  fire  immediately  underneath, — was  fed 
on  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and  probably 
with   500,   living  children ^     By  this  monstrous 

^  Diodor.  xx.  14.  ^ri&vro  di  luik  r^v  Kp6vo¥  airoit  ivcamovaBai, 
KoBoaov  fv  TOW  (fiirpoaBtv  xp^^^^^  Bvovr€t  rovrtj^  r^  B€^  rStv  viw  rovs 
jcpariorovr,  vaT€pov  iavovfitvoi  \a$pa  frails  Koi  $p€^tavT€s  tntymov  hri  r^v 
BwUnr  Koi  C^rrf(n»s  ytvofUmris,  wpfBrfadif  river  r&v  Ka^trpovpyfffxtptty 
virofioXiiuuoi  ycyoM^rcff*  rovrtfv  dc  Xa$6vr€s  iwoiatf,  Ka\  rovs  noktfuovs 
frp6s  rois  rtixto'iv  opovrcr  orparoYrf  dcvovrar,  cdf  icndat/Advovv  «r  icaraXcXv- 
icAns  rits  irarpiovs  r&v  BtSty  n/utr  dtop$tiKra(r$at  dc  r^s  ayvoias  cnrcv- 
fioims,  dioKOciovt  /mv  rmv  cVi^KOTartfv  fraiia>v  npoKpLvavrts  €$wra9 
dfifioai^'  SKKoi  d*  iv  diafioXais  ^rrts,  ixowrtcas  eavrovs'  tldoaav,  ovk 
Aarrovr  S^ns  TptaKo<ri<o»'  ^v  d^  nap'  avrois  avdpias  Kp6pov  x^f^ovs, 
cffrrraxo>r  r^r  ;^f i/>as'  vTrrias  iyKtKkifUvas  tirl  r^v  yrjv,  &aT9  t6v  cirirf- 
Btvra  rtt>y  vaib^iv  dfroKv\U(rBai  Km  vinr€iv  tis  ri  x<urfui  irkrjptg  irvpos. 
Compare  Festus  ap.  LactaDtium,  Inst.  Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  xviii.  6,  12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the  more  remarkable  because  so  little 
information  concerning  Carthaginian  antiquity  has  reached  us),  one 
clause  is  not  perfectly  clear,  respecting  the  three  hundred  who  are  said 
to  have  Toluntarily  fficen  thetnsehes  vp,  Diodorus  means  (I  appre- 
hend) as  Eusebius  understood  it,  that  these  were  fathers  who  gave  up 
their  chUdren  (not  themselves)  to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here 
mentioned  as  sacrificed  to  Kronus  were  children,  not  adults  (compare 
Diodor.  xiii.  H6) :  nothing  is  here  said  about  adult  victims.  Wesseling 
in  his  note  adheres  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  dissenting 
from  Eusebius:  but  I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tenor  of  the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self-de- 
votion, by  persons  torn  with  remorse,  are  indeed  mentioned :  see  the 
case  of  Imilkon,  Diodor.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Ennius — '*  Pccni  sunt  soliti  suos  sacri- 
fieare  pncllos  :*'  see  the  chapter  iv.  of  Miinter's  work,  Religion  der 
Karthager,  on  this  subject. 
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holocaust  the  full  religious  duty  being  discharged, 
and  forgiveness  obtained  from  the  God,  the  mental 
distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was  healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  opentiom 
score   of  religious   obligation,    the   Carthaginians  kies?nth^ 
despatched  envoys  to  Hamilkar  in  Sicily,  acquaint-  l^'^^f 
ing  him  with  the  recent  calamity,  desiring  him  to  ^l^^ 
send  a  reinforcement,  and  transmitting  to  him  the  NeapoUs, 
brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  tum.Thap. 
Agathokles.     They  at  the  same  time  equipped  a  '"*' 
fresh  army,  with  which   they  marched   forth   to 
attack  Tunds.     Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town, 
and  established  a  strong  camp  before  it ;  but  he 
had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute  opera- 
tions against  the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  territory  of  Carthage.     Among  these 
towns,  he   first   attacked  Neapolis  with   success, 
granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms.     He 
then  advanced  farther  southwards  towards  Adru- 
metum,  of  which  he  commenced  the  siege,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Libyan  prince  named 
Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.     While  Agathokles 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Car- 
thaginians attacked  his  position  at  Tunfis,  drove 
his  soldiers  out  of  the  fortified  camp  into  the  town, 
and  began  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  town  itself. 
Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Adrumetum, 
but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege, — Aga- 
thokles left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  some  camp-followers,  and  con- 
ducting them  to  an  elevated  spot — half-way  between 
Adrumetum  and  Tunfis,  yet  visible  from  both — he 
caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this  eminence 
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a  prodigious  number  of  fires*.  The  effect  of  these 
fires,  seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side  and  from 
the  army  before  Tun6s  on  the  other,  was,  to  produce 
the  utmost  terror  at  both  places.  The  Carthaginians 
besieging  Tun^s  fancied  that  Agathokles  with  his 
whole  army  was  coming  to  attack  them,  and  forth- 
with abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder,  leaving  their 
engines  behind.  The  defenders  of  Adrumetum, 
interpreting  these  fires  as  evidence  of  a  large  rein- 
forcement on  its  way  to  join  the  besieging  army, 
were  so  discouraged  that  they  surrendered  the  town 
on  capitulation"^. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  'kdOpa  npoaijXBcv  ini  nva  roirov  opttvop^  oOtv 
opaaBai  Bvvarou  ^v  ai/rhu  vir6  tS>v  'Abpvfirjriy&p  Ka\  t»p 
Kapxrf^ovicov  rS>v  Tvvi^ra  TroXiopKovvTav  wkt6s  dc  trvvra^s 
Tois  oTparioDTais  cVi  irdXifv  r6nov  irvpct  Kaitiv,  ddfay  cVoii^crc,  rots  luv 
Kapxf^ovioi?,  as  ftcra  fiiyaXrji  dvvdfi€o>s  (V*  avrovs  noptvofitvos,  rois  dc 
iroKiopKovfifi'oif,  i}s  aXXrjs  dvmp€0is  &bpas  Tois  Trdktfiiois  tls  uvnp£L\iav 
frapayey*injfA€infs, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  incident  here  recounted  hy  Diodorus  is  curi- 
ous, hut  quite  distinct  and  intelligible,  lie  had  good  authorities  before 
.  him  in  his  history  of  Agathokles.  If  true,  it  affords  an  evidence  for 
determining,  within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Adrumetum, 
which  Maiinert  and  Shaw  place  at  Herkla — while  Forbiger  and  Dr. 
Barth  put  it  near  the  site  of  the  modern  port  called  Susa,  still  more  to 
the  southward,  and  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  Tunis.  Other  authors 
have  placed  it  at  Hamamat,  more  to  the  northward  than  Herkla,  and 
nearer  to  Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is  the  only  one  which  will  consist 
with  the  narrative  of  Diodorus.  Both  the  others  are  too  distant. 
Hamamat  is  about  forty-eight  English  miles  from  Tunis  (see  Barth, 
p.  184,  with  his  note).  This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too  great)  as 
can  possibly  be  admitted ;  both  Herkla  and  Susa  are  very  much  more 
distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  e^-idence  known  to  us  tends  apparently  to 
place  Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hamamat  (see  Barth,  p.  142- 
164 ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  Geog.  p.  845).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to  some  other  place 
on  the  coast  (possibly  Neapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by  Agathokles, 
and  not  to  Adrumetum. 
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By  this  same  stratagem — if  the  narrative  can  be  He  fortifies 

AsDlfi*"" 

trusted — Agathokles  both  relieved  TunSs,  and  ac-  undertakei 

•       1  •  /*AJi  i.  Tti*  f*      operations 

quired   possession   of  Adrumetum.     rushing   his  against  the 
conquests  yet  farther  south,  he  besieged  and  took  coum^— 
Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns  on  the  coast  to  c^^^j^*^*^* 
a  considerable  distance  southward^     He  also  oc-  niansagain. 
cupied  and  fortified  the  important  position  called 
Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of  the  headland  Cape  Bon, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  convenient  for 
maritime  communication  with  Sicily*. 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in 
all  not  less  than  200  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
Agathokles  became  master  along  the  eastern  coasts 

*  Diodor.  xx.  17. 

^  Strabo^  xvii.  p.  834.  Solinus  (c.  30)  talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by 
the  Siculi,  Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypca),  being  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Bon,  was  more  convenient  for  communication  with  Sicily 
than  either  Carthage,  or  Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
which  was  on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  round  that  head- 
laud  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  difficult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for 
navigators :  sec  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth,  founded  partly  on  his  own 
personal  experience  (Wandcrungen  auf  den  Kustenlandem  des  M^ttel- 
meeres,  i.  p.  196).  A  ship  coming  from  Sicily  to  Aspis  was  not  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  round  the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  Agathokles,  there  was  a  farther  reason  for  establishing 
his  maritime  position  at  Aspis.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  superior  to 
him  at  sea;  accordingly  they  could  easily  interrupt  his  maritime  com- 
munication from  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
thage. But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the  coast  at  Aspis ; 
for  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round  Cape  Bon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  Ilomau  consul  llegulus,  when  he  invaded 
Africa  during  the  first  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have  acquired,  either  by 
capture  or  voluntary  adhesion,  two  hundred  de])endent  cities  of  Car- 
thage (Appian,  Punica,  c.  3).  llespecting  the  prodigious  number  of  towns 
in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very  learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Phonikier,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  seqq.  Even  at  the  conmieneement  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much  reduced  in  power,  she 
had  still  three  hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  name  cities  or  towns  {noktts)  was  used  by  some 
authors  very  vaguely.    Thus  Poseidonius  ridiculed  the  affirmation  of 
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He  next  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  towns  in  the 
interior,  into  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  several 
days'  march.  But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence 
from  his  soldiers  at  Tun^s,  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  marched  out  again  to  attack  them,  and  had 
already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.  Return- 
ing suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came  upon 
them  by  surprise,  and  drove  in  their  advanced 
parties  with  considerable  loss;  while  he  also  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas, 
who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now 
defeated  and  slain^  The  Carthaginians,  however, 
though  thus  again  humbled  and  discouraged,  still 
maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched,  between 
Carthage  and  Tun6s. 
Proeeediogs  Meauwhilc  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse 
of  Hamiikar  j^^j  ^^j^^^  ^  ^^^^  Unexpectedly  favourable.     He  had 

fh^^t"  u~  ^®^*  ^^^^  ^**y  blocked  up  partially  by  sea  and  with  a 
near  sur-  victorious  CHcmy  eucampcd  near  it ;  so  that  supplies 
—he  is  found  admission  with  difficulty.  In  this  condition, 
poin^d,and  Hamiikar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
^I^from  received  from  Carthage  the  messengers  announcing 
**•  their  recent  defeat  in  Africa  ;  yet  also  bringing  the 

brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of 
Agathokles.  He  ordered  the  envovs  to  conceal  the 
real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  news  that  Aga- 
thokles had  been  destroyed  with  his  armament ;  in- 
proof  of  which  he  produced  the  prow  ornaments, — 
an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  ships  had  really 

Poiybius  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  1G2),  that  Tiberius  GhvcGfaufl  had  defstrojed 
three  hundred  n6X€it  of  the  Geltiberians ;  8trabo  censures  others  irho 
spoke  of  one  thousand  iritis  of  the  Iberians.    Such  a  number  could 
only  be  made  good  by  including  large  x&fiai, 
'  Diodor.  xx.  17,  18. 
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been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  with  these  evi- 
dences into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  to  Antander 
and  the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar  demanded  from 
them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under  promise  of 
safety  and  favourable  terms  ;  at  the  same  time 
marching  his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  attack.  Antander  with  others,  believing 
the  information  and  despairing  of  successful  resist- 
ance, were  disposed  to  comply ;  but  Erymnon  the 
iEtolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller 
certainty.  This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At 
the  same  time,  mistrusting  those  citizens  of  Syracuse 
who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  exiles  without,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  immediately,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8000  persons 
were  expelled  under  this  mandate.  They  were 
consigned  to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar,  and  his  army 
without ;  who  not  only  suflFered  them  to  pass,  but 
treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse  was  now  a 
scene  of  aggravated  wretchedness  and  despondency; 
not  less  from  this  late  calamitous  expulsion,  than 
from  the  grief  of  those  who  believed  that  their 
relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles. 
Hamilkar  had  brought  up  his  battering-engines, 
and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  town,  when 
Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agathokles,  arrived 
from  Africa  after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having 
under  favour  of  darkness  escaped,  though  only  just 
escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From  him  the 
Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and 
the  victorious  position  of  Agathokles.  There  was 
no  farther  talk  of  capitulation  ;  Hamilkar — having 
tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
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pulsed, — withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  it  a 
reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Africa*. 
B.C.309.  During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed 

i^ciTof     I^ii^^self  in  partial  operations  for  extending  the  Car- 
Hamiikar     thagluian  dominion   throughout   Sicily.      But  at 

upon  Syr3« 

cuM--he  length  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Syracusan 

■uprise  exile  Deinokrates,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 

buiTs**"'  rous  body  of  his  exiled  countrymen,  for  a  renewed 

fcitilf  ^°'  attack  upon  Syracuse.    His  fleet  already  blockaded 

madepri-  the  harbour,  and  he  now  with  his  army,  stated  as 

toner,  and  /^r^/^  i  11  •    1  1  • 

•lain.  120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighbouring  lands, 

hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  Approaching 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  Olym- 
pieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  near  the  river 
Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
From  hence — probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deino- 
krates and  the  other  exiles,  well- acquainted  with 
the  ground — he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to 
ascend  the  circuitous  and  difBcult  mountain  track, 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  fort  called  Eurya- 
lus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipolae,  and  the  western 
apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.  This 
was  the  same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with 
the  same  main  purpose,  as  that  of  Demosthenes 
during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he  had  brought 
the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of 
Nikias*.  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting 
his  march  with  greater  precaution  than  Hamilkar, 
and  successful  in  surprising  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  had 

1  Diodor.  xx.  15,  16. 

"  See  Vol.  VII.  Ch.  Ix.  p.  418  of  this  History;  together  with  the 
second  Plan  of  Syracuse,  annexed  to  Vol.  VII. 
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been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous  loss.  More- 
over, since  his  time,  this  fort  Euryalus,  instead  of 
being  left  detached,  had  been  embodied  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  It  formed  the  apex  or  point  of  junc- 
tion for  the  two  converging  walls — one  skirting  the 
northern cliflf,  the  other  thesouthern  cliff, of  Epipolae*. 
The  surprise  intended  by  Hamilkar — difficult  in 
the  extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems  to  have 
been  unskilfully  conducted.  It  was  attempted  with 
a  confused  multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady  order 
requisite  for  night-movements.  His  troops,  losing 
their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies ;  while  the  Syra- 
cusan  guards  from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise, 
attacked  them  vigorously  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down  the  steep  decli- 
vity, was  prodigious;  and  Hamilkar  himself,  making 
brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the 
Syracusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest  to  this 
incident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it 
served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy. Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet 
that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse ;  and  this 
assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack, 
since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city 
as  a  conqueror*.     He  did  indeed  take  his  evening 


^  For  a  description  of  the  fortificatioDs  added  to  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius,  see  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxii.  p.  658  of  this  Ilistory ;  also 
Plan  IV.  at  the  end  of  Vol.  X. 

^  Biodor.  xx.  29,  30.  Cicero  (Divinat.  i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy 
and  its  manner  of  fulfilment ;  but  he  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  events  preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar. 
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meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling  the  augury. 
Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through 
the  city  in  chains,  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst 
tortures,  and  lastly  killed  him.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Africa*. 

The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse 
— together  with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the 
discord  ensuing  between  the  exiles  under  Deino- 
krates  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers — completely 
broke  up  the  besieging  army.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Agrigentines,  profiting  by  the  depression  both 
of  Carthaginians  and  exiles,  stood  forward  publicly, 
proclaiming  themselves  as  champions  of  the  cause 
of  autonomous  city  government  throughout  Sicily, 
under  their  own  presidency,  against  both  the  Car- 
thaginians on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Agathokles 
on  the  other.  They  chose  for  their  general  a  citizen 
named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigour  to 
the  task  of  expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary 
garrisons  which  held  the  cities  in  subjection.  He 
began  first  with  Gela,  the  city  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Agrigentum,  found  a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  them, 
overthrew  the  Agathoklean  garrison.  The  Geloans, 
thus  liberated,  seconded  cordially  his  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  like  benefits  to  others.  The  popular  banner 
proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome,  that 
many  cities  eagerly  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the 


'  DiiMlor.  XX.  «i().  t6u  d*  ovv  'AfiiXicav  oi  t£>v  airoXttX($ra>y  (nfyy€Ptis 
dcdf/Ac'voy  ayay6vT€t  bia  r^r  froAr»r,  koX  dtiyais  oiKiais  kqt  avrov  XP"!^'^ 
fxtvoi,  fxtra  rrjt  f(r)(dTTjs  v/Spcttff  avfiXov. 
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yoke  of  the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,  and 
regain  their  free  governments  ^  Enna,  Erbessus, 
Echetla^,  Leontini,  and  Kamarina,  were  all  thus 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles ;  while 
other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from 
the  sway  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  joined  the  Agri- 
gentine  confederacy.  The  Agathoklean  government 
at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  such 
spirited  manifestations.  Syracuse  still  continued 
to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet;  though 
the  blockade  was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were 
now  introduced  more  abundantly  than  before^. 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  Mutiny  in 
on  the  wane  in  Sicily ;  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  A^JhSTiw 
more   powerful   than   ever — not  without  perilous  ws^JJ^^ 
hazards  which   brought  him  occasionally  to   the  *>jn8«>^»?nd 
brink  of  ruin.    On  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  extricating 
of  the  captive  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to  their 
view  in  triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration 
before  it,  but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mourn- 
ful to  them^   While  they  were  thus  in  despondency, 
however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.     A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokles  at 
TunSs,  arising  out  of  a  drunken  altercation  between 
his  son  Archagathus  and  an  iEtolian  officer  named 

'  Diodor.  xx.  31.  diaPorj$€i<rr]s  b(  lijs  t&v  * AKpayavriyav  ^TnPoKrjs 
Kara  iraaav  vfiv  vrjaov,  cVcirco-cv  dpfjirj  raU  ircJXfcri  npds  rifv  cXrv^cp/ov. 

'  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sicily ;  Erbcssus  is  not  far  to  the 
north-east  of  Agrigentum ;  Echetla  is  placed  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
midway  between  the  domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Carthage. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  32. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  33.  oi  dc  Kap)(rjd6yioi,  wtpiakyfis  y€p6fji€yoi,  Kai  fiappa* 
piK&s  wpo<rKvvr)<ravr€iy  &c. 
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Lykiskus ;  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  latter 
hy  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in 
arms  with  fury  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head 
of  Archagathus.  They  found  sympathy  with  the 
whole  army  ;  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  demand- 
ing their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new 
generals,  and  took  regular  possession  of  Tunds 
with  its  defensive  works.  The  Carthaginians,  in- 
formed of  this  outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys 
to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large 
presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage. 
Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained, 
that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of 
success ;  when  Agathokies,  as  a  last  resource, 
clothed  himself  in  mean  garb,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in 
a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him, 
and  even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself  before 
their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he  manage  this 
scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent 
a  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  They  not  only 
became  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  greeted  him 
with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress 
and  functions  of  general,  and  promising  unabated 
obedience  for  the  future  \   Agathokies  gladly  obeyed 

^  Compare  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  mutiny  in 
the  Vitellian  army  commanded  by  Fabius  Volens,  at  Ticinum. 

"  Postquam  immissis  lictoribus,  Valens  coercere  seditionem  cocptabat, 
ipsuni  invadunt  (milites),  saxa  jaciunt,  fugientem  scquuntur. — Valens, 
servili  veste,  apud  decurionem  equitum  tcgebatur."  (Presently  the 
feeling  changes,  by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenus  Varus,  prefect 
of  the  camp) — then,  "  sileutio,  patientia,  postremo  precibus  et  lacyrmis, 
veniam  quasrebant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flcns,  et  prseter  spem  incolumis 
Valens  processit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor :  versi  in  Istitiam  (ut  est 
▼ulgus  utroquc  immodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque  circumdatum  aquilis 
signitquc,  in  tribunal  fcrunt." 
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the  call,  and  took  advantage  of  their  renewed  ardour 
to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthaginians  ;  who,  expect- 
ing nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss\ 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  pre-  b.c  aos- 
sently  sent  a  considerable  force  into  the  interior,  carthajrf. 
for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  or  regaining  the  n»ana'«ny 
disaffected  Numidian  tribes.     They  met  with  good  in  the  in- 
success  in  this  enterprise ;  but  the  Numidians  were  l^ttick^  by 
in  the  main  faithless  and  indifferent  to  both  the  tf^^^l' 
belligerents,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  war  to  their  J^",^^**^. 
own  profit.     Agathokles,  leaving  his  son  in  com-  p*»»aged  by 
mand  at  TunSs,  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  the  dians. 
interior  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.     The 
Carthaginian    generals    were    cautious,  and   kept 
themselves  in  strong  position.     Nevertheless  Aga- 
thokles felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  in  their 
camp ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on 
his  own  side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  This 
advantage  however  was  countervailed  by  the  fact, 
that  during  the  action  the  Numidians  assailed  his 
camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off  nearly 
all  the  slaves  and  baggage.     The  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek 
soldiers  in  their  pay ;  most  of  them  exiles  under 
Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles.     These  men 
behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all 
slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle, 
by  Agathokles^. 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  Agathokiei 
daring  invader,  that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  aw  of' 
by  Carthage  was  more  than  he  could  overcome —  from  "" 

'  Diodor.  xx.  34.  '  Diodor.  xx.  39.  Gyrene. 
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that  though  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for 
the  moment,  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  tri- 
umphant close  ;  since  Che  city  itself,  occupying  the 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  strongest  fortiOcations,  could  not 
be  besieged  except  by  means  far  superior  to  hi8^ 
We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained 
victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  provide  even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers, 
whose  fidelity  was  consequently  precarious.     Nor 
could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily  ;  where 
his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Sy- 
racuse itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.     He 
therefore  resolved  to  invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at 
Kyrfinfi,  and  despatched  Orthon  as  envoy  for  that 
purpose*. 
Antecedent       To  Kyrfiofi  and  what  was  afterwards  called  its 
stances  of     Peutapolis  (i.c.  the  five  neighbouringGrecian  towns, 
DiVwon  of  Kyrfinfi,  its  port  Apollonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and 
^^n^'      Hesperides),  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history  has 
Kyr^nfi  and  already  been  devoted^     Unfortunately  information 

Carthage.  •'  '' 

respecting  them,  for  a  century  and  more  anterior 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting. 
Established  among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of 
whom  were  domiciliated  with  the  Greeks  as  fellow- 
residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many  Li- 
byan habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion ;  of 
which  their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for 
the  festival  chariot-matches  and  in  battle,  was  one 

'  Diodor.  xx.  59.  *0  dc  r^s  w6Ktas  ovk  ^v  luvdvvos,  atrpoa-irov  r^s 
ir($Xca)C  oCofjs  dia  rrfy  dir6  t&p  r(i;(c0y  Koi  jijs  Odkamis  o^^vpSTTjra. 
•  Diodor.  xx.  40. 
»  See  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  xxvii.  p.  4(M;5. 
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example.  The  Libyan  tribes,  useful  as  neighbours, 
servants,  and  customers^  were  frequently  also 
troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.c.  we  hear  acci- 
dentally that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan 
tribes,  and  rescued  by  some  Peloponnesian  hoplites 
on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during  the  Athenian 
siege*.  About  401  b.c  (shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw 
open  her  citizenship  to  any  Greek  new-comer  who 
would  aid  in  repelling  them.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Spartans ;  they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  in- 
volved in  intestine  warfare  among  the  citizens  of 
Kyr6n6,  a  large  proportion  of  them  perished^.  Ex- 
cept these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about 
the  Greco-Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Grecian 
affairs,  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  would 
appear  that  the  trade  with  the  native  African  tribes, 
between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtis,  was  divided  between  Kyrfinfi  (meaning  the 
Kyrenaic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage — at  a  boundary 
point  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  by  a 
commemorative  legend  ;  immediately  east  of  these 
Altars  was  Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of 
Kyrfinfi"*.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  between  Kyr^nfi   and 


'  See  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  RyrSnS  as 
a  spot  jtidiciously  chosen  for  colonization ;  the  natives  near  it  being  not 
dangerous,  hut  suited  for  ohedient  neighbours  and  slaves. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  60.  •  Pausan.  iv.  26;  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836;  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  p.  126. 
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Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — though 
not  always  friendly. 
Thimbnm        In  the  year  331  b.c,  when  the  victorious  Alex- 
Hi!!^Un    ander  overran  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyr6n6 
JJ^JJ^^*"  sent  to  tender  presents  and  submission  to  him,  and 
®wto        became  enrolled  among  his  subjects  ^     We  hear 
cxiiet.  His  nothing  more  about  them  until  the  last  year  of  Alex- 
ia*!! on     ander's  life  (324  b.c  to  323  b.c)-    About  that  time, 
^^\ms,    the  exiles  from  Kyr^nS  and  Barka,  probably  enough 
in  Libya,     emboldened    by  the   rescript  of  Alexander  (pro- 
claimed at  the  Olympic  festival  of  324  b.c,  and 
directing   that  all  Grecian    exiles,    except   those 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  recalled  forthwith), 
determined  to   accomplish  their  return  by  force. 
To  this  end  they  invited   from   Krete   an  officer 
named  Tbimbron;  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after 
his  flight  from  Athens  (recounted  in  a  previous 
chapter),  had  quartered  himself  in  Krete,  with  the 
treasure,   the  ships,    and   the  6000  mercenaries, 
brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap*.    Thimbron 
willingly  carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance, 
intending  to  conquer  for  himself  a  principality  in 
Libya.     He  landed  near  Kyr^ne,  defeated  the  Ky- 
renean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  ApoUonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that 
city,  distant  from  it  nearly  ten  miles.     The  towns 

*  Arrian,  vii.  9,  12;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  0;  Diodor.  xvii.  49.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  K}T^ne  (exact  date  imknown)  applied  to  Plato 
to  make  laws  for  them,  but  that  he  declined.  See  Thrige,  Histor. 
Cyrdn^,  p.  191.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement  better 
aTouchetl. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  108,  xviii.  19;  Arrian,  De  Rebus;  post  Alexanilr.  vi. 
apud  Photium,  Cod.  92;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  83/. 
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of  Barka  and  Hesperides  sided  with  him ;  so  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  Kyreneans  to 
a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to 
pay  500  talents, — to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their 
war-chariots  for  his  ulterior  projects — and  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  Apollonia.  While  he  plun- 
dered the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan 
tribes,  and  probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to 
Carthage  \  His  schemes  were  however  frustrated 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named  Mna- 
sikles ;  who  deserted  to  the  Kyrenaeans, .  and  en- 
couraged them  to  set  aside  the  recent  convention. 
Thimbron,  after  seizing  such  citizens  of  KyrdnS  as 
happened  to  be  at  Apollonia,  attacked  Kyrdnd 
itself,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were 
then  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka 
and  Hesperides.  To  aid  them,  Thimbron  moved 
his  quarters  from  Apollonia ;  but  during  his  abs- 
ence, M nasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valuable 
port;  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of  operations, 
the  station  for  his  fleet,  and  all  the  baggage  of  his 
soldiers.  Thimbron*s  fleet  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained without  a  harbour.  The  seamen,  landing 
here  and  there  for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut  off 
by  the  native  Libyans,  while  the  vessels  were 
dispersed  by  storms^ 

The  Kyrenaeans,  now  full  of  hope,  encountered 
Thimbron  in  the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet 
though  reduced  to  distress,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he  invoked 
as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers^  out  of  the  loose 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  19.  '  Diodor.  xyii.  20. 
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iDercenary  bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Taenarus  in 
Peloponnesus.  This  reinforcement  again  put  him 
in  a  condition  for  battle.  The  Kyrenaeans  on  their 
side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  succour, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  from 
Carthage.  They  got  together  a  force  stated  as 
30,000  men,  with  which  they  met  him  in  the  field. 
But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  generals  and  much  of  their 
army.  Tbimbron  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess ;  he  pressed  both  KyrSnS  and  the  harbour 
so  vigorously,  that  famine  began  to  prevail,  and 
sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens.  The  oli- 
garchical men,  expelled  by  the  more  popular  party, 
sought  shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Tbimbron, 
some  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt\ 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition 
after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been 
assigned  to  Ptolemy.  Seizing  with  eagerness  the 
opportunity  of  annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  posses- 
sion as  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an 
adequate  force  under  Ophelias  to  put  down  Thim- 
bron  and  restore  the  exiles.  His  success  was 
complete.  All  the  cities  in  the  Pentapolis  were 
reduced ;  Thimbron,  worsted  and  pursued  as  a 
fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  some  Libyans, 
and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira ;  the  citizens  of 
which  place  (by  permission  of  the  Olynthian  Epi- 
kydes,  governor  for  Ptolemy),  first  tortured  hina, 
and  then  conveyed  him  to  Apolionia  to  be  hanged. 
A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the 
aft*airs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  21. 
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with  his  dominions  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Ophelias^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  KyrSnS,  B.c.322. 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  once  autonomous 
Hellenic  vrorld,  passed  like  the  rest  under  one  of 
the  Macedonian  Diadochi.  As  the  proof  and 
guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  com- 
pletely detached  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian 
or  Egyptian  garrison  (like  Munychia  at  Athens), 
and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the  viceroy.  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.c.312)  the  Kyrenaeans  made 
an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged 
this  citadel;  but  being  again  put  down  by  an  army 
and  fleet  which  Ptolemy  despatched  under  Agis  from 
Egypt*,  Kyrfinfi  passed  once  more  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ophelias^. 

To  this  viceroy   Agathokles  now  sent   envoys,  b.c.so8. 
invoking  his  aid  against  Carthage.     Ophelias  was  ^^^^''J*'" 
an  officer  of  consideration  and  experience.      He  ofopheiiat. 
had  served  under  Alexander,  and  had  married  an  the  ?nv?u-' 
Athenian  wife,   Euthydikfi, — a   lineal   descendant  A^thokiei. 
from  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  be-  "Ufsu^ 
longing  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at  Athens.  H"* 

...  "  "  Athens  and 

In  mvitmg  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly  the  con-  other  crc- 
quest  of  Carthage,  the   envoys  proposed  that   he 
should  himself  hold  it  when  conquered.   Agathokles 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92;  Diodor.  xviii.  21 ; 
Justin,  xiii.  6,  20. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  79.  01  Kv^i^ioc rrfv  Sxpav  frcpccaTparon-cdcvotiy, 

o);  aijTiKa  fiaXa  ttiv  ^povphv  tK^aXovvrfS,  &C. 

8  Justin  (xxii.  7,  4)  calls  Ophelias  "rex  Cyrenarum  ;"  but  it  is  no- 
way probable  that  he  had  become  independent  of  Ptolemy — as  Thrige 
(Hist.  Cyrdn^s,  p.  214)  supposes.  The  expression  in  Plutarch  (Deme- 
trius, 14),  *0<^cXX9  ry  &p(a»Ti  Kvpfimfg,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
independent  authority. 


( 
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(tbey  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Sicily,  being  well  aware  that  he 
could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
African  dominion.  To  Ophelias \  such  an  invita- 
tion proved  extremely  seducing.  He  was  already 
on  the  look  out  for  aggrandisement  towards  the 
west,  and  had  sent  an  exploring  nautical  expe- 
dition along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  even 
to  some  distance  round  and  beyond  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar*.  Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers, 
both  on  sea  and  on  land,  the  season  was  one 
of  boundless  speculative  promise.  They  had  be- 
fore them  not  only  the  prodigious  career  of  Alex- 
ander himself,  but  the  successful  encroachments  of 
the  great  officers  his  successors.  In  the  second 
distribution,  made  at  Triparadeisus,  of  the  Alex- 
andrine empire,  Antipater  had  assigned  to  Ptolemy 
not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an  un- 
defined amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be 
afterwards  acquired^ ;  the  conquest  of  which  was 
known  to  have  been  among  the  projects  of  Alex- 

*  Diodor.  xx.  40. 

'  From  an  incidental  allusion  in  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  826),  we  learn  thia 
fuct — that  Ophelias  had  surveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Northern  Afirkt, 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Phenician  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent  critics  (Gross- 
kivd  among  them)  reject  the  reading  in  Strabo — dirh  rov  *O0€Xa  (or 
*0(f)(\\a)  ir€piir\ov,  which  is  sustained  by  a  very  great  preponderance  of 
MSS.  Dut  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  their  reasons ;  and  the  reading 
which  they  would  substitute  has  nothmg  to  recommend  it.  In  my 
judgment,  Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  Ryrenaica  and  indulging  aspirations 
towards  conquest  westward,  was  a  man  both  hkcly  to  order,  and  com- 
petent to  bring  about,  an  examination  of  the  North  African  coast.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  induced  Agathokles  to  apply  to  him. 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92.  Acyvsrrov 
fi€v  yap  KuX  AipvTfv,  koX  rfiv  4ir€K€iva  rdvrrjs  ttju  ytoXX^i^,  koi  o,ti  ircp  ip 
npos    TOVTois    bopiov    tniKTTiaTjrai    irp6s    dvop€VOv    rjXiov,    HroXcfuiiou 
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ander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest 
Ophelias  was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the 
viceroy  or  the  independent  equal  of  Ptolemy,  by 
the  invitation  of  Agathokles.  Having  learnt  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he 
embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He 
undertook  an  expedition  from  Kyr^nd  on  the 
largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's  relatives,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they 
found  much  favour.  At  this  season,  the  Kassan* 
drian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under 
the  prevalent  degradation  and  suffering,  there  was 
ample  ground  for  discontent,  and  no  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing it ;  many  persons  therefore  were  found  dis- 
posed either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under 
his  auspices.  To  set  out  under  the  military  pro- 
tection of  this  powerful  chief — to  colonize  the 
mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokles — to  appropriate  the 
wealth,  the  fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  mari- 
time position,  of  her  citizens — was  a  prize  well 
calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening 
difficulties*. 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  TroXXoi  t<o¥  *ABrjyaia>v  npoSvfi^s  vntiKovfrav  tls  rilP 
OTparelav'  ovk  oXtyoi  dc  Koi  rS>v  aXkcov  'tlXkritfoDV,  c(nr€vdov  KOivnvrja'ai 
rrjs  €inPo\rjs,  ikni^ovrts  rrjv  rt  KpaTifmjv  ttjs  Aifivris  KaTaKk7jpavxfl(nuf, 
Koi  t6v  ev  Kapx^J^ovi  dtapira(r€iy  irXovrov. 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  when  a  new 
colony  was  about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful  state,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  93, 
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ophluw  Ophelias  at  Kyr6n6,  some  even  with  wives  and 
with  his      children.     The  total  number  is  stated  at  10,000. 

army,  and 

hbcoio-  Ophelias  conducted  them  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
K^nr"  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  infantry,  600  cavalry, 
2l^ifn*teHl  aod  100  war-chariots;  each  chariot  carrying  the 
iTfferingt  driver  and  two  fighting  men.  Marching  with  this 
endured  in   miscellaneous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists,  he 

the  inarch.  *' 


reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolae — 
the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyr6n6*.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  westward  along  the  shore  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a  sandy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the 
exception  of  particular  points  of  fertility),  and  in- 
fested by  serpents  many  and  venomous.  At  one 
time,  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted  ;  he  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  natives  called  Loto- 
phagi,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis ;  where  the  army  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  which 
there  abounded^.  Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies ; 
but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his 
soldiers — still  more  of  course  by  the  less  hardy 
colonists  and  their  families — ^were  most  distressing. 
After  miseries  endured  for  more  than  two  months, 
he  joined  Agathokles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory; 
with  what  abatement  of  number,  we  do  not  know, 
but  his  loss  must  have  been  considerable^. 
■.C.307.  Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation 

about  Herakleia  Trachinia — trac  yap  rls,   AoKtdaifioviav  <HKi(6Kr»p, 

*  Diodor.  xx.  41. 

•  Theophrastiu,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  p.  127,  etl.  Schneider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact  from  some  of  the  Athenians 
concerned  in  the  expedition. 
'  Diodor.  xx.  42.  See  the  striking  description  of  the  miseries  of  this 
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and  alliance  he  had  accepted.     Agathokles  at  first  T*'^?^.^ 
received  him   with   the  warmest  protestations  of  —he  kuia 
attachment,  welcoming  the  new-comers  with  pro-  getM%^»' 
fuse  hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  full  means  "my—**" 
of  refreshment   and    renovation    after   their   past  j"]"  JJ^^n 
sufferings.      Having   thus   gained   the   confidence  ^^^^^ 
and  favourable  sympathies  of  all,  he  proceeded  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  purposes.     Convening  suddenly 
the  most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  de- 
nounced Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  his 
life.     They  listened  to  him  with  the  same  feelings 
of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  ex- 
hibited when  Alexander  denounced  Philotas  before 
them.     Agathokles  then  at  once  called  them  to 
arms,  set  upon  Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him 
with  his  more  immediate  defenders.     Among  the 
soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror  and 
indignation,  no  less  than  surprise  ;  but  Agathokles 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms, 
partly  by  deceitful  pretexts,  partly  by  intimidation : 
for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without  any  com- 
mander or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to 
enter  into  his  serviced      He  thus  found  himself 
(like  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Leonnatus)  master 

same  march,  made  by  Cato  and  his  Roman  troops  after  the  death  of 
Pompey,  in  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382-940 : — 

**  Vadimus  in  campos  steriles,  exustaque  mundi, 
Quk  nimius  Titan,  et  rarse  in  fontibus  undse, 
Siccaque  letiferis  squalent  serpentibus  arva. 
Durum  iter." 

The  entire  march  of  Ophelias  must  (I  think)  have  lasted  longer  than 
two  months ;  probably  Diodorus  speaks  only  of  the  more  distressing  or 
middle  portion  of  it  when  he  says — Kara  rrjv  SdoiTropiav  irXcioy  fj  dvo 
fi^vai  KaKona6r)<TavT€Sy  &C.  (xx.  42). 

^  Diodor.  xx.  42 ;  Justin,  xxii.  /. 
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of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a  troublesome 
rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias — more  unfortu- 
Date  still,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to 
Agathokles — were  put  by  him  on  board  some  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to  Syracuse 
with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many 
of  these  vessels  foundered  at  sea, —  some  were 
driven  off  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy — and 
a  few  only  reached  Syracuse  \  Thus  miserably 
perished  the  Kyrensean  expedition  of  Ophelias ;  one 
of  the  most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for 
joint  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever  set  out 
from  any  Grecian  city. 
Terrible  It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Agathokles,  had  the 

Carthage—  Carthagiuiaus  been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack 
JJ?"*^****  him  in  the  confusion  immediately  succeeding  -the 
"^^reme*  ^^^ith  of  OphcUas.  It  would  also  have  fared  yet 
power— he   worsc  with  Carthage,  had  Agathokles  been  in  a 

is  over-  , 

thrown  and  positiou  to  attack  her  during  the  terrible  sedition 
excited,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  within  her  walls 
by  the  general  Bomilkar^.  This  traitor  (as  has 
been  already  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  design  to 
render  himself  despot,  and  had  been  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity.  Having  purposely  caused 
the  loss  of  the  first  battle — fought  in  conjunction 
with  his  brave  colleague  Hanno,  against  Aga- 
thokles— he  had  since  carried  on  the  war  with  a 
view  to  his  own  project  (which  explains  in  part 
the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians) ;  he 
now  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly 
raising  his  standard.  Availing  himself  of  a  military 
muster  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Neapolis, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  44.  *  Diodor.  xx.  43. 
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he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers, 
retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500 
citizens,  and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
these,  he  then  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city ; 
dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and  slaughter- 
ing indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the 
streets,  as  ^ell  as  in  the  great  market-place.  At  first 
the  Carthaginians  were  astounded  and  paralysed. 
Gradually  however  they  took  courage,  stood  upon 
their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated  them 
in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from 
the  house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the 
partisans  of  Bomilkar  found  themselves  worsted, 
and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation 
of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their  arms 
on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully 
kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar 
himself;  who  was  hanged  in  the  market-place, 
having  first  undergone  severe  tortures \ 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  B.c.307. 
an  extreme  peril,  yet  the  effects  of  so  formidable  a  luweMMof 
conspiracy  weakened  them  for  some  time  against  i^^frj^!!! 
their  enemy  without ;   while  Agathokles   on   the  f*,^*^^^!^, 
other  hand,  reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyrfind,  Hippo- 
was  stronger  than  ever.     So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  and  mppa- 
he  assumed  the  title  of  King* ;   following  herein  ^***' 
the   example   of  the    great    Macedonian   ofiicers, 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and 

'  Diodor.  xx.  44  ;  Justin,  xxii.  7*  CompAre  the  description  given  by 
Appian  (Punic.  128),  of  the  desperate  defence  made  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  against  the  assault  of  the  Romans, 
from  these  house-tops  and  in  the  streets. 

'  There  are  yet  remaining  coins — *AyaOoKK€os  BacrcXciur — the  earliest 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a  prince  (Humphreys,  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  p.  50). 
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Kassander ;  the  memory  of  Alexander  being  now 
discarded,  as  bis  heirs  had  been  already  put  to 
death.  Agathokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the 
dependent  towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage, 
proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  north-west  of 
the  ctty.  He  attacked  (Jtica, — the  second  city  next 
to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older  indeed  than 
Carthage  itself — situated  on  the  western  or  opposite 
shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from 
Carthage,  though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  miles 
around  the  Gulf  on  land\  The  Uticans  had  hitherto 
remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
verses, and  of  defection  elsewhere*.  Agathokles 
marched  into  their  territory  with  such  unexpected 
rapidity  (he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east  of 
Carthage,  and  he  now  suddenly  moved  to  the  north- 
west of  that  city),  that  he  seized  the  persons  of  three 
hundred  leading  citizens,  who  had  not  yet  taken  the 
precaution  of  retiring  within  the  city.  Having  vainly 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  surrender,  he 
assailed  their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  batter- 

1  Slrabo,  xvii.  p.  832 ;  Polyb.  i.  73. 

'  Polybius  (i.  82)  expressly  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  and 
of  Ilippu-Akra  (a  little  farther  to  the  west  than  Utica),  remained  faith- 
ful to  Carthage  throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Agathokles. 
This  enables  us  to  correct  the  passage  wherein  Diodorus  describes  the 
attack  of  Agathokles  upon  Utica  (xx.  54) — cVi  fUv  ^IrvKaiovs  cW/ki- 
Tivatv  d<f)faTTjK6TaSt  a<f)v<o  bi  avrS>v  rjj  nokd  irpo(nrcaa>Pf  &c.  The 
word  d</>c(rrT;Korar  here  is  perplexing.  It  must  mean  that  the  Uti- 
cans had  revolted /rom  Agathokles;  yet  Diodorus  has  not  before  said  a 
word  about  the  Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had  either  joined  Aga- 
thokles, or  been  conquered  by  him.  Everything  that  Diodorus  has 
reported  hitherto  about  Agnthokles,  relates  to  oiierations  among  the 
towns  east  or  south-east  of  Carthage. 

It  appears  to  mc  that  the  passage  ought  to  stand — cVt  fiit^  'Irvjcatovr 
4aTpaT€V(r€v  ovk  d<f>ttrTTj  kotos,  i.e.  from  Carthage ;  which  introduces 
coniittency  into  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  himself,  while  it  brings  him 
into  hannony  with  Polybius. 
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ing  engines  the  three  hundred  Utican  prisoners;  so 
that  the  citizens,  in  hurling  missiles  of  defence,  were 
constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own  comrades 
and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault 
with  unshaken  resolution ;  but  Agathokles  found 
means  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of 
the  walls,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city.  He 
made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  mas- 
sacring the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the 
town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Utica,  which  had  also  remained  faithful  to  Car- 
thage— and  which  now,  after  a  brave  defence,  ex- 
perienced the  like  pitiless  treatment \  The  Car- 
thaginians, seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
recent  shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these 
two  important  places ;  so  that  Agathokles,  firmly 
established  in  TunSs  as  a  centre  of  operations, 
extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely  than 
ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior  ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of 
Carthage  itself,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great 
privations*.  He  even  occupied  and  fortified  strongly 
a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a  short  distance 
both  east  and  west  of  her  gates^. 

1  Diodor.  xz.  54,  55.  In  attacking  Hippu-Akra  (otherwise  called 
Hippo-Zarytus,  near  the  Promontoriuin  Pulchrum,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Africa),  Agathokles  is  said  to  have  got  the  better  in  a  naval 
battle — vavfiaxia  wtpiytvofiivos.  This  implies  that  he  must  have  got  a 
fleet  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf;  perhaps 
ships  seized  at  Utica. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  59. 

'  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this  place  Hippagreta  as  having  been 
fortified  by  Agathokles — and  distinctly  describes  it  as  being  between 
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they  gain 
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victories 
over  Archa- 
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In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  affairs, 
he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving 
his  diminished  ascendency  in  Sicily  ;  to  which  island 
he  accordingly  crossed  over,  with  2000  men,  leaving 
the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son  Archagathus. 
That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and  seemed 
even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  father's  conquests. 
His  general  Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range  of 
interior  Numidia,  capturing  Tokae,  Phellinfi,  Me- 
schelae,  Akris,  and  another  town  bearing  the  same 
name  of  Hippu-Akra — and  enriching  his  soldiers 
with  a  considerable  plunder.  But  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, endeavouring  to  carry  his  arms  yet  farther 
into  the  interior,  he  was  worsted  in  an  attack  upon 
a  town  called  MiltinS,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
We  read  that  he  marched  through  one  mountainous 
region  abounding  in  wild  cats — and  another,  in 
which  there  were  a  great  number  of  apes,  who  lived 
in  the  most  tame  and  familiar  manner  in  the  houses 
with  men — ^being  greatly  caressed,  and  even  wor- 
shiped as  Gods\ 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained 
internal  harmony  and  power  of  action.  Their 
senate  and  their  generals  were  emulous,  both  in 
vigour  and  in  provident  combinations,  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a 
larger  force  than  they  had  yet  had  in  the,  field ; 

Utica  and  Carthage  (Punic.  110).  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  same 
place  as  Ilippu-Akra  (or  Ilippo-Zarytus) ;  which  was  considerably 
farther  from  Carthage  than  Utica  was. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  57)  58.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  identify  the  places 
mentioned  as  visited  and  conquered  by  Kumachus.  Our  topographical 
knowledge  is  altogether  insufficient.  Tliis  second  Ilippu-Akra  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Hippo  Regius;  Tokae  may  be  Tucca  Tcrcbin- 
thina,  in  the  south-eastern  region  or  Byzakium. 
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forming  three  distinct  camps,  under  Hannojmilkon, 
and  Adherbal,  partly  in  the  interior,  partly  on  the 
coast.  Archagathus,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  at 
Tun6s,  marched  to  meet  them,  distributing  his  army 
in  three  divisions  also;  two,  under  himself  and 
^schrion,  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in 
the  mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuc- 
cessful at  all  points.  Hanno,  contriving  to  surprise 
the  division  of  iSschrion,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
wherein  -^schrion  himself  with  more  than  4000 
men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate 
in  his  operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  en- 
trapped by  simulated  flight  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
attacked  at  such  advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army 
was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat.  A  remnant 
of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  but  being  without  water,  nearly 
all  soon  perished,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror  ^ 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  b.c.305. 
Agathoklean   army.   Archagathus  was  placed  in  JX"" 
serious  peril.     He  was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  f^^^^^^ 
force  in  Tun^s,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outlying  «pbytbe 
detachments.     At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phe-  niansae 
nician   cities,  and  rural  Libyan   tribes,  who  had 
before  joined  Agathokles,  now  detached  themselves 
from  him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining, 
and  made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victorious 
Carthaginian  generals  established  fortified  camps 
round  Tun6s,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of 
Archagathus ;  while  with  their  fleet  they  blocked 
up  his  harbour.    Presently  provisions  became  short, 

>  Diodor.  xx.  59,  60. 
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B.C.  306- 
305. 

Agathokles 
in  Sicily. 
Hit  career 
at  first 
prosperous. 
Defeat  of 
the  Agri- 
gen  tines. 


and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
army.  Archagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging 
news  to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties 
that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue  \ 

The  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  de- 
parture from  Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  on 
the  whole  unproductive.  Just  before  his  arrival  in 
the  island^,  his  generals  Leptines  and  Demophilus 
had  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Agrigen- 
tine  forces  commanded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were 
disabled  from  keeping  the  field.  This  disaster  was 
a  fatal  discouragement  both  to  the  Agrigentines, 
and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused  as 
champions — free  and  autonomous  city-government 
with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrigentum^.  The  outlying  cities 
confederate  with  Agrigentum  were  left  without 
military  protection,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Leptines,  animated  and  fortified  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  his  master  Agathokles.  That  despot 
landed  at  Seliuus — subdued  Herakleia,  Therma, 
and  Kephaloidion,  on  or  near  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily — then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to 
Syracuse.  In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa, 
having  some  partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss.     At  ApoUonia^,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in 


^  Diodor.  xx.  61. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  56.  'AyaSoKkrji  di,  rijs  fidx^is  Spri  ytytvtffutnfg,  icoro- 
nktvaas  r^s  SiiccX/af  €ls  ScXivoOyra,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  56.  Ol  fUw  oSw  *Ajcpayavnpoi  ravrg  t§  avfii(l>op^  irvpi- 
n€a6vT€g,  dtcXiHToy  iavrStv  fup  n)y  icaXXion^y  c1^l^oX^v,  t&p  dc  avfifidx^v 
T^T^s  ikfvBtplas  tfkmdas. 

,  was  ft  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  somewhat  to  the 
of  Enna  (Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  43). 
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his  first  attempt ;  but  being  stung  with  mortifica- 
tion, he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length, 
by  great  efforts,  carried  the  town.  To  avenge  his 
loss,  which  had  been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of 
the  citizens,  and  abandoned  the  town  to  plunder ^ 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  b.c.  soe- 
now  revisited  after  an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  Activity  of 
than  two  years  in  Africa.  During  all  this  interval,  the  ^^^^^]^ 
Syracusau  harbour  had  been  watched  by  a  Cartha-  Deino- 
ginian  fleet,  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  great  force 
causing  partial  scarcity*.     But  there  was  no  block-  •«*"*•'''*'"• 
ading  army  on  land  ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Aga- 
thokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by  his  brother  Antander 
and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  shaken.     His 
arrival  inspired  his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new 
courage,  while  it  spread  terror  throughout  most 
parts  of  Sicily.     To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
blockading  squadron,  he  made  efforts  to  procure 
maritime  aid  from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy^ ; 
while  on  land,  his  forces  were  now  preponderant — 
owing  to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit,  of  the 
Agrigentines.     But  his  prospects  were   suddenly 
checked  by  the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy 
— the   Syracusan   exile  Deinokrates ;   who   made 
profession  of  taking  up  that  generous  policy  which 
the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall — announcing 
himself  as  the  champion  of  autonomous  city- govern- 
ment, and  equal  confederacy,  throughout  Sicily. 
Deinokrates  received  ready  adhesion  from  most  of 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  confederacy 
— all  of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had 

'  Diodor.  xx.  56.  ^  Diodor.  xx.  62.  '  Diodor.  xx.  61. 
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left  them  unprotected  against  Agathokles.   He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army — 20,000  foot, 
and  1500  horse.     Moreover  a  large  proportion  of 
his  army  were  not  citizen  militia,  but  practised 
soldiers ;  for  the  most  part  exiles,  driven  from  their 
homes   by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the 
Agatboklean  aera'.      For  military  purposes,  both 
he  and  his  soldiers  were  far  more  strenuous  and 
effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodokus 
had  been.     He   not  only  kept   the  field  .against 
Agathokles,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle, 
which  the  despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to 
accept.     Agathokles  could  do  no  more  than  main- 
tain himself  in  Syracuse,  while  the  Sicilian  cities 
generally  were  put  in  security  against  his  aggres- 
sions. 
Agrigentine      Amidst  this  uuprospcrous  course  of  affairs  in 
x^od"okIr/  Sicily,  Agathokles  received  messengers  from  his 
tothrmw-  ®^°'  reporting  the  defeats  in  Africa.      Preparing 
cenaries  of    immediately  to  revisit  that  country,  he  was  fortu- 

Agathokles  ,  .  .     ^  /•  rn         i 

--superio-  nate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  Tyrrhe- 
Utter.  *  nian  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  A  clear  passage  to 
Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with 
ample  supplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syra- 
cusans^.  Though  still  unable  to  combat  Deino- 
krates  in  the  field,  Agathokles  was  emboldened  by 
his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  forth  Leptines  with 
a  force  to  invade  the  Agrigentines — the  jealous 
rivals,  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deinokrates.     The 

1  Diodor.  xx.  67.  kuI  vayr»p  tovtmp  cV  <l>vyats  Koi  firXcrcur  rod  iroMty 
avtf*x^*  yryoiKdrMv,  &e.  '  Diodor.  xx.  61,  62. 
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Agrigentine  army — under  the  general  Xenodokus, 
whom  Leptines  had  before  defeated— consisted  of 
citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  occasion ;  while 
the  Agathoklean  mercenaries,  conducted  by  Lep- 
tines, had  made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used 
to  fighting  as  well  as  to  hardships ^  Here  as  else- 
where in  Greece,  we  find  the  civic  and  patriotic 
energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldiership, 
and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  in- 
strument for  administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Defeat  of 
Agrigentine  force,  was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle,  b/ Upti^ 
Driven  to  this  imprudence  by  the  taunts  of  his  sol-  j^^™^ 
diers,  he  was  defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptines,  T'i''"*® 
and  became  so  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  bad  sute  of 
Agrigentines,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  there— he 
to  Gela.    After  a  period  of  rejoicing,  for  his  recent  "y  thrcar- 
victories  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  Agathokles  ***»«'»'*****^ 
passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found  his  son,  with 
the  army  at  TunSs  in  great  despondency  and  pri- 
vation, and  almost  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.     They 
still  amounted  to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries,  6000 
Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians — 1500  cavalry 
— and  no  less  than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct) 
Libyan  war-chariots.    There  were  also  a  numerous 
body  of  Libyan  allies ;  faithless  time-servers,  watch- 
ing for  the  turn  of  fortune.     The  Carthaginians, 
occupying  strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tun6s, 
and  abundantly  supplied,  awaited  patiently  the  de- 
stroying effects  of  privation  and  suffering  on  their 
enemies.     So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Aga- 
thokles, that  he  was   compelled  to  go  forth  and 

*  Diodor.  xx.  62. 
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fight.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  Cartha- 
ginians  down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length  attacked 
them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrenchments. 
But  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  their  camp'. 
Nocturnal  The  uight  succeediug  this  battle  was  a  scene  of 
disorder  in  disorder  and  panic  in  both  camps ;  even  in  that  of 
camps,  jj^^  victorious  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  eager  to  return 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  this  great 
victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as  a  choice  offering  the 
handsomest  prisoners  captured^.  During  this  pro- 
cess, the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  Gods, 
close  to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general's  tent, 
accidentally  took  fire.  The  tents  being  formed  by 
mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a  thatch  of  hay 
or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides, — the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together 
with  many  soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the  confla- 
gration. So  distracting  was  the  terror  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian 
army  for  the  time  dispersed  ;  and  Agathokles,  had 
he  been  prepared,  might  have  destroyed  them.  But 
it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his  own  camp 
was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  different  ac- 
cident, rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  action^. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  64 ;  Justin,  xzii.  8. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident  somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  180) 
— the  Persians,  in  the  invasion  of  Qreeoe  by  Xerxes,  sacrificed  the 
handsomest  Grecian  prisoner  whom  they  captured  on  board  the  first 
prize-ship  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

■  Diodor.  xx.  ^,67, 
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His  position  at  Tun6s  had  now  become  desperate.  ^^  *®** 
His  Libyan  allies  had  all  declared  against  him,  after  ^^J^^or 
the  recent  defeat.     He  could  neither  continue  to  l^^^^^^J^ 
hold  Tunfis,  nor  carry  away  his  troops  to  Sicily ;  wt  irmy 
for  he  had  but  few  vessels,  and  the  Carthaginians  to  sidiy. 
were  masters  at  sea.     Seeing  no  resource,  he  re- 
solved to  embark  secretly  with  his  younger  son 
Herakleides;    abandoning  Archagathus    and    the 
army  to  their  fate.    But  Archagathus  and  the  other 
officei*s,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly 
resolved  that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into 
destruction  should  not  thus  slip  away  and  betray 
them.     As  Agathokles  was  on  the  point  of  going 
aboard  at  night,  he  found  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indignant  soldiery.    The 
whole  town  now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
tumult,  aggravated  by  the  rumour  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  up  to  attack  them.     Amidst  the 
general  alarm,  the  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for 
defence,  brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  him  in  this  condition,  their 
sentiment  towards  him  again  reverted  to  pity  and 
admiration,  notwithstanding  his   projected  deser- 
tion ;  moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  re- 
sist the  impending  attack.     With  one  voice  they 
called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off  his  chains  and 
set  him  free.     Agathokles  was   again  at  liberty. 
But  insensible  to  everything  except  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  presently  stole  away,  leaped  unper- 
ceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few  attendants,  but  with- 
out either  of  his  sons, — and  was  lucky  enough  to 
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arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on 
the  coast  of  Sieilv'. 
tim  dc-  So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  dis- 

kiii  the  i!!lo  covering  that  Agathokles  had  accomplished  his  de- 
chdliMfftild  Bertion,  that  they  slew  both  his  sons,  Archagathus 
Sth"he*  ^"^  Herakleides.  No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect 
CArtiMfi.  oew  generals,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Carthage.  They  were  still  a  formidable  body, 
retaining  in  their  hands  various  other  towns  be- 
sides Tunds ;  so  that  the  Carthaginians,  relieved 
from  all  i'ear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  prudent  to 
grant  an  easy  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians, 
on  payment  of  300  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as 
chose  to  enter  into  the  African  service  of  Carthage, 
should  be  received  on  full  pay  ;  but  that  such  as 
preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  transported 
thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Car- 
thaginian town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these 
terms  the  convention  was  concluded,  and  the  armv 
finally  broken  up.  Some  indeed  among  the  Gre- 
cian garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts, 
being  rash  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  force. 
Their  commanders  were  crucified,  and  the  soldiers 
condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves*. 

Thus   miserably  terminated    the   expedition   of 
Agathokles  to  Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years 

'  Diodor.  XX.  ^9 ;  JuRtin,  xxii.  8 r6  dc  rrXrj^s,  w  tidtp,  cZr 

fXtov  tTfMnrjf  jcat  navrts  ^9r</9<$o»v  a<^(Mii'  6  dc  Xv^rir  ndi  fi€T  okiy^p 
€fifiiks  f ((  r6  iropBfiitov,  cXa^cv  cWXrvcar  Kara  r^v  dwriv  Trjs  OXiyuidoff. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  G9, 
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from  the  time  of  his  landine.     By  the  vana  mi-  ^^.?°"; 

^  •'  pedition  of 

rantes^^  who  looked  out  for  curious  coincidences  Agathokiei 
(probably  Timseus),  it  was  remarked,  that  his  ulti-  of  the  first 
mate  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  his  two  sons,  oc-  !l"mpru-" 
curred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  follow-  ^^^l^  ,„^| 
ing  his  assassination  of  Ophelias*.    Ancient  writers  pc'"***^ 
extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and  striking  con- 
ception of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Sy- 
racuse by   a    superior   Carthaginian    force.     But 
while  admitting  the  military  resource,  skill,  and 
energy,  of  Agathokles,  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the 
treasonable  conduct   of  the  Carthaginian   general 
Bomilkar — an  accidental   coincidence  in  point  of 
time.     Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  Agathokles 
missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success 
to  account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians 
would  probably  have  purchased  his  evacuation  of 
Africa  by  making  large  concessions  to  him  in  Si- 
cily^. He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war,  though 
the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his 
strength — and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his 
strength  to  prosecute  effective  war,  simultaneously 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa.     The 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  "  Multus  hinc  ipso  de  Augusto  sermo,  plerisque 
vana  mirantibus — quod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  princeps,  et 
vitse  supremus — quod  Noise  in  domo  et  cubiculo,  in  quo  pater  ejus  Oc- 
tavius,  vitam  finivisset^"  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  70. 

'  This  is  what  Agathokles  might  have  done,  but  did  not  do.  Never- 
theless, Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  4,  1)  represents  him  as  having  actually 
done  it,  and  praises  his  sagacity  on  that  ground.  Here  is  an  example 
how  little  careful  these  collectors  of  anecdotes  sometimes  are  about 
their  facts. 
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African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached 
to  her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him  ; — 
nor,  on  the  long  run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious 
good,  Agathokles  is  a  man  of  force  and  fraud — 
consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His  whole  life  is 
a  series  of  successful  adventures,  and  strokes  of 
bold  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties ; 
but  there  is  wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  gene- 
ral plan,  or  measured  range  of  ambition,  to  which 
these  single  exploits  might  be  made  subservient. 
*fA**d!"^  After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed 
kiet  in  ou  the  wcstcrn  corner  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of 
barblritie"  Egesta,  which  was  then  in  alliance  with  him.  He 
llLTi^.  ^^^  to  Syracuse  for  a  reinforcement.  But  he  was 
hard  pressed  for  money ;  he  suspected,  or  pretended 
to  suspect,  the  Egestseans  of  disaffection ;  accord- 
ingly, on  receiving  his  new  force,  he  employed  it  to 
commit  revolting  massacre  and  plunder  in  Egesta. 
The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained  10,000 
citizens.  Of  these  Agathokles  caused  the  poorer 
men  to  be  for  the  most  part  murdered ;  the  richer 
were  cruelly  tortured,  and  even  their  wives  tortured 
and  mutilated,  to  compel  revelations  of  concealed 
wealth  ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  transported 
to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians. 
The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extir- 
pated, Agathokles  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Dikaeopolis,  assigning  it  as  a  residence  to  such 
deserters  as  might  join  him^     This  atrocity,  more 

'  Diodor.  xx.  71*  We  do  not  know  what  happened  afterwards  with 
this  town  under  its  new  population.  But  the  old  name  Egesta  was 
afterwards  resumed. 
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suitable  to  Africa^  than  Greece  (where  the  mutila- 
tion of  women  is  almost  unheard  of),  was  probably 
the  way  in  which  his  savage  pride  obtained  some 
kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for  the  recent  cala- 
mity and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like 
sentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at 
Syracuse.  Having  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom 
he  had  deserted  at  TunSs,  had  after  his  departure 
put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders  to  Ant- 
ander  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  relatives  of  those  Syracusans  who  had 
served  him  in  the  African  expedition.  This  order 
was  fulfilled  byAntander  (we  are  assured)  accu- 
rately and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — wife  or  mother — were  spared 
by  the  Agathoklean  executioners.  We  may  be 
sure  that  their  properties  were  plundered  at  the 
same  time ;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations^. 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  Great  mer- 
the  Sicilian  towns  which  remained  to  him  ;  but  his  for"J^'under 
cruelties  as  well  as  his  reverses  had  produced  a  ^^v^i^ 
strong  sentiment  against  him,  and  even  his  general  J"*^rTj 
Pasiphilus   revolted   to  join   Deinokrates.      That  soHciu 
exile  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  stated  at  him,  and  it 
20,000  men,  the  most  formidable  military  force  in  hl^^^ 
Sicily ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling  the  inadequacy  ^"^'^jti, 
of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to  oflTer  C""tb««e- 

*  Compare  the  proceedings  of  the  Ghreoo-Libyan  prinoeM  Pheretim6 
(of  the  Battiad  family)  at  Barka  (Herodot.  iv.  202). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  72.  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes — those  Syracusans  who, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  induced  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer 
the  Carthaginian  alliance  to  the  Roman — ^had  resided  at  Carthage  for 
some  time,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  because  their  grand- 
&ther  had  been  banished  from  Syracuse  as  one  concerned  in  killing 
Archagathus  (Polyb.  vii.  2). 
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temptiDg  conditions.  He  announced  his  readiness 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be  content, 
if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island — ^Therma  and  Kephaloidion — were  assigned 
to  his  mercenaries  and  himself.  Under  this  proposi- 
tion, Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles, 
had  the  opportunity  of  entering  Sjrracuse,  and  re- 
constituting the  free  city-government*  Had  Deino- 
krates  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  might  now 
have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sun- 
shine of  autonomy  and  prosperity ;  but  his  ambition 
was  thoroughly  selfish.  As  commander  of  this 
large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and  licence 
such  as  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  under  the  re- 
constituted city -government  of  Syracuse.  He 
therefore  evaded  the  propositions  of  Agathokles, 
requiring  still  larger  concessions:  until  at  length 
the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  insti- 
gated by  emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began 
to  suspect  his  selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their 
fidelity  to  him.  Meanwhile  Agathokles,  being  re- 
pudiated by  Deinokrates,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
restoring  or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions 
that  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  Sicily.  In  return  for 
this  concession,  he  received  from  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  large  supply  of  corn  \ 

Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles 
presently  ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of 
Deinokrates.  The  latter  was  indeed  greatly  superior 
in  strength,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now 

*  Diodor.  xx.  78,  7^'    Some  said  that  the  sum  of  money  |>aid  by  the 
Carthaginians  was  .')0()  talents.     Timnus  stated  it  at  \50  talents. 
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lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and  Agathokles  had  esta- 
blished among  them  correspondences  upon  which  he 
could  rely.  At  a  great  battle  fought  near  Torgium, 
many  of  them  went  over  on  the  field  to  Agathokles, 
giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The  army  of 
Deinokrates  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000 
men,  or  7000  men,  according  to  different  statements) 
surrendered  to  the  victor  on  terms.  As  soon  as 
they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agathokles,  re- 
gardless of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  army,  and  massacred  ^ 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  Accommo- 
result  of  a  secret  and  treacherous  compact  between  compact 
Agathokles  and  Deinokrates  ;  and  as  if  the  prisoners  A^^hokitt 
massacred   by  Agathokles   were   those   of  whom  "kratw. 
Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents ; 
for  immediately  after  the  battle,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two.     Agathokles  admitted 
the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  despotism ; 
while  Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into  the  part- 
nership all  the  military  means  and  strong  posts 
which  he  had  been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also 
betrayed  to  Agathokles  the  revolted  general  Pasi- 
philus  with  the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by  the  latter. 
It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokles,  generally 
faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and 
enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  con- 
fidence with  Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life^. 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syra-  b.c.  soi. 
cuse,  together  with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in 
Sicily.    The  remainder  of  his  restless  existence  was 

»  Diodor.  xx.  89.  '  Diodor.  xx.  90. 
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spent  in  operations  of  hostility  or  plunder  against 
more  northerly  enemies — the  Liparaean  isles^ — ^tbe 
Italian  cities  and  the  Bruttians — the  island  of  Kor- 
kyra.  We  are  unable  to  follow  his  proceedings  in  de- 
tail. He  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  attack^ 
by  the  Spartan  prince  Kleonymus,  who  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians 
and  Romans.  But  Kleonymus  found  enough  to 
occupy  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.  He 
collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
undertook  operations  with  success  against  the 
Lucanians,  and  even  captured  the  town  of  Thurii. 
But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  intervention 
even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  re- 
took the  town ;  moreover  his  own  behaviour  was 
so  tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to  draw  upon  him 
universal  hatred.  Returning  from  Italy  to  Korkyra, 
Kleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  important 
island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations 
both  against  Greece  and  against  Italy  ^.  He  failed 
however  in  various  expeditions  both  in  the  Tarentine 

'  Diodor.  xx.  101.  This  expedition  of  Agathokles  against  the  Lipa- 
nean  isles  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail  by  his  contemporaiy 
historian,  the  Syracnsan  Kallias:  see  the  Fragments  of  that  author,  in 
Didot's  Fragment.  Ilist.  Greec.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Fragm.  4. 

•  Diodor.  xx.  104. 

'  Diodor.  xxi  104 ;  Livy,  x.  2.  A  curious  anecdote  appears  in  the 
Pseudo- Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78),  respecting  two  native  Italians, 
Aulus  and  Caius,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleonymus  at  Tarentum,  but  were 
detected  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines. 

That  Agathokles,  in  his  operations  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  that  their  importance  was  now 
strongly  felt — we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  the  Syracusan  Kallias 
(contemporary  and  historian  of  Agathokles)  appears  to  have  given  de- 
tails respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.  See  the  Fragments  of 
Kallias,  ap.  Didot,  Hist.  Grsec.  Frag.  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  Fragm.  5 — and 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  72. 
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Gulf  and  the  Adriatic.  Demetrius  Poliorketes  and 
Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
him  ;  but  in  yain^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Kor- 
kyra  was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval 
and  military  force ;  Kleonymus  then  retired  (or 
perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to  Sparta.  Kas- 
sander, having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  Agathokles  with  a  powerful  armament.  That 
despot  was  engaged  in  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  against  the  Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra 
was  solicited ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for  himself^. 
On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the 
Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his 
Ligurian  and  Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed 
that  these  mercenaries  had  been  turbulent  during 
his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to  them 
from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them 
all  to  be  slain,  to  the  number  of  2000^. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  b.c.soo- 

289 

of  Agathokles,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kro-  ^^J^ 
ton  and  Hipponia  in  Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  j«<^  or 

with  Demetrius  Poliorketes^,  and  giving  his  daugh mutiny 

ter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  Pyrrhus  king  ^nd>on 
of  Epirus.     At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the  ^pj^'^t, 
plenitude  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power,  he  was  "«?•»  . 
projecting  a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Carthagi-  and  death 
nians  in  Africa,  with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  thokhn. 
ships  of  war,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  sickness  and  by  domestic  enemies. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  105.  '  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  2.  p.  265. 

'  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  3.  p.  266. 

^  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8,  II.  p.  266-273. 
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He  proclaimed  as  futare  successor  to  his  domi- 
nion, his  son,  named  Agathokles ;  but  Archaga- 
thus  his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who  had 
perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  con- 
spicuous qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out 
for  the  most  important  command,  and  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  army  near  iEtna.  The  old  Aga- 
thokles, wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
intended  successor,  sent  his  favoured  son  Aga- 
thokles to  iEtna,  with  written  ordefs  directing  that 
Archagathus  should  yield  up  to  him  the  com- 
mand. Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and 
killed  him  ;  after  which  he  contrived  the  poisoning 
of  his  grandfather  the  old  despot  himself..  The 
instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Maenon ;  a  citizen 
of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles 
massacred  most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The 
beauty  of  his  person  procured  him  much  favour 
with  Agathokles ;  but  he  had  never  forgotten,  and 
had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody  out- 
rage on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  opportunity  was  now  opened  to  him, 
together  with  a  promise  of  protection,  through 
Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned  Agathokles, 
as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill, 
handed  to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner*. 
Combining  together  the  various  accounts,  it  seems 
probable  that  Agathokles  was  at  the  time  sick — 

>  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  12.  p.  276-278.  Neither  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  nor 
Tragus  before  him,  (as  it  seems  from  the  Prologue)  alludes  to  poison. 
He  represents  Agathokles  as  having  died  by  a  violent  distemper.  He 
notices  however  the  bloody  family  feud,  and  the  murder  of  the  uncle  bv 
the  nephew. 
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that  this  sickness  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
he  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his 
intended  successor — and  that  his  death  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison. 
Archagathus,  after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by 
means  of  his  army  to  have  made  himself  real  mas* 
ter  of  the  Syracusan  power ;  while  the  old  despot, 
defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more  than 
provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena 
and  his  two  young  children,  by  despatching  them 
on  shipboard  with  all  his  rich  moveable  treasures 
to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this  object,  amidst 
extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around,  he 
expired  ^ 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Aeathokles  splendid 

o  o  genius  of 

are  well  marked.     He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  «€*»<>»  »nd 

rciioiircc 

and  the  elder  Dionysius — a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  nefarious 

•       J     i_  •  1  i.*    /•  a1_  X     !_       •        •  A.       disposifioni 

raised  himseli  from  the  meanest  begmnmgs  to  _of  Aga- 
the  summit  of  political  power — and  who,  in  the 
acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance  of  that  power, 
displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perseverance,  and 
military  resource,  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even 
of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander's  school.  He 
was  an  adept  in  that  art  at  which  all  aspiring 
men  of  his  age  aimed — the  handling  of  mercenary 
soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  political  liberty  and 
security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggrandisement 
abroad.  I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  Scipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius 

'  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically  on  this  last  parting  hetw^n 
Agathokles  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Justin's  narrative 
with  that  of  Diodorus ;  but  on  this  point,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  I  think 
him  more  credible  than  Diodorus. 

VOL.  Xll.  2  R 
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and  Agathokles  were  the  most  daring,  sagacious, 
and  capable  men  of  action  within  his  knowledge^ 
Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius,  employed  in 
the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we 
know  nothing  of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary, 
faithless,  and  nefarious  dispositions ;  in  which  at- 
tributes also  he  stands  pre-eminent,  above  all  his 
known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  all  pre- 
decessors^. Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  per- 
fidy, he  seems  to  have  had  a  joviality  and  apparent 
simplicity  of  manner  (the  same  is  recounted  of 

>  Polyb.  xv.  35.  See  above  in  this  History,  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Izxxiii. 
p.  64. 

'  Polybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Agathokles,  though  cruel  in  the  extreme 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  career,  and  in  the  establishment  of  hia  power, 
yet  became  the  mildest  of  men  after  his  power  was  once  established. 
The  latter  half  of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  the  particular 
facts  which  we  know  respecting  Agathokles. 

As  to  Timo^us  the  historian,  indeed  (who  had  been  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathokles,  and  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  latter  in  ^ye 
books),  Polybius  had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as  being  unmeasured 
in  his  abuse  of  Agathokles.  ForTimaeus  not  only  recounted  of  Agathokles 
numerous  acts  of  nefarious  cruelty^acts  of  course  essentially  public, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  known — but  also  told  much  scandal 
about  his  private  habits,  and  represented  him  (which  is  still  more 
absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar  and  despicable  in  point  of  abihty.  See  the 
Fragments  of  Timsus  ap.  Histor.  Grsec.  ed.  Didot,  Frag.  144-150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Agathokles,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Diodorus ;  who  had  as  good  authorities 
before  him  as  Polybius  possessed.  Diodorus  does  not  copy  the  history 
of  Agathokles  from  Timaeiis ;  on  the  contrary,  he  censures  Timaeus  for 
his  exaggerated  acrimony  and  injustice  towards  Agathokles,  in  terms  not 
less  forcible  than  those  which  Polybius  employs  (xxi.  Fragm.  p.  279). 
Diodorus  cites  Timseus  by  name,  occasionally  and  in  particular  in* 
stances ;  but  he  evidently  did  not  borrow  from  that  author  the  main 
stream  of  his  narrative.  He  seems  to  have  had  before  him  other 
authorities — ^among  them  some  highly  favourable  to  Agathokles — the 
Syracusan  Kallias— and  Antander,  brother  of  Agathokles  (xxi.  p.  278- 
282). 


in. 
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Caesar  Borgia)  which  amused  men  and  put  them  off 
their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  his 
trap^ 

Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Hellenic 
Greeks,  was  yet  a  Greek.     During  his  government  J^uy^cin- 
of  thirty-two  years,  the  course  of  events  in  Sicily  Jj^JJ*.^"  ^^^ 
continued  under  Hellenic  agency,  without  the  pre-  i«fc  of  Aga- 
ponderant  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.     The  becomes 
power  of  Agathokles  indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  ordSnlte  to 
mercenaries;    but  so  had  that  of  Dionysius  and  ^^XIT 
Gelon  before  him ;  and  he  as  well  as  they,  kept  up  f^'*^*"" 
vigorously  the  old  conflict  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian  power  in  the   island.      Grecian  history  in 
Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the  death  of  Aga- 
thokles;  but  it  continues  no  longer.      After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  inca- 
pable of  self-support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary 
and  subservient  position,  overridden  or  contended 
for  by  foreigners.     Syracuse  and  the  other  cities 
passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  torn 
with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  obtained  footing  among  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Carthaginians  made  increased 
efforts  to  push  their  conquests  in  the  island,  with- 
out finding  any  sufficient  internal  resistance ;    so 
that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made 
Sicily  their  own,  had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus 
(the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles)  interposed  to  arrest 
their  progress.    From  this  time  forward,  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for — first 
between   the   Carthaginians    and   Pyrrhus — next, 

*  Diodor.  xx.  63. 
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saliots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  commerce, 
friendship  or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neigh- 
bours, the  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without 
becoming  involved  in  the  larger  political  confede- 
racies of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  carried  out 
from  their  mother-city  established  habits  of  adven- 
turous coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity. 
Their  situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and 
sustained  by  a  force  hardly  sufficient  even  for  de- 
fence, imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  both  of 
political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  prudence  and 
persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
neighbours.  That  they  were  found  equal  to  this 
necessity,  appears  sufficiently  attested  by  the  few 
general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to  them ; 
though  their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 
Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon 
a  promontory  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
well- fortified,  and  possessing  a  convenient  harbour 
securely  closed  against  enemies  ^  The  domain 
around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large, 
nor  did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into 
the  interior.  The  land  around  was  less  adapted 
for  corn  than  for  the  vine  and  the  olive ;  wine  was 
supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul*.  It 
was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skill  was 
chiefly  displayed ;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise 
that  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial 
expansion  was  obtained.  In  an  age  when  piracy 
was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were 
effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in 

'  Ceesar,  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  1 ;  Strabo>  iv.  p.  179* 
'  See  Poseidonius  ap.  Athenrcum,  iv.  p.  152. 
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transport  and  commercial  interchange ;  while  their 
numerous  maritime  successes  were  attested  by 
many  trophies  adorning  the  temples^  The  city 
contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided 
with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various 
muniments  of  naval  war'.  Except  the  Phenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  these  Massaliots  were  the  only 
enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean ;  from  the  year  500  b.c.  downward,  after  the 
energy  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by 
inland  potentates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes 
were  essentially  landsmen,  not  occupying  perma- 
nent stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any  vocation 
for  the  sea;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly 
mountaineers,  were  annoying  neighbours  to  Mas- 
salia  as  well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from  their 
depredations  by  land^.  To  all  these  landsmen, 
however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the 
trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  im- 
port and  export ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots, 
with  their  colonies,  were  the  only  ministers,  along 
the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons,  from  Luna  (the 
frontier  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della  Nao) 
in  Spain''.  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this 

»  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

'  Strabo  (xii.  p.  575)  places  Massalia  in  the  same  rank  as  Kyzikus, 
Rhodes,  and  Carthage ;  types  of  maritime  cities  highly  and  effectively 
organized. 

'  Livy,  xl.  18 ;  Polybius,  xxx.  4. 

^  The  oration  composed  by  Demosthenes  wp6s  Zi^yd^cfuv,  relates  to 
an  affair  wherein  a  ship,  captain^  and  mate,  aU  from  Massalia,  are  found 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  (Demosth. 
p.  882  seq,). 
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career  by  Narbon^  and  a  few  other  neighbours, 

exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 
Colonies  Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city, 

Mtfsaiia—  the  Massallots  planted  colonies,  each  commended 
Aniipoiis,    j^  jj^^  protection,  and  consecrated  by  the  statue 

Em^rin  ^^^  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  Goddess,  the 
^jp««^«w  Ephesian  Artemis'.  Towards  the  east  were  Tau- 
auneesof  rocutium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  the  Portus 
Monceki ;  towards  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
were  Rhoda,  Emporiae,  Aldnd,  Hemerosk opium, 
and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  colonies  were 
established  chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or  some- 
times islets,  at  once  near  and  safe;  they  were 
intended  more  as  shelter  and  accommodation  for 
maritime  traffic,  and  as  depots  for  trade  with 
the  interior, — than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
inland,  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  po- 
pulation round  the  walls.  The  circumstances  of 
Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable.  That  town 
was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  oflT 
the  coast  of  Iberia ;  after  a  certain  interval,  it  be- 
came extended  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a 
body  of  native  Iberians  were  admitted  to  joint  resi- 
dence within  the  new-walled  circuit  there  esta- 
blished. This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in 
half  by  an  intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the  other  side  the  Greeks. 
One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  intercommuni- 
cation, guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot. 
Every  night,  one  third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept 

'  Bruckner,  Histor.  Massiliensiuni,  c.  7  (Gottingcn). 
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guard  on  the  walls,  or  at  least  held  themselves 
prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and  fa- 
tiguing precautions  were  found  necessary,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  after  a  certain  time  they  were  re- 
laxed, and  the  intervening  wall  disappeared,  so  that 
Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one  com- 
munity \  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to 
see  so  much  in  detail  the  early  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony.  Massalia  itself  was 
situated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  among 
the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes  ;  we  hear  of  these  Ligu- 
rians  hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the 
fields  of  Massaliot  proprietors*.  The  various  tribes 
of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians  extended  down 
to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  safe  road  along 
it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era^. 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  ougardii- 
carried  on  chiefly  by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  me^lT"*' 
Six  Hundred  (called  Timuchi),   elected   for  life—  JJ^Jr* 
and  by  a  small  council  of  fifteen,  chosen  among  l^^^ 
this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in  executive  duties^,  triiion. 

^  Livy,  xxxiv.  8 ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  160.  At  Massalia,  it  is  said  that  no 
armed  stranger  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  without  depositing 
his  arms  at  the  gate  (Justin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  cities  also :  see 
MnesLS,  Poliorket.  c.  30. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to  Poseidonius  by  a  Massaliot  pro- 
prietor who  was  his  personal  friend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Cssar,  a  detachment  of  Albici»^moun- 
taineers  not  far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies  or  dependents — were 
brought  in  to  help  in  the  defence  (Csesar,  Bell.  G.  i.  34). 

»  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181 ;  Cicero,  De  Republ.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  in 
the  senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  from  meritorious  citizens  gene- 
rally—as far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  allusion  in  Aristotle  (Polit.  vi.  7). 
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The  public  habits  of  the  administrators  are  said  to 
have  been  extremely  vigilant  and  circumspect ;  the 
private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal  and  temperate 
—a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and 
marriage-ceremonies  ^  They  were  careful  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  tribeSi  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  relations  generally 
friendly.  The  historian  Ephorus  (whose  history 
closed  about  340  b.c.)  represented  the  Gauls  as 
especially  phil-hellenic^;  an  impression  which  he 
could  hardly  have  derived  from  any  but  Massaliot 
informants.  The  Massaliots  (who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  were  trilingues,  speaking  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gallic^  contributed  to  engraft  upon 
these  unlettered  men  a  certain  refinement  and  va- 
riety of  wants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
taste  for  letters  which  afterwards  became  largely 
diffused  throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  Gaul. 
At  sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians were  their   formidable    rivals.     This  was 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  work^  it  seems  that  the  narrow  hasis 
of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise  to  dissensions  (▼.  6).  Aristotle 
had  included  the  Maaaakutr&v  frokirtia  in  his  lost  work  Utpi  IloXcrf  mt. 

1  Straboy  /.  c.  However,  one  author  from  whom  Athemeus  borrowed 
(xii.  p.  523),  described  the  Massaliots  as  luxurious  in  their  habits. 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  199.  ''E<l>opos  bi  v7rtpPdKkov<ra¥  rf  iuy€$€i  XeycA 
TTfv  KfXTiK^p,  &(TTt  fjoTTtp  vvv  *lfifjpias  Kakovfi€P  cVcfcvocff  r^  frXccirra 
npoavtfjLtiv  fitxP^  Tabtip»p,  4>i\€Wijpds  rt  diro<f>alv€i  rovs  dvSpi^ 
wov£,  Koi  noXka  ll^ims  Xryci  ntpl  txifT&v  ovk  ioiK&ra  rois  vw.  Compare 
p.  181. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephorus  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Kymd, 
the  immediate  neighbour  of  Phoksea,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
Massaha.  The  Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  off  their  connexion 
with  PhokKa :  see  the  statement  of  their  intercession  with  the  Romans 
on  behalf  of  Phok»a  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1).  Ephorus  therefore  had  good 
means  of  learning  whatever  Massaliot  citizens  were  disposed  to  commu- 
nicate. 

'  Varro,  Antiq.  Fragm.  p.  350,  ed.  Bipont. 
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amoDg  the  causes  which  threw  them  betimes  into 
alliance  and  active  cooperation  with  Rome,  under 
whose  rule  they  obtained  favourable  treatment, 
when  the  blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer  within 
their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  Hciicniging 

^  ,  influence  of 

the  city  was  a  genume  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  MasaaUa  in 
Hellenic  influences — acting  not  by  force  or  con-  pythew. 
straint,  but   simply  by  superior  intelligence  and  ^torVna 
activity — ^by  power  of  ministering  to  wants  which  K^^f*?***'- 
must  otherwise  have  remained  unsupplied-^and  by 
the  assimilating  effect  of  a  lettered  civilization  upon 
ruder  neighbours.     This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed 
as  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  Macedonian  in- 
fluences which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  present 
volume  ;  force  admirably  organized  and  wielded  by 
Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.     The  loss  of 
all  details  respecting  the   history  of  Massalia  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented ;  and  hardly  less,  that  of 
the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent  Massaliotic 
navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330-320  b.c.)', 

^  See  the  Fragmcnta  Pythese  collected  by  ArfWedson,  Upsal,  1824. 
He  wrote  two  works — I .  rrjs  U€pt6dos.  2.  Uipi  *Oiceayot).  His  state- 
ments were  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  followed,  by  Eratosthenes; 
partially  followed  by  Hipparchus ;  harshly  judged  by  Polybius,  whom 
Strabo  in  the  main  follows.  Even  by  those  who  judge  him  most  severely, 
Pytheas  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  good  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer (Strabo,  iv.  p.  201) — and  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  person. 
Like  Herodotus,  he  must  have  been  forced  to  report  a  great  deal  on 
hearsay  ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  report  the  best  hearsay  infor- 
mation which  reached  him.  It  is  evident  that  his  writings  made  an 
epoch  in  geographical  inquiries;  though  they  doubtless  contained 
numerous  inaccuracies.  See  a  fair  estimate  of  Pytheas  in  Mannert, 
Geog.  der  Gr.  und  Romer,  Introd.  i.  p.  73-86. 

The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer,  possessed  and  consulted  among 
others  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  presumption  that  the  celebrity 
of  Massalia  as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and  study  (in  which  tharac- 
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with  an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Pho- 
ksean,  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and 
from  thence  northward  along  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — perhaps  yet  farther.  Pro- 
bably no  Greek  except  a  Massaliot  could  have 
accomplished  such  a  voyage ;  which  in  his  case 
deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there  was  no 
other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  braved, 
except  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  publication  of  his  *'  Survey 
of  the  Earth  " — much  consulted  by  Eratosthenes, 
though  the  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  through 
Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon  its  mistakes, 
real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 
Pontic  From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we 

F^u^u  pass  to  the  eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Pen- 
Mulh!wc»t  tapolis  on  its  western  coast  south  of  the  Danube 
*^***^  (Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Kallatis,  Odessus,  and  pro- 
bably Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  called  (now  Dniester) — we  have  little  to 
record ;  though  Istrus  and  ApoUonia  were  among 
the  towns  whose  political  constitutions  Aristotle 
thought  worthy  of  his  examination  ^  But  Hera- 
kleia  on  the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapaeum  or 
Bosporus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(now  Sea  of  Azof),  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history ; 
nor  can  Sindp6  (on  the  south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on 
the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed  over.  Though 
lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens 

ter  it  com})eted  with  Athens  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
empire)  had  its  fomidations  Uid  at  least  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

>  Aristotle,  Politic,  v.  2,  1 1 ;  v.  5,  2. 
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or  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood.  All  supplied  spectators 
and  competitors  for  the  Pan-hellenic  festivals — 
pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — purchasers, 
and  sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too 
were  (like  Massalia  and  KyrdnS)  adulterated  par- 
tially— Olbia  and  Bosporus  considerably — by  ad- 
mixture of  a  non-hellenic  element. 

Of  Sin6p6,   and   its   three  dependent  colonies  sindp*— 
Kotyora,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus,  I  have  already  present 
said  something S  in  describing  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  ili'hu  uwt"' 
Thousand  Greeks.     Like  Massalia  with  its  depend-  miJJitoifw 
encies  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  others — Sin6p6  en-  *'*n3j*^ 
joyed  not  merely  practical  independence,  but  con-  f^r  some 
siderable  prosperity  and  local  dignity,  at  the  time  the  Pontic 
when   Xenophon   and    his    companions    marched  burbeT" 
through  those  regions.    The  citizens  were  on  terms  ^^^  to 
of  equal   aUiance,    mutually   advantageous,    with  ^*™,"*^" 
Korylas  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of 
whose  territory  they  dwelt.     It  is  probable  that 
they  figured  on  the  tribute  list  of  the  Persian  king 
as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  paid  an  annual 
sum;    but  here   ended   their   subjection.      Their 
behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  pro- 
nounced enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was  that  of 
an  independent  city.     Neither  they,  nor  even  the 
inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent,  were 
molested  with  Persian  governors  or  military  occupa- 
tion^.    Alexander  however  numbered  them  among 

1  See  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixxi.  p.  165  seqq. 

'  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  Karian  Datames,  by  Comeliui 
Nepos,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  Paphlagonia  about 
360-350  B.C.  (cap.  7>  S).    Compare  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  1,  4. 
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the  sabjecta  of  E^osa ;  u&d  it  is  a  ronarkable  fact, 
that  eoToy?  fronL  Sindpd  were  foand  remaiiimg  with 
Darios  almost  to  his  last  hoar .  after  he  had  become 
a  coaquered  tasxiT^r  uid  had  lost  his  armies,  his 
capitals,  and  his  treasores.  These  Sinopian  en¥oys 
fen  into  the  hands  at  Alexander ;  who  set  them  at 
IibertT  with  the  remark,  that  since  ther  were  not 
members  of  the  HeOoiic  contedoacr,  bat  salijects  of 
Persia — tfadr  presence  as  enTOTS  near  Darias  was 
▼ay  excusable '\   The  posUioa  of  Sin6pd  placed  her 

oat  of  the  direct  ranse  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
Alexander  s  successors  against  each  other ;  and  the 
ancient  KappaAilnain  princes  of  the  Mithridatic 
familT  (protessedlT  descendants  of  the  Persian 
Acfaaemenidae)  \  who  oltimatelj  ripened  into  the 
Idnz  of  PontuSr  had  not  become  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  swallow  up  her  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Phamakes,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Sinopd  then  passed  under  his  dominion ;  exchan- 
ging (like  others)  the  condition  of  a  free  Grecian 
city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the  barbaric  kings 
of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison 
to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.  We  know 
nothing  however  of  the  intermediate  events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance 
is  not  so  complete.  That  city — ^much  nearer  than 
Sin6p£  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one  long 
Mariandyni  day's  voyage  of  a  rowboat — was  established  by 
Megarians  and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mari- 
andyni.  These  natives  were  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  serfdom ;  whereby  they  became  slaves. 


The  Pontic 
Hcnklcia 


chical  go* 
Tcmmcnt 


native 


'  Aman,  iii.  24,  8 ;  Ouitiut,  ti.  5,  6. 


'  Polybiiu,  T.  43. 
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yet  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  never  be  sold 
out  of  the  territory.  Adjoining,  on  the  westward, 
between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians — villagers  not  merely  independent, 
but  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  mal- 
treated any  Greeks  stranded  on  their  coast ^  We 
are  told  in  general  terms  that  the  government  of 
Herakleia  was  oligarchical^ ;  perhaps  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists, 
who  partitioned  among  themselves  the  territory 
with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and  who  formed  a  small 
but  rich  minority  among  the  total  population.  We 
hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able 
to  man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  consider- 
able fleet,  with  which  they  invaded  the  territory  of 
Leukon  prince  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus^.  They 
were  also  engaged  in  land-war  with  Mithridates,  a 
prince  of  the  ancient  Persian  family  established  as 
district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia^. 

Towards  380-370  b.c.  the  Herakleots   became 
disturbed  by  violent  party-contentions  within  the 

'  Xenopb.  Anab.  vi.  6,  2. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ▼.  5,  2 ;  ▼.  5,  5.  Anotber  passage  in  tbe  same  work, 
however  (v.  4, 2),  says,  tbat  in  Herakleia,  the  democracy  was  subverted 
immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  through  the  popular 
leaders;  who  committed  injustice  against  the  rich.  These  rich  men 
were  banished,  but  collected  strength  enough  to  return  and  subvert  the 
democracy  by  force.  If  this  passage  alludes  to  the  same  Herakleia 
(there  were  many  towns  of  that  name),  the  government  must  have  been 
originally  democratical.  But  the  serfdom  of  the  natives  seems  to  imply 
an  oligarchy. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  5,  7 ;  Polysen.  vi.  9,  3,  4 :  compare  Pseudo- 
Aristotle,  CEconomic.  ii.  9. 

The  reign  of  Leukon  ksted  from  about  392-352  B.C.  The  event 
alluded  to  by  Polysnus  must  have  occurred  at  some  time  during  this 
interval. 

*  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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Political      city.     As  far  as  we  can  divine  from  a  few  obscure 

diicord  at 

Herakieia    hints,  thcsc  contcntions  began  among  the  oligarchy 
meat  of  *     thcmselves^ ;  some  of  whom  opposed,  and  partially 
f^JiJ"    threw  open,  a  close  political  monopoly — yet  not  with- 
Mubiirhid.  ^^*  ^  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  an  energetic 
citizen  named  Klearchus  was  banished.     Presently 
however  the  contest  assumed  larger  dimensions ;  the 
plebs  sought  admission  into  the  constitution,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  required  aboUtion  of  debts  with  a 
redivision  of  the  lands ^.  A  democratical  constitution 
was  established  ;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by 
conspiracies  of  the  rich,  to  guard  against  which,  the 
classification  of  the  citizens  was  altered.     Instead 
of  three  tribes,  and  four  centuries,  all  were  distri- 
buted anew  into  sixty-four  centuries;  the  tribes 
being  discontinued.     It  would  appear  that  in  the 
original  four  centuries,  the  rich  men  had  been  so 
enrolled  as   to   form   separate    military   divisions 
(probably  their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with 
them) — while  the  three   tribes  had  contained  all 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus 
multiplying  the  centuries  was,  to  divest  the  rich  of 
their  separate  military  enrolment,  and  to  disseminate 
them   in   many  different  regiments  along  with  a 
greater  number  of  poor®. 
B.C.  364.  Still  however  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not 

*  Aristot.  V.  5,  2 ;  5,  10.  '  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

'  iEneas,  Poliorket.  c.  1 1.  I  have  given  what  seems  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  a  very  obscure  passage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  citizens  into  centuries  (cica- 
Toarv€s)  prevuled  also  at  Byzantium;  see  Inscript.  No.  2060  ap. 
Boeck.  Corp.  Inscr.  Gra^;.  p.  130.  A  citizen  of  Olbia,  upon  whom  the 
citizenship  of  Byzantium  is  conferred,  is  allowed  to  enroU  himself  in  any 
one  of  the  iKaTwrrv€s  that  he  prefers. 
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fally  granted,  and  dissension  continued.  Not  merely  ^^'jj^'}** 
the  poorer  citizens,  but  also  the  population  of  serfs  troubles  at 
—homogeneous,  speakmg  the  same  language,  and  —assuu 
sympathising   with    each    other,    like    Helots    or  *okcd"froin 
Penestae — when  once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  •^**»°"^" 
were  with  difficulty  appeased.     The  government, 
though  greatly  democratised,  found  itself  unable  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from 
without.  Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Athenian 
Timotheus — next,    to  the  Theban  Epaminondas ; 
but  neither  of  them  would  interfere — nor  was  there, 
indeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.     At  length  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelli-  character 
gent,  audacious  and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  cumstancei 
years  at  Athens  partly  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  ch^he 
Plato  and  Isokrates — and  had  watched  with  emulous  "fj^"  •**"* 

self  despot 

curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  despot  Diony-  of  Hera, 
sius  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  both  these  philosophers  tyranny 
took  interest*.     During  his  banishment,  moreover,  *"  ""'^y* 
he  had  done  what  was  common  with  Grecian  exiles ; 
he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his  native 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  c(i7Xo»(re  ficv  rrfv  ^lowfrlov  rov  ILvpoKovaiov  dm* 
ytayr^v,  &c.  MemnoD,  Fragm.  c.  1 ;  laokratea,  Epist.  vii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  as  abstracted  by  Photiua 
(Cod.  224),  begin.  Photius  had  seen  only  eight  books  of  Memnon's 
History  of  Ilerakleia  (Books  iz.-xvi.  inclusive) ;  neither  the  first  eight 
books  (see  the  end  of  his  Excerpta  from  Memnon),  nor  those  after  the 
sixteenth,  had  come  under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  are  thus  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  affairs  an- 
terior to  Klearchus. 

It  happens,  not  unfrequently,  with  Photius,  that  he  does  not  possess 
an  entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it ;  this  is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference 
to  the  libraries  of  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

The  fragments  of  Memnon  are  collected  out  of  Photius,  together  with 
those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleotic  historians,  and  illustrated  with 
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city,  the  neighbouring  prince  Mithridates^  and 
probably  enough  against  the  city  itself.  As  an 
officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much ;  acquiring 
renown  with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds 
of  soldiers.  Hence  his  friends,  and  a  party  in  He- 
rakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall  him,  as  moderator 
and  protector  under  the  grievous  political  discords 
prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  in- 
vited him  to  come  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  as  their  auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs. 
Klearchus  accepted  their  invitation ;  but  with  the 
full  purpose  of  making  himself  the  Dionysius  of 
Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  M ithridates  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold 
the  city  only  as  his  prefect,  he  marched  thither  with 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  up*^ 
holding  the  government.  As  his  mercenary  soldiers 
were  soon  found  troublesome  companions^  he  ob* 
tained  permission  to  construct  a  separate  stronghold 
in  the  city,  under  colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in 
the  stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack^.     Having  thus 

useful  notes  and  citations,  in  the  edition  of  Orelli ;  as  well  as  by  K. 
Miiller,  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gnec.  torn.  iii.  p.  525,  Memnon  car- 
ried his  history  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  C«sar,  and  appears  to  have 
lived  shortly  after  the  Christian  era.  Nymphis  (whom  he  probably 
copied)  was  much  older;  having  lived  seemingly  from  about  300-230 B.C. 
(see  the  few  Fragmenta  remaining  from  him,  in  the  same  work,  iii.  p.  12). 
The  work  of  the  Herakleotic  author  Herod6rus  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether upon  legendary  matter  (see  Fragm.  in  the  same  work,  ii.  p.  27). 
He  was  half  a  century  earlier  than  Nymphis. 

'  Suidas  V.  KXtapxos, 

*  Polynnus,  ii.  30, 1 ;  Justin,  xvi.  4.  "  A  quibus  revocatui  in  patriam, 
per  quos  in  arce  collocatus  fuerat,"  &e. 

iEneas  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  dtes  this  proceeding  as  an  example  of  the 
mistake  made  by  a  political  party,  in  calling  in  a  greater  number  of 
mercenaiy  auxiliaries  than  they  could  manage  or  keep  in  order. 
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fiecured  a  strong  position,  he  invited  Mitbridates 
into  the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession ; 
but  instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  de- 
tained the  prince  as  prisoner,  and  only  released  him 
on  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.  He  next 
cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who  had  re- 
called him;  denouncing  their  past  misrule,  declaring 
himself  their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the 
pretensions  as  well  as  the  antipathies  of  the  plebs. 
The  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his  measures- 
even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation — 
against  their  political  enemies.  A  large  number  of 
the  rich  were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  impoverished 
and  banished ;  their  slaves  or  serfs,  too,  were  not 
only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  but 
also  married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  exiles. 
The  most  tragical  scenes  arose  out  of  these  forced 
marriages  ;  many  of  the  women  even  killed  them- 
selves, some  after  having  first  killed  their  new 
husbands.  Among  the  exiles,  a  party,  driven  to 
despair,  procured  assistance  from  without,  and  tried 
to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after 
this  victory  became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting 
than  ever\ 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power;  despot  of  the  He  con- 
whole  city,  plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.     Such  he  d^potfor 
continued  to  be  for  twelve  years  ;  during  which  he  yeaJll-he 
displayed   great   warlike   energy  against   exterior  Ij'aJSTafl 
enemies,  together  with  unabated  cruelty  towards  f«*tivai. 
the  citizens.    He  farther  indulged  in  the  most  over- 

*  Justin,  zvi.  4,  6 ;  Theopompus  q).  Athense.  iii.  p.  85.  Fragm.  200, 
ed.  Didot. 
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weening  insolence  of  personal  demeanour,  adopting 

an  Oriental  costume  and  ornaments,  and  proclaim* 

ing  himself  the  son  of  Zeus — as  Alexander  the 

Great  did  after  him.     Amidst  all  these  enormities, 

however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ;  he 

collected  a  library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  posses* 

sion'.     Many  were  the  conspiracies  attempted  by 

suffering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ;  but  his  vigil* 

ance  baffled  and  punished  all.   At  length  two  young 

men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been 

among  the  hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity 

to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac  festival.  They,  with  those 

who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his  guards,  after 

a  gallant  resistance ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died  of 

the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse^. 

M.  852.         His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the 

Satyrui       Hcrakleots.   The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus 

dt^C^      and  Dionysius,  were  both  minors  ;  but  his  brother 

Ji'tjy*'    Satyrus,  administering  in  their  name,  grasped  the 

humnir     sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with  cruelty 

ury  vigour,  not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and 

sharpened  by  the  past  assassination.     Not  inferior 

to  his  predecessor  in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus 

was  in  this  respect  different,  that  he  was  altogether 

rude  and   unlettered.      Moreover  he  was  rigidly 

scrupulous  in  preserving  the  crown  for  his  brother's 

children,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  of  age.     To 

ensure  to  them  an  undisturbed  succession,  he  took 

every  precaution  to  avoid  begetting  children  of  his 

'  Mcmnon,  c.  1.  The  seventh  Epistle  of  Isokrates,  Addressed  to 
Timotheus  son  of  Klearchus,  recognises  generally  this  character  of  the 
latter ;  with  whose  memory  Isokrates  disclaims  all  symimthy, 

'  Memnon,  c.  1 ;  Justin,  xyi.  5 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  36. 
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own  by  his  wife\     After  a  rule  of  seven  years, 
Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  B.c.345. 
Timotheus,  who  exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  ^tr^o^ 
and  beneficent,  with  his  father  and  uncle.      Re-  t'^e^'jo*^ 

andmnd— 

nouncing  all  their  cruelty  and  constraint,  he  set  at  his  energy 
liberty  every  man  whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  ***  *  ^* 
was  strict  in  dispensing  justice,  but  mild  and  even 
liberal  in  all  his  dealings  towards  the  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  adventurous  courage, 
carrying  on  successful  war  against  foreign  enemies, 
and  making  his  power  respected  all  around.  With 
his  younger  brother  Dionysius,  he  maintained  per- 
fect harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner. 
Though  thus  using  his  power  generously  towards 
the  Herakleots,  he  was,  however,  still  a  despot,  and 
retained  the  characteristic  marks  of  despotism — 
the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.    After  a  reign 

'  Memnon^  c.  2.  cttI  dc  rj  <l>iKadt\<l>i^  r6  npStrov  ^vcyicaro*  r^v  yiip 
t^>XO^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ddf X0OV  TTtualv  ayt7rfjpfa(rrov  trvimjpaty,  tnX  rocovrov  rrjg 
avTcov  Krjt€iiovias  \6yop  iTid€To,  as  xal  yvvaiKl  avviav,  Koi  rdrc  Xmv 
<rr€pyofi€vjjf  fi^  avafrxiaBai  fraibonoirja'ai,  ahXh,  fi^x^^S  ^A<n7  yoi^r  orc- 
priciv  iavT^  diKaaai,  ens  hv  firi^  Skns  vwdkiwoi  riva  iKftt^ptvovra  rots  rov 
ddf\<l>ov  jrai<riv. 

In  the  Antigonid  dynASty  of  Macedonia,  we  read  that  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  died  leaving  his  son  Philip  a  boy.  Antigonus 
called  Doson,  younger  brother  of  Demetrius,  assumed  the  regency  on 
behalf  of  Philip ;  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  had  children 
by  her ;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  guard  Philip's  succession  against  all 
chance  of  being  disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up  his  own  children 
— *0  bi  iraidmp  y€vofUvcnv  c/c  tjjs  Xpvarjidos,  wk  avc^pc^aro,  ri)v  apxfjv 
r^  ^(Xiim^  7r€pi(r&C<^v  (Porphyry,  Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor. 
Grsec.  vol.  iii.  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  the  father  was  generally  considered 
to  have  the  right  of  determining  whether  he  would  or  woidd  not  bring 
up  a  new-bom  child.  The  obligation  was  ojily  supposed  to  commence 
when  he  accepted  or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  the  child. 
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of  about  nine  years,  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by 
every  one*. 
B.C  336.  Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled 

^^SR^""    times,  full  both  of  hope  and  fear :  openine:  chances 
•iM^bii     of  aggrandisement,  yet  with  many  new  dangers  and 
]?^^^    uncertainties.     The  sovereignty  which  he  inherited 
^^nt^hu    doubtless  included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia, 
ditUng       b^t  ^^so  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in 
M^  SH      ^*®  neighbourhood  ;  for  his  three  predecessors*  had 
nUot,         been  all  enterprising  chiefs,  commanding  a  con- 
■bMnce  of    siderable  aggressive  force.     At  the  commencement 
in^"EMt.  of  his  reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnon 
and  the  Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Asia  Minor  was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it 
appears   too   that   Klearchus — and   probably   his 
successors  also — ^had  always  taken  care  to  keep  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  Persian  court^.     But  pre- 
sently came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  b.c), 
with  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  which  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  followed,  after  no  long  interval,  by  the  entire 
conquest  of  the   Persian   empire.      The   Persian 
control  being  now  removed   from  Asia  Minor- 
while  Alexander  with  the  great  Macedonian  force 
merely  passed  through  it  to  the  east,  leaving  viceroys 
behind  him — new  hopes  of  independence  or  aggran- 

'  Memnon,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Iiokratet  (vii.)  addressed  to  Timo- 
thcus  in  recommendation  of  a  friend,  is  in  harmony  with  this  genend 
character,  but  fpves  no  new  information. 

Diodorus  reckons  Timothcus  as  immediately  succeeding  Klearchns 
his  father — considering  Satyrus  simply  as  regent  (xvi.  36). 

'  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  having  besieged  Astakus  (afterwards  Niko- 
media) — at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  north-eastern  indentation  of 
the  Propontis,  called  the  Gulf  of  Astakus  (Poly»nus,  ii.  30,  3). 

'  Memnon,  c.  1 . 
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disement  began  to  arise  among  the  native  princes 
in  Bithynia^  Paphlagonia,  and  Kappadokia.  The 
Bithynian  prince  even  contended  successfully  in  the 
field  against  Kalas,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygian  The  Herakleot 
Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position  of 
these  Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian 
potentates,  playing  his  political  game  with  much 
skill  in  every  way.  He  kept  his  forces  well  in  hand, 
and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded  ;  he  ruled  in  a 
mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among 
the  Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment 
which  had  been  inspired  by  his  predecessor.  While 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Sindpd  (as  has  been 
already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  Darius,  Diony- 
sius kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander ;  taking  care  to 
establish  a  footing  at  Fella,  and  being  peculiarly 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's  sister,  the 
princess  Kleopatra^.  He  was  the  better  qualified 
for  this  courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of  elegant 
and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  had  purchased  from  his 
namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly  avail- 
able for  presents^. 

By  the  favour  of  Antipater  and  the  regency  at  Retam  of 
Fella,  the  Herakleotic  despot  was  enabled  both  to  to  s^l^ 
maintain  and  extend  his  dominions,  until  the  re-  dtedb^^ 
turn  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  B.C.  £^2c'*" 
All  other  authority  was  now  superseded  by  the  J*^'**" 
personal  will  of  the  omnipotent  conqueror ;  who,  nionytioi, 

>  Memnon,  c.  20.  »  Memnon,  c.  3.  *^  a?**^ 

>  Memnon,  o.  3.  See  in  thii  History,  Vol.  XL  Gh.  Izxxr.  p.  217.        ^den 
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mistrusting  all  bis  delegates — ^Antipater,  the  prin- 
cesses, and  the  satraps — listened  readily  to  com- 
plainants from  all  quarters,  and  took  particular 
pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Grecian  exiles. 
I  have  already  recounted  how,  in  June  324  b.c, 
Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festival  a 
sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city 
the  exiles  should  be  restored — by  force,  if  force 
was  required.  Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles, 
those  from  Herakleia  were  not  backward  in  soli- 
citing his  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot.  As 
they  were  entitled,  along  with  others,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  recent  edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius  be- 
came one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  his  antecedent  prudences  in  having 
maintained  both  his  popularity  with  the  Herakleots 
at  home,  and  his  influence  with  Antipater,  to  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was  entrusted.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time ; 
and  his  good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  alto- 
gether, by  the  death  of  Alexander  in  June  323  b.c. 
That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly  upon 
every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant 
joy,  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon ;  and  he  commemo- 
rated it  by  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  Euthymia, 
or  the  tranquillising  Goddess.  His  position  how- 
ever seemed  again  precarious,  when  the  Herakle- 
otic  exiles  renewed  their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas  ; 
who  favoured  their  cause,  and  might  probably  have 
restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct  his  march 
towards  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Kra- 
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terus,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  wherein  he  perished^ 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  B.c.322- 

304 

in  favour  of  Dionysius.     With  Antipater  and  Kra-  p  '  ^j 
terus,  the  preponderant  potentates  in  his  neigh-  »ndpni- 
bourhood,  he  was  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  hap-  iMonytiiu 
pened  at  this  juncture  to  suit  the  political  views  ^rriet 
of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Persian  wife  Amastris  huftil^ 
(niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Darius,  and  conferred  ^^*  ^"Jf: 

>  o  »  gonu»— hif 

upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  when  he  himself  mar-  ^«*^ 
ried  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Phila 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Amastris  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Dionysius ;  for  him,  a  splendid  exal- 
tation— attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he 
had  previously  acquired.  His  new  wife,  herself 
a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him  a 
large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  greatly  extending  his  dominion  round 
Herakleia.  Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune, 
he  still  persevered  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at 
home,  and  his  prudent  alliances  abroad,  making 
himself  especially  useful  to  Antigonus.  That  great 
chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  found- 
ing the  city  of  Antigonia  in  the  rich  plain  adjoin- 
ing the  Askanian  Lake^.  Dionysius  lent  effective 
maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended 
by  his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemy (307  B.C.).  To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew 
and  general  of  Antigonus,  Dionysius  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage;  and  he  even  felt  himself 

1  MemDon,  c.  4.  ^  Strabo,  xii.  p.  505. 
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powerful  enoagh  to  aBsume  the  title  of  king,  after 

AntigoQus,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy 

had  done  the  like\     He  died,  after  reigning  thirty 

years  with  consummate  political  skill  and  uninter* 

rupted  prosperity — except  that  during  the  last  few 

years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence^. 

MX.  804.         Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age — Klear* 

^^^     chus,  Oxathres  and  a  daughter — ^by  his  wife  Ama* 

Htrakiefa    gtris ;  whom  hc  constitutcd  regent,  and  who,  partly 

LytimA-      through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus,  main- 

divorced      taiucd  the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired.    Pre- 

Kiwch^  sently  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace  and    of   the 

threi^kiii"     Thracian  Chersonese  (on  the  isthmus  of  which  he 

AniMirii—  had  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia) ,  coveted  this 

are  killed  i,.  •  i   i  • 

by  Lyd-  as  a  Valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amastris, 
and  married  her.  The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  en- 
joyed double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  formidable  conflict  oflpsu8(300 
B.C.);  wherein  the  alliesLysimachus,Kassander, Pto- 
lemy, and  Seleukus  were  victorious  over  Antigonus. 
The  latter  being  slain,and  his  Asiatic  power  crushed, 
Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Nikcea*^.  After  a  certain  time,  however, 
Lysimachus  became  desirous  of  marrying  Arsinod^ 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  accordingly, 
Amastris  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for 

1  Meinnon,  c.  4  :  compare  Diotlor.  xx.  53. 

•  Nymphis,  Frngin.  16.  ap.  Athcnieum,  xii.  p.  549;  ^lian,  V.  H. 
ix.  13. 

'  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565.  So  also  Antioch^  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  the 
gnmt  foundation  of  Seleukus  Nikator,  was  established  on  or  near  the 
■ite  of  another  Antigonia,  also  preriously  founded  by  Antigonua  Modo* 
phthalmus  (Strabo,  xy.  p.  750). 
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herself  separately  as  regent  of  Herakleia.    Her  two 
sons  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she  founded  and  for- 
tified, for  her  own  residence,  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Hera- 
kleia on  the  coast  of  the  £uxine\     These  young 
men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathres,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various 
warlike  enterprises  ;  of  which  we  know  only,  that 
Klearchus    accompanied   Lysimachus   in   his   ex- 
pedition against  the  Oetse,  sharing  the  fate  of  that 
prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Both 
afterwards  obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus 
returned  to  Herakleia ;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel 
and  oppressive  manner,  and  even  committed  the 
enormity  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Oxa* 
thres)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.    This  crime 
was  avenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ; 
who,  coming    to  Herakleia  under  professions  of 
friendship  (b.c.  286),  caused  Klearchus  and  Oxa* 
thres  to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their  treasure,  and 
keeping  separate  possession   of  the   citadel  only, 
allowed    the    Herakleots    to   establish   a  popular 
government*. 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  Aninod 
wife  Arsinod  to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  n/rakieia. 
had  been  formerly  possessed  by  Amastris ;  and  Ar^  ^ath  of°* 
sinod  sent  thither  a  Kymsean  officer  named  Hera-  ^^^'^ 
kleides,  who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to  Powof 

Seleuknf. 

re-establish  the  former  despotism,  with  its  op- 
pressions and  cruelties.  For  other  purposes  too, 
not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsinod  was 
all-powerful.     She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus  to 

1  Strabo,  xii.  p.  544.  '  Memnoni  o.  6. 
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kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Agatho- 
kles,  a  young  prince  of  the  most  estimable  and 
eminent  qualities.  Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  uni* 
versal  abhorrence  among  the  subjects  of  Lysima- 
chus,  enabled  his  rival  Seleukus  to  attack  him  with 
success.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these 
two  princes,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain— 
by  the  hand  and  javelin  of  a  citizen  of  Herakleia, 
named  Malakon^ 
■.€•281.  Tjjjg  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the 

^^"*  vanquished  prince  to  Seleukus.  At  Herakleia  too, 
Si^M^  its  effect  was  so  powerful,  that  the  citizens  were 
•n^ «  enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism.  They  at  first 
gornnmeiit  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  governor  Herakleides, 
..recall  of  offcHng  him  money  as  an  inducement  to  withdraw. 
boidbiSr  From  him  they  obtained  only  an  angry  refusal; 
ddicn?*  y^'  ^^®  subordinate  officers  of  mercenaries,  and 
toward!       commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Herakleotic 

Seleukiis—  .  i     • 

death  of  tcmtory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  holding 
^'  out,  accepted  an  amicable  compromise  with  the 
citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  full  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  citizenship.  The 
Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to  discard  Hera- 
kleides,  and  regain  their  popular  government.  They 
signalised  their  revolution  by  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  demolishing  their  Bastile — the  detached 
fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  which  had  served 
for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol, 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  de- 
spotism^. The  city,  now  again  a  free  common- 
wealth, was  farther  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
Nymphis   (the  historian)   and    other  Herakleotic 

1  MemnoD>  c.  7,  8.  '  Memnon,  c.  9 ;  Stnbo,  xii.  p.  542. 
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citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.  These 
men  were  restored,  and  welcomed  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  full  friendship  and  harmony;  yet 
with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should  be 
made  for  the  restitution  of  their  properties,  long 
since  confiscated  ^  To  the  victor  Seleukus,  how- 
ever, and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the  bold  bear- 
ing of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved 
offensive.  They  would  probably  have  incurred 
great  danger  from  him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first 
set  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  the  accom* 
plishment  of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  common-  sitnation 
wealth  of  free  citizens,  without  any  detached  cita-  nagement 
del  or  mercenary  garrison ;    yet  they  lost,  seem-  kWa^iTa 
ingly  through  the  growing  force  and  aggressions  of  ^J5?n|I^nt— 
some  inland  dynasts,  several  of  their  outlying  de-  coniider- 
pendencies — Kierus,  Tium,  and  Amastris.      The  power. 
two  former  they  recovered  some  time  afterwards  by 
purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to  purchase  back 
Amastris ;  but  Eumenes,  who  held  it,  hated  them 
so  much,  that  he  repudiated   their  money,  and 
handed  over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappa- 
dokian  chief  Ariobarzanes^.     That  their  maritime 
power  was  at  this  time  very  great,  we  may  see  by 
the   astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 

1  Memnon,  c.  11. 

'  Memnon,  c.  16.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  also  purchased  for 
a  considerable  sum  the  important  position  called  the  *Up6v,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxine  on  the  Asiatic  side  (Polybius,  iv.  50). 

These  arc  rare  examples,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  acquiring  terri- 
tory or  dependencies  by  purchase.  Acquisitions  were  often  made  in 
this  manner  by  the  free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities  of  mediaeval 
Europe ;  but  as  to  the  Hellenic  cities,  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  record 
many  such  transactions  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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ships, — numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with 
many  brave  combatants  on  the  deck — which  fought 
with  eminent  distinction  in  the  naval  battle  be- 
tween Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and  successor 
of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Gonata8\ 
Fradent  I^  is  uot  my  purposo  to  follow  lower  down  the 

J^Jj|"^f     destinies  of  Herakleia.     It  maintained  its  internal 
Herakieia,    autouomy,  with   Considerable  maritime  power,  a 
dty,  among  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial, 
tJ^n^    though  sadly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action 
MinoA-      — ui^til  the  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against 
SSdiSln     Mithridates  (b.c.  69),    In  Asia  Minor,  the  Hellenic 
and  influ.     citics  ou  the  coast  were  partly  enabled  to  postpone 
Grtekcides  the  cpoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great  division 
coMt.         of  power  which  prevailed  in  the  interior  ;  for  the 
potentates    of  Bithynia,  Pergamus,   Kappadokia, 
Pontus,  Syria,  were  in  almost  perpetual  discord — 
while  all  of  them  were  menaced  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  warlike  and  predatory  Gauls,  who  extorted  for 
themselves  settlements  in  Galatia  (b.c  276).     The 
kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were  kept  par- 
tially in  check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neigh- 
bours^, who  were  themselves  however  hardly  less 
formidable   to   the  Grecian   cities  on   the  coasts 
Sin6pS,  Herakleia,  Byzantium, — and  even  Rhodes, 
in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position, — 
isolated  relicts  of  what  had  once  been  an  Hellenic 
aggregate,  become  from  henceforward  cribbed  and 
confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at  their  gates^ 

'  Memnon,  c.  13 :  compare  Polyb.  xTiii.  34. 

'  Tbia  ia  a  remarkable  obierratioii  made  by  Memnon,  c.  19. 

'  See  tbe  atatement  of  Polybius,  zxii.  24. 

*  Contraat  the  independent  and  commanding  poaition  occupied  by 
Bjnantium  in  399  b.g.>  acknowledging  no  auperior  except  Sparta 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  1) — with  ite  condition  in  the  third  oentuiy  b.o.— 
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—dependent  on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  trim,  making  them- 
selves useful  in  turn  to  all.  It  was  however  fre- 
quent wtih  these  barbaric  princes  to  derive  their 
wives,  mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers, 
engineers,  literati,  artists,  actors,  and  intermediate 
agents  both  for  ornament  and  recreation — from 
some  Greek  city.  Among  them  all,  more  or  less 
of  Hellenic  influence  became  thus  insinuated ;  along 
with  the  Greek  language  which  spread  its  roots 
everywhere — even  among  the  Gauls  or  Galatians, 
the  rudest  and  latest  of  the  foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Euxine  Grecian 
south  of  the  Danube — ApoUonia,  M esembria.  Odds-  onlhlT 
sus,  Kallatis,  Tomi,  and  Istrus — five  (seemingly  JJ"thr*" 
without  Tomi)  formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis  \  5Uid°tT" 
About  the  year  312  b.c,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  Tomi. 
the  power  of  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept 

harassed  and  pillaged  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town  hy  the  neigh- 
bouring Thradans  and  Gauls,  and  only  purchasing  immunity  by  con- 
tinued money  payments :  tee  Polybiui^  iv.  46. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  319.  Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Scythian  prince 
Athaas  or  Ateas  (about  340  b.c.)  somewhere  between  Moimt  Haemus 
and  the  Danube  (Justin,  ix.  2).  But  the  relations  of  Ateas  with  the 
towns  of  Istrus  and  ApoUonia,  which  are  said  to  have  brought  Philip 
into  the  country,  are  very  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  most  probable 
that  these  cities  invited  Philip  as  their  defender. 

In  Inscription,  No.  2066  o.  (in  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscript.  Oreo,  part 
xi.  p.  79),  the  five  cities  constituting  the  Pentapolis  are  not  clearly 
named.  Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Od^ssus, 
Kallatis,  and  Tomi;  but  Istrus  seems  more  probable  than  Tomi. 
OdSssus  was  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Varna,  where  the  Inscription 
was  found ;  greatly  south  of  the  modem  town  of  Odessa,  which  is  on 
the  site  of  another  town  OrdAns, 

An  Inscription  (2056)  immediately  preceding  the  above,  also  found 
at  Odissus,  contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and  honours  to  a  certain  citizen 

of  Antioch,  who  resided  with  m,  (name  imperflect),  king  of  the 

Scythians,  and  rendered  great  service  to  tiie  Greeks  by  his  influence. 
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a  garrison  in  Kallatis — probably  in  the  rest  also. 
They  made  a  struggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  ob« 
taiDing  assistance  from  some  of  the  neighboaring 
Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  from  Anti- 
gonus.  But  Lysimachns,  after  a  contest  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  three  or  four  years,  over- 
powered both  tbeir  allies  and  tbem,  reducing  them 
again  into  6ubjection\  Kallatis  sustained  a  long 
siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents ; 
who  were  received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince 
of  Bosporus.  It  was  in  pushing  his  conquests  yet 
farther  northward,  in  the  steppe  between  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came  into 
conflict  with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Getae — ^Dro* 
michsetes ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  captured, 
but  generously  released^.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended  with 
his  last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukus — (281  b.c). 
By  his  death,  the  cities  of  the  Pontic  Pentapolis 
regained  a  temporary  independence.  But  their 
barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and  more  for- 
midable, being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigra- 
tion of  fresh  hordes  from  Asia ;  thus  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  in  Herodotus's  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  afterwards,  even 
south  of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — ^Thracians, 
Getae,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians — the  Greek  ci- 
ties of  this  Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged. 
Though  renewed  indeed  afterwards,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  some  place  of  traffic,  even  for  the  pillagers 
themselves — they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a 

'  Diodor.  xix.  73 ;  xx.  25. 

'  Strabo>  vii.  p.  302-305 ;  Pausanias^  i.  9,  5, 
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large  infusion  of  barbaric  residents  \  Such  was  the 
condition  in  which  the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Tomitans 
were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their  Greek  not 
easily  intelligible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Getic  horse- 
bowmen,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered 
near,  galloped  even  up  to  the  gates,  and  carried  oflf 
the  unwary  cultivators  into  slavery.  Even  within 
a  furlong  of  the  town,  there  was  no  security  either 
for  person  or  property.  The  residents  were  clothed 
in  skins,  or  leather;  while  the  women,  ignorant 
both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either 
in  grinding  corn  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
pitchers  of  water*. 

By  these  same   barbarians,  Olbia   also   (on  the  oibis— in 
right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  Henxi^ 
became  robbed  of  that  comfort  and  prosperity  which  "^5?-*" 
it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  by  Herodotus.     In  his  "*^„ 
day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  ■ndinroadi 
Scythian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood.    They  paid  barbaric 
a  stipulated  tribute,  giving  presents  besides  to  the 
prince  and  his  immediate  favourites ;  and  on  these 
conditions,  their  persons  and  properties  were  re- 
spected.    The  Scythian  prince  Skyl^s  (son  of  an 

>  Dion.  Chrysott.  Orat.  xxzvi.  (Borysthenitica)  p.  75,  Reisk.  tl\w 
dc  Koi  Tavrrjv  (Olbia)  Tirai,  Koi  rht  SXXas  r^r  fv  rocr  apiurtpois  roG 
Il6vTov  Tr6K€ts,  fuxpi  'AiroXkavlas'  SOtp  d^  Koi  <r<l>6dpa  rairtivci  ra  irp<iy* 
fiara  KaT€aTt}  r&v  ravrfj  'EXX^vodv*  r&y  fUv  olKtri  avvoiKio'Otia'&v 
n6Xf<0¥,  rcoy  dc  ^vXwr,  xal  r&v  irXf/(rr«»p  ^pfidpnv  th  airrits  oi;^- 
p€6vTu>v. 

'  The  picture  drawn  by  Ovid,  of  his  situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi, 
can  never  fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere  beauty  and  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real  description  of  Hellen- 
ism in  its  last  phase,  degraded  and  overborne  by  adverse  fates.  The 
truth  of  Ovid's  picture  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  Olbia,  pre- 
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Hellenic  mother  from  IstroSy  who  had  iamiliariMd 
him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  hoilt  a  fine 
house  in  the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from 
attachment  to  Greek  manners  and  religion,  while  hia 
Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates  without  molesting 
any  one^  It  is  true,  that  this  proceeding  cost  Skyles 

lently  to  be  mentioned.  Hit  oompUdnts  mn  through  the  five  books  of 
the  Triitia,  and  the  fonr  books  of  EpittoUe  ex  Ponto  (Triit.  1. 10,  16). 

''  Innumene  drca  gentet  fisra  bella  minantiirf 

Que  libi  non  rapto  virere  turpe  putant. 
Nil  extra  tutum  est :  tumulus  defenditur  aegre 

Moenibus  exiguis  ingmioque  soli. 
Cum  minime  credas,  ut  avis,  densissimus  hostis 

Advolat,  et  pnedam  yix  bene  visus  agit. 
9ftpe  intra  muroi  clantis  venientia  pdrtis 

Per  medias  legimus  noxia  tela  vias. 
Est  igitur  rams,  rus  qui  colere  audeat,  isque 

Hac  arat  iufelix,  hac  tenet  arma  manu. 
Vix  ope  castelli  defendimur  t  et  tamen  intus 

Mista  facit  Graecis  barbara  turba  metum. 
Quippe  simul  nobis  habitat  discrimine  nullo 

BarbaruB,  et  tecti  pltls  quoque  parte  tenet 
Quos  ut  non  timeas,  possis  odisse,  videiido 

Pellibus  et  longft  corpora  tecta  comA. 
&08  quoque,  qui  geniti  Grai&  creduntur  ab  urbe. 

Pro  patlio  cultu  Persies  bracca  tegit»"  ke. 

This  is  A  specimen  out  of  many  others :  compare  Triat.  iii.  10,  63} 
iv.  1«  67;  Epist.  Pont.  iii.  1. 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  molto  of  barbaric 
than  of  Hellenic  speech  at  Tomi — "  Graiaque  quod  Qetico  ricta  loquela 
sono  est  **  (Trist.  v.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and  the  practice  of 
spinning  and  weaving  by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were  among  the 
most  familiar  circumstances  of  Grecian  life;  the  absence  of  these  feminine 
arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or  leather  for  clothing,  were  notable  de])artures 
from  Grecian  habits  (Ex  Ponto,  iii.  8)  t — 

"  Vellera  dura  ferunt  pecudes ;  et  Palladia  uti 
Arte  Tomitanie  non  didicere  nurus. 
Femina  pro  lan4  Cerealia  munera  frangit, 
Suppositoque  gravem  vertice  portat  aquam." 

1  Herodot.  It.  16-18.  The  town  was  called  OWia  by  its  inhabitaata, 
but  Boryithenei  usually  by  foreigners ;  thou^  it  was  toot  on  the  Bory- 
sthanes  rivef  (Dnieper),  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypaiiia  (Bi^), 
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bis  life ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their 
own  prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites, 
though  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites 
when  observed  by  the  Greeks  \  To  their  own  cus- 
toms the  Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and  those 
customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and 
brutish.  Still  they  were  warriors,  rather  than  rob- 
bers— they  abstained  from  habitual  pillage,  and 
maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputation  for  ho* 
nesty  and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial 
with  the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as 
seen  by  Herodotus  (probably  about  440  to  430 
B.C.) ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Ephorus  a  century 
afterwards  (about  340  b.c.)  appears  to  have  been 
not  materially  different^.  But  after  that  time  it 
gradually  altered.  New  tribes  seem  to  have  come 
in — the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East — the  Gauls 
out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  most  different 
tribes  became  intermingled — Gauls,  Thracians,  Ge- 

tee,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  &c.^  Olbia  was  in  an 
open  plain,  with  no  defence  except  its  walls  and 

the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in  the 

winter.   The  hybrid  Helleno*Scythian  race,  formed 

by  intermarriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians — and 

>  Herodot.  iv.  76-80. 

*  Strabo,  Tii.  p.  302;  Skymnus  Chluf,  v.  112,  who  usuallj  fbllowi 
Ephorus. 

The  rhetor  Dion  tells  us  (Orat.  xzxii.  init.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  Scythians  to  the  Oeta.  This  shows 
that  in  his  time  (about  a.d.  100)  the  Scythians  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  Dniester — the  Gets  nearer  to  the  Danube — just  aa 
they  had  been  four  centuries  earlier.  Bat  many  new  hordes  were  mingled 
with  them. 

»  Strabo,  vii.  p.  296-^04. 
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the  various  Scythian  tribes  who  had  become  par- 
tially sedentary  caltivators  of  com  for  exportation 
-—had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike 
than  the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  capable  of  defending  themselves,  they 
could  not  continue  their  production  and  commerce 
under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to 
compare  the  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  seen  by  Hero« 
dotusy  with  the  same  town  in  the  second  century  b.c.  ^ 
At  this  latter  period,  the  city  was  diminished  in 
population,  impoverished  in  finances,  exposed  to 
constantly  increasing  exactions  and  menace  from  the 
passing  barbaric  hordes,  and  scarcely  able  to  defend 
against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls.     Some- 

*  This  Inscription — No.  2068 — ^in  Boeckh's  Inscr.  Grsec.  part  zi.p.  121 
ieq. — is  among  the  most  interesting  in  that  noble  collection.  It  re- 
cords a  vote  of  public  gratitude  and  honour  to  a  citizen  of  Olbia  named 
Protogenes,  and  recites  the  valuable  services  which  he  as  well  as  his 
father  had  rendered  to  the  city.  It  thus  describes  the  numerous  situar 
tions  of  difficulty  and  danger  from  which  he  had  contributed  to  extri- 
cate them.  A  vivid  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  the  distress  of  the 
dty.  The  introduction  prefixed  by  Boeckh  (p.  86-89)  is  also  veiy 
instructive. 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Boryithenes,  which  name 
was  given  to  it  by  foreigners,  but  not  recognized  by  the  citizens.  Nor 
was  it  even  situated  on  the  Bor3rsthenes  river;  but  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Hypanis  (Bug)  river ;  not  far  from  the  modem 
Oczakofi^ 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is  not  specified,  and  has  been  dif- 
ferently determined  by  various  critics.  Niebuhr  assigns  it  (Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Skythen,  &c.  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  387)  to  a 
time  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Boeckh  also  believes  that 
it  is  not  much  after  that  epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  even 
to  other  barbarians,  appears  to  suit  the  second  century  B.C.  better  than 
it  suits  a  later  period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the  great  number  of  strangers 
resident  at  Olbia;  strangers  from  eighteen  different  cities,  of  which  the 
most  remote  is  Miletus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia. 
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times  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saita- 
pharnes  with  his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole 
tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called  Saii.  Whenever  they 
came,  they  required  to  be  appeased  by  presents, 
greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed 
only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens ;  while 
even  these  presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treat- 
ment or  pillage.  Already  the  citizens  of  Olbia  had 
repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking  into  pay 
a  semi-Hellenic  population  in  their  neighbourhood 
(Mix-Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phenicians  in  Africa); 
but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming,  and  their 
means  of  defence  less,  through  the  uncertain 
fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
slaves — the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives  pur- 
chased from  the  interior^  In  the  midst  of  public 
poverty,  it  was  necessarj'  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  fortifications  ;  for  they  were  threatened  with  the 
advent  of  the  Gauls — who  inspired  such  terror  that 
the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to 
seek  their  own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within 
the  walls  of  Olbia.  Moreover  even  corn  was  scarce, 
and  extravagantly  dear.  There  had  been  repeated 
failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around,  famine 
was  apprehended,  and  efforts  were  needed,  greater 
than  the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at 
the  public  expense.  Among  the  many  points  of 
contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking ;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great  pro- 

^  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not  when,  the  citizens  of  Olbia  are  said 
to  have  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  resist- 
ing him  only  by  emancipating  their  slaves,  and  granting  the  citizenship 
to  foreigners  (Macrobius,  Satumal.  i.  11). 
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duce  and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia;  the 
growth  had  now  been  suspended,  or  was  at  least 
perpetually  cut  off,  by  increased  devastation  and 
insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures, 
by  barbaric  neighbours — ^this  unfortunate  city,  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so 
miserably  sacked  by  the  Gretae,  as  to  become  for  a 
time  abandoned  \  Presently,  however,  the  fugitives 
partially  returned,  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a 
reduced  scale.  For  the  very  same  barbarians  who 
had  persecuted  and  plundered  them,  still  required 
an  emporium  with  a  certain  amount  of  import  and 
export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers  could  pro- 
vide ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near  Olbia, 
and  from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  derived  their  supply  of  8alt^ 
Hence  arose  a  puny  after-growth  of  Olbia— ^preser- 
ving the  name,  traditions,  and  part  of  the  locality, 
of  the  deserted  city — by  the  return  of  a  portion  of 
the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sar- 
matian  residents ;  an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as 
seriously  to  dishellenise  both  the  speech  and  the 
personal  names  in  the  town^. 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion 
Chrysostom  paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century 
after  the  Christian  era) ,  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief 
but  interesting  account.  Within  the  wide  area  once 
filled  by  the  original  Olbia — the  former  circum*. 

'  Dion  Chrys.  (Or.  xxxvi.  p.  75)— arl  /icv  iroXtfulTai,  troKkoKis  di  xai 

'  Dion  Chr>'ioat.  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Borysthenit.)  p.  76,  76»  R^iik. 
'  Sec  Bocckh'a  Commentary  on  the  Itnifuage  and  the  pcnonal  names 
of  the  Olbian  Inscriptions,  part  xi.  p.  108-116. 
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ference  of  which  was  marked  by  crumbling  walls 
and  towers — the  second  town  occupied  a  narrow 
corner ;  with  poor  houses,  low  walls,  and  temples 
having  no  other  ornament  except  the  ancient  statues 
mutilated  by  the  plunderers.  The  citizens  dwelt  ia 
perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  ^rms  or  on 
guard;  for  the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of 
sentinels  posted  to  announce  their  approach,  often 
carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property,  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gates.  The 
picture  drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  re^ 
markable  way  that  given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid,  And 
what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest  is,  that  the 
Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  diffiouU 
ties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable  out<» 
post,  still  retained  the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  their  Ionic  breed ;  in  this 
respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of  Ovid. 
In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers  of 
Homer ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  could  repeat  the  Iliad  from  memory^  Achilles 
(localised  under  the  surmane  of  Pontarches,  on 
numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  £uxine)  was 

*  Dion,  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Boiytthenit.)*  p-  7B,  Reiske xairltKkafjJv 

TJiv  yt  'iXiada  oklyov  itamts  Xtratrw   oyt^   (rr($fiaror.     I  tranilate  the 
words  oXiyov  iravrts  with  some  allowance  for  rhetoric. 

The  representation  ^ven  hy  Dion  of  the  youthful  citizen  of  Olbia*^ 
KaUistratus — with  whom  he  conversed,  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  Greek 
manners  in  this  remote  land ;  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
genuine  lonie  features,  and  conspicuous  for  his  beauty  (cij^c  iraXXovr 
epaordff);  a  zealot  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  especially  for 
Homer ;  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  place,  suited  for  ridings—the  long 
leather  trowsers,  and  short  Uaek  doak ;  constantly  on  horseback  for 
defence  of  the  town,  and  celebrated  as  a  warric»  ev^  at  that  early  ago, 
haying  already  killed  or  made  prisonerf  i^Yera)  Sannatiant  (p.  77)« 
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among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  pravers^  Amidst  Grecian  Hfe, 
thus  degraded  and  ver^ng  towards  its  extinction, 
and  stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living  speedi — 
the  thread  of  imaginative  and  traditional  sentiment 
thus  continues  without  suspension  or  abatement. 
^1^^^         Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapaenm  (for  both 
^uitnm.     names  denote  the  same  city,  though  the  former 
name  often  comprehends  the  whole  annexed  do- 
minion), founded  by  Milesian  settlers'  on  the  Eu- 
ropean  side   of  the    Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near 
Kertsch),  we  first  hear,  about  the  period  when 
Xerxes  was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480-479  b.c.)* 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phana- 
goria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  oligarchy— called  the  Archaeanaktidae,  for  forty- 
two  years^  (480-438  B.C.). 
rHDecf  of^      After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing 
rautiofit      out   individually  by  name,  and  succeeding  each 
Atbe*n"and  othcr  lu  the  samc  family.     Spartokus  I.  was  suc- 
Botporuf.    ceeded  by  Seleukus ;   next  comes  Spartokus  II. ; 
then  Satyrus  I.  (407-393  b.c.)  ;  Leukon  (393-353 
B.C.) ;  Spartokus  III.  (353-348  B.C.) ;   Parisades  I. 
(348-310  B.C.) ;    Satyrus  II. ,  Prytanis,   Eumelus 
(310-304  B.C.)  ;    Spartokus  IV.    (304-284  b.c.)  ; 
Parisades  11.^    During  the  reigns  of  these  princes, 


>  Bee  Inscriptions,  Nos.  2076,  2077i  ap.  Boeckh ;  and  Anian's 
]>lus  of  the  Euxinc,  ap.  Gcogr.  Minor,  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson. 

*  Strabo,  Tii.  p.  310.  *  Diodor.  xii.  31. 

*  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the  Kings  of  Bosporus — Fast. 
Hellen.  App.  c.  13.  p.  280,  &c. ;  and  Boeckh^s  Commentary  on  the  same 
subject,  Inscript.  Orvc.  part  xi.  p.  91  $eq. 
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a  connexion  of  some  intimacy  subsisted  between 
Athens  and  Bosporus ;  a  connexion  not  political, 
since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little  interest  in 
the  contentions  about  Hellenic  hegemony — but  of 
private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and 
reciprocal  good  offices.  The  eastern  comer  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  between  Pantikapseum  and 
Theodosia,  was  well-suited  for  the  production  of 
com ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to 
be  had  in  or  near  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Corn,  salted 
fish  and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  were  in  demand  among  all  the 
Greeks  round  the  ^gean,  and  not  least  at  Athens, 
where  Scythian  slaves  were  numerous^;  while  oil 
and  wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southern 
regions,  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus  and  the  other 
Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  be- 
longing to  Athens  and  other  ^gaean  maritime 
towns ;  and  must  have  been  greatly  under  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians,  so  long 
as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising 
citizens  of  Athens  went  to  Bosporas  (as  to  Thrace 

^  Polybiut  (iv.  38)  enumerates  the  principal  articles  of  this  Pontic 
trade;  among  the  exports  ra  r<  dtpftara  koi  t6  r&v  €ls  riis  dovXc/af 
ayofUviov  <T»fjMT<ap  frkrjOos,  &c.,  where  Schweighhanser  has  altered 
^t  Pilar  a  to  Opififiara,  seemingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  change,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  any  large 
exportation  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pontus ;  whereas  the  exportation  of 
hides  was  considerable  :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 

The  Scythian  public  slaves  or  pohcemen  of  Athens  are  well  known. 
2Kv0aiva  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184). 
2Kv&rjt,  for  the  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as  Theognis,  v.  826. 

Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from  the  Pontus  were  extravagantty 
dear ;  Cato  complained  of  a  Mpafuov  Uovtikw  rapixmw  as  sold  for  300 
drachms  (Polyb.  xxxi.  24). 
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and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus),  to  push  their  for* 
tunes ;  merchants  from  other  cities  foood  it  ad- 
vantageous to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metica 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  more  in  contact  mtb 
the  protecting  authority,  and  obtained  readier  ac« 
oess  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was  probably 
during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at 
Syracuse  in  413  b.c,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her 
position  as  a  mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with 
the  Euxine ;  which  we  afterwards  find  her  retain- 
ing, even  with  reduced  power,  in  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes. 
^r^'  How  strong  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens 

among  the  iQ  BospoFUS,  duriug  her  unimpaired  empire,  we 
ddM^Tder  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  Nymphaeum  (south 
Sllnlmpire  ^^  PantiUapsBum,  between  that  town  and  Theo- 
^^  '*  dosia)  was  among  her  tributary  towns,  and  paid  a 
wider  the    talent  annually  \     Not  until  the   misfortunes  qf 

Botporanic 

princef.  Athens  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  did  Nymphaeum  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bosporanic  princes ;  betrayed  (according  to  iBs- 
chines)  by  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Demo* 
sthenes,  the  Athenian  Gylon ;  who  however  pro- 
bably did  nothing  more  than  obey  a  necessity 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  fallen  condition  of 
Athens^.  We  thus  see  that  Nymphaeum,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained 
influential  Athenian  citizens,  engaged  in  the  corn- 

'  Harpokration  and  Photius,  y.  Nv/i^atov — ^from  the  V^^i<r/iara  colv 
lected  by  Kratenia.  Compare  Boeokh^  in  the  second  edition  of  hia 
Staatahauahaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p,  658. 

'  .&chine«  adv.  Ktenph.  p.  78.  c.  57.  See  my  laat  preceding  Vol.  Xl* 
Ch.  Izxxvii.  p.  369. 
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trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  at  Kepi — probably  other  Athenians  of  Nym» 
phseum  were  rewarded  also — by  the  Bosporanic 
prince ;  who  did  not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such 
an  acquisition.  We  find  also  other  instances,-^ 
both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside  with 
the  prince  Satyrus, — and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who, 
already  in  correspondence  and  friendship  with  va« 
rious  individual  Athenians,  consign  their  sons  to  be 
initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and  refinements 
of  Athens  \  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence 
and  intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial 
greatness,  with  Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  Alliance 
relations  with  Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  procaigood 
authorised  representatives  there  to  enforce  his  re-  bet^n 
quests,  which  met  with  very  great  attention^.     He  LeS^, 
treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  ^^aac. 
equity  and  even  favour,  granting  to  them  a  pre**  ni«°«-  im- 

■*.  ^  -  ,  *  munides  of 

ference  in  the  export  of  com  when  there  was  not  trade 
enough  for  alP.     His  son  licukon  not  only  con*>  ^^^ 


^  Lyiia8,proMantitheo,Or.ivi.t.4;  Iiokntet(TrapeEitie.)>Or.xvii.t.6. 
The  young  man,  wbose  case  Xtokratea  leta  forth,  was  lent  to  Athena  by 
his  father  Sopsus,  a  rich  Pontic  Gh-eek  (s.  52)  much  in  the  confidence 
of  Satjrrus.  Sopseus  furnished  his  son  with  two  ship-loads  of  com,  and 
with  money  besides — and  then  despatched  him  to  Athena  Afia  tus^ 
iimopiav  Koi  Kara  ^ecapiov. 

'  Isokrates,  Trapez.  s.  5,  6.  Sopieus,  father  of  this  pleader,  had  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Satyrus  in  the  Pontus,  and  had  been  arrested; 
upon  which  Satyrus  sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  property  of  the  son, 
to  order  him  home, — and  if  he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  him  up — cViar/XXct  bi  roU  Mdht  iinbrjfiova'tv  cV  rov  Il6vrov 
rd  T€  xp^H^Ta  trap  €fjiov  KOfxiaatrOcUy  &c. 

'  Isokrates,  Trapezit.  s.  71*  Demosthenes  alio  recogniiei  faTOurt 
from  Satyrus — koi  avrht  (Leukon)  ital  ol  wp6yopoi,  ke,  (adv.  L«ptin. 
p.  467). 
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tinned  the  preference  to  Athenian  exporting  ships, 
but  also  granted  to  them  remission  of  the  export 
duty  (of  one-thirtieth  part),  which  he  exacted  from 
all  other  traders.  Such  an  exemption  is  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  an  annual  present  of  13,000 
medimni  of  corn  (the  medimnus  being  about  1^ 
bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  corn  brought  from 
Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000 
medimni\  It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that  such  a 
premium  must  have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
porting trade  into  the  hands  of  Athenian  mer- 
chants. The  Athenians  requited  this  favour  by 
public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  conferring 
upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  with  immu- 
nity from  all  the  regular  burthens  attaching  to 
property  at  Athens.  There  was  lying  in  that  city 
money  belonging  to  Leukon^;  who  was  therefore 
open  (under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  con- 
ditional summons  for  exchange  of  properties,  tech- 
nically termed  Antidosis.  In  his  time,  moreover, 
the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been 
farther  extended ;  for  we  learn  that  he  established 
an  export  from  Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantika- 
pseum.  His  successor  Parisades  L  continuing  to 
Athenian  exporters  of  corn  the  same  privilege  of 
immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens 
still  higher  honours  than  Leukon;  for  we  learn 
that  his  statue,  together  with  those  of  two  relatives, 
was  erected  in  the  agora,  on  the  motion  of  Demo- 
sthenes^.   The  connexion  of  Bosporus  with  Athens 

'  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.,  p.  467. 
'  Demosth.  adv.  Leptm.,  p.  469. 
"  Demosth.  adv.  Phonnion.,  p.  917 ;  Deuiarchus  adv.  Demosth.,  p.  34. 
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was  durable  as  well  as  intimate;  its  corn-trade 
being  of  high  importance  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people.  Every  Athenian  exporter  was  bound  by 
law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the  first  instance  to 
Athens.  The  freighting  and  navigating  of  ships 
for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of 
money  by  rich  capitalists  (citizens  and  metics) 
upon  interest  and  conditions  enforced  by  the  Athe- 
nian judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equi* 
table  treatment,  not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings 
of  Bosporus — when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudu- 
lent and  extortionate  behaviour  of  Kleomenes,  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyp- 
tian corn\ 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bos-  PoiiUcti 
porus  was    somewhat  peculiar.      The    hereditary  the  Greeks 
princes  (above  enumerated),  who  ruled  them  sub-  ^Ith^^**™ 
stantially  as  despots,  assumed  no  other  title  (in  l^^^ 
respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Archon.    They  |J*?^^^** 
paid  tribute  to  the  powerful  Scythian  tribes  who  their  em- 
bounded  them  on  the  European  side,  and  even  ^b^He 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  across  the  ^'**^ 
narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  Theodosia 
northward  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  as  a  protection 
against  incursions^.   Their  dominion  did  not  extend 
farther  west  than  Theodosia ;  this  ditch  was  their 

The  name  stands  Berisades  as  printed  in  the  oration ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  Parisades  is  the  person  designated.  See  Boeckh,  Introd.  ad  Inscr. 
No.  2056,  p.  92. 

Deinarchus  avers,  that  Demosthenes  received  an  annual  present  of 
1000  modii  of  com  from  Bosporus. 

'  Demosthen.  adv.  Dionysodor.  p.  1285. 

«  Strabo,vii.  p.  310,  311. 
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extreme  weBtem  boundary ;  and  even  for  the  land 
within  it,  they  paid  tribute.     But  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  they  were  lords  paramount  for  a 
considerable  distance,  over  the   feebler  and  less 
warlike  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name 
of  MaeotGe  or  MaeStae — the  Sindi,  Toreti,  Dandarii, 
ThatdSy  &c.     Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Pari-* 
sades  L  record  him  as  King  of  these  various  bar- 
baric tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and  Theo- 
dosia\     His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Kimmerian  Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and 
Thracian  mercenariesi  was  of  considerable  (though 
to  us  unknown)  extent^  reaching  to  somewhere  near 
the  borders  of  Caucasus^ 
M.  810-         Parisades  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Saty- 
Famiir       i^s»  Prytanis,  and  Eumelus.     Satyrus,  as  the  eldest, 
^ooff  the    succeeded ;  but  Eumelus  claimed  the  crown,  sought 
■jjj^^c   aid  without,  and  prevailed  on  various  neighbours 
wmrbe.       — amoug  them  a  powerful  Thracian  king  named 
SAtyrufuid  Ariophames — to  espouse  his  cause.     At  the  head 
&Mh^  of  an  army  said  to  consist  of  20,000  horse  and 


Satyrui  II. 


>  See  Inscript.  Nob.  2117, 3118,2119,  iu  Boeekh^s  Collection,  p.  156. 
In  the  MemorabiliR  of  Xenophon  (ii.  1,  10),  Sokrates  cites  the  Scj* 
thians  as  an  example  of  ruling  people,  and  the  Maeotse  as  an  example 
of  subjects.  Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of  the  Bosporanic 
QrttkBf  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Scythians,  but  ruled  over  the  MttoUt. 
The  name  MtBottt  seems  confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Palus  Msotis ;  while  the  Scythians  were  on  the  European  side  of  that 
sea.  Sokrates  and  the  Athenians  had  good  means  of  being  infbrmed 
about  the  situation  of  the  Bosporani  and  their  neighbours  on  both  sides. 
See  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  b.  ii.  p.  216. 

^  This  boundary  is  attested  in  another  Inscription  No.  2104,  of  the 
same  collection.  Inscription  No.  2103,  seems  to  indicate  Aroadiaa 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Leukon:  about  the  mercenaries,  tee 
Diodor.  xx.  22. 

Parisades  I.  is  said  to  have  been  worshiped  as  a  God,  after  his  death 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  310). 
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22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched  to  attack  the 
territories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000  Thracians 
of  his  own,  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Scythian  allies— 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  pro- 
visions in  waggons.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
compelling  Eumelus  and  Ariopharnes  to  retreat 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence  of  the  latter, 
near  the  river  Thapsis  ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock, 
so  as  to  be  very  diiBicult  of  approach.  Satyrus^ 
having  first  plundered  the  country  around,  which 
supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners  and  cattle,  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  im- 
practicable position.  But  though  he^  and  Meniskus 
his  general  of  mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  even  carried  some  of  the  outworks,  they 
were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  Satyrus, 
exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — after  a 
reign  of  nine  months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege, 
withdrew  the  army  to  Qargaza;  from  whence  he 
conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pantikapeeum  \ 

^  Diodor.  xz.  24.  The  scene  of  these  military  operations  (as  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  make  it  out  from  the  brief  and  superficial  narratiti 
of  Diodorus),  seems  to  have  been  on  the  European  side  of  Botpo- 
rus;  somewhere  between  the  Borysthenes  ryrer  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Perekop,  in  the  territory  called  by  Herodotus  Hyheti,  This  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  which  I  think  more  probable  than  that  of  Boeckb,  who 
supposes  the  operations  to  have  occurred  on  the  Asiatic  territory  of 
Bosporus.  8b  fiEff  I  concur  with  Niebuhr ;  but  his  reasons  for  placing 
Dromichsetes  king  of  the  GetsB  (the  victoNr  oyer  Lysimachus),  east  of 
the  Borysthenes,  are  noway  satisfactory. 

Compare  Niebuhr's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Skythen,  &«•  (ill  his 
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B.0. 809.  Prytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  oflfer of  par- 
hltSrwn  ^^^^^^  tendered  by  Eumelus,  assumed  the  sceptre, 
Prjunii      and  marched  forth  to  continue  the  struggle.  But  the 

and  Eu«  ^^ 

meiof^  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  Eumelus ; 
Bttin^iui—  who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted 
1;%^*^  '**•  his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the 
children,     igthmus  ucar  the  Palus  Maeotis,  that  he  was  forced 

and  Qienda  ' 

ofbii  to  capitulate  and  resign  his  pretensions.  Eumelus 
entered  Pantikapaeum  as  conqueror.  Nevertheless, 
the  defeated  Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  co- 
venant, made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown ; 
wherein  he  was  again  baflled,  forced  to  escape  to 
KSpi,  and  there  slain.  To  assure  himself  of  the 
throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  the  wives  and  children 
of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis— 
together  with  all  their  principal  friends.  One  youth 
alone — Parisades,  son  of  Satyrus — escaped  and 
found  protection  with  the  Scythian  prince  Agarus. 
Hi!  reign  EumcIus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals ;  yet  his 
^^hu  recent  cruelties  had  occasioned  wrath  and  disgust 
2^^  among  the  Bosporanic  citizens.  He  convoked 
them  in  assembly,  to  excuse  his  past  conduct,  and 
promised  good  government  for  the  future ;  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  to  them  their  full  civic 
constitution,  with  such  privileges  and  immunities 

Klcine  Schriften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the  Sarmatian 
Inscriptions,  Corp.  Ins.  Gr»c.  part  zi.  p.  83-103. 

The  mention  by  Dio^orus  of  a  wooden  fortress,  surrounded  by 
morass  and  forest,  is  curious,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  deseription 
in  Herodotus  (iy.  108)  of  the  city  of  the  Budini.  This  habit,  of  build- 
ing towns  and  fortifications  of  wood,  prevailed  among  the  Slavonic  po- 
pulation in  Russia  and  Poland  until  far  down  in  the  middle  ages.  See 
Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik,  Slavische  Alterthiimer,  in  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  192 ;  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen 
im  Skythenlande,  p.  91. 
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as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct 
taxation  \  Such  assurances,  combined  probably  with 
an  imposing  mercenary  force,  appeased  or  at  least 
silenced  the  prevailing  disaffection.     Eumelus  kept 
his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a  mild  and 
popular  spirit.     While  thus  rendering  himself  ac- 
ceptable at    home,   he    maintained    an    energetic 
.foreign  policy,  and  made  several  conquests  among 
the  surrounding  tribes.     He  constituted  himself  a 
sort  of  protector  of  the  Euxine,  repressing  the 
piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achaei  (among  the 
Caucasian  mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the 
Tauri  in  the  Chersonesus  (Crimea)  ;  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Byzantines,  Sinopians,  and  other 
Pontic   Greeks.      He   received  a   portion   of  the 
fugitives  from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  provided  for  them  a  settlement  in  his 
dominions.   Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement, when  an  accident  terminated  his  life, 
after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years.    In  re- 
turning from  Scythia  to  Pantikapaeum,  in  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent 
upon  it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.     Per- 
ceiving that  they  were  carrying  him  towards  a  preci- 
pice, he  tried  to  jump  out;  but  his  sword  becoming 
entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot^. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who 
reigned  twenty  years    (304-284  b.c.)  ;   afterwards 
came  the  son  of  Spartokus,  Parisades  II. ;  with 
whose  name  our  information  breaks  off  ^. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  24.  '  Diodor.  zx.  25. 

'  Diodor.  xz.  100.  Spartokus  IV.— '1011  of  Eumelus — is  recoguized  in 

VOL.  XII.  2  u 
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Decline  of        This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidas,  tbongh  they  ruled 
n^ie  dj^   the  Greeks  of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a 
2^J2;^*"  foreign  mercenary  force — ^yet  seem  to  have  exer- 
hH^li     ^*^^  power  with  equity  and  moderation  \     Had 
M^ri-       Eumelus  lived,  he  might  probably  have  established 
an  extensive  empire  over  the  barbaric  tribes  on  all 
sides  of  him.     But  empire  over  such  subjects  was 
seldom  permanent ;   nor  did  his  successors   long 
maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.     We  have  no 
means  of  following  their  fortunes  in  detail;  but 
we  know  that  about  a  century  b.c,  the  then  reign- 
ing prince,  Parisades  IV.,  found  himself  so  pressed 
and  squeezed  by  the  Scythians^,  that  he  was  forced 
(like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  in- 
dependence ;  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiUary  or  master, 
the  formidable  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus;  from 
whom  a  new  dynasty  of  Bosporanic  kings  began — 
subject  however,  after  no   long  interval,  to   the 
dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 
Monumenu      Thcsc  Mithddatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period; 

left  by  the      ,  ,  .  .  r    -n  i  <■         « 

spartokid  but  the  citics  of  BospoHis  under  the  Spartokid 
S!^"p^ru^—  princes,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  deserve  to  be 
tSS!iu**J!iiir  ranked  among  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  living 
(Ptmika.  Hellenic  world.  They  were  not  indeed  purely  Hel- 
paum).  lenic,  but  presented  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Scythian  or  Oriental  manners;  analogous  to  the 

one  Attic  Inicription  (No.  107)*  and  yariout  Bocpomiic  (No.  21 05, 
2106,  2120)  in  Boeckh's  Colleotion.  Paritadet  II.— M>n  of  Sputokut 
— ^ig  recognized  in  another  Bosporanic  Inscription,  No.  2107 — seemingly 
also  in  No.  2120  b. 

^  Strabo,  yii.  p.  310.  Deinarchus  however  caUs  Parisades,  Sfttymsy 
and  Gorgippus,  rovg  (xBiarovs  rvpdwovg  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  44). 

'  Strabo,  yii.  p.  310.  o6x  oUt  re  i>v  avrix^iw  vp6t  ro^  fiapPdpovf, 
^6po¥  irpoTTOftivovs  fi9l{n  Tcv  no6T€pop^  &c. 
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mixture  of  the  Hellenic  and  Libyan  elements  at 
Kyrdnd  with  its  Battiad  princes.  Among  the  facts 
attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of  these  Spartokid 
princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we  may 
number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral 
tumuli  near  Kertch  (Pantikapseum) ;  some  of  which 
have  been  recently  examined,  while  the  greater  part 
still  remain  unopened.  These  spacious  chambers 
of  stone — enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans), 
cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labour 
and  cost — have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  (gold, 
silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases, 
implements,  and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life 
and  ideas  of  the  Bosporanic  population.  **  The 
contents  of  the  tumuli  already  opened  are  so  multi- 
farious, that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantikapaeum 
alone,  we  might  become  acquainted  with  every  thing 
which  served  the  Greeks  either  for  necessary  use, 
or  for  the  decoration  of  domestic  life\''  Statues, 
reliefs,  and  frescoes  on  the  walls,  have  been  found, 
on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace,  and  often 
of  very  fine  execution;  besides  these,  numerous 
carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra 
cotta;  with  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings, 
drinking  cups,  &c.  of  precious  metal — several  with 
coloured  beads  attached*.    The  costumes,  equip- 

1  Neumann,  Die  HeUenen  im  Skythenknde,  p.  503. 

'  An  account  of  the  recent  disooyeries  near  Kertch  or  Pantikapcuni> 
will  be  found  in  Dubois  de  Montp^uT,  Voyage  dans  le  Gaucaae,  toI.  t. 
p.  135  seqq, ;  and  in  Neumann>  Die  HeQenen  im  Skythenlande,  pp.  463- 
533.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  pecuHaily  copious  and  instmctiTe ; 
relating  what  has  been  done  since  Dubois's  travels^  and  contaiuiag 
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menty  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a 
mixture  of  Hellenic  and  barbaric ;  moreover,  even 
the  profusion  of  gold  chains  and  other  precious 
ornaments,  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment  partially 
orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 

abundant  infonnation  deriyed  from  the  recent  memoirs  of  the  St.  Pe* 
tertburg  Literary  Societies. 

The  local  and  special  type,  which  shows  itself  so  much  on  these 
works  of  art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  not  brought  from 
other  Grecian  cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists  resident  at  Panti- 
kapaeum  (p.  507).  Two  marble  statues,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both 
larger  than  life,  exhumed  in  1850,  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  admira- 
tion (p.  491).  Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  B.C.  have  been 
found  in  several  (p.  494-495).  A  great  number  of  the  so-called  Etrus- 
can vases  have  also  been  discovered,  probably  Rubricated  from  a  spedes 
of  clay  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  figures  on  these  vases 
are  often  excellent,  mth  designs  and  scenes  of  every  description,  reli- 
gious, festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522).  Many  of  the  sarcophagi  are 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  in  wood,  ivory,  &c. ;  some  admirably 
executed  (p.  521). 

Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails,  and  has  long  prevailed,  among  the 
neighbouring  population,  that  these  tumuU  contain  hidden  treasures. 
One  of  the  most  striking  among  them — called  the  Kul-Obo — was  opened 
in  1830  by  the  Russian  authorities.  After  great  pains  and  trouble,  the 
means  of  entrance  were  discovered,  and  the  interior  diamber  was 
reached.  It  was  the  richest  that  had  ever  been  opened;  being  found  to 
contain  some  splendid  golden  ornaments,  as  well  as  many  other  relics. 
The  Russian  officers  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering 
it ;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  population  of  Kertch  was  so  inflamed  by  the 
report  of  the  expected  treasure  being  discovered,  that  they  forced  the 
guard,  broke  into  the  interior,  and  pillaged  most  of  the  contents  (p.  509). 
The  Russian  authorities  have  been  generally  anxious  for  the  preservation 
and  gradual  excavation  of  these  monuments,  but  have  had  to  contend 
against  repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the  {)art  of  the  people  near. 

Dubois  de  Mont])ereux  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  opening 
of  these  tumuli  near  Kertch— especially  of  the  Kul-Obo,  the  richest  oi 
all,  which  he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spartokid  kings, 
and  the  decorations  of  which  were  the  product  of  Hellenic  art  :— 

"  Si  Ton  a  enterr^  (he  observes)  un  roi  entour^  d'un  luxe  Scythique, 
ce  sont  des  Grecs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation  qui  ont  travailU  4  sea 
funerailles"  (Voyage  autour  du  Cancase,  pp.  195,  213,  227).  Pantika- 
pcum  and  Phanagoria  (he  says)  "  te  recoimoissent  de  loin  &  la  foule  de 
leurs  tumulus  "  (p.  137). 
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But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes 
clearly  out  of  the  Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  Pantikapseum  was  the  seat,  not  only 
of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of 
strenuous  and  well-directed  artistic  genius.  Such 
manifestations  of  the  refinements  of  Hellenism,  in 
this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — 
prior  to  its  days  of  subjection, — which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  history  to  present. 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Greece 
to  the  point  of  time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to 
my  First  Volume — the  close  of  the  generation 
contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 
whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian 
political  freedom  and  self-action,  but  also  the 
decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the  debasement 
of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  ex- 
cellence which  the  fourth  century  b.c.  had  seen 
exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes^  The  con-^ 
tents  of  this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too  clearly 
that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject   of  history  no 

^  How  marked  that  degradation  was,  may  be  seen  attested  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halikamassus,  De  Antiquis  Oratoribus,  pp.  445,  446,  Reiske — 
€P  yap  d^  Tois  irp6  rjyMV  ;(p<$yoiff  ^  ficy  apxcua  xal  if>iX6aoff>og  prpropuc^ 
7rpo7rTj\aKi{ofUtni  Koi  dcivur  vfipfis  vnopivovtra  icarcXvfro,  dp^afumf 
fA€U  diro  TTJs  *AXc^vdpov  tov  Mcuuliouos  riXevrrjs  fKjrvflv  Koi  palpal- 
vtaOai  kqt'  Skiyov,  cVl  de  rrjs  Ka$*  ^pds  rfXikias  piKpov  dcija'acra  th 
T€\os  rj<f>avl(rBat,  Compare  Dionys.  De  Composit.  Verbor.  p.  29,  30, 
Reisk. ;  and  WestermaDO,  Geschicbte  der  Griechiscben  Beredtsamkeit, 
s.  7^77. 
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longer  exists ;  for  one  fall  half  of  it  is  employed  in 
depicting  Alexander  and  bis  conquests — iyp^ow 

al\firirfiVf  Kparepw  finanapa  <^o/3oto^*— that  NoQ-Hel- 

lenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  possessions  the 
Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  bright- 
ness bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken,  and  half  their 
virtue  taken  away  by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emas- 
culation inflicted  (according  to  Homer)  upon  vie- 
tims  overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery^. 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and 
one  alone,  which  continued  to  flourish,  compara* 
tively  little  impaired,  under  the  preponderance  of 
the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we 
have  just  gone  tlirough,  this  spirit  was  embodied 
in  several  eminent  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
scarcely  adverted  to  in  this  history.  Among  these 
names,  indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar  grandeur, 
whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as 
well  as  to  philosophy ;  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens, 
companion  of  Sokrates  at  his  trial,  and  counsellor 
of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — Aristotle,  as  the  teacher 
of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  include 
in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers 
also,  and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative  charac- 
teristics ;  but  I  find  the  subject  far  too  vast  to  be 
compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume  would 
afibrd.  The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished 

*  Horn.  Eiad,  vi.  97. 

■  Horn.  Odyss.  xvii.  322.— 

ij/iurv  yap  r  dfi€rfj£  mroalinrrai  €lpvowa  Ztin 
mpos,  tHr  Sv  flip  tcarii  dovXiov  fjfiap  SXffaiv^ 
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thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  among  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them,  nor  yet  among  the  natural  expectations 
of  their  readers ;  but  is  reserved  for  the  special  histo- 
rian of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought 
my  history  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I 
hope  to  contribute  something  towards  supplying 
this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an 
account  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  ISSUS 

AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned, 
upon  the  evidence  accessible  to  us.  But  it  may  be  deteimined, 
within  a  few  miles  north  or  south ;  and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant—  the  general  features  of  the  locaUty,  as  well  as  the 
preliminary  movements  of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being 
clearly  conceived  and  represented.  The  annexed  Plan,  of  the 
country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the  debate  about  what 
is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space 
intervening  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
western  flank  of  Mount  Amanus — ^that  Alexander's  left  and  Da- 
rius's  right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively 
on  the  mountain — that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly 
from  the  rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march 
from  Myriandrus,  and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already 
passed  through  and  quitted — these  points  are  clearly  given,  and 
appear  to  me  not  open  to  question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus, 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  at  a  certain  distance  south  of 
Issus,  the  last  town  of  Kilikia  before  entering  Syria  (Arrian, 
ii.  7,  2) — es  T^iv  v<rT€paiav  irpovx^pti  (Darius  from  Issus)  krl 
Tov  trorafioy  roy  Tlfyapov — Ritter  erroneously  states  that  Issus 
was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls  the  Issus  river 
(Erdkunde,  Theil  iv.  Abth,  2.  p.  1797-1806).  We  know  also 
that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander 
passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative),  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  history,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  different 
opinions  of  various  geographers. 
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To  those  whom  he  has  cited>  may  he  added — Mr.  Ainsworth's 
Essay  on  the  Cilician  aud  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Greographical  Society  for  1837)^-'Mut£er8  Topographical 
Notes  on  the  third  hook  of  Quintus  Curtios — and  the  last  volume 
of  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  published  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  xxrii. 
p.  1 778  seqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town 
dose  to  the  sea — two  days*  march  from  the  river  Pyramiis,  and 
one  day's  march  northward  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates 
of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north-easteni  comer 
of  the  Gulf,  may  also  be  collected  from  Strabo.  who  reckons  the 
shortest  liue  across  Asia  Minor,  as  stretching  from  Sindpd  or 
Amisus  to  /mi/«— and  who  also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  sea  as 
having  its  northern  termination  at  Iuum  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677 ; 
xvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issus  has  been  differently 
determined  by  different  authors ;  Bennell  (Illustrations  of  the 
Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  42-48)  places  it  near  Oaeler  or 
Yusler ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  ixx  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Ar- 
rian.  It  is  evident  that,  in  Xenophon's  time,  this  pass  and  the 
road  of  march  through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea» 
**4md  that  the  obstructions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which 
he  calls  insurmountable  by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  crea- 
tion. But  when  Alexander  passed  no  walls  existed.  The  artificial 
obstructions  had  disappeared  during  the  seventy  years  between 
Xenophon  aud  Alexander ;  and  we  can  assign  a  probable  reason 
why.  In  Xenophon's  time,  JEolikia  was  occupied  by  the  native 
prince  Sycnnesis,  who,  though  tributary,  maintabed  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great  Eing»  and 
therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his  boundary 
towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's  time,  Kilikia  was  occupied, 
like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls,  be- 
tween two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  un- 
necessary ;  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  daring 
the  great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps 
against  the  revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (principally  carried  on 
from  Kilikia  as  a  base,  about  380  B.C.,  Diodor.  xv.  2) — as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  operations  against  the  Phenidan  towns  (Diodor. 
xvi.  42).     Hence  we  may  discern  »  reason  why  all  artificial 
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obstructions  may  have  been  swept  away  before  tbe  time  of  Alex- 
ander ;  leaving  only  tbe  natural  difficulties  of  tbe  neighbouring 
ground,  upon  wbicb  Xenopbon  bas  not  touched. 

Tbe  spot  still  retained  its  old  name — ''  Tbe  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria  " — even  after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with. 
But  Uiat  name,  in  Arrian's  description,  designates  a  difficult  and 
narrow  point  of  tbe  road  over  hills  and  rocks;  a  point  wbicb 
Major  Rennell  (Illustrations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  about 
a  mile  south  of  tbe  river  and  walls  described  by  Xenopbon. 
However  this  may  be,  tbe  precise  spot  designated  by  Xenopbon 
seems  probably  to  be  sought  about  seven  miles  north  of  Scande- 
roon,  near  tbe  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas' s  Pillars  (or  Sakal 
Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  Merkes, 
Mahersy,  or  Kara-^Ut  flows  across  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea. 
That  this  river  b  the  same  with  the  Kersus  of  Xenopbon,  is  the 
opinion  of  Rennell,  Ainsworth,  and  Miitzel ;  as  well  as  of  Colonel 
CaUier,  who  surveyed  tbe  country  when  accompanying  the  army 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  as  engineer  (cited  by  Hitter,  Erdk.  p.  1792). 
At  the  spot  here  mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the 
western  flank  of  Amanus  approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops 
with  unusual  steepness  towards  it.  Hence  the  road  now  followed 
does  not  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over 
a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  again  afterwards  to 
the  low  ground  skirting  the  sea.  Northward  of  Merkes,  the 
space  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  gradually  widens,  towards 
Fayas.  At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Bayas  occurs  the  river 
now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  considered,  I  think  with  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Darius  was  fought.  This  opinion  however  is  not  unanimous ; 
Kinneir  identifies  the  Merkes  with  the  Pinarus.  Moreover,  there 
are  several  different  streams  which  cross  tbe  space  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea.  Des  Monceaux  notices  six  streams  as  ha^ 
ving  been  crossed  between  the  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas ;  and 
Ave  more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mutsel  ad  Curtium, 
p.  105).  Which  among  these  is  the  Pinarus,  cannot  be  settled 
without  more  or  less  of  doubt. 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenopbon  and 
Arrian  in  the  above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called 
the  Amanian  Gates,  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing the  maritime  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
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gea — ^from  the  inland  passes,  which  crossed  over  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Arnanus  itself.  But  this  distinction  seems  not  nnifonnly 
observed  by  ancient  authors,  when  we  compare  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
Kallisthenes.  Strabo  uses  the  phrase,  Amanian  (rates,  twice  (xiv. 
p.  676 ;  xvi.  p.  751)  ;  in  both  cases  designating  a  maritime  pau, 
and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain, — yet  designating  one  maritime 
pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  another  in  the  second.  In 
ziv.  p.  676 — ^he  means  by  al  'Afiaylhts  wvXai,  the  spot  called  by 
modem  travellers  Demir  Kapu,  between  .^gse  and  lasus,  or  be- 
tween Mopsuestia  and  Issus ;  while  in  xvi.  751 — ^he  means  by  the 
same  words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Qztea  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issns.  In 
fact,  Strabo  seems  to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween Mount  Amanus  and  the  Gulf,  begmning  at  Demir  Kapu, 
and  ending  at  the  Gates  of  SLilikia  and  Syria — and  to  call  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  it  by  the  same  name — the  Amanian  Grates. 
But  he  does  not  use  this  last  phrase  to  designate  the  passage  over  or 
across  Mount  Amanus ;  neither  does  Arrian ;  who  in  describing  the 
march  of  Darius  from  Sochi  into  EJlikia,  says  (ii.  7>  1) — vwcp^- 
X<Jv  ^4  TO  opos  Aapecoff  to  Kara  ras  rvXar  tclb  ^Afiayucas  caXov- 
fjiivaSf  its  ^TT^  *'\(raov  wpoijye,  Kal  iyivero  Karoviv  'AXefaK^pov 
XaOuty,  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  read  vwepfiaXtir 
ras  irvXas — ^nor  can  I  think  that  the  words  mean,  as  the  trans- 
lator gives  them — "  transiit  Amanum,  eundo  per  Pylae  Jma- 
nicasJ'  The  words  rather  signify,  that  Darius  *' crossed  over 
the  mountain  where  it  adjoined  the  Amanian  Gates  " — L  e.  where 
it  adjoined  the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  lying  between 
those  two  extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Amanian 
Gates.  Arrian  employs  this  last  phrase  more  loosely  than  Strabo, 
yet  still  with  reference  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  oo/  over 
the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthenes  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by 
Polybius,  who  recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  1 7)  uses 
the  words  Amanian  Gates  to  signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius 
entered  KiUkia-— that  is,  the  passage  aver  the  mountain.  That 
which  Xenophon  and  Arrian  call  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria 
— and  which  Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gates — is  described  by  Poly- 
bius as  rh  trrtva,  Koi  ras  Xeyofiiras  iy  rj  KiXcr/^  irvXas. 

I  have  marked  on  the  Plan  the  pass  by  which  Darius  crossed 
Mount  Amanus,  as  it  stands  on  Kiepert's  Map,  and  on  Chesney's 
Map ;  in  the  line  from  Aintab  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  the 
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37th  parallel.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  this  most  have  been 
Darius' s  line  of  march,  because  he  came  down  immediately  upon 
Issus,  and  then  marched  forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he 
entered  Kilikia  by  the  pass  of  Beylan,  he  must  have  passed  the 
Pinarus  before  he  reached  Issus.  The  positive  grounds  for 
admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  37th  parallel,  are  indeed 
called  in  question  by  Mutzel  (ad  Curtium,  p.  102,  103),  and 
are  not  in  themselves  conclusive;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
This  pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  less  frequented  than  the 
maritime  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria, 
and  the  pass  of  Beylan  ;  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred 
both  by  the  Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 

Respecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  starts 
a  question,  substantially  to  this  effect :  "  Since  Alexander  intended 
to  march  through  the  pass  of  Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could  have  caused  him  to  go  to 
Myriandrus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and  out  of  his 
road  ? "  Dr.  Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in 
order  to  ehminate  it,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Williams,  which  places  Myriandrus  at  Bayas,  and  the  KiUko- 
Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Kapu ;  an  hypothesis  which  appears  to 
me  inadmissible  on  various  grounds,  and  against  which  Mr.  Ains« 
worth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates)  has  pro- 
duced several  very  forcible  objections. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall insists.  When  we  see  that  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
went  to  Myriandrus,  in  their  way  to  the  Pass  of  Beylan,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that,  whether  that  town  was  in  the  direct  line  or 
not,  it  was  at  least  in  the  utual  road  of  march — which  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  direct  Une.  But  to  waive  this  supposition, 
however — ^let  us  assume  that  there  existed  another  shorter  road 
leading  to  Beylan  without  passing  by  Myriandrus — there  would 
still  be  reason  enough  to  induce  Alexander  to  go  somewhat  out  of 
his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myriandrus.  For  it  was  an  important 
object  with  him  to  secure  the  sea-ports  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  a 
possible  reverse.  Suppose  him  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat, — 
it  would  be  a  material  assbtance  to  his  retreat,  to  have  assured 
himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  as  well  as  the  other  sea-ports. 
In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  careful  to 
make  sure  of  the  Phenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  marches 
into  the  interior  to  attack  Darius  at  Arbela. 
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Farther,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darina,  had  nothmg  to 
gain  by  haste,  and  nothing  to  loae  by  coming  up  to  Sochi  three 
days  later.  He  knew  that  the  enormous  Persian  host  would  not 
try  to  escape ;  it  would  either  await  him  at  Sochi,  or  else  advance 
into  Kilikia  to  attack  him  there.  The  longer  he  tarried,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  do  the  latter,  which  was  what  he  de- 
sired. He  had  nothing  to  lose  therefore  in  any  way,  and  some 
chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his  march  to  Sochi  for  as  long  a 
time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus.  There  is  no  more 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myriandms^ 
than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line 
of  advance)  to  Soli  and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Rennell  (p.  56 )  and  others  think),  that 
the  site  of  Myriandrus  is  now  some  distance  inland ;  that  there 
has  been  an  accretion  of  new  land  and  morass  on  the  coast. 

The  modem  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  *AXe{ay- 
ipeta  Kar  "laaoy,  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  him- 
self) in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Issus.  According  to 
Kitter  (p.  1791),  "  Alexander  had  the  great  idea  of  establishing 
there  an  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at 
the  other  Alexandria  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt.''  The 
importance  of  the  site  of  Scanderoon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatfy 
exaggerated.  I  know  no  proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idea 
which  Bitter  ascribes  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  successors 
had  no  such  idea ;  because  they  founded  the  great  cities  of  An- 
tioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the  course 
of  trade  up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from 
Scanderoon.  This  latter  town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the 
harbour  of  Aleppo ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of  Uttle  consequence  in  anti- 
quity, while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Seleukeia 
among  the  first :  see  Bitter,  p.  1152. 
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pedition of  Demosthenes  against,  vi.  401 
*eq, 

jEtolian  genealogy,  i.  193. 

jEtoUans,  ii.  388  ;  rude  condition  of,  ii.  392 ; 
immigration  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  ii.  438 
9€q, ;  and  Akamanians,  iii.  554 ;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians  under  Eurylochus  attack  Nau- 
paktus,  xi.  407 ;  contest  and  pacification 
of,  with  Antipater,  xii.  447;  Kassander's 
attempts  to  check,  xii.  499. 

JEtolo-Eleiant  and  the  Olvmpic  games,  ii.  427. 

JEtChtt,  i.  140,  142 ;  and  Oxylus,  i.  209. 

>(^rica,  circumnavigation  of,  by  the  Phenicians, 
iii.  381  teq. ;  expedition  of  Agathokles  to, 
against  Carthage,  xii.  554  seq.^  601. 

Agamidti  and  Tropbonius,  i.  177. 

jigamemn^Hf  pre-eminence  of,  i.  211  teq,, 
221  teq.,  224 ;  and  Orestes  transferred  to 
Sparta,  i.  229  ;  and  the  Trojan  expedition, 
1.  392, 398. 

Agariat^  and  Megakles,  iii.  52. 

Agatiat,  ix.  205,  207  teq, 

jtgathoklet,  first  rise  of,  xii.  536 ;  distinction 
of,  in  the  Syracusan  expedition  to  Krotou, 
xii.  537 ;  retires  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  xii. 
538 ;  exploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  about 
B.C.  320,  xii.  538 ;  first  ascendency  of,  at 
Syracuse,  xii.  539;  his  readmission  to  Syra- 
cuse, xiL  540 ;  massacres  the  Syracusans, 
xii.  541  teq, ;  constituted  despot  of  Syra- 
cuse, xii.  543 ;  his  popular  manners,  and 
military  success,  xii.  544  teq.;  and  theAgri- 
gentines,  xii.  546,  548,  549 ;  and  Deino- 
krates,  xii.  550, 595, 603  teq, ;  massacre  at 
Gela  by,  xii.  551 ;  defeat  of,  at  the  Himera, 
xii,  552, 553 ;  expedition  of,  to  Africa,  xii. 
554  tea,,  601 ;  capture  of  Megalepolis  and 
Tun6a  by,xu.560;  victory  of,  over  Hanno 
and  Bomilkar,  xii.  562  teg, ;  operations  of, 
on  the  eMtem  cotat  of  Carthage,  xii.  567 
•eg, ;  mutiny  in  the  army  of,  at  TunBs,  xii. 
576 ;  in  Numidia,  xii.  577 ;  and  Ophelias, 


xii.  577, 583  teg. ;  capture  of  Uticabf ,  xiL 
590 ;  goes  from  Afriem  to  Sicilj,  b.c.  30&- 
305,  xii.  592, 594  ;  in  SicUy,  b.c.  306-305, 
xii.  594  teg. ;  returns  from  Sicily  to  Africa, 
vrhere  he  is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians, 
xii.  597 ;  deserts  his  army  at  Tunes,  and 
they  capitulate,  xii.  599,  600  ;  barbarities 
of,  at  Egesta  and  Syracuse,  after  his  African 
expedition,  xii. 602;  operationsof,  in  Lipa- 
rse,  Italy,  and  Korkyra,  xii.  606 ;  last  pro- 
jects  and  death  of,  xii.  607  teg. ;  genias 
and  character  of,  xii.  609  teg. 

Agave  and  Pentheus,  i.  355  teg, 

Aghna,  Macedonian,  xii.  86. 

Agin,  the  satyric  drama,  xii.  398, 399  ■.  1. 

Agen6r  and  his  oflfspring.  i.  350. 

AgetandtHdat,  viii.  91,  96 1^^. 

Agetilaut,  character  of,  ix.  336,  342,  387; 
nomination  of,  as  king,  ix.  338  teg. ;  po- 
pular conduct  and  partisanship  of,  ix.  341 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Asia,  b.c.  397,ix.  355  teq.; 
humiliation  of  Lysander  by,  ix,  359  Mf.; 
Tissaphcmes  breaks  the  tmce  with,  ix. 
362  ;  attacks  of,  on  the  satrapy  of  Phami- 
bazot,  ix.  363, 380  teg. ;  his  enrichnieot  of 
his  friends,  ix.  364 ;  humanity  of,  ix.  365 ; 
naked  exposure  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,  ix. 
367  teq. ;  at  Ephesus,  ix.  369 ;  Tictory  of, 
near  Sardis,  ix.  370 ;  negotiations  €i,  irith 
Tithraustes,  ix.  373;  appointed  to  com- 
mand at  sea  and  on  land,  ix.  374,  376; 
efforts  of,  to  augment  his  fleet,  ix.  380 ; 
and  Spithridates,  ix.  381 ;  and  Phama- 
bazus,  conference  between,  ix.  384  My.; 
large  preparations  and  recall  of,  from 
Asia,  ix.  388,  422;  429  teg,;  relations  of 
Sparta  with  her  neighbours  and  aUies  after 
the  accession  of,  ix.  395  ;  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Bceotia,  ix.  433 ;  Tictoiy  of, 
at  Koroneia,  ix.  435  teg. ;  and  Telen- 
tias,  captiu^  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  and  of  Lechasum  by,  ix.  470 
teg,;  capture  of  Peirseum  and  GSnod 
by,  ix.  476,  478  teg.;  and  the  Isth- 
mian festival,  ix.  477 ;  and  the  envoys 
from  Thebes,  ix.  481,  489;  and  the 
destruction  oif  the  Lacedaemonian  imra 
by  Iphikratcs,  ix.  482,  488 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Akarnania,  ix.  491 ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  ix.  535  teg. ;  miso-Theban 
sentiment  of,  x.  37,  45 ;  his  defence  of 
Phoebidas,  x.  84;  subju^tion  of  Phlios 
by,  x.  95  teg. ;  and  the  trial  of  Sphodiias, 
X.  136 ;  expeditions  of,  against  Thebet, 
X.  171  teg. ;  and  Epaminondas,  at  the  con- 
gress at  Sparta,  b.c  371,  x.  230;  and  the 
re-estabUshment  of  Mantinea,  x.  279  acf.; 
feeling  against,  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  x. 
282;  march  of,  against  Mantinea,  z.  287 
teg,;  vigihint  defence  of  Spartm  by, 
against  Epaminondas,  x.  302,  453 ;  in 
Asia,  B.C.  366,  x.  402,  405 ;  in  Egypt,  z. 
498  teg, ;  and  the  independence  of  M^ 
sene,  z.  495 ;  death  and  character  of,  z. 
500  fe^. 

AgetipoUtf  ix.  493 99g.\  x«  47ie^*»  91|  95. 
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AgHm  and  Aristo,  iv.  440. 

Agi»  IL^  invasion  of  Attica  by,  b.c.  425,  vi. 
424 ;  advance  of,  to  Lenktra,  b.c.  419,  vii. 
88 ;  invasion  of  Argos  by,  vii.  95  9eq,  \  re- 
tirement of,  from  Argos,  vii.  99  9eq, ;  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  106 
9eq,\  invasion  of  Attica  by,  vii.  395,  487  ; 
movements  of,  after  the  Atlienian  disaster 
in  Sicily,  vii.  501 ;  applications  from 
Euboea  and  Lesbos  to,  b.c.  413,  vii.  502 ; 
overtures  of  peace  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  viii.  60  ;  repulse  of,  by  Thrasyllus,  viii. 
173;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
Athens,  viii.  205  ;  invasions  of  Klis  by, 
ix.  312  9tq. ;  death  of,  ix.  335. 

Affit  ULy  ii.  538  seq, ;  xii.  172,  378  Meq. 

Agitturiofif  v.  160  n, 

Agnoniiietf  xii.  473. 

Affonei  and  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  70. 

Agora,  Homeric,  uMfl  seq. ;  and  Boule,  ii. 
104. 

Agoralut,  viii.  320, 327. 

Agrigentine  generals,  accusation  and  death 
of,  X.  591. 

AgrigeHiinetf  and  Agathokles,  xii^fO,  548, 
574;  dpfeatof,byLeptincsand  Donophilus, 
xii.  594  ;  defeat  of,  by  Leptines,  xii.  597. 

Agrigentum,  in.  490;  Phalaris  of,  iv.  511, 
v.  276 ;  and  Syracuse,  before,  b.c  500,  v. 
276  ;  prisoners  sent  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  v.  304 ;  and  Syracuse,  b.c.  446, 
vii.  171  ;  after  the  Thcronian  dynasty, 
vii.  173,  174;  and  Hannibars  capture 
of  Selinus,  x.  564 ;  defensive  prepara- 
tions at,  agaiust^^nnibal  and  Imilkon, 
X.  584 ;  strenf^^pirealth,  and  popu- 
lation of,  B.C.  40oPr.  585  Meq, ;  blockade 
and  capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
X.  588  seq, ;  complaints  against  the 
Syracusan  generals  at,  x.  591,  597, 
600  9eq.\  declaration  of,  against  Diouy- 
sius,  xi.  8 ;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  coloni- 
zation of,  xi.  264 ;  siege  of,  by  Agathokles, 
xii.  549. 

^^l/!a,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,xi.  34. 

Aggriumy  Dionysius  and  Magon  at,  xi.  10. 

Agyrrkius,  ix.  511. 

AJax,  son  of  Telamon,  i.  259,  407. 

AJax,  son  of  Oileus,  i.  201,  413,  420. 

Akanthua,  iv.  33 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  59  ; 
induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt  from  Athens, 
vi.  546  teq. ;  speech  of  Brasidas  at,  ix.  266 
»eq. ;  opi>osition  of,  to  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, X.  71  seq.f  78. 

Akaman  and  Amphoterus,  i.  381. 

Akamania,  Demosthenes  in,  b.c.  426,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against,  ix. 
491. 

Akarrumiani,  ii.  391  teq,,  iii.  552  t^^.;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  vi.  163;  under 
Demosthenes  save  Naupaktus,  vi.  408 ;  and 
Amphilochians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the 
Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 

Akaalui,  wife  of,  and  P^leos,  i.  157. 

Aketmet,  crossed  by  Alexander,  xii.  309. 

Akrm  in  Sicily,  iiL  490. 
VOL.  xn. 


Akragat,  iii.  491. 

Akritius,  DanaS  and  Perseus,  i.  123  teq. 

Akrolatus,  xii.  546. 

AktaOn,  i.  354. 

Akte,  Brasidas  in,  vi.  575. 

AkuHlaut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  525. 

Alcssa,  foundation  of,  x.  652. 

Alalia,  Phoksan  colony  at,  iv.  276. 

Alazuneg,  iii.  323. 

Alcyone  and  Kuyx,  i.  185. 

Alvti'M,  ii.  12. 

Aleut,  i.  242. 

Alcxandftr  o/Macedon,  and  Greeks  at  Tempd, 
on  Xerxcs's  invasion,  v.  94 ;  embassy  of, 
to  Athens,  v.  204  Meq. ;  and  the  Athenians 
before  the  battle  of  IMataja,  v.  231. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Ilium,  i. 
440,  xii.  93 ;  successors  of,  and  Ilium,  i. 
441 ;  comparison  between  the  invasion  of, 
and  that  of  Xerxes,  v.  326 ;  birth  of,  xi. 
338  ;  at  the  battle  of  Chsroneia,  xL  690; 
quarrels  of,  with  his  father,  xi.  708,  xii.  5 ; 
accession  of,  xi.  714,  xii.  I,  9 ;  character, 
education,  and  early  political  action  of, 
xii.  3  teq. ;  uncertain  position  of,  during 
the  last  year  of  Philip,  xii.  6 ;  Amyntas 
put  to  death  by,  xii.  ]  0 ;  march  of, 
into  Greece,  n.c.  336,  xii.  15;  chosen 
Imperator  of  the  Greeks,  xii.  17;  conven* 
tion  at  Corinth  under,  b.c  336,  xii.  17 ; 
authority  claimed  by,  under  the  conven- 
tion at  Corinth,  xii.  20 ;  violations  of  the 
convention  at  Corinth  by,  xii.  21  teq. ; 
expedition  of,  into  Thrace,  xii.  29  teq,,  33 
n.  2 ;  embassy  of  Gauls  to,  xii.  35 ;  victories 
of,  over  Kleitus  and  the  lUyriana,  xii.  36 
teq, ;  revolt  of  Thebes  against,  xii.  39  teq, ; 
march  of,  from  Thrace  to  Thebes,  xii.  48 ; 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes  by,  xiL 
50  teq. ;  demands  the  surrender  of  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens,  xii.  59 ;  at 
Corinth,  b.c  335,  xiL64 ;  and  Diogene8,xii. 
64  ;  reconstitution  of  Bccotia  by,  xii.  65  ; 
Grecian  history  a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  xii. 
67 ;  connexion  of  his  Asiatic  conquests 
withGrecian  history,xii.  68, 242 te^.;  Pan- 
Hellenic  pretences  of,  xii.  69 ;  analogy  of 
his  relation  to  the  Greeks  with  those  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  xii.  69,  70  n. ;  military  endowments 
of,  xii.  71 ;  mihtary  changes  in  Greece 
during  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession 
of,  xii.  72  teq,\  uieasures  of,  before  going  to 
Asia,  xii.  90 ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont 
and  passage  to  Asia,  xii.  93,  104  ;  anidogy 
of,  to  the  Greek  heroes,  xii.  95 ;  review 
of  his  army  in  Asia,  xii.  96 ;  Macedonian 
officers  of  his  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98; 
Greeks  in  his  service  in  Asia,  xii.  99 ; 
defensive  preparations  of  Darius  against, 
xii.  102 ;  victory  of,  at  the  Granikns, 
xii.  108  teq, ;  submission  of  the  Asiatics 
to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Qranikui,  xii. 
119;  and  Mithrines,  xii.  120,  280;  cap- 
ture  of  Ephesus  by,  xii  121;  capture 
of  Miletus  by,  xii.  123  teq. ;  debate  of, 
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with  Parmenio  at  Miletus,  xii.  124;  cJis-   I 
bands  his  fleet,  xii.  126 ;  capture  of  Hali- 
karnassus  by,  xiL  127  ieg.\  conquest  of 
Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  by,  xii.  134 ; 
at  Kdsense,  xii.  136;  cuts  tbe  Gordian 
knot,  xii.   140;   refuses  to  liberate  the 
Atheniaos  captured  at  the  Granikus,  xii. 
141 ;  subjngation  of  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia  by,  xii.  149 ;  passes  Mount  Tau- 
rus and  enters  Tarsus,  xii.  150  aeq. ;  opera- 
tions of,  in  Kilikia,  xii.  153 ;  march  of,  from 
Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  xii.  154 ;  return  of, 
from    Myriandrus,   xiL    159;  victory  of, 
at    Iscus',  xii.    159  »eq.;    his  courteous 
treatment  of  Darius's  mother,  wife    and 
family,    xii.     167,   208;    lus    treatment 
d  Greeks  taken  at  Damascus,  xii.  174; 
in  Phoenicia,  xii.  175  «^.,  203;  his  cor- 
respondence with   Darius,  xii.   176,190; 
aiege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by,  xii.  1 79  8^. ; 
surrender  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  xii. 
186;  his  march  towards  Egypt,  xii.  191, 
193,  197 ;  siege  and  capture  of  Gaza  by, 
xii.  193  f^^. ;  his  cruelty  to  Datis,  xii. 
196  ;  in  Egypt,  xii.  198  teg. ;  crosses  the 
Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  xii.  204 ;  fords  the 
Ti^s,  xii.  205  ;  continence  of,  xii.  208  n. ; 
Tictory  of,atArbeIa,  xii.  210  teq. ;  surrender 
of  Susa  and  Babylon  to,  xii.  228 ;  his  march 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  xii.  231  s^q. ;  at 
Peraepolis,  xii.  234  teg.\  subjugation  of 
Penis  by,  xii.  240 ;  at  Ekbatana,  xii.  245, 
331  teg. ;  sends  home  the  Thessaliancavaliy, 
xii  246  ;  pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  xii. 
247  9eq. ;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  alive,  xii.  252 ;  Asiatizing  tendencies 
of,  xii.  254,  290,  359 ;  at  Hekatompylus, 
xii.  254  ;  in  llyrkania,  xii.  255  ;  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  and  en- 
voys with  Darius,  xii.  255,  256 ;  in  Aria 
and  Drangiana,  xii.  257  seq.,  270;  Par- 
menio and  Philotas  put  to  death  by,  xii. 
258  ff^.;  inGedrosia,  xii.  270,  317;  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  bv,  xii. 
271;    in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  xii'.  272 
»eq. ;  and  Bessus,  xii.  273,  279 ;  massacre 
of  the  Branchidae  by,  xii.  274  teq. ;  at 
Marakanda,  xii.  276,'  280  teq. ;  and  the 
Scythians,  xii.  278,  288 ;   Kleitus  killed 
by,  xii.  281  teq,,  288,  291  teg.,  300  teq. ; 
capture  of  the  Sogdian  rock  and  the  rock 
of  Chori^nes  by,  xii.  289;  and  Roxana, 
xii.  289, 290 ;  and  Kallisthcnes,  conspiracy 
of  royal  pages  against,  xii.  298;  reduces  the 
country  between  Hindoo  Koosh  and  tbe 
Indus,  xii.  303  teq. ;  crosses  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspcs,  and  defeats  Poms,  xii.  306 
§eq.,  308  n.  1  &  2;  conquests  of,  in  the  Pun- 
jab, xii.  306  teq. ;  refusal  of  his  army  to 
march  farther,  xii.  311;  vovage  of,  down 
the  Hydaspes  and  the   Indus,  xii.  314 ; 
wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  xii.  315  ; 
poata  on  the  Indus  established  by,  xii.  316 ; 
his  bacchanalian  procession  through  Kar- 
mania,  xii.  31 8 ;  and  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  tbe 
Qmt,  xii.  319 ;  Mtnps  of,  xii.  321  ttg. ; 


discontents  and  mutiny  of  hia  Macedo- 
nian soldiers,  xii.  324  teg. ;  Asiatic  levies 
of,  xii.  326  ;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
up  the  Tigris  to  Opis,  xii.  326 ;  partial  dis- 
banding of  his  Macedonian  aoldiera  by,  xii. 
329 ;  preparations  of,  for  the  conquest  and 
circumnavigation  of  Asia,  xii.  330, 336 ;  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  Hephestion,  xii.  332, 
341 ;  extermination  of  the  Kossei  by,  xii 
334  ;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  xii.  334  teg. ; 
numerous  embassies  to,  b.c.  323,  xiL  Zi4 ; 
his  sail  on  the  Euphrates,  xii.  337  ;  his  in- 
corporation of  Persians  in  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  xii.  338 ;  his  despatch  to  Kleo- 
menes,  xii.  340 ;  forebodings  and  suspicion 
of,  at  Babylon,  xii.  341,  342  n.  2;  illness 
and  death  of,  xii.  342  teg. ;  rumoured  poi- 
soning of,  xii.  345  n. ;  sentiments  exdted 
by  the  career  and  d^th  of,  xii.  346  teg. ; 
probable  achieveme^  of,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  xii.  349  teg. ;  character  of,  as  a 
ruler,  xii.  352  teg. ;  absence  of  nationality 
in, xii.  355 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  his  chances, 
if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xiL  350 ; 
unri^^d  excellence  of,  as  a  military  man, 
xii.  3^;  not  the  intentional  diffuser  of 
Hellenic  culture,  xii.  357  teg. ;  cities 
founded  in  Asia  by,  xii.  360 ;  Asia  not 
Hellenized  by,  xiL  362;  increased  inter- 
communication produced  by  the  conquests 
of,  xii.  366  teg.;  his  interest  in  science 
and  literature,  xiL  369 ;  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian world  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
xiL  370;  possibility  of  emancipating  Greece 
during  his  earlier  Jaatic  campaigns,  xiL 
371 ;  his  rescript^Hking  the  recall  of 
Grecian  exiles,  xiiT^r6  teg. ;  his  fismily 
and  generals,  after  his  death,  xii.  429  te^. ; 
partition  of  the  empire  of,  xii.  430,  454 ; 
list  of  projects  entertained  by,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  xii.  431. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  xii. 
449,  459,  461,  493,  495,  501. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii.  469, 
494,  497,  499. 

Alexander,  son  of  Kassander,  xii.  525. 

Alexander,\i\i\%  of  the  Molossian8,xii.533  ttq, 

Alexander f  son  of  Amyntas,  x.  340,  341. 

Alexander  ofEpirut,  marriage  of,  xi.  710. 

Alexander,  the  Lyukestian,  xi.  713  tf^. 

Alexander  qf  Phera,  x.  339,  340 ;  expedi- 
tions of  Pelopidas  against,  x.  340, 360, 415, 
420  teg.,  423  n.  3 ;  seizure  of  Pelopidas  and 
Ismenias  by,  x.  387  teg. ;  release  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Ismenias  by,  x.  390 ;  anbdoed 
by  the  Thebans,  x.423  teg. ;  naval  hostili- 
ties of,  against  Athens,  x.  509 ;  crueltiea 
and  assassination  of,  xL  287  teg, 

Ateiandreia  Troat,  i.  441. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  xii.  1 98 ;  ad  Cancatum, 
xii.  271  ;  in  Ariis,  and  in  Arachosia,  xii« 
271  n. ;  ad  Jaxartera,  xii.  277,  278. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  tlie  return  of 
the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad,  ii« 
409. 

Akxiklit,  viU.  87,  91,  93. 
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JlAaui,  Herodotus's  misttke  about,  iii.  208 
M. ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iii.  269 ;  oppo- 
sition of,  to  Pittakus,  iii.  270,  iv.  120  seg, ; 
collected  works  of,  iv.  121  n.  4;  subject- 
ive cliaractcr  of  his  poetry,  i.  490. 

Alkamtnii,  son  of  Teleklus,  ii.  565. 

Alkamenes,  appointment  of,  to  go  to  Lesbos, 
TiL  502 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  vu,  508. 

AiketiU  and  Admetus,  i.  155  seg. 

AUeetat,  x.  188, 199  n.,  208,  xi.  33. 

Alkibiadetf  reputed  oration   of   Andokid^ 
against,  iv.  202  n.  3,  vi.  9  n.  2 ;  alleged 
duplication  of  the  tribute-money  of  Athe- 
nian allies  by,  vi.  9  n.  2;  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,  vi.  541 ;  education  and  charac- 
ter of,  vii.  42  teg.;  and  Sokrates,  vii.  47 
te^. ;    conflicting    sentiments  entertained 
towards,    vii.    55;    attempts   of,  to   re- 
vive his  family  tie  with  Sparta,  vii.  57 ; 
early  politics  ofAi.  56 ;  adoption  of  anti- 
Laconian  politicly,  vii.  58  ;  attempt  of, 
to  ally  Argos  with  Athens,  b.c.  420,  vii. 
58  ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedsemonian  en- 
voys, vii.  61  seg. ;  display  of,  at  the  Olympic 
festival,  vii.  72  seq.f  74  n. ;  in^^elopon- 
nesian  policy  of,  b.c.  419,  vii.  ^Heg, ;  ex- 
pedition of,  into  the  interior  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, B.C.  419,  vii.  86 ;  at  Argos,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  102,  and  b.c.  416,  vu.  138;  and  Ni. 
kias,  projected  contention  of  ostracism 
between,  vii.  144  teg. ;  his  support  of  the 
Egestasan  envoys  at  Athens,  b.c.  416,  vii. 
198 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  vii.  201, 
207  seg.j  218  seg. ;  attack  upon,  in  con- 
nexion with  thejU|tilation  of  the  Hennae, 
vii.  235»  239,  2M^L ;  the  Eleusinian  my- 
steries and,  vii.  zS^w^.,  282  teg.^  viii.  203  ; 
plan  of  action  in  Sicily  proposed  by,  vii. 
261;  at  Messene  in  Sicily,  vii.  264 ;  at  Ka- 
tana,  vii.  265 ;  recall  of,  to  take  his  trial, 
vii.  266,  286  teg. ;  escape  and  condemna- 
tion of,  vii.  288  teg.,  320  n.  2 ;  at  SparU, 
vii.  320  teg. ;    Lacedsemonians  persuaded 
by,    to    send    aid   to    Chios,  vii.    505; 
expedition  of,   to   Chios,  vii.   509   teg. ; 
revolt  of  Mil^us  from  Athens,  caused 
by,  vii.  516 ;  t)rder  from  Sparta  to  kill, 
viii.  2;  escape  of,  to  Tissaphernes,  viii. 
3 ;  advice  of,  to  Tissaphernes,  viii.  4  ;  acts 
as  interpreter  between  Tissaphernes  and 
the  Greeks,  viii.  6  teg. ;  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy of,  with  the  Athenian  officers  at 
Samos,  viii.  8  teg.;   counter-manoeuvres 
of,  against  Phrynichus,  viii.  16;  proposed 
restoration  of,  to  Athens,  viii.   16,    18 ; 
negotiations  of,  with  Peisander,  viii.  20, 
27  teg. ;    and  the  Athenian  democracy 
at  Saroos,  viii.  67 teg.,  71,7 Ateq. ;  atAspen- 
dus,  viii.  135 ;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  to 
Samos,  viii.  156 ;  arrival  of,  at  the  Helles- 
pont, from    Samos,  viii.  158;  arrest  of 
Tissaphem^  by,  viii.  161 ;  escape  of,  from 
Sardis,  vilL  162;  and  the  Athenian  fleet, 
at  the  Bospboms,  viii.  170;  attack  opon 
Chalkedon  by,  viiL  170 ;   occupation  of 
Chryiopolii  by,  viii.  171 ;  and  ThnayUuf, 


at  the  Hellespont,  viii.  176;  capture  of 
Chalkedon  by,  viii.  178  ;  and  Phamabazos, 
viii.  180;  proceedings  of,  in  Thrace  and 
Asia,  B.C.  407,  viii.  195 ;  return  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  407,  viii.  196  teg. ;  expedition 
of,  to  Asia,  B.C.  407,  viii.  206  teg. ;  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  armament  at  Samos  with, 
viii.  210 ;  accusations  against,  at  Athens, 
B.c.  407,  viii.  211;  alteration  of  senti- 
ment towards,  at  Athens,  b.o.  407,  viiL 
212  teg. ;  and  Nikias,  different  behaviour 
of  the  Athenians  towards,  viii.  215 ;  dis- 
missal of,  from  bis  command,  b.o.  407ff 
viii.  216 ;  at  i£gospotami,  viii.  295 ;  posi- 
tion and  views  of,  in  Asia,  after  the  battle 
of  iEgospotami,  viii.  426  teg.;  assassina- 
tion of,  viii.  427  teg.  \  character  of,  viii. 
430  teg. 

Alkidas,  vi.  321,  324  teg.,  368  teq. 

AlknutBn,  i.  381  teg. 

AlknuB6nidt,  curse,  trial  and  condemnation 
of,  iii.  113;  proceedings  of,  against  Hip- 
pias,  iv.  160 ;  rebuilding  of  Delphian  tem- 
ple by,  iv.  162 ;  false  imputation  of  trea- 
chery on,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv. 
482 ;  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  expolaion 
of,  vi.  132. 

Alkman,  iv.  104,  111,  114  fe^. 

AlkmM,  i.  126. 

AUegorical  interpretation  of  mythes,  L  662 
i^g.,  569,  584. 

AUegwy  rarely  admissible  in  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  mythes,  i.  2. 

Aldidt,  the,  i.  186. 

Alot,  sanguinary  rites  at,  i.  171. 

AUhaa  and  the  burning  brand,  L  198. 

Alihtemenfs,  founder  of  Rhodes,  iL  41. 

AUhamenSt  and  Katreus,  i.  306. 

AlyatiSt  and  Kyaxards,  iii.  313;  war  of, 
with  MilStus,  iii.  344  teq. ;  sacril^e  com- 
mitted by,  iii.  345 ;  long  reign,  dMth  and 
sepulchre  of,  iii.  346. 

Amaliheia,  the  horn  of,  i.  205. 

Amanut,  Mount, .  march  of  Darius  to,  iii. 
155. 

Amatit,  iii.  447  teq. ;  death  of,  iv.  296. 

Amatit  and  Polykrat^,  iv.  324. 

Amatirit,  xii.  633  teg. 

Amazont,  legend  of,  i.  286  teg, 

Ambrakia,  iii.  544,  546. 

Ambrakiott,  attack  of,  upon  Amphilochiaa 
Argos,  vi.  244 ;  attack  of,  upon  Akarmmia, 
vi.  261  teg. ;  projected  attack  of,  on  Am- 
philochian  Argos,  vi.  408 ;  defeat  of,  at 
Olpse,  vi.  411 ;  Menedsus's  desertion  of, 
vi.  413  teq. ;  DemosthenSs's  victory  over, 
vi.  415  teq. ;  pacific  convention  of,  vfith 
the  Akamanians  and  Amphilochiani,  vi* 
421. 

Ambrytut,  re-fortification  of,  xi.  682. 

Ammon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of, 
xii.  200. 

Amnetty  decreed  by  Solon,  iii.  137 ;  proposed 
by  Patrokleidcs,  viii.  305 ;  at  Athens,  b.o. 
403,  viii.  401,  409  teq. 

Amompharetutf  y.  237  99q* 

2  X  a 
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Amorgfs,  vii.  504 ;  capture  of,  vii.  535. 
Jmphiarautt  i.  3C9,  373. 
Amphiktyon^  i.  136,  137f  142. 
Amphikiyonic  eutembly,  i.  137,  ii.  328  teq., 
xi.  339 ;   condemnation  of  Sparta  by,  x. 
275  teq.;   accusation  of  Thebes  against 
Sparta   before,    xi.  341  ;    accusation    of 
Tlic1)es  against  Phokis  before,  xi.  342  ; 
resistance  of  Phokis  to,  xi.  343  ieq.;  sen- 
tence of,  against  the  Fhokians,  and  honours 
conferre<l  upon  Philip  by,  xi.  588,  592 ; 
at  Delphi,  ii.c.  339,  xi.  650  geq, 

Amphiktyoniet,  or  exchisive  religious  part- 
nerships, ii.  325  ieq.f  332. 

AmpfUkiyvnt,  punishnictit  of  the  KirrhRans 
by,  iv.  84 ;  establishment  of  the  Pythian 
games  by,  iv.  86;  violent  measures  of, 
against  i\\t  Amphissians,  xi.  655  teq. 

Amp/iiklyony  ui  Kalauria,  i.  183. 

Amphilochian  Argos^  Eurylochus's  projected 
attack  U|K)n,  vi.  408. 

AmphUochioM  and  Akarnanians,  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 

Amphiiochiu,  i.  384  ;  wanderings  of,  i.  423. 

Amphitin  and  Zei/titt,  i.  358  seq. ;  Homeric 
legend  of,  L  349. 

wtfm/7At/K>/i«,  foundation  of,  vi.  16  aeq, ;  acqui- 
sition of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  554  seq. ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Urasidas  in,  vi.  574  ;  policy  of 
KleoQ  and  Nikias  for  the  recovery  of,  vL 
625  teq.;  Kleon's  expedition  against,  vi. 
630  teq. I  topography  of,  vi.  634  teq.; 
battle  of,  vi.  O^Steq  ;  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  battle  of,  vi.  668  ;  not  restored 
to  Athens,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  5 ; 
neglect  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vii.  142,  xi. 
30 1 ;  claim  of  Athens  to,  x.  336  teq.,  402  ; 
Iphikrates  at,  x.  344,  409;  failure  of  Timo- 
theus  at,x.  413 ;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  X.  413  n.  2;  Kalliathcnes  at,  x. 
510;  Philip  renounces  his  claim  to,  xi. 
300 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
326  teq. ;  Philip's  dealings  with  the  Alhe- 
pians  respecting,  xi.  331. 

AntphitsOt  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  687. 

Amphittiantt  accusation  of,  against  Athens, 
xi.  650  teq. ;  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Amphiktyons  against,  xi.  655  teq. 

AmphUrydrif  i.  126. 

Amphoterut  and  Akarnan,  i.  384. 

AmykidB,  ii.  440;  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Amykut,  i.  231. 

Amyntat,  and  the  Peisistratids,  iv.  25. 

Amyntat,  father  of  Philip,  x.  65  teq.,  332 
teq,;  and  the  Olynthian  confcderacv,  x. 
67,  76,  78,  88;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  146; 
and  Athens,  x.  333, 336 ;  death  of,  x.  340 ; 
assisunce  of  Iphikrates  to  the  family  of, 
X.  342. 

Amyntat,  son  of  Antiochus,  xii.  11, 157, 169. 

Amyntat,  son  of  Perdikkas,  xii.  10. 

Anaklorium,  iiL  544  teq.,  vi.  489. 

Anaphe,  i.  327. 

Anaput,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  126. 

Anaxagorat,  vi.  137. 

Anaxandridet,  bigamy  of,  ii.  521. 


AHOxarchnt  of  Abderm,  xiL  287*  290,  293. 
AnasibtHt,  ix.  210  teq.,  223  teq.\  in  tlie 
Hellespont,  ix.  511 ;  death  of,  ix.  513  teq, 
Anasikratet,  v.  455. 
Anaxilaut,  v.  286,  287,  311. 
Anaximander,  iv.  519  teq. ;  map  of,  iv.  386. 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  L  550. 
AndokiJet,  reputed  oration  of,  againtt  Alki- 
biadcs,  iv.  202  ii.  3,  vi.  9  «.  2;  de  Mytteriis, 
iv.  165  n.  3 ;  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Herman,  vii.  273,  276  teq. 

Androgeot,  death  of,  L  302. 

Androkhtt,  iii.  243. 

Andromache  Atid  Helenus,  i.  413. 

AnJromachus,  xi.  207. 

AmIHht,  story  of,  respecting  Krcte,  iL  39. 

Androt,  siege  of,  by  Themistoklea,  ▼.192; 
siege  of,  by  Alkibiades  and  Konon,  viii. 
206. 

Animalt,  worship  of,  in  ^torpt,  iii.  430. 

AnktBut,  i.  2'I4. 

Antalkidat,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazus.  ix.  498 
teq.;  embassies  of,  to  Persia,  ix.  531,x.  213; 
in  the  Hellespont,  ix.  533 ;  the  peace  of, 
ix.  53^y.,  X.  1  teq. 

^n/onmil^xpulsion  of  Araakes  from,  viiL 
153 ;  the  Syracusans  at,  x.  533. 

Ante-HeUenie  inhabitants  of  Greece,  ii.  350 ; 
colonies  from  Phcenida  and  Egypt  not 
probable,  ii.  357. 

Anlenor,  i.  413,  431. 

Antigoni,  i.  375. 

Antigonut  and  Perdikkas,  xii.  450;  and 
Eumenes,  xii.  455;  great  power  of,  xiL 
495;  alliance  of  K^Mnder,  Lyairoadins 
and  Ptolemy  again^Hi.  496,  502,  517, 
522 ;  measures  of,  qRst  Kassander,  xiL 
498,  500  ;  pacification  of,  with  Kasaaoder, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptoleniy,  xii.  501 ;  R<a- 
ana  and  her  sou  Alexander  put  to  death 
by,  xii.  501 ;  murders  Kleo|>atra,  sister  of 
Alexander,  xii.  503 ;  Athenian  envoys  tent 
to,  xii.  513 ;  death  of,  xii.  522. 

Antigonut  Gonatas,  xii.  526. 

Antiiochut,  death  of,  i.  405. 

Antimaehut  of  Kolophun,  i.  365. 

Antiochut,  at  Samos  and  Notium,  viiL  208, 
209. 

Antiochut,  the  Arcadian,  x.  384. 

Antiope,  \.  358  teq. 

Antipater^  embassy  of,  from  Phflip  io 
Athens,  xi.  535,  537, 541, 551.  555 ;  made 
viceroy  of  Macedonia,  xii.  90,  92;  and 
Olympias,  xii.  92,  341 ;  defeat  of  Agia  by, 
xii.  382;  submission  of  all  Greece  to, 
xii.  383 ;  Grecian  hostilities  againatf  after 
Alexander's  death,  xii.  421  teq.\  and  Kra- 
terus,  xii.  432  teq.,  452;  victory  of,  at 
Krannon,  xii.  433,  434;  terms  imposed 
upon  Athens  by,  xii.  436  teq. ;  remodela 
the  Peloponnesiaii  cities,  xii.  447;  contest 
and  pacification  of,  with  the  iEtolians, 
xii.  447;  made  guardian  of  Alexander's 
famUy,  xiL  454 ;  death  of,  xiL  455 ;  last 
directions  of,  xiL  457. 

Aniipattr^  son  of  Kassmder,  xiL  525. 
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Aniipkihu,  xii.  426,  434. 

Antiphon,  viii.    24,  41  teg.,    85  9eq,f    113 

9eg, 
Antiquity t  Grecian,  a  religious  conception,  i. 

596 ;  stripped  of  its  religious  character  by 

chronology,  i.  597. 
AntistheniMj  at  Kaunus,  vii.  543. 
AniittrophS,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 
AnyttUfViil  177,330. 
AomoSf  rock  of,  xii.  304  n.,  305. 
Apat^t  u  9. 
Apaturia,  excitement  at  tbe,  after  the  battle 

of  Arginusse,  viii.  260  ttq. 
Aphareut,  i.  236,  237. 
Apheidatf  i.  242. 

Aphepsion  and  Mantitbeus,  vii.  273. 
Aphette,  Persian  fleet  at,  v.  133, 135,  138. 
AphroditS,  i.  7,  73. 
Apitf  i.  114. 
ApodektcBf  it.  184. 
ApoUo,  i.  13;    legends  of,  L  61  icq.,  G9; 

worship  and  functions  of,  i.  67  seq.f  iii. 

238;  andLaoniedon,i.77,388;  and  Hermes, 

i.  81 ;  types  of,  i.  83 ;  and  Admctus,  i. 

155;  and  Koronis,  i.  245;  Sminthlus,  i. 

455 ;  evidence  of  tbe  Homeric  Hymn  to, 

as  to  early  Ionic  life,  iii.  227 ;  temple  of, 

at  Klarus,  iii.  248 ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to 

the  remonstrance  of  Crcesus,  iv.  261. 
Apoliod^nuthis  genealogy  of  Hellen,i.  ]  ^Gteq, 
ApoUodSrui  and  the  Theoric  fund,  xi.  485. 
ApolioJtraies,  xi.  146,  149,  164. 
ApoUoniay  iii.  547  ieq, ;  and  the  lUyrians,  iv. 

7 teg;  and  theOlynthian  confederacy,  x. 

71. 

ApolhnideM,  xii.  192,  203. 

Apri^t  reign  and  death  of,  iii.  446  seg, 

Apiyrtui,  i.  325. 

Arabia,  Alexander's  projects  with  regard  to, 
\ii.  330,  336. 

Araehona,  Alexander  in,  xii.  270. 

Aradu$f  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  1 75. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  xii.  210  aeg. 

Arbitration  at  Athens,  v.  482. 

Arcadia,  ii.  404 ;  state  of,  d.c.  560,  ii.  594 
fe^.;  and  Sparta,  ii.  600  seg.,  v.  427; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra,  X.  278  teg. ;  invasions  of,  by  Arcbida- 
luus,  X.  363,  433  teg, ;  mission  of  Epa- 
minondas  to,  x.  395 ;  dissensions  in,  x.  441 
teg. ;  embassy  of  iEschines  to,  xi.  510. 

Arcadiant,  ii.  407,  594  Hg,\  sympathy  of, 
with  Messenians,  ii.  588 ;  impulse  of,  to- 
wards a  Pan- Arcadian  union,  x.  283 ;  ap- 
plication of,  to  Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  x.  290 ;  Epaminondas  and 
the  consolidation  of,  z.  293;  energetic 
action  and  insolence  of,  z.  354  teg, ;  envoy 
to  Persia  from,  x.  380,  384 ;  protest  of, 
against  the  headship  of  Thebes,  x.  385 ; 
alliance  of  Athens  with,  x.  394;  and 
Eleians,  x.  430  teg.,  444 ;  occupation  and 
plunder  of  Olympia  by,  x.  431,  440  teg. ; 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by,  x. 
436  teg,\  seizure  of,  at  T^^  by  the 
Theban  haimott,  z.  445  ft;. 


Archagathut,  xii.  592, 593, 599,  600. 

Archrgel^n  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Archelaut,  x.  61  teg.\  siege  of  Pydna  by, 
viii.  159. 

Archeptolemut,  viii.  113  teg, 

Arehiatf  oekist  of  Svracuse,  iii.  487. 

Arehiat,  the  Theban,  x.  113,  116,  117. 

Archiat,  the  Exile-Hunter,  xii.  440  m*^. 

Archidamut  11,,  speech  of,  against  war  with 
Athens,  vi.  118  teg.\  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  vi.  170  teg.,  208,  299;  his  expedition 
to  Plataea,  vi.  250  teg, 

Archidamut  HI.,  invasions  of  Arcadia  by, 
x.  363,  433  teg. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Messene,  x.  398,  495  ;  and  Philomelus, 
xi.  347 ;  expedition  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis, xi.  419 ;  aid  to  the  Phokians  at 
Thermopyla:  ur.der,  xi.  579,  582,  xii. 
378,  532. 

Archilochut,\.  489,  iv.  35,  104, 107  teg, 

Archinut,  decrees  of,  viii.  409,  421. 

Architect t  at  Athens,  under  Perikles,  vi.  31. 

Architecture,  Grecian,  between  b.c.  600-550, 
iv.  134. 

Archonidet,  x.  652. 

Archont  after  Kodrus,  iii.  65  ;  the  nine,  iii. 
100;  judges  without  ap])eal  till  after 
Kleisthenes,  iii.  175;  effect  of  Klei- 
sthenes's  revolution  on,  iv.  182  teg.,  191 
t^g.  ;  limited  functions  of,  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  V.  376 ;  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of,  by  Perikles,  v.  481,  484,  497. 

Ardyt,  iii.  304. 

Areopagun,  tmate  of,  iii.  98 ;  and  the  Ephetse, 
iii.  106;  and  the  Eumenides  of  i£schylus, 
iii.  108  n. ;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon, 
iii.  161;  under  the  Solonian  and  Klei- 
sthenean  constitutions,  iv.  200;  in  early 
Athens,  v.  477  teg.\  oligarchical  tenden- 
cies of,  V.  480;  venerable  character  and 
large  powers  of,  v.  485  ;  at  variance  with 
the  growing  democratical  sentiment,  b.c« 
480-400,  V.  487;  a  centre  of  action  for 
the  oligarchical  party,  v.  488;  power  of, 
abridged  by  Perikles  and  Ephialt^s,  v.  496 
teg. 

Are'a,  i.  13. 

^rf/e,xi.  75,77,  114,  181. 

Aryadeit,  iii.  69. 

Argmtt  and  Philip,  xi.  300. 

ArganthCniut  and  the  Phukaeans,  iv.  274. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  vii.  136. 

Aryeian  genealogies,  i.  113. 

Argeiant,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Thyrea,  IL 
(506;  defeat  and  destruction  of,  by  Kleo» 
mends,  iv.433;  trick  of,  with  theircalendar, 
vii.  89  ;  at  Epidaurus,  vii.  94,  96,  122;  at 
the  battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth, 
ix.  465  ;  manceuvres  of,  respecting  the  holy 
truce,  ix.  493;  and  the  p«ace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  ix.  537 ;  and  Mardonius,  y.  213. 

Arget,  i.  6. 

AryUut,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  Ti.  554 
teg. 

Aryinuta,  battle  of,  viii.  231  teg, ;  recall,  im- 
peichment,  defence,  and  oondemnition  of 


argO. 
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the  general!  at  the  battle  of,  viii.  242-285  ; 
inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the 
baUleof,  Tiii.  292. 

^ry^,  the,  i.  316. 

Jrgonautic  expedition,  i.  316  teq,i  monu- 
ments of,  i.  329  seq.;  how  and  when 
attached  to  Kolcliis,  i.  340;  attempU  to 
reconcile  the,  with  geographical  know- 
ledge, i.  345  teg. ;  continued  faith  in,  i. 
347;  Dr.  Warton  and  M.  Ginguen^  on  the, 
L  642  n. 

Argos,  rise  of.  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
MykSnse,  i.  228 ;  occupation  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  ii.  1 1 ;  and  neighbouring  Dorians 
greater  than  Sparta  in  776  b.c,  ii.  413; 
Dorian  settlements  in,  ii.  414,  416,  419; 
early  ascendency  of,  ii.  420,  430  ;  subse- 
quent decline  of,  ii.  432;  acquisitions 
of  Sparta  from,  ii.  604  seq. ;  military  clas- 
sification at,  ii.  619;  struggles  of,  to  re- 
coyer  the  headship  of  Greece,  ii.  623  seq. ; 
and  Kleuns,  ii.  625 ;  victorious  war  of 
Sparta  against,  b.c.  496-5,  iv.  432  seq. ; 
prostration  of,  b.c.  490-5,  iv.  438 ;  assist- 
ance of,  to  iEgina,  v.  68 ;  neutrality  of,  on 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  v.  88  Meq.\  posi- 
tion of,  on  its  alliance  with  Athens  about 
B.C.  461,  V.  433  9eq.\  uncertain  relations 
between  Sparta  and,  b.c.  421,  vii.  4 ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  15  seq. ; 
the  Thousand-regiment  at,  vii.  16;  induced 
by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a  new  Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance,  b.c  421, vii.  17;  joined 
by  Mantinea,  vii.  18 ;  joined  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, vii.  22,  24 ;  joined  by  Elis,  vii. 
24;  refusal  of  Tegea  to  join,  vii.  27;  and 
Sparta,  projected  alliance  between,  vii.  33 ; 
and  Bccotia,  projected  alliance  between,  vii. 
33  seq. ;  conclusion  of  a  fifty  years'  peace 
between  Sparta  and,  vii.  37  seq.\  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  vii.  58,  68  seq.\ 
embassy  from,  for  alliance  with  Corinth, 
vii.  84 ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  vii.  87, 
90;  invasion  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies,  b.c.  418,  \-ii.  96  S€q.\ 
Alkibiades  at,  b.c  418,  vii.  102;  poli- 
tical  change  at,  through  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  o.c  418,  vii.  123  seq.\  treaty 
of  peace  between  Sparta  and,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  125  seq. ;  alliance  between  Sparta 
and,  B.c.  418,  vii.  128  ;  renounces  alliance 
with  Athens,  Elis  and  Mantinea,  vii.  128; 
oligarchical  revolution  at,  vii.  130,  132; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  vii.  135;  re- 
newed alliance  of,  with  Alliens,  vii.  137  ; 
Alkibiatles  at,  b.c.  416,  vii.  138;  Lacedae- 
monian intenention  in  behalf  of  the  oli- 
garchy at,  vii.  138,  139 ;  envoys  from,  to 
the  Athenian  Demos  at  Samos,  viii.  77; 
alliance  of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Corinth,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419;  consoli- 
dation of  Corinth  with,  ix.  462;  expedi- 
tion of  Agesipolis  against,  ix.  493  8eq.\ 
violent  intestine  feud  at,  x.  271  seq. 

JrffOSf  Amphilochiani  capture  of,  by  Phor- 
mio»  tL  163;  attack  of  Ambrakiots  on, 


vi.  244;  Eurylochos't  projected  attadc 
upon,  vi.  408. 

Argus,  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the  grove 
of,  iv.  434. 

Aria,  Alexander  in,xiL  257. 

Ariadne\  i.  303  seq. 

Arueus,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
ix.  63 ;  and  Klearchus,  ix.  69, 72;  and  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix.  73, 
75  83  102 

Ari^eus!  Philip,  xii.  429,  430,  450. 

Ariobarzanes,  intervention  of,  in  Greece, 
X.  357;  revolt  of,  x.  403  te^. ;  at  the 
Susian  Gates,  xiL  232 ;  death  of,  xiL  234. 

Arion,  iv.  117  seq, 

AHstagoras  and  Megabatcs,  iv.  382 ;  revolt 
of,  iv.  383  seq.^  393;  application  of,  to 
Sparta,  iv.  386  seq,\  application  of»  to 
Athens,  iv.  389 ;  march  of,  to  SSardis,  iv. 
391  ;  desertion  of  the  Ionic  revolt  bv,  iv. 
398  seq, 

AristarcKus,  the  Athenian,  viii.  112. 

Aristarchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  ix.  225  9eq, 

Aristeid^s,  constitutional  change  introduced 
by,  iv.  195 ;  character  of,  iv.  458  seq. ; 
elected  general,  iv.  461 ;  banishment  of, 
by  ostracism,  v.  69;  and  Themistokles, 
rivalry  between,  v.  69,  371 ;  restoration  id^ 
from  banishment,  v.  151 ;  joins  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,  v.  177;  slaughters  the 
Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  v.  186;  equitaUe 
assessment  of,  upon  the  allied  Greeks,  v. 
357  seq.\  popularity  of,  after  the  Persian 
war,  v.  377 ;  death  and  poverty  of,  v.  392. 

Aristeus,  vi.  96,  lOOwg.,  247. 

Arisio  and  AgctuSy  iv.  440. 

ArUlocrais,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of,  vi.  383. 

Aristodemus,  ii.  2  seq, 

ArisiodAnus,  king  of  Messenia,  ii.  574. 

Aristodfmus  Mahkus,  iii.  480. 

Aristodemus,  "the  coward,"  v.  129,  255. 

Arisiodemus  the  actor,  xi.  517,  518. 

Aristodikus,  iv.  271. 

Aristogeitdn  and  llarmodius,  iv.  149fey. 

Aristoklfs  and  Hipponoidas,  vii.  115,  121. 

Aristokratvs,  king  of  Orchomenu«,  ii.  576, 
588. 

Aristokraih,  the  Athenian,  vii.  507. 

Arisfomach^,  x.  669. 

Aristomenes,  ii.  569,  576  seq, 

Aristonikus  of  Methymna,  xii.  192,  203. 

Aristophanes,  viii.  450;  bis  reason  for  show- 
ing up  Sokrates,  viii.  562 ;  his  attack  upon 
the  alleged  impiety  of  Sokrates,  L  538  n.; 
and  Kleon,  \\,  (ib7  seq.,  666. 

Aristoieles  the  Spartan,  xi.  2. 

Aristotle  on  Spartan  wo:nen,  ii.  516;  on 
the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  ii.  551 ; 
meaning  of  the  wonl  Sophist  in,  viiL 
484;  formal  logic  of,  viii.  590;  novelties 
ascribed  to  Sokrates  by,  viii.  583;  and 
Ilermeias,  xi.  610,  611  n. ;  instruction  of 
Alexander  by,  xii.  4  ;  and  Alexander,  poll* 
tical  views  of,  compared,  xii.  357  seq^ 

AristoxenuM  of  Tarentum,  xi.  218. 

Aristus  and  Nikoteles,  x.  647. 
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Arkaa  and  Kallisto,  i.  242. 

Arkenlaua  the  Second,  iv.  57;  the  Third,  iv. 
61  teq. 

ArktinuMy  ifithiopis  of,  ii.  209. 

Armenia^  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  ix. 
139  seq, 

Armemu,  i.  330. 

Arnold f  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  viii.  155  n. 

ArrhidtBUSf  vi.  545,  GOO,  C04  »eg, 

Arrian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  295  teq. ;  conjec- 
ture of,  respecting  Gerydn,  i.  339;  on  Da- 
rius's  plan  against  Alexander,  xii.  148. 

Araaket  at  Antandrus,  viii.  153. 

Araamety  xii.  151. 

Arnnoi,  xii.  634  seq, 

Arntesy  xii.  105,  107. 

Art,  Grecian,  iv.  132  teq, 

Ariabanui,  v.  10  seq. 

ArtabaziUy  Xerxes* b  general^  siege  of  Potidaca 
and  Oiynthus  by,  v.  202;  jealousy  of, 
against  Mardonius,  v.  218 ;  conduct  of,  at 
and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  v.  244, 
247  ;  and  Pausaiuas,  t.  346,  364. 

Artabazuty  satrap  qf  Daskyliumy  xi.  324, 
361,  418. 

AriabazuSf  Darius' s  general,  xii.  248,  249, 
255. 

Arlaphemes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  Ilippias's  ap- 
plication to,  iv.  372;  and  Histisus,  iv. 
402, 417;  proceedings  of,  after  the  recon- 
quest  of  Ionia,  iv.  420 ;  and  Datis,  Persian 
armament  under,  iv.  444;  return  of,  to 
Asia,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 

Artaphemesy  the  Persian  envoy y  vi.  490  seq, 

Artaxerxes  LongimanuSy  v.  387  seq,,  vL  490 
seq, 

Artaxerxes  MnemoUy  accession  of,  ix.  9; 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  viii.  427,  ix.  9, 
56  t^^.;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56  t^^.,  61,  70; 
death  of,  x.  505. 

ArtaykteSf  v.  272  seq, 

ArtemiSy  i.  13 ;  worship  of,  in  Asia,  iii.  238. 

Artemis  Limnatis,  temple  of,  ii.  571. 

Artemisiay  v.  163,  184,  100. 

Artemisiumy  resolution  of  Greeks  to  op]>ose 
Xerxes  at,  v.  98 ;  Greek  fleet  at,  v.  109, 
110,  UZseq.;  sea.fight  off,  v.  136,  139; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from,  to  Salamis, 
v.  140. 

Arthwy  romances  of,  i.  635. 

Artisans,  at  Athens,  iii.  182  seq. 

ArtSy  rudimentary  btate  of,  in  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  157. 

Aryandesy  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  iv.  64. 

Asiay  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iii.  232  seq. ; 
^olic  cities  in,  iii.  257  seq. ;  collective 
civilization  in,  without  individual  freedom 
or  development,  iii.  406 ;  state  of,  before 
.  the  Persian  monarchy,  iv.  245 ;  conquests 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  in,  iv.  282 ;  expedition 
of  Greek  fleet  against,  b.c.  478,  y.  343 ; 
Alkibiades  in,  viii.  195,  206  seq,,  426 
seq, ;  expedition  of  Timotheus  to,  x.  345, 
402  seq.'y  Agesilaus  in,  x.  402,  405; 
measores  of  Alexander  before  going  to, 
xii. 90;  pamy  of  AlcuiHter  to,  4i>  93 ; 


review  of  Alexander's  army  in,  xii.  96 ; 
cities  founded  by  Alexander  in,  xiL  360 ; 
Hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  by  Alex- 
ander, xii.  362 ;  how  far  really  Helleniaedy 
xii.  363. 

Asia  Minor,  Greeks  in,  ii.  313 ;  non*Hellenie 
people  of,  iii.  276, 278  seq, ;  features  of  the 
country  of,  iii.  277  ;  Phrygian  music  and 
worship  among  Greeks  in,  iii.  290;  pre- 
dominance of  female  influence  in  the 
legends  of,  iii.  301 ;  Cimmerian  invaiioii 
of,  iii.  336  seq.\  conquest  of,  by  the 
Persians,  iv.  280;  arrival  of  Cynia  the 
Younger  in,  viii.  184,  187. 

Asia,  Uppery  Scythian  invasion  of,  liL  342. 

Asiatic  customs  and  religion  blended  with 
Hellenic  in  the  Trdad,  L  456. 

Asiatic  DorianSy  iii.  273,  274. 

Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality  of 
the  Grecian  Dionysia,  i.  48. 

Asiatic  GreacCy  deposition  of  despoti  of,  by 
Aristagoras,  iv.  384. 

Asiatic  GreekSy  conquest  of,  by  Craesns,  ilL 
348  seq. ;  state  of,  after  Cyrus's  conquett 
of  Lydia,  iv.  267 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
B.C.  546,  iv.  268 ;  alliance  with,  agalnit 
Persia,  abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  !▼• 
392;  successes  of  Persians  against,  iv. 
396;  rcconquest  of,  after  the  fall  of 
Miletus,  iv.  413;  first  step  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  Athens  over,  v.  269 ;  not  tributary 
to  Persia  between  b.c.  477  and  412,  v.  458 
n. ;  surrender  of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  ix. 
284 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Yonnger,  ix.  2^5 ; 
and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  286 ;  application  of, 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphemes,  ix. 
287 ;  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  34 
seq. ;  Spartan  project  for  the  rescue  of,x.  59. 

Asidates,  ix.  238. 

Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  i.  178. 

Asklepiades  of  Myrlea,  legendary  discoveries 
of,  i.  337  n.  2. 

AskUpiads,  i.  248. 

Asklepius,  i.  246  seq, 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  vi.  313. 

Asiipusy  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before  the 
battle  of  Platsa,  v.  224  seq, 

Aspasiay  vi.  134  seq. 

Aspendusy  Phenician  fleet  at,  b.c.  411,  viii* 
134,  136,  154;  Alkibiades  at,  viu.  135; 
Alkibiades'  return  from,  to  Samoa,  viiL 
156;  Alexander  at,  xii.  135. 

AspiSy  xii.  569. 

Assembly y  Simrtan  popular,  ii.  465,  480; 
Athenian  judicial,  iv.  183,  188  s«y.;  Athe* 
nian  political,  iv.  186. 

Assyrioy  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  iiL  433. 

Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of  homan 
labour,  iii.  405. 

Assyrians  and  Medes,  iii.  304  seq„  390  Hq, ; 
contrasted  with  Phenidans,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  iii.  407 ;  and  Phenidans,  effect 
of,  on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  458  seq, 

Astakus,  vi.  183, 191. 

AsteriOt  i.  8. 


ASTILEUS. 
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ATUBNUNS. 


Jstraw,  i.  8 ;  and  Eos,  children  of,  j.  8. 

jidronomi/f  pliysical,  tbought  impious  by 
ancient  Greeks,  i.  468  n,;  and  p}»ybics, 
knowledge  of,  among  the  early  Greeks,  ii. 
154. 

AityageSf  story  of,  iv.  247  fieq. 

AttyanaXt  death  of,  i.  413. 

AtlyochuBy  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  \ii.  525 ; 
at  Lesbos,  vii.  527 ;  at  Chios  and  the  oppo- 
site coast,  vii.  537 ;  accidental  escape  of, 
▼ii.  539;  and  Pedaritus,  vii.  539,  541; 
and  Tissaphernes,  treaty  between,  vii.  543 
aeq.\  mission  of  Lichas  and  others  re- 
specting, vii.  546  ;  victory  of,  over  (/har- 
minus,  and  junction  with  Antisthenes,  viL 
547  ;  at  Rhodes,  viii.  126 ;  at  Miletus,  viii. 
131;  recall  of,  viii.  133. 

Aiakmta,\.  76,  \99»eg. 

Atameua  captured  and  garriM>ncd  by  Der- 
kyllidas,  ix.  303;  Ilcrmeias  of,  xi.  610, 
611  n. 

Ati,  i.  9. 

Alhamatt  i.  168  teq, 

Athenagoratt  vii.  252  teq. 

Athfnif  birth  of,  i.  13 ;  various  representa- 
tions of,  i.  74  ;  her  dispute  with  Poseidon, 
i.  77,  266;  Chalkio^kus,  temple  of,  and 
Pausanias,  v.  369;  Polias,  reported  prodigy 
in  the  temple  of,  on  Xerxes'  approach,  v. 
149. 

Athenian  victims  for  the  Min6taur,  i.  303 ; 
ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mindtaur,  i.  304  ;  democracy, 
Kleisthenes  the  real  author  of,  iv.  187 ; 
people,  judicial  attributes  of,  iv.  188 ; 
nobles,  early  violence  of,  iv.  205  ;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthenes's  revolu- 
tion, iv.  238;  seamen,  contrasted  with  the 
lonians  at  Lade,  iv.  409  ;  dikasts,  temper 
of,  in  estimating  past  services,  iv.  502 ; 
democracy,  origin  of  the  apparent  fickle- 
ness  of,  iv.  507  seq. ;  envoy,  speech  of,  to 
GelOy  ▼.  295  ;  parties  and  politics,  effect 
of  the  Persian  war  upon,  v.  372  teq, ; 
empire,  v.  395  ««7.,  413  n.  2,  464,  vi.  54, 
seq.f  59  n.,  64,  viii.  384-397 ;  power,  in- 
crease of,  after  the  formation  of  the  I)e- 
lian  confederacy,  v.  424 ;  auxiliaries  to 
Sparta  against  the  Helots,  v.  429  seq. ; 
democracy,  consummation  of,  v.  515  ;  ar- 
mament against  Samoa,  under  Periklcs, 
Sophoklcs,  &c.,  vi.  37  iicq.\  private  citizens, 
redress  of  the  allies  against,  vi.  56 ; 
assembly,  speeches  of  the  Korkynean  and 
Corinthian  envoys  to,  vi.  79  Meq. ;  naval 
attack,  vi.  87;  envoy,  reply  of,  to  the 
Corinthian  envoy,  at  the  Spartan  assem- 
bly, vi.  1 15  9eq.\  expedition  to  ravage  Pelo- 
gonnesDS,  b.c.  431,  vi.  182;  armament  to 
otidaea  and  Chalkidic  Thrace,  n.c.  429, 
vi.  259 ;  assembly,  dcliatcs  in,  respecting 
Mitylto^,  vi.  331,  337  »€q.\  assembly, 
about  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  in 
Sphaktfria,  vi.  441  te^. ;  assembly,  on 
Demoathenea'  application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack  Sphakieria,  vL  454  9eq. ; 


hopUtes,  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  vi. 
652;  fleet,  operations  of,  near  Me^sen^ 
and  Rhegium,  b.c.  425,  vii.  1B3;  assembly, 
and   the   expedition  to  Sicily,  vii.  20), 
2(>3  feq,,  383;    treasury,  abundance  in, 
B.C.  415,  vii.  225 ;  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  vii.  407,  409  teq,<^  434  «e^.,  445 
8€q, ;  prisoners  at  Syracuse,  vii.  474  teq, ; 
fleet  at  Samoa,  ii.c.  412,  vii.  537  ;  demo- 
cracy, securities  in,    against   corruption, 
\ii.  553 ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  favour  of 
oligarchical  change,  viii.  20 ;  assembly,  at 
Kol6nus,  viii.  47 ;  democracy,  reconstita- 
tion  of,    at  Samoa,  viii.   61 ;   sqnadron, 
escape  of,  from  Sestos  to  Elseua,  viii.  142; 
fleet  at  Kynosscma,  viii.  147  ae^.;  fleet 
at  Abydos,  viii.  157  ;  fleet,  concentration 
of,   at    Kardia,  viii.   162;    fleet    at  the 
Bosphonia,  b.c.  410,  viii.  170;    fleet  at 
Arginusic,  viii.  231  teq. ;  assembly,  debates 
in,  on  the  generals  at  Arginusac,  viii.  246- 
260,  265-275 ;  fleet,  inaction  of,  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusse,  viii.  292 ;   fleet,  re- 
moval of,  from  Samoa  to  iEgospotami,  viiL 
294 ;   fleet,  capture  of,  at   yGgospotami, 
viii.  295  teq. ;  klerncha  and  allies  after 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  viiL  304 ;  tra- 
gedy, growth  of,  viii.  435,  437 ;   mind, 
influence  of  comedy  on,  viii.  451   teq. ; 
character  not  corrupted  between  b.c  480 
and  405,  viii.  511  teq. ;  confederacy,  new, 
B.c.  378,  X.  139  teq. ;  and  Theban  cavalry, 
battle  of,  near  Mantinea,  b.c.  362,  x.  458 
teq.\   marine,  reform  in  the  adroumtra- 
tion  of,  by  Demosthen^,  xi.  639  9eq. 
Atheniant  and  the  llSrakleids,  i.  129;  and 
Sigeium,  i.  457;  and   Samians,  contrast 
between,  iv.  333;  active  patriotism  of,  be- 
tween B.C.  500-400,  iv.  242 ;  diminished 
active  sentiment  of,  after  the  Thirty  Ty-> 
rants,  iv.  243;  alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks 
abandoned  by,  iv.  392 ;  Duius'a  revenge 
against,  iv.  401 ;  terror  and  sympathy  ^, 
on  the  capture  of  Miletus,  iv.  418 ;  appeal 
of,  to  Sparta,  against  the  \f  edism  of  iC^na, 
iv.  429 ;  condition  and  character  of,  b.c. 
490,  iv.  451  ;  application  of,  to  Sparta* 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462; 
victory  of,    at    Marathon,  iv.  463  ae^., 
481 ;  alleged  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of, 
towards  Miltiadcs,  iv.  499  9eq.\  answers 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  to,  on  the  eve  of 
Xerxes's  invasion,  v.   81 ;    Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism  of,  on  Xerxes's  invaaion,  v.  85 
teq. ;  hopeless  situation  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylc,  v.  147;  condaci  of,  on 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  v.  148  teq* ;  vic- 
tory of,  at  Salamis,  v.  152,  164  teq.i  ho- 
nour awarded  to,  aher  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, V.  197 ;  under  Pausanias  in  Boeotia, 
V.  222 ;  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Platsea,  v.  251 ;  and 
Spartans  at  Plataea,  v.  232,  237 ;  victory 
of,  at  Platsea,  v.  240  teq, ;   and  conti- 
nental lonians,  after  the  battle  of  Mykall, 
T.  269 )  attack  the  ChenooMO,  B.a  479, 
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V.  270 ;  the  leaders  of  Grecian  progress 
after  the  battle  of  Salarois,  v.  328;  rebuild 
their  city,  after  the  battle  of  Flatasa,  v. 
330 ;  effect  of  the  opposition  to  the  forti- 
fication of  Athens  upon,  v.  335  ;  induced 
by  Theraistokles  to  build  twenty  new  tri- 
remes annually,  v.  312;  activity  of,  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  their  hegemony,  v.  399^^^., 
412;  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
join  Argos  and  Thessaly,  v.  433  seq. ;  pro- 
ceedings of,  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia.Egypt,  and 
^Icgara,  b.c.  460,  v.  436 ;  defeat  the  iEgine- 
tans,  B.C.  459,  v.  438;  defeat  of,  at  Tanagra, 
V.  445  ;  victory  of,  at  (Ennphyta,  v.  448  ; 
sail  round  Peloponnesus  under  Tolmides, 
v.  450;   march  against  Thessaly,  v.  451; 
defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.c  460- 
455,  v.  431 ;  victories  of,  at  Cyprus,  under 
Anaxikratcs,  v.  455 ;  defeat  of,  at  Kord- 
neia,  v.  471 ;  personal  activity  of,  after  the 
reforms  of  Periklcs  and  Ephialtcs,  vi.  1 ; 
settlements  of,  in  the  /Egean,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  \'i.  15 ;  pride  of,  in  the 
empire  of  Athens,  vi.    12;    decision   of, 
respecting  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  ah.  84 ; 
victory  of,  near  Potida^a,  vi.  lOU;  blockade 
of  Potidaea  by,  \i.  101 ;  counter-demand 
of,  upon  Sparta,  for  expiation  of  sacrilege, 
vi.  143 ;  final  answer  of,  to  the  Spartans 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.   150; 
expel  the  /Eginetans  from  ^gina,  b.c.  431, 
\i.  184 ;  ravage  of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  185 ;  irritation  of, 
at  their  losses  from  the  plague  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  vi.  222;    energetic    de- 
monstration of,  B.C.  428,  vi.  312;   their 
feeling  and  conduct  towards  the  revolted 
Mityleuseans,  vi.  337  wy.,  346  »eq.;  and 
Lacedaemonians  at    Pylus,  armistice  be- 
tween, vi.  439;   demands  of,   in  return 
for  the  release  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphakteria,  vi.  445;  and  Boeotians,  de- 
bate between,  after  the  battle  of  Delium, 
B.C.  424,    vi.    534  teq.;    discontent    of, 
with   Sparta,    on    the   non-fulfilment    of 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  12;   re-capture 
of  Skione  by,   vii.  31 ;  and  Amphipolis, 
vii.  142,  xi.  304,  328  aeq. ;   siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Mclos  by,  vii.  148  gfq. ;  treatment 
of  Alkibiades  by,  for  his  alleged  profanation 
of  the  mysteries,  vii.  288  seq, ;  victory  of, 
near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  vii.  299 
§eq. ;  forbearance  of,  towards  Nikias,  vii. 
306  te^.;  not  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii.  306n. ; 
defeat  of,  at  Epipols,  b.c.  414,  vii.  373; 
conduct  of,  on  recei>ing  Nikias's  despatch, 
B.C.414,  vii.  383,386*^7.;  victory  of,  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  b.c.  413,  vii.  399; 
and  Syracusans,  conflicts  between,  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  vii.  404, 409  9eq.,  434  teq., 

C445  9eq.i  postponement  of  their  retreat 
from  Syracuse  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
vii.  432 ;  blockade  of,  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  viL  439  9eq.,4bi  ieq.;  andCorin- 
thiaiif  near  Nanpaktos,  vii.  492f0f .;  reaola- 


tions  of,  af^er  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  vii. 
4978eq.;  suspicions  of,  about  Chios,  vii.  507; 
defeat  Alkamencs  and  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  vii.  508 ;  eflfect  of  the  Chian  revolt 
on,  vii.5]  4 ;  harassing  operations  of,  against 
Chios,  B.c.  412,  vii.  520  srq.,  537,  540; 
victory  of,  near  MiKtus,  b.c  412,  vii.  529, 
531;  retirement  of,  from  Miletus,  b.c.  412, 
vii.  533 ;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  b.c. 
411,  viii.  97  teq.;  moderation  of,  on  the 
deposition  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, viii.  121  ieq.,  411  seq. ;  victory  of,  at 
Kyzikus,  viii.  163;    convention  of,  with 
Pharnabazus,  about  ChalkOdon,  viii.  179; 
capture  of  Byzantium  by,  viii.  181 ;  difPer- 
ent  behaviour  of,  towards  Alkibiades  and 
Nikias,  viii.  215 ;   victory  of,  at  Arginusae, 
\1ii.  231  ieq. ;  remorse  of,  after  the  death 
of  the  generals  at  Arginusae,  viii.  278;  first 
proposals  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
yfigospotami,  viii.  308 ;    repayment  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  bv,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  b.c  403,  viii.  417;  their 
treatment  of  Dorieus,ix.  377  teq.;  restora- 
tion of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  by,  ix. 
470 ;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  ix.  506, 520 ; 
successes  of  Antalkidas  against,  ix.  533 ; 
their  alleged  envy  of  distinguished  gene- 
rals,  X.  146  n.  3 ;  and  Alexander  of  Pherse, 
X.388 ;  project  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  b.c366, 
X.  396 ;  and  Charidemus  in  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  360-358,  X.  519  teq. ;  the  alliance  of 
Olynthus  rejected  by,  b.c  358,  xi.  331 ; 
their  remissness  in  assisting  MethonS,  xi. 
364 ;  change  in  the  character  of,  between 
B.C.  431  and  360,  xi.  390 ;  prompt  resistance 
of,  to  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  413  ;   ex- 
pedition of,  to  Olynthus,  b.c  349,  xi.  482 ; 
capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  xi.  507, 516 ;  letters 
of  Philip  to.  xi.568, 575,576 ;  and  thePho- 
kians  at  Thermopylae,  b.c.  347-346,  xi. 
578  teq.'j  letter  of  Philip  to,  declaring 
war,  B.C.  340,  xi.  630  teq. ;  refusal  of,  to 
take  part  in  the  Amphiktyonic  proceed- 
ings  against  Amphissa,  xi.  661 ;   Philip 
asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attacking, 
xi.  668  teq. ;  and  Thebans,  war  of,  against 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  081,  6S^  teq.;  and 
Philip,    peace  of  Demades  between,  xi. 
699  teq. ;   their  recognition  of  Philip  as 
head  of  Greece,  xi.  700,  705  teq, ;   cap- 
tured at  the  Granicus,  xii.  141 ;   cham- 
pions of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  b.o.  323, 
xii.  419;  helpless  condition  of,  b.o.  302- 
301,  xii.  519. 
Athentt  historical,  impersonal  authority  of 
law  in,  ii.  Ill ;  treatment  of  homicide  in, 
ii.  129  teq. ;  military  classification  at,  iL 
619 ;  meagre  history  of,  before  Drako,  ii!. 
65;  tribunals  for  homicide  at,  iii.  103; 
local  superstitions  at,  about  trial  of  homi- 
cide, iii.  107 ;  pestilence  and  suffering  at, 
after  the  Kylonian  massacre,   iii.    115; 
and  Megara,  war  between,  about  Salamis, 
iii.  123  teq. ;  acquisition  of  Salamis  by,  iii. 
124  9iq.\  state  of,  inunediateTy  before  the 
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legislation  of  Solon,  iii.  127  teg. ;  rights  of 
property  sacred  at,  ill.  1 44, 1 53  seq, ;  rate  of 
interest  free  at,  iii.  152  ;  iM)litical  rights  of 
Solon's  four  classes  at,  iii.  162  seg. ;  demo- 
cracy at,  begins  with  Klcistheues,  iii.  171 ; 
distinction  between  the  democracy  at,  and 
Solon's  constitution,  iii.  17G;  Solon's  de- 
parture from,  iii.  199;  Solon's  return  to,  iii. 
207 ;  connexion  of,  with  Thracian  Cherso- 
ncsus,  under  Peisistratus,  iv.  \b6»eq.\  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  1G9;  introduc- 
tion of  universal  admissibilitv  to  office  at, 
iv.  195 ;    necessity  for  creating  a  consti- 
tutional morality  at,  in  the  time  of  Klei- 
8thenes,iv.20C  ;  application  of,  for  alliance 
with  Persia,  iv.   222;   and  Plataia,  lirst 
connexion  between,  iv.  223 ;  successes  of, 
against  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  iv.  228 ; 
war  of  ^-Egina  against,  iv.  232,  427  ;  appli- 
cation of  Aristaguras  to,  iv.  389;  treat- 
ment of  Darins's  herald  at,  i  v.  427 ;  traitors 
a^  B.C.  490,  iv.  475,  482 ;  penal  procedure 
at,  iv.  494  n. ;    and  vEgina,  war  between, 
from  B.C.  488  to  481,  v.  65,  67  neq.,  73,  80, 
450 ;  first  growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  v. 
69 ;  fleet  of,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  v.  73  ; 
and  Sparta,  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  v.  78 ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthnms  of  Corinth,  v.  78  seq, ; 
and  JEginaf  occupation  of,  by  Xerxes,  v. 
154,  158  seg. ;   Mardonius  at,  v.  204  seq. ; 
first  step  to  the  separate  ascendency  of, over 
Asiatic  Greeks,  v.  269 ;  conduct  of,  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians,  v.  328  ;  Long  Walls 
at,  V.  331  seg.f  440  seq.^  ix.  447 seq.;  plans 
of  Themistokles  for  the  naval  aggrandise- 
ment of,  V.  337  seq. ;  increase  of  metics 
and  commerce  at,   after  the  enlargement 
of  Pirseus,  v.  341  ;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta  to,  v.  348 
seq, ;  and  Sparta,  first  open  separation  be- 
tween, v.  350  seq.,  394  ;  proceedings  of,  on 
being  made  leader  of  tlic  allied  (ireeks,  v. 
356  seq. ;  stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from 
the  Persian  war,  v.  373 ;  changes  in  the 
Kleisthenean   constitution    at,  after    the 
Persian   war,   v.  374  seq. ;    long-sighted 
ambition  imputed  to,  v.  398 ;  enforcing 
sanction  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ex- 
ercised   by,    v.    404 ;    increasing    power 
and   unpopularity  of,  among   the  allied 
Greeks,  v.  406  seq. ;    as  guardian  of  the 
^gean  against  piracy,  between  n.c.  476- 
466,  V.  413  ;   hones  of  Theseus  conveyed 
to,  v.  413,  415;  quarrel  of,  with  Thasos, 
B.C.  465,  v.  419,  422;  first  attempt  of,  to 
found  a  city  at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  V.  421 ;    alliance  of,  with  Megara, 
S.C.  461,  V.  435;  growing  hatred  of  Co- 
rinth and  neighbouring  states  to,  n.c.  46 1 , 
V.  435  ;  war  of,  with  Corinth,  .Egina,  &c., 
B.C.  459,  V.  437  seq.;    reconciliation  be- 
tween  leaders  and  parties  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  v.  447;  acquisition  of 
BceoUa,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by,  v.  449 ; 
and  the  PdopoimesiAns,  fi^e  year«'  tnice 


between,  t.  453;  and  Persia,  treaty  be- 
tween,  B.C.  450,    Y.  455   $eg. ;    fund  of 
the  confederacy  transferred  £rom  Delos 
to,   v.   464;   position   and  prospects  of, 
about  B.C.  448,  v.  466  seg, ;  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of,  v.  468  seq. ;  and 
Delphi,  B.C.  452-447.  t.  468 ;  lou  of  Bce- 
otia  by,  v.  469  seg. ;  despondency  at,  after 
the  defeat  at  Koroneia,  v.  474  ;  and  Sparta, 
thirty  years'  truce  between,  v.  475;  and 
Megara,  feud   between,   v.   476 ;    magi- 
strates and  Areopagus  in  early,  ▼.  477; 
increase  of  democratical  sentiment  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Aristeides  and  of  Pe- 
riklcs,  Y.  480 ;  choice  of  magistrates  by 
lot  at,  Y.  481 ;  oUgarchical   party  at,  v. 
489 ;  maritime  empire  of,  \i.  2  aeg.,  \iii. 
384-397,  ix.  275  seg. ;  maritime  revenue 
of,  vi.  6  seg.,  9  ».  2,  49 ;  commercial  rela- 
tions of,  in  the  Tliirly  years'  truce,  vi.  15 ; 
political  condition  of,  between  b.c.  445- 
431,  vi.  21  seg. ;  improvements  in  the  city 
of,  under  Peukles,  vi.  27  seg.,  31  seg.; 
Perikles's  attempt  to  convene  a  Grecian 
congress  at,  vi.  34 ;   application  of  the 
Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid  against,  vL  41; 
funeral  ceremony  of  slain  warriors  at,  vi. 
43  ;  and  her  subject-alUes,  vi.  45  seg.,  65 ; 
and  Sparta,  confederacies  of,  vi.  66 ;  rein- 
forcement from,  to  Korkyra  against  Co- 
rinth, vi.  77  seg.f  89  ;  and  Corinth,  after 
the  second  naval  battle  between  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  vi.  91  seg. ;  and  Perdikkas, 
vi.  93  seg.,  613  seg.,  vii.  141 ;  non-aggres- 
sive, between  B.C.  445-431,  vi.  103;  Me- 
gara  prohibited   from  trading  v^ith,  vi. 
104;    hostihty    of    the   Coriuthians    to, 
after  their  defeat  near  Potidaea,  vi.  106; 
discussion  and  decision  of  the    Spartan 
assembly   upon  war  with,    b.c.  431,  \i. 
109  seg. ;   position  and  prospects  of,   on 
commencing  the  Peloponne&ian  war,   vi. 
128  teg.,  151  seg.,  164  seg. ;  requisitions 
addressed  to,  by  Sparta,  b.c.  431,  vL  132 
seq.,  142  te^.;   assembly  at,  on  war  vrith 
Sparta,   b.c.  431,  vi.  145  seq.;   conduct 
of,  on  the  Theban  night -surprise  of  Pla- 
taea,  vi.  161   seq, ;  and  the  Akarnanians, 
alliance  between,  vi.  163 ;   crowding  of 
population   into,  on  Archidamus's  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  vi.  175;    and  Sicily,  re- 
lations  of,    altered   by  the   quarrel   be- 
tween Corinth   and    Korkyra,    vi.    176; 
clamour  at,  on  Archidamus's  ravage  of 
Achamze,    \i.    178;     measures    for   the 
permanent  defence  of,  b.c.  431,  vL  187 
seq.\  alliance  of  Sitalkcs  with,  vi.  191, 
286  seq.;  freedom  of  individual  thought 
and  action  at,  vi.  201  aeg,;  position  of,  at 
the  time  of  Perikles's  funeral  oration,  \i. 
206;    the  plague  at,  \L  209  seg.,  396; 
proceedings  of,  on  learning  the  revolt  of 
Mitylenc,   ri.   301;    exhausted    treasury 
of,  B.C.  428,  vi.  314;  new  politicians  at, 
after  Perikles,  vi.  331  aeg.;  revolutious 
at,  oontiasted  with  those  at  Korljra«  tL 
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382 ;  political  clubs  at,  vi.  392 ;  and  the 
priioners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  teg.,  478 
9eq.f  vii.  8  seq. ;  fluctuation  of  feeling^  at, 
as  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  482 ;  and 
her  Thracian  subject-allies,  vi.  551  aeq. ; 
and  Brahidas's  conquests  in  Thrace,  \i. 
563;  and  Sparta,  one  year's  truce  be- 
tween, B.C.  423,  vi.  588  seq. ;  and  Sparta, 
relations  between,  b.c.  423-422,  vi.  613, 
618  seq, ;  necessity  for  voluntary  accusers 
at,  vi.  664 ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  between, 
B.C.421,  vii.  6;  application  of  Corinthians 
to,  B.C.421,  vii.  28  ;  Lacedaemonian  envoys 
at,  about  Panaktum  and  PyIus,B.c.  420,  vii. 
40 ;  and  Argos,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420, 
vii.  58  ieq. ;  convention  of,  with  Argos, 
Mantineia,  and  Elis,  b.c.  420,  vii.  68  teq. ; 
policy  of,  attempted  byAlkibiades,  b.c.  419, 
vii.  84  teq. ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  b.c 
419,  vii.  87,90;  and  Sparta,  relations  be- 
tween, B.c.  419,  vii.  95 ;  and  Argos,  renewed 
alliance  between,  b.c.  417,  vii.  137;  and 
Sparta,  relations  between,  u.c.  416,  vii. 
140;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  vii.  180, 
194,  197  seq.,  220  seq.,  41)5  seq. ;  mutila- 
tion  of  the  llermse  at,  vii.  227  seq.,  267 
seq, ;  injurious  effects  of  Alkibiades's  ))a- 
nishment  upon,  b.c.  415,  vii.  295;  Ni- 
kias's  despatch  to,  for  reinforcements, 
B.c.  414,  vii.  376  seq.;  and  Sparta,  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  between,  b.c.  414,  vii. 
392 ;  effects  of  the  Lacedaemonian  occu- 
pation of  Dekeleia  on,  vii.  487  seq,;  dis- 
missal of  Thracian  mercenaries  from, 
yii.  490  seq. ;  revolt  of  Chios,  Erythrae,  and 
Klazomenffi  from,  b.c.  412,  vii.  512 ;  appro- 
priation of  the  reserve  fund  at,  vii.  514  ; 
loss  of  Teos  by,  b.c.  412,  vii.  516  ;  revolt  of 
Lebedos  and  Ene  from,  b.c.  412,  vii.  517; 
loss  and  recovery  of  Lesbos  by,  b.c.  412, 
vii.  526  seq. ;  recovery  of  Klazomense  by, 
B.C.  412,  vii.  529;  rally  of,  during  the 
year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  viii.  1; 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at,  viii. 
2,  9  seq.,  41  seq.;  loss  of  Orupus  by,  viii. 
34  ;  arrival  of  the  Paralus  at,  from  Samos, 
viii.  40  ;  constitutional  morality  of,  viii.  56 ; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
91  seq.,  101  seq.,  108  seq.,  121 ;  contrast 
between  oligarchy  at,  and  democracy  at 
Samos,  B.C.  411,  viii.  }2iseq.;  revolt  of 
Byzantium  from,  b.c.  411,  viii.  131;  re- 
volt of  Abydos  and  Lam-:,  ikus  from,  viii. 
127 ;  revolt  of  Kyzikus  from,  viii.  151 ; 
zeal  of  Pharnabazus  against,  viii.  152; 
proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  b.c 
410,  viii.  165  seq.;  return  of  Alkibiadcs 
to,  B.C.  407,  viii.  196  seq.;  fruitless  at- 
tempt of  A^is  to  surprise,  b.c  407,  viii. 
205;  complaints  at,  against  Alkibiades, 
B.C.  407,  viii.  208  seq.;  conflicting  sen- 
timents at,  caused  by  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusae,  viii.  238 ;  idleged  proposals  of 
peace  from  Sparta  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  viii.  286 ;  condition  of  her 
dependencies,  tfter  the  battle  of  .£gos- 


potami,  viii.  302  seq. ;  oath  of  mutual 
harmony  at,  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami,  viii.  306 ;  surrender  of,  to  Ly- 
sander,  viii.  307  seq.;  return  of  oli- 
garchical exiles  to,  b.c.  404,  viii.  315 ; 
oligarchical  party  at,  b.c  404,  viii.  3lSseq. ; 
imprisonment  of  Strombichides  and  other 
democrats  at,  b.c.  404,  viii  319 ;  the  Thirty 
tyrants  at,  viii.  321,  325  seq.,  ix.  251  seq.^ 
257  seq.,  273  ;  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at, 
under  Kallibius,  viii.  329;  alteration  of 
feeling  in  Greece  after  the  capture  of,  by 
Ly Sander,  viii.  353,  361,  376  ;  restoration 
of  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  to,  viii.  382 ; 
restoration  of  the  democracy  at,  b.c.  403, 
viii.  383,  399,  401,  405  seq.,  419  seq.; 
condition  of,  b.c  405-403.  viii.  398; 
abolition  of  llellenotamiae  and  restriction 
of  citizenship  at,  b.c.  403,  viii.  423  seq, ; 
development  of  dramatic  genius  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Kleisthenes  and  of 
Eukleides,  viii.  434  seq.,  445  seq, ;  ac- 
cessibiUiy  of  the  theatre  at,  viii.  438 ; 
growth  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at,  viii. 
462  seq. ;  literary  and  philosophical  an- 
tipathy at,  viii.  476 ;  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  education  at,  viii.  477 ;  sophists 
at,  viii.  479  seq,,  543 ;  banishment  of  Xeno- 
phon  from,  ix.  241;  Theban  application 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  395,  ix.  404 
seq.;  alliance  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos 
and,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419 ;  contrast 
between  political  conflicts  at,  and  at  Co- 
rinth, ix.  4G0  n.  2  ;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lace- 
daemonian capture  of  the  Lqng  Walls  at 
Corinth,  ix.  473;  and  iEgina,  b.c.  389,  ix. 
516  seq,;  financial  condition  of,  from  b.c. 
403  to  387,  ix.  525  seq. ;  creation  of  the 
Theoric  Board  at,  ix.  526 ;  property-taxes 
at,  ix.  528  n.;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
X.  2,  16 ;  applications  of,  to  Persia,  b.c. 
413,  X.  9,  11 ;  and  Evagoras,  x.  24  seq,; 
naval  competition  of,  with  Sparta,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  seq, ;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  x.  63; 
Theban  exiles  at,  after  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmeia  by  Phcebidas,  x.  82,  109 
seq.;  condemnation  of  the  generals  at, 
who  had  favoured  the  enterprise  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  X.  130 ;  contrast  between  judicial 
procedure  at,  and  at  Sparta,  x.  138 ; 
hostility  of,  to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with 
Thebes,  b.c  378,  x.  138  ;  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy,  b.c. 
378,  X.  139  seq.;  absence  of  Athenian 
generals  from,  x.  146  tt.  3;  synod  of  new 
confederates  at,  b.o.  378,  x.  151 ;  nature 
and  duration  of  the  Solonian  census 
at,  x.  153  seq.\  new  census  at,  in  the 
archousliip  of  Nausinikus,  x.  155  seq.; 
symmories  at,  x.  158  seq. ;  financial 
difliculties  of,  b.c.  374,  x.  180;  displea- 
sure of,  against  ThebM,  b.o.  374,  x. 
181,  214;  separate  peace  of,  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  b.c.  374,  x.  186,  192; 
dispocitioii  of,  towards  peace  with  Sparta^ 
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B.C.  372,  X.  214,  222 ;  and  the  dealings  of 
Thebes  with  Platfca  and  Thespiic,  b.c. 
372,  X.  219  »eq.;  and  the  peace  of,  b.c.  371 , 
X.  226, 232 ;  and  Sparta,  difference  1)etween 
in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy, 
X.  255 ;  the  Theban  victory  at  Leuktra 
not  well  received  at,  x.  257  ;  at  the  head 
of  a  new  Peloponnesian  land  confederacy, 
B.C.  371,  X.  274  ;  application  of  Arcadians 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  370,  x. 
290 ;  application  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Phlius  to,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  b.c. 
369,  X.  320  teq. ;  ambitious  views  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  334  teq. ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  369,  x.  346 ; 
embassies  from,  to  Persia,  x.  381,  383, 
401 ;  loss  of  Oropus  by,  b.c.  366,  x.  392  ; 
alliance  of,  with  Arcadia,  b.c.  366,  x. 
394  ;  partial  readmission  of,  to  the  Cher- 
sonese, B.c.  365,  X.  405  seq. ;  and  Kotys, 
X.  408  teq.,  512,  514  ;  Theban  naval  ope- 
rations  against,  under  Epaminondas,  x. 
415  seq.;  naval  operations  of  Alexander 
of  Pherse  against,  x.  509;  and  Miltoky- 
thes,  X.  512 ;  restoration  of  the  Cher- 
sonese  to,  b.c.  358,  x.  522 ;  transmarine 
empire  of,  b.c.  358,  x.  524 ;  condition  of, 
BC.  360-359,  xi.  282;  proceedings  of 
Philip  towards,  on  his  accession,  xi.  300 ; 
and  Euboca,  xi.  306  teq,,  474  teq.\  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonese  to,  b.c  358, 
xi.  309;  revolt  of  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  from,  b.c.  358,  xi.  310 
seq,,  325;  armaments  and  operations 
of,  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  357,  xi. 
316;  loss  of  power  to,  from  the  Social 
War,  xi.  326  ;  Philip's  hostilities  against, 
B.C.  358-356,  xi.  333 ;  recovery  of  Sestos 
by,  B.c.  353,  xi.  361 ;  intrigues  of  Kerso- 
bleptes  and  Philip  against,  b  c.  353,  xi. 
362;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c. 
353,  xi.  367 ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Megalopolis  to,  b.c.  353,  xi.  368,  405 ; 
alarm  about  Persia  at,  b.c.  354,  xi.  398  ; 
Philip's  naval  operations  against,  b.c.  351, 
xi.  424  seq. ;  and  Olynthus,  xi.  455,  462, 
467,482  «ff;.,507,51G;  and  Philip,  overtures 
for  peace  l)etween,  b.c.  348,  xi.  511  teq. ; 
application  of  the  Phokians  to,  for  aid 
against  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  522 
seq.;  embassies  to  Philip  from,  xi.  526 
9eq.,  556  teq.,  583,  594  teq. ;  resolu- 
tion of  the  synod  of  allies  at,  respecting 
Philip,  xi.  538  ;  assembhes  at,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Macedonian  envoys,  xi.  541 
seq. ;  envoys  from  Philip  to,  xi.  535,  537, 
541,  551,  555;  motion  of  Philokrates  for 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and,  xi. 
541  seq. ;  ratification  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  xi.  549  seq.,  593  seq. ; 
alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the  surrender 
of  Thermopylae  to  Philip,  xi.  584  ;  profes- 
sions  of  Philip  to,  after  his  conquest  of 
Thermopylae,  xi.  586;  and  the  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons, 
ju  692$  and  Pbilipy  formal  peace  between. 


from  11.C.  346  to  340,  xL  611 ;  mission  of 
Python  from  Philip  to,xi.  616 ;  and  Philip, 
proposed  amendments  in  the  peace  of, 
BC.646,  between,  xi.  616  weq. ;  and  Philip, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bosporus 
and  Hellespont,  xL  623 ;  increased  infla- 
ence  of  Demosthenes  at,  b.c.  341-338,  xi. 
C25;  services  of  Kallias  the  Chalkidian 
to,  B.C.  341,  xi.  626;  and  Philip,  dedars- 
tion  of  war  between,  b.c  340,  xL  629  seq. ; 
votes  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and  the 
Chersonese  to,  xi.  637;  accusation  of 
the  Amphissians  against,  at  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  b.c.  339,  xi.  650  seq.; 
and  Thebes,  unfriendly  relations  between, 
B.C.  339,  xL  669;  proceedings  at,  on 
Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia  and  appU- 
cation  to  Thebes  for  aid,  xi.  670  seq.,  679 ; 
and  Thebes,  alliance  of,  against  Phihp, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  677;  Demosthenes  crowned 
at,  xi.  681,  685;  proceedings  at,  on  the 
defeat  at  Cheroneia,  xi.  693  seq.;  lenity 
of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  xi.  697;  means  of  resistance 
at,  after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  xi.  701 ; 
honorary  votes  at,  in  favour  of  Philip, 
xi.  702;  sentiment  at,  on  the  death  of 
Philip,  xii.  13 ;  submission  of,  to  Alex, 
ander,  xii.  16;  conduct  of,  on  Alexander's 
violation  of  the  convention  at  Corinth,  xiL 
23  seq. ;  proceedings  at,  on  the  destruction 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xiL  59;  Alexander 
demands  the  surrender  of  anti-Maeedonian 
leaders  at,  xii.  59;  pacific  policy  of,  in 
Alexander's  time,  xii.  373  seq. ;  position 
of  parties  at,  during  and  after  the  anti- 
Macedonian  struggle  of  Agis,  xii.  385; 
submission  of,  to  Antipater,  xiL  434  seq. ; 
state  of  parties  at,  on  the  proclamatioB  of 
Polysperchon,  xii.  465;  Kassander  gets 
possession  of,  xii.  487;  under  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  xii.  488  seq. ;  census  at,  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  xii.  491 ;  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  at,  xii.  504  seq.,  516,  518  seq., 
524 ;  alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  338  and  307,  xii.  508 ;  in  b.c.  501 
and  307,  contrast  between,  xii.  509 ;  re- 
strictive law  against  philosophers  at,  bc 
307,  xii.  512 ;  embassy  to  Antigonus  from, 
xii.  513;  political  nullity  of,  in  the  gene- 
ration after  Demosthenes,  xii.  529;  con- 
nexion of,  with  Bosporus  or  Pantikapsnm, 
xii.  650  seq. 

Athos,  iv.  31 ;  colonies  in,  iv.  33 ;  Mar- 
donius's  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv.  423; 
Xerxes'  canal  through,  v.  31  seq. 

Atlas,  i.  8,  12,  13. 

Atossa,  iv.  340. 

Atreids,  i.  213. 

Atreus,  i.  219  seq. 

Atropos,  i.  9. 

Attains,  the  Maeedonian,  xi.  708 ;  and  Pau- 
sanias,  xi.  711 ;  death  of,  xi.  715. 

At  talus,  uncle  o/Kleopatra,  death  of,  xii.  11. 

Attic  legends,  i.  264  seq. ;  chronology,  com- 
mencement of|  iii«  66 ;  gentcs,  iiL  73  mq. ; 
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demes,  iii.  85,  91,  94,  iv.  178  n.;  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  iii.  129, 144  n. ;  scale, 
ratio  of,  to  the  i£ginsan  and  Euboic,  iii. 
230 ;  Dionysia,  iv.  94. 
Jitica,  original  distribution  of,  1.  264 ;  divi- 
sion of,  by  Kekrops,  i.  267 ;  obscurity  of 
the  civil  condition  of,  before  Solon,  iii.  67 ; 
alleged  duodecimal  division  of,  in  early 
times,  iii.  68 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  iiu  68 
»eg.;  original  separation  and  subsequent 
consolidation  of  communities  in,  iii.  92; 
long  continuance  of  the  cantonal  feeling 
in,  iii.  93 ;  state  of,  after  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iii.  207;    Spartan  expeditions   to, 
against  llippias,  iv.  163 ;  Xerxes  in,  v.  148 
9eq.;  LaccMlsmonian   invasion  of,  under 
Pleistoanax,  v,  472;   Archidamus's  inva- 
sions of,  vL  172  geq.,  208,  299;  Laceds- 
monian  invasion  of,  bc.  427,  vi.  322;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Agis,  b.c.  413,  vii.  395  ;  king 
Pausanios's  expedition  to,  viii.  375  teq, 

Angf,  i.  242. 

Augeat,  i.  189. 

AutUt  Greek  forces  assembled  at,  against 
Troy,  i.  393  seq, ;  Agesilaus  at,  ix.  358. 

AuaoniatUt  iii.  471. 

Autoklet  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371 » 
X.  223;  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  511  »eq. 

Auiofykuti  i.  163. 

Azaut  i.  242. 

B. 

Babylon,  iii.  396  aeq. ;  Cyrus's  capture  of,  iv. 
283  seq,;  revolt,  and  reconquest  of,  by 
Darius,  iv.  31 0  teq, ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  228 
8eq,f  334  seq.;  Harpalas  satrap  of,  xii. 
323. 

Babylonian  scale,  ii.  429 ;  kings,  their  com- 
mand of  human  labour,  iii.  405. 

BabyUmiana,  industry  of,  iii.  402;  deserts 
and  predatory  tribes  surrounding,  iii.  407. 

Baeeha  of  Euripides,  i.  357  n. 

Baeehiada,  ii.  412,  iii.  2. 

Bacchic  rites,  i.  40,  41,  47,  355. 

Bacchus,  birth  of,  i.  353 ;  rites  of,  i.  355. 

Bacon  and  Sokrates,  viii.  617  n.  2 ;  on  the 
Greek  philosophers,  viii.  623  n.  2. 

Bad,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers,  ii. 
88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
equivalents  of,  iii.  62  n.  2. 

Bagaut  and  Oroetes,  iv.  309. 

Bagoas,  xi.  608,  610,  xii.  102,  319. 

Bakiria,  Alexander  in,  xii.  272, 279, 289  seq. 

Barbarian,  meaning  of,  ii.  315  ;  and  Grecian 
military  feeling,  contrast  between,  vi.  608. 

Bards,  ancient  Grecian,  ii.  183,  194. 

Bardylis,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  303. 

Barka,  modem  observations  of,  iv.  44  n.  2, 
49  n.  2,  50  n. ;  foundation  of,  iv.  57; 
Persian  expedition  from  Egypt  against,  iv. 
64 ;  capture  of,  iv.  65  ;  submission  of,  to 
Kambyses,  iv.  296. 

Basilids,  iu.  246  n.  2,  253. 

Batis,  governor  of  Gaza,  xii.  195. 

Baitus,  founder  of  KyrSnd,  iv.  40  seq.; 
dynasty  of,  iv«  54  seq, ;  the  Third,  iv.  58. 


Bebryklans,  iii.  281,  282. 
Belleroph6n,  i.  167  seq. 
Betas,  temple  of,  iii.  398. 
Bequest,  Solon's  law  of,  iii.  18G.  "* 

Beraa,  Athenian  attack  upon,  vi.  97  n.  2. 
Besswt,  xii.  248  seq.,  273,  279. 
Bias,  i.  122, 150  seq. ;  of  Prieng,  iv.  279. 
DisaltiF,  the  king  of,  iv.  28,  v.  59. 
Bithyma,  Derkyllidas  in,  ix.  299. 
Bithynians,  iii.  281 . 
Boar,  the  Kalydonian,  i.  195, 199  seq. 
Bceotia,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly,  ii.  2-1 ; 
transition  from  mythical  to  historical,  ii. 
25 ;  cities  and  confederation  of,  ii.  396 ; 
Mardonius  in,  v.  203,  214  ;  Pausanias's 
march  to,  v.  221 ;  supremacy  of  Thebes 
in,  restored  by  Sparta,  v.  426,  443  ;   ex- 
pedition of  the  Lacedaemonians  into,  b.c. 
458,  V.    443    seq.;    acquisition    of,    by 
Athens,  v.  449 ;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  v. 
469   seq.,    475    n. ;    scheme  of   Demo- 
sthenes and  Hippokrates  for  invading,  b.c. 
424,  vi.  516 ;  and  Argos,  projected  alli- 
ance het  ween,  B.C.  421,  vii.  33  seq,;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420,  vii.  36 ; 
and  Euboea,  bridge  connecting,  viii.  150, 
159 ;  Agesilaus  on  the  northern  frontier 
of,  ix.  433;   expeditions  of  Kleomhrotut 
to,  X.  128  seq.,  175;   expulsion   of  the 
Lacedaemonians   from,  by  the  Thebans, 
B.C.  374,  X.  183 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256 ;  retirement  of 
the   Spartans   from,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  259 ;  extinction  of  free  cities 
in,  by  Thebes,  xi.  285 ;  successes  of  Ono- 
marchus  in,  xi.  409 ;  reconstitution  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  65. 
Bceoiian  war,  ix.  402  seq. ;  cities  after  the 

peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  38,  44. 
BcBotians,  ii.  21  seq.,  393  seq.;  and  Chal* 
kidians,  siiccesses  of  Athens  against,  iv. 
228 ;  and  Athenians,  debate  between,  after 
the  battle  of   Delium,  vi.  534  seq.;   at 
peace  during  the  One  year's  truce  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  vi.  618  ;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii.  3;  refuse  to 
join  Argos,  b.c.  421,  vii.  22. 
Bce6tus,  genealogy  of,  i.  349  n.,  ii.  25  n. 
Bog^s,  V.  401. 

Bmnilkar,  xii.  562  seq.y  588. 
Boreas,  i.  8,  273,  274. 

Bosporus,    Alkibiades     and    the    Athenian 
fleet  at  the,  viii.  1 70 ;  Autokles  in  the,  x. 
512  ;  disputes  between  Philip  and  Athens 
about,  xi.  623. 
Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum,  xiL  648  seq, 
BottuBons,  iv.  1 7,  24  n. 
Boul^,  Homeric,  ii.  90  ;  and  Agora,  ii.  104. 
Branehida  and  Alexander,  xii.  274  seq, 
Brasidas,  first  exploit  of,  tI.  182;  and  Kn6- 
mus,  attempt  of,  upon  Pcincus,  vi.  284  ; 
at  Pylus,  vi.  434 ;  sent  with  Helot  and  other 
Peloponnesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  vi.  503 ; 
at  Megara,  vi.  511  seq. ;  march  of,  through 
Thessaly  to  Thrace,  vi.  542  seq, ;  and  Per- 
dikkaa,  reUtions  between,  ▼!•  545,  600, 
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CB8TUS. 


604  seq. ;  preraili  upon  Akanthut  to  re- 
volt from  Athens,  ti.  546  9eg. ;  proceedings 
of.  tt  Argilu»,  vi.  554,  556 ;  tt  Amphipolii, 

«  vi.  554  *&q.,  638  seg. ;  repelled  from  Eion, 
vi.  561 ;  capture  of  likythus  by,  vi. 
578;  revolt  of  Skionc  to,  vi.  594  «ey.; 
and  Penlikkas,  proceeding*  of,  towards 
ArrhiUaeus,  vi.  545,  000.^604  tey. ;  per- 
sonal ascendency  of.  vi.  5C2.  580 ;  opera- 
tions of.  after  his  acquisition  of  Amphi- 
polis,  vi.  574  :  surprises  and  takes  Torune, 
vi.  576  ;  acquisition  of  Mendi*  by,  vi.  599 ; 
retreat  of,  before  the  lllyrians,  vi.  606 
seq. ;  I.jaceda^moDian  reinforcement  to, 
vi.  614;  attempt  of,  u])on  Potidxa,  vi. 
616;  opposition  of,  to  peace  on  the  eipi- 
ratiou  of  the  One  year's  truce,  vi.  621  ; 
death  and  character  of,  vi.  645,  646,  653 
seq. ;  speech  of.  at  Akanthus,  ix.  266  neq. ; 
language  of,  contrasted  with  the  acts  of 
Lvsander,  ix.  269. 

Brazen  race,  the,  i.  89. 

Brenmu,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii.  527. 

Briartut,  i.  6. 

Bribery f  judicial,  in  Grecian  cities,  v.  253. 

BriMcif,  i.  399. 

BramiaSf  xi.  416. 

Brontes,  i.  6. 

BrunduHmm,  iii.  524. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  i.  614  ieq. 

BruitianM,  xi.  13,  187. 

Bryani,  hypothesis  on  the  Trojan  war,i.  446 
II.  2 ;  on  PaUephatus,  i.  561  n. 

Bryat,  vii.  134. 

Budmi,  iii.  329. 

BukephaUa,  xii.  308,  313. 

Bull,  Phalaris*s  brazen,  v.  277  n. 

Bum,  destruction  of,  x.  212. 

Butatkf,  i.  271. 

BybluM,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  1 76. 

Byzantium,  iv.  36 ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393;  Pausanias  at,  v.  343, 
3G4;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c.  411, 
Tiii.  131 ;  Klearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
sent  to,  Tiii.  173;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  viii.  181 ;  mission  of  Cheiriso- 
phus  to,  ix.  169;  return  of  Cheirisophus 
from»  ix.  197;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  21 1  $eq. ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
358,  xi.  310  »eq.,  325;  mission  of  Demo- 
sthenes to,  xi.  627 ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
635 ;  vote  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xL 
637 ;  Philip  concludes  peace  with,  xi.  638. 

C. 

Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius's  projected 
wall  across,  xi.  60. 

Caiyee,  i.  188. 

Cangfonmns,  xi.  12  ;  of  -£tna,  x.  693. 

Canaei,  L  186  n. 

Cartktfg€f  iiL  365 ;  foundation  and  dominion 
ofy  iiL  461  »eq. ;  and  Tyre,  amicable  rela. 
tiona  of,  iiL  465 ;  projected  expedition  of 
KambTiet  agtintt,  iv.  2.^7;  empire,  power, 
and  population  ofy  x.  539  »eg, ;  and  her 


colonies,  x.  544 ;  nulitary  force  of,  x. 
546  9eq. ;  political  comtitotioa  of,  x.  548 
9eq.;  oligarchical  syrtem  and  sentiment 
at,  X.  550  $eq.;  powerful  families  at,  x. 
552 ;  intervention  of,  in  Sicily,  b.c  410,  x. 
553  Beg, ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  652, 658, 670, 
672 :  distress  at,  on  the  failure  of  Imil- 
kon's  expedition  againat  Syncnse,  x.  713; 
danger  of,  from  her  revolted  Lil>yan  sub- 
jects, B.C.  394,  X.  714 ;  Dionysioa  renews 
the  war  with,  xi.  56  seq, ;  Dionyai«s  con- 
cludes an  nnfivoarable  peace  with,  zL  58 ; 
new  war  of  Dionysius  with,  xi.  61 ;  danger 
from,  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  344,  xi.  lA; 
operations  of  Agathokles  on  the  eastern 
coast  of,  xii.  567  9eq.;  sedition  of  Bomilkar 
at,  xii.  588. 

Cartkayinian  in^'asion  of  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  v. 
297  9eq. ;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into  the  Great 
Uarliour  of  Syracuse,  x.  695. 

Carthaginians,  and  Phenicians,  difference 
between  the  aims  of,  iii.  370;  and  Greeks, 
first  known  collision  between,  iiL  465 ; 
peace  of,  with  Gelo,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Himeri,  v.  302 ;  aud  Egestaeans,  vic- 
tory of,  over  the  Selinuntines,  x.  557; 
blockade  and  capture  of  Agrigentum  by, 
X.  588  seq. ;  plunder  of  Syracuse  by,  z. 
67 1 ;  in  Sicily,  expedition  of  Dionyiias 
against,  x.  673  »eq.;  naval  victory  of,  off  Ka* 
tana,  x.  690 ;  before  Syracuse,  x.  695  seq., 
70G  teq. ;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great  Harbour 
of  Syracuse,  x.  698 ;  in  Sidly,  freqoency 
of  pestilence  among,  xi.  I ;  purchase  the 
robe  of  the  Lakinian  H^re,  xL  31 ;  and 
llipponiom,  xi.  59 :  invade  Sicily,  b.c  340, 
xi.  241 ,  242;  Timoleon's  victory  over,  at  the 
Kriniesus,  xL  246  seq. ;  peace  of  Timoleon 
with,  xi.  258 ;  their  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum against  Agathokles,  xiL  549  9eq.\ 
victory  of,  ovr  Agathokles  at  the  Himcra, 
xii.  551  »eq.\  recover  great  pert  of  Sicily 
from  Agathokles,  xii.  553 ;  expedition  cif 
Agathokles  to  Africa  against,  xii.  554  aeq. ; 
religious  terror  of,  alter  the  defeat  of 
11  anno  and  Bomilkar,  xii.  565 ;  sncceas  of, 
against  Agathokles  in  Nomidia,  xii.  677 ; 
victories  of,  over  Archagathns,  xii.  593; 
Archagathos  blocked  up  at  Tnnet  by,  xiL 
593, 597  ;  victory  of,  over  Agathokles  near 
Tunes,  xii.  598;  nocturnal  panic  in  the 
camp  of,  near  Tuu£f ,  xii.  598  ;  the  anny  of 
Agathokles  capitulate  with,  after  hit  de> 
sertion,  xii.  600. 

Caspian  Gates,  xii.  247  n.  2. 

Castes,  Egyptian,  iiL  421  seq. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  i.  393  aey.,  iL  210. 

Cato  the  elder,  and  Kleon,  vL  662  ii.,664  n. 

Census,  nature  and  duration  of  the  Solonian, 
X.  153  seq. ;  in  the  archonship  of  Nanaini- 
kus,  X.  155  seq. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  206. 

Centimanes,  L  11. 

Ceremonies,  religioufly  a  Mmroe  of  mythai. 
L  85,  86. 

dp/Ha,  iy.  78  ii.  2. 
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Ckahriatf  conduct  of,  tt  Naxos,  Tiii.  285; 
defeat  of  Gorgdpas  by*  ix.  520 ;  proceed- 
ings of,  between  b.c  387-378,  x.  143 ;  at 
Thebes,  x.  172 ;  victorj-  of,  near  Naxos,  x. 
176  $eq. ;  at  Corinth,  x.  352 ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498,  499;  and  Charidemus,  x.  522;  death 
of,  xi.  315. 

Cktereaty  viii.  40,  G2. 

Ch^Broneia,  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  Ono- 
marchus  at,  xi.  361 ;  battle  of,  b.c.  338, 
xi.  687  9€q, 

Chaldaan  priests  and  Alexander,  xii.  336,342. 

Chaltkeantf  iii.  391  icq. 

Chalk^don  and  Alkibiadds,  viii.  170,  178. 

ChalkideuSf  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vii.  506, 
509  teg.;  and  Tissaphemes,  treaty  be- 
tween, vii.  518  ;  defeat  and  death  of,  vii. 
529. 

ChalkidianSi  Thracian,  iv.  29  seq.i  vi.  259, 
602 ;  of  Euhcea,  successes  of  Athens 
against,  iv.  228. 

ChaUtidikf,  success  of  Timotheus  in,  x. 
411 ;  three  expeditions  from  Athens  to, 
B.c.  349-348,  xi.  467  n.,  487  ;  success  of 
Philip  in,  xi.  488  teq.^  505. 

Ckalkii,  iii.  220  »eq.\  retirement  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three  triremes,  v.  11 1. 

Ckalybes,  iii.  340,  ix.  146  teq.,  150. 

C^mpionff,  select,  change  in  Grecian  opinions 
respecting,  ii.  607. 

(^onianSt  iii.  555  teq. 

ChaoSt  i.  5 ;  and  her  offspring,  i.  6. 

Charet,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  x.  372 ;  re- 
call of,  from  Corinth,  x.  393 ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  x.  396 ; 
in  the  Chersonese,  b  c.  358,  x.  522 ;  at 
Chios,  xi.  315  ;  in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316; 
accusation  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
by,  xi.  318  teq. ;  and  Artabazus,  xi.  324  ; 
conquest  of  Sestos  by,  xi.  361 ;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Olynthus,  xi.  487  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia,  xi.  693  ;  capitulation  of,  at 
Mitylenc,  xii.  192. 

Charidemus^  x.  344  ;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  409 ; 
and  Timotheus,  x.  4 1 1 , 4 13 ;  and  Kephiso- 
dotus,  X.  515,519;  and  Kersobleptes,  x. 
518,  521,  522 ;  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,  b.c.  360-358,  x.  519  seq. ; 
and  Miltokythes,  x.  520;  his  popularity 
and  expedition  to  Thrace,  xi.  429 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Chalkidikc,  xi.  487;  put 
to  death  by  Darius,  xii.  145. 

Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  banishment  of, 
xii.  62. 

Charities,  expedition  of,  to  Peloponnesus, 
B.c.  413,  vii.  396;  and  Peisander,  vii.270. 

Charilaug  and  Lykurgns,  ii.  464 ;  the  Samian, 
iv.  336. 

ChariieSf  the,  i.  13. 

Chariietiat  festival  of,  i.  1 75. 

Charlemagne^  legends  of,  i.  635. 

Charmandit  dispute  among  theCyreian  forces 
near,  ix.  46. 

Chanmnutf  victory  of  Astyochus  over,vii.547. 

Charon  the  Theban,  x.  112  seq, 

Chartmdoi,  iv.  562. 


CharopinuSf  iv.  391. 

Cheirisophus,  ix.  108;  and  Xenophon,  ix. 
125,  131,  lib  teq.;  at  the  Kentrites,  ix. 
137  ;  mission  of,  to  Byzantium,  ix.  169; 
return  of,  from  Byzantium,  ix.  197; 
elected  sole  general  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  199  ;  death  of,  ix.  202. 

ChersonetCy  Tliracian,  iv.  36 ;  connexion  of, 
with  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  iv.  156 
seq.\  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  b.c.  479, 
v.  270 ;  operations  of  PeriklSs  in,  vi.  14 ; 
retirement  of  Alkibiades  to,  b.c.  407, 
viii.  216;  fortification  of,  by  Derkylli- 
das,  ix.  302 ;  partial  readraission  of  Athe- 
nians to,  B.C.  365,  X.  405  seq,\  Epa- 
minondas  near,  x.  413,419;  Timotheus 
at,  X.  413,  419,  507;  Ergophilus  in  the, 
X.  508  teq.\  Kotys  in  the,  x.  514;  Kephi- 
sodotus  in  the,  x.  515;  Charidemus  and 
the  Athenians  in  the,  x.  519  teq. ;  resto- 
ration of,  to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  522,  xi. 
309 ;  Kersobleptes  cedes  part  of, to  Athens, 
xi.  362;  speech  of  Demosthenes  on,  xi. 
624  ;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to,  xi.  627 ; 
votes  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi.  637. 

Chians  at  Lade,  iv.  411 ;  activity  of,  in  pro- 
moting revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies, 
vii.  516 ;  expedition  of,  against  Lesbos, 
vii.  526  teq. ;  improved  condition  of,  B.O. 
411,  viii.  127. 

Chimarat  the,  i.  10. 

Chiotj  foundation  of,  iii.  252;  Histiseus  at^ 
iv.  402 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens, 
vi.  2;  proceeding  of  Athenians  at,  b.o. 
425,  vi.  490 ;  application  from,  to  Sparta, 
B.c.  413,  vii.  502;  the  Lacedaemonians 
persuaded  by  Alkibiades  to  send  aid  to, 
vii.  505 ;  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  about, 
B.c.  412,  vii.  507;  expedition  of  Chalkideos 
and  Alkibiades  to,  vii.  509  teq. ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii.  511  teq.;  expe- 
dition of  StrombichidSs  to,  vii.  515;  ha- 
rassing o))erations  of  the  Athenians  against, 
b.c.  412,  vii.  529  teq.,  537, 540;  prosperity 
of,  between  b.c  480-412,  vii.  530 ;  defeat 
of  Pedaritus  at,  viii.  26 ;  removal  of  Min- 
darus  from  Miletus  to,  viii.  137;  voyage 
of  Mindarus  from,  to  the  Hellespont,  viii. 
138,  139  n.;  revolution  at,  furthered  by 
Kratesippidas,  viii.  190;  escape  of  Eteo- 
nikus  from  Mitylcnd  to,  viii.  237,  256; 
Eteonikus  at,  viii.  287;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  b.c  358,  xi.  310  teg,,  325;  re- 
pulse of  the  Athenians  at,  b.c  358,  xi.315; 
acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  xii.  141 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  xii.  192. 

Chivalry,  romances  of,  i.  635  teq. 

CMidon^x.  114. 

Chcerihit,  Niike's  comments  on,  ii.  185 «.; 
poem  of,  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  v.  53  n. 

CAonctrainingat  Spartaand  KrSte,iy.  1 13  teg. 

Chorienet,  Alexander's  capture  of  the  rock 
of,  xii.  289. 

Chorut,  the  Greek,  iv.  112;  improyements 
in,  by  Stenchoms,  iv.  119. 


CHRO>'rCLE  Of  TUBPI5. 


coinrraiAXs. 


y^r  :  t»L:«  from  C-i- :5*4  Fwi:  H-Ijc  ^i^. 
6eutad^.z  '-B  :"-c  iri.»t*or:h:r!4i»  «  tie 

ChntiUoff  ci  a.;:th!cal  er^nu.  varLocs 
•cheme*  of.  1-.  -i/  *ef  ;  -Vl*'-iL.lrlr'?.  fr-.Ta 
the  retura  of  the  iitnkii.di  to  :Le  t>.t 
Mjrsplaii.  iL  400:  cf  £z7?taa  ksx» 
from  Pummetichu  to  .\jDaau.  iii.  441  m.3: 
Ez}|»C'.aii.  LL  45  4^.i  Grecan.  Le.viren 
the  Persiaa  a;^'i  Pe^of^jnaetsLaa  xriri.  v. 
4i3  «.  2:  of  :..e  per.jU  btiweca  Pr.J.p'4 
fon ideation  of  E!axeu  &aJ  the  butle  of 
Chcroaeia.  \:.  6o3  a.  2. 

CArfiOcr^  L  1,  10. 

Ckrjteit,  I  599. 

CAryi^pw,  L  219. 

Ckrytcpo&s,  occu^itloa  of. by  the  .\the3iaxu, 
tLL  171. 

Cowfriaw  incision  of  Asia  Viinor,  iii.  536 

Cimmtermiu,  iiL  316;  driven  out  of  tbeir 
countrr  br  the  Sc}  thlaos,  ilL  535  se^, 

Cif*  and  .Ertrt,  i.  342. 

CtuUcm'g  Fa»ti  llellenici,  chronolocical  uble 
from,  ii.  4S  9eq, ;  opinion  on  the  computa- 
tions of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  ii.  52  ; 
Tiadication  of  the  genealogies,  ii.  56  teq. 

Coimed  monej,  first  introduction  of,  into 
Greece,  ii.  428. 

Comedg,  growth,  development,  and  inHuence 
of,  at  Athens,  riii.  445  »eq. 

Comie  poets,  before  Aristopfiancs,  viii.  447  ; 
writers,  mistaken  estimate  of^  as  witnesses 
and  critics,  \iii.  451  ttq. 

Comumetmoraiivt  iuduencc  of  Grecian  rites,  i. 
610  fe^. 

Comgrett  at  Corinth,  b.c.  421,  vii.  18,  20 ;  at 
Sparta,  b.c.  421,  vii.  53;  at  Mantinea,  b.c. 
419,  vii.  91  9tq. 

CoHon  on  the  legend  of  Kadmus,  i.  351. 

Comttiiuiional  forms,  attachment  of  the  Athe- 
nians to,  viii.  56 ;  morality,  necessity  for 
creating,  in  the  time  of  Kleisthencs,  iv. 
206. 

CornUh^  origin  of,  i.  101  9^. ;  Dorians  at,  ii. 
12;  early  distinction  of,  ii.  153;  isthmus 
of,  ii.  297;  Herakleid  kings  of,  ii.  411  ; 
Dorian  settlers  at,  ii.  415  ;  despots  at,  iii. 
5 1  teq. ;  great  power  of,  imder  Periander, 
iii.  58 ;  Sikyon  and  Megara,  analogy  of, 
iii.  64;  voyage  from,  to  Gades  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  iii.  374 ; 
relations  of  Korkyra  with,  iii.  541  aeq.\  and 
Korkyra,  joint  settlements  of,  iii.  544  geq.-, 
relations  between  the  colonies  of,  iii.  5-19 ; 
decision  of,  respecting  the  dispute  l>etween 
Thebei  and  Plattta,  iv.  224 ;  protest  of,  at 
the  lint  conTOcation  at  Sparta,  iv.  255 ; 


py- 


tt  the  IsUmmtol^ 
T.  7»  s«f. ;  rash  o^  Pffciytwriiaai  to  the 
Isc^ima  oi,  after  the  battle  of  T1s0mo- 
uv.  146:  gnvwiaglntrcd  of,  to  Athens, 
461.  V.  4^ :  operations  of  the  Athe- 
ia  the  Golf  o«.  kx.  465.  v.  451;  and 
&L'>.--k7Ta.  var  between,  vi.  68  9fq.;  and 
A:b«£=s.  after  the  naval  bottle  between 
CjRBtift  and  Korkyra,  ri.  91  aef . ;  eoo^;ress 
a:.  B.C.  421.  riL  1  :*,  20  sey. ;  and  Sjnciise, 
embauT  froa.  to  >{arta,  viL  320  ;  synod 
at.  B.C.  412.  viL  SU6:  altered  feeliog  of, 
after  tb;  ea{'C:Tre  of  Athens  by  Lyaandcr, 
viiL  554.561.576:  alLance  of^with'Tliebes, 
.\ije:i4.  asd  Ar9».  against  Sparta,  n. 
41:^:  aati-Spartan  allies  at,  ix.  421 ;  battle 
of.  LL  426  «ef.,  441 ;  PbamabazBS  aad 
the  aati-Spartan  allies  at,  is.  446 ;  phik>- 
I  amtiian  party  at,  b.c.  592,  ix.  457  «f. ; 
n%p  d't'lct  of  the  govenuoent  at,  iz.  459 ; 
contrast  between  political  conflicts  at,  and 
at  .\thens,  ix.  46*)  ■.  2 ;  and  Argos,  con- 
solidation of.  B.C.  592.  ix.  462 ;  victory  of 
the  Laeedaanonians  within  the  Long  Walls 
zx.  ix.  465  sf^. ;  the  Long  WaUs  of,  partly 
polled  doxn  1^  the  LaeedaemoniaBS,  ix. 
46:>;  the  Long  WaUs  of,  restored  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taken  by  Agcsdaos  and 
Teleutias,  ix.  470  9eq. ;  and  the  peace  of 
AntUkidas.  ix.  557.  x.  16;  appbotion  of, 
to  Athens,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  x.  520 
«ey. ;  Ipbikrates  at,  x.  52  > ;  and  the  Per- 
siaa  rescript  in  lavoor  of  Tbebes,  x.  386 ; 
project  of  the  Athenians  to  seixe,  b.c.  366, 
X.  596 ;  peace  of,  with  Tbebes,  b.c.  366, 
X.  5;i7  ttq. ;  application  from  Syracuse  to, 
B.C.  544,  xi.  190;  message  from  Hiketas 
to,  XL  202 ;  Dionysins  the  Y'ounger  at,  xL 
21 4 My.;  rcinlbrcement from, to Timoleon, 
XL  215, 219, 2-22 ;  efforts  of,  to  restore  Sy. 
racuse,  xi.  256, 258;  Philip  chosen  chief  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  congress  at,  xi.  705 ;  eon- 
vention  at,  under  .Alexander,  B.C.  336,  xiL 
1 7  tfq, ;  violations  of  the  convention  at, 
by  Alexander,  xiL  21  $eq,\  Alexander  at, 
B.C.  555,  xii.  64. 

Cormihian  enpoyi,  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembh,  in  reply  to  the  Korkyrgans, 
vi.  82 ;  speech  of,  to  the  Spartan  assembly, 
against  Athens,  vi.  109  9^. ;  speech  of,  at 
the  congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  tL  125  «ef. 

Corinthian  genealogy  of  Eumelin,  L  104  9tq, 

Corinthian  Gulf,  naval  conflicts  of  Corin- 
thians and  Lacedaemonians  in,  ix.  454 ; 
territory,  Nikios's  expedition  against,  ti. 
483  t€q, ;  war,  commencement  ctf,  ix.  419. 

Corinthiantf  early  commerce  and  enterprise 
of,  iii.  1 ;  behaviour  of,  at  Salamis,  ▼.  197 ; 
defeated  by  Myronides,  v.  439 ;  procure 
the  refusal  of  the  Samians'  application  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  Athens,  vi.  41,  68; 
instigate  Potidaea,  the  Chalkidians  and 
Boitisans  to  revolt  from  Athens,  vi.  94 
9eq.;  defeat  of,  near  Potidca,  tL  100; 
strive  to  excite  war  against  Athens  after 
their  defeat  near  PotidKa,  tl  106;  re. 
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puduite  the  peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii. 
S ;  induce  Argos  to  head  a  new  Pelopon- 
nesian  alliance,  vii.  17;  hesitate  to  join 
Argos,  vii.  22,  84  ;  join  Argos,  vii.  24 ; 
application  of,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians B.C.  421,  vii.  27,  28 ;  and  Karneia, 
ii.  411  n.  2;  and  Athenians,  naval  battle 
between,  near  Naupaktus,  vii.  492  seg.; 
and  Lacedsmonians,  naval  and  land  con- 
flicts between,  b.c.  393,  ix.  454  teq. 
Courts  of  Requests,  their  analogy  to  Athe- 
nian dikasteries,  v.  536  n.  2. 
Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens  be- 
fore Solon,  iii.  129 ;  Roman  law  of,  iii. 
215. 
Criticiamt  on  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 

history,  reply  to,  i.  548  n. 
Cratua  and  Solon,  alleged  inter\iew  between, 
iii.  201  teq. ;  moral  of  Herodotus's  story 
about,  iii.  206 ;  reign  and  conquests  of, 
iiL  347  teq. ;  power  and  alliances  of,  iv. 
246 ;  and  Cyrus,  war  between,  iv.  254 
teq.\  and  the  oracles,  iv.  255,  256,  261  ; 
solicits  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  iv.   257  ; 
fate  of,  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind,  iv. 
263. 
CmiuB  in  Campania,  iii.  476  eeq, 
Cfcladee,  ii.  285,    iii.   219;   Themistokles 

levies  fines  on,  v.  192. 
Cycle ,  epic,  ii.  164  »eq, 
OfcHc  poets,  ii.  165  eeq. 
Cyel6pe»i  i.  6,  7. 

CJK^nit,  influence  of  Aphrodite  upon,  i.  7 ; 
Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  Phenicians  and 
Greeks  in,  iii.  372  ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393 ;  subjugation  of,  by  Phe- 
nicians and  Persians,  iv.  394 ;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  iv.  396  n. ; 
expedition  to,  under  Kimon,  v.  454 ;  be- 
fore and  under  Evagoras,  x.  19  seq, ;  sub- 
jugation of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus, 
xi.  605 ;  surrender  of  the  princes  of,  to 
Alexander,  xii.  186. 
Cyrenaicttt  iv.  49  n.  2,  50  n. 
t^fropadiOt  Xenophon's,  iv.  247. 
Cyritf  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise  of,  iv. 
247  »eq. ;  and  Croesus,  war  between,  iv. 
254  seq,;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  iv. 
268 ;  conquests  of,  in  Asia,  iv.  282 ;  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by,  iv.  283  seq. ;  exploits 
and  death  of,  iv.  290 ;  effects  of  his  con- 
quests upon  the  Persians,  iv.  291  seq. ; 
the  tomb  of,  xii.  319. 
C^fTUS  the  Younger,  arrival  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 
B.C.  408,  viii.  184,  187 ;  Lysander's  visits 
to,  at  Sardis,  viii.  190  seq.f  289 ;  pay  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  viii.  194 ;  and 
Kallikratidas,  viii.  221 ;  entrusts  his  sa- 
trapy and  revenues  to  Lysander,  viii.  291 ; 
and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  viii.  427,  ix.  10 
seq. ;  youth  and  education  of,  ix.  6 ;  his 
esteem  for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  ix.  7;  charge  of  Tissaphemes 
against,  ix.  9;  strict  administration  and 
prudent  behaviour  of,  ix.  13 ;  forces  of, 
collected  at  Sardis,  ix.  15;  march  of, 
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from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa,  ix.  19  seq. ;  assist- 
ance of  Epyaxa  to,  ix.  24 ;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyriacum,  ix.  24 ;  and  Sycnnesis, 
ix.  27 ;  at  Tarsus,  ix.  29  seq. ;  desertion 
of  Xenias  and  Pasion  from,  ix.  37;  at 
Thapsakus,  ix.  39  seq. ;  in  Babylonia,  Lv. 
48  seq. ;  speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  ix.  50 ;  his  conception  of  Gre- 
cian superiority,  ix.  51 ;  his  present  to  the 
prophet  Silauus,  ix.  53  ;  passes  the  unde- 
fended trench,  ix.  53 ;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56 
seq ;  character  of,  ix.  65 ;  probable  con- 
duct of,  towards  Greece,  if  victorious  at 
Kunaxa,  ix.  67 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.  285. 


D. 


Dadalus,  i.  301,  307  seq. 

Damon  of  Sokrates,  viii.  563  seq, 

DeemonSf  i.  88,  91,  95  seq.;  and  gods,  di- 
stinction between,  i.  569  seq. ;  admission 
of,  as  partially  evil  beings,  i.  572. 

Damascus,  capture  of,  by  the  Macedonians, 
xii.  173. 

Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  v.  184. 

Danae,  legend  of,  i.  123. 

Danaos  and  the  Danaides,  i.  120. 

Dancing,  Greek,  iv.  114. 

Daphmtus,  at  Agrigentum,  x.  590  seq. ; 
death  of,  x.  615. 

Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  387. 

Doric,  the  golden,  iv.  322  n.  1. 

Darius  Hystasp^s,  accession  of,  iv.  301  seq, ; 
discontents  of  the  satraps  imder,  iv.  305 
seq. ;  revolt  of  the  Medes  against,  iv.  306 
n. ;  revolt  of  Babylon  against,  iv.  310 ; 
organization  of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iv. 
314  seq. ',  twenty  satrapies  of,  iv.  317  Mg. ; 
organizing  tendency,  coinage,  roads,  and 
posts  of,  iv.  321  seq.;  and  Sylosdn,  iv. 
335  ;  conquering  dispositions  of,  iv.  340 ; 
probable  consequences  of  an  expedition  by, 
against  Greece  before  going  against  Scythia, 
iv.  350  seq. ;  invasion  of  Scythia  by,  iv.  353 
seq;  his  orders  to  the  lonians  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  363 ;  return  of, 
to  Susa  from  Scythia,  iv.  378 ;  revenge  of, 
against  the  Atheuians,iv. 401 ;  preparations 
of, for  invading  Greece,  iv.  425 ;  submission 
of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
iv.  426  ;  heralds  of,  at  Athens  and  Sparta, 
iv.  427 ;  instructions  of,  to  Datisand  Arta- 
phemcs,  iv.  444;  resolution  of,  to  invade 
Greece  a  second  time,  v.  1 ;  death  of,  v.  2. 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  x.  505. 

Darius  Codomannus,  encouragement  of  aniu 
Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  xii.  27 ;  his 
accession  and  preparations  for  defence 
against  Alexander,  xii.  102;  irreparable 
mischief  of  Memnon*s  death  to,  xii.  143 ; 
change  in  the  plan  of,  after  Memnon's  death, 
xii.  144,  147;  puts  Charidemus  to  death, 
xii.  145 ;  Arrian's  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  xii.  148;  at  Mount 
Amanna,  xii.    155   seq.;  advances   into 
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Kilikia,  zii.  157 ;  at  Issus  before  the 
battle,  xii.  158 ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  xii. 
160  §eq, ;  capture  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
family  by  Alexander,  xii.  167,  207 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Alexander,  xii.  176, 
190;  inaction  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  xii.  206;  defeat  of,  at  Arbela, 
xii.  210  teq.;  a  fugitive  in  Media,  xii. 
241,  244;  pursued  by  Alexander  into 
Parthia,  xii.  247  aeq, ;  conspiracy  against, 
by  Bessus  and  others,  xii.  248  teq. ;  death 
of,  xiL  251 ;  Alexander's  disappointment 
in  not  taking  him  alive,  xii.  252 ;  funeral, 
fate,  and  conduct  of,  xiL  252. 

Darhu  NothuSj  ix.  2  teq. ;  death  of,  ix.  9. 

Datkon,  attack  of  Dionysius  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian naval  station  at,  x.  709. 

Dafamett  x.  496. 

DatiSf  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by,  iv. 
417  seq.i  conquest  of  Karystus  by,  iv. 
417;  Persian  armament  at  Samos  under, 
iv.  444 ;  conquest  of  Naxos  and  other  Cy- 
cladcs  by,  iv.  445  seq,;  forbearance  of, 
towards  Delos,  iv.  446  ;  at  Marathon,  iv. 
450,  466  seq.;  return  of,  to  Asia,  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 

Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  at  Athens  before 
Solon,  ill.  129 ;  Roman  law  of,  iiL  215 
9eq, 

Debtors,  Solon's  relief  of,  iii.  135 ;  treatment 
of,  according  to  Gallic  and  Teutonic  codes, 
iii.  149  n. 

Debts,  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at  Athens, 
iii.  144,  153 ;  distinction  between  the 
principal  and  interest  of,  in  an  early  so> 
ciety,  iiL  145. 

Difenee,  means  of,  superior  to  those  of 
attack  in  ancient  Greece,  ii.  149. 

Deumeira,  i.  205. 

Deinoiraies,  xii.  549,  550,  595,  603  seg. 

Dfiokes,  iii.  308  seg. 

Deities  not  included  in  the  twelve  great  ones, 
i.  14 ;  of  guilds  or  trades,  i.  465. 

IMaimueAtif,  x.  63. 

Dekarehiee  established  by  Lysander,  ix.  255 
seg,,  272,  277. 

Dekekia,  legend  of,  i.  232 ;  fortification  of, 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vii.  393,  395, 
486;  AgU  at,  vu.  487,  vuL  204. 

Dffluni  ApoUo,  L  61 . 

DeOan/istiwil,  iii.  225  seg. ;  early  splendour 
and  subsequent  decline  of,  iv.  73 ;  revival 
of,B.c.426,vu423. 

iMfaun,  Hippokratds's  march  to,  and^fortifi- 
cation  of,  b.c.  424,  vi.  518  seg, ;  battle  of, 
B.C.  424,  vi.  526  seg. ;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  the  Boeotians,  b.c.  424,  vi.  539 ; 
Sokrat^s  and  Alkibiadcs  at  the  battle  of, 
YL540. 

JMbt,  Ionic  festival  at,  iii.  225  seg.,  iv. 
73 ;  forbearance  of  Datis  towards,  iv.  446 ; 
the  ooofederacy  of,  v.  357  seg.,  394  seq.\ 
the  lynod  of,  v.  410,411 ;  tint  breach  of 
union  in  the  oonfederaqr  of,  v.  416 ;  revolt 
of  Thuoa  from  the  confederacy  of,  v.  419 ; 
tnufiBrof  tbe  fundof  the  confederacy  finom, 


to  Athens,  v.  464 ;  transition  of  the  con- 
federacy of,  into  an  Athenian  empire,  v. 
464 ;  purification  of,  by  the  Athemans,  >'!. 
422 ;  restoration  of  the  native  population 
to,  B.C.  421,  vii.  31. 

Delphi,  temple  and  oracle  of,  i.  63  seg.,  ii. 
338 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiad  dynasty, 
iv.  61 ;  early  state  and  site  of,  iv.  79 ; 
growth  of,  iv.  83;  conflagration  and  re- 
building of  the  temple  at,  iv.  161  teg.; 
the  oracle  at,  worked  by  Kleisthenes,  iv. 
163 ;  oracle  of,  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  81 
seg.;  Xerxes's  detachment  against,  v.  156; 
proceedings  of  Sparta  and  Athens  at,  b.c. 
452-447,  v.  468 ;  answer  of  the  oracle  of,  to 
the  Spartans  on  war  with  Athens,  b.c.  432, 
vi.  125;  reply  of  the  oracle  at,  about 
Sokrates,  viii.  567  seg. ;  Agesipolia  and 
the  oracle  at,  ix.  494 ;  claim  of  the  Pbo- 
kians  to  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at, 
xi.  344  seg. ;  Philomclus  seizes  and  forti- 
fies the  temple  at,  xi.  348 ;  Philomdus 
takes  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at^ 
xi.  354 ;  employment  of  the  treasures  in 
the  temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  xi.  358; 
Phayllus  despoils  the  temple  at,  xi.  415; 
peculation  of  the  treasures  at,  xi.  520 ; 
miserable  death  of  all  concerned  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  temple  at,  xi.  599 ;  rela- 
tions of  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  with, 
xi.  649 ;  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  b.0. 
339,  xi.  650  seg. 

DetpManApoUo,  reply  of,  to  the  remonstrance 
of  Crcesus,  iv.  261. 

Delphians  and  Amphiktyons,  attack  of,  upon 
Kirrha,  xi.  656. 

Delphinium  at  Athens,  iii.  108  n. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  i.  133  weg. 

Demades,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  xi.  697;  peace 
of,  xi.  698  seg. ;  remark  of,  on  hearing  of 
Alexander's  death,  xii.  346 ;  Maccdoniacing 
policy  of,  xii.  374 ;  and  Phokion,  embassy 
of,  to  Antipater,  xii.  43 1 ;  death  of,  xiL  456. 

Demagogues,  iii.  25,  29,  viii.  57  seg, 

Demaratus  and  Kleomenes,  iv.  439  weg. ;  con- 
versations of,  with  Xerxes,  v.  55, 118, 131 ; 
advice  of,  to  Xerxes  after  the  dealli  of 
Leoniilas,  v.  131. 

Demes,  Attic,  ui.  85,  91,  94,  iv.  176  Mf. 

Demeter,  i.  8,  9,  13 ;  foreign  influence 
on  the  worship  of,  i.  31,  32;  bow  renre- 
sented  in  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  L  49 ;  Ho- 
meric hymn  to,  i.  51  seg, ;  legends  of,  dif- 
fering from  the  Homeric  hymn,  i.  59; 
Hellenic  importance  of,  i.  60. 

Demetrius  of  Skepsis,  on  Ilium,  L  444. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  administration  of,  at 
Athens,  xii.  488  seg. ;  retires  to  Kgypti  xiL 
505 ;  condemnation  of,  xii.  51 1. 

Demetrius  Poliorketes,  at  Athens,  xiL  504  Mf., 
516,  518  seg,,  524;  exploits  of,  xiL  b.c. 
307-304.  XiL  514 ;  his  successes  in  Greece 
against  Kassander,  xii.  516;  march  of, 
through  Thessaly  into  Asia,  xii.  522 ;  re- 
turn of,  from  Asia  to  Greece,  xiL  524; 
acquires  the  crown  oi  Macedonia,  ziL  &25; 
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Greeee  under,  xU.  526 ;  captivity  tnd  death 
oft  xii.  526. 
Demiurffif  iii.  96. 

Demoeharest  xii.  511,  513,  520,  529. 
Democraeietf  Grecian,  securities  against  cor- 
ruption in,  vii.  553. 
Democracy,  Athenian,  iii.  171,  187,  v.  515; 
effect  of  the  idea  of,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians,  iv.  239  »eq. ;   at  Athens, 
stunulus  to,  from  the  Persian  war,  v.  373 ; 
reconstitution  of,  at  Samos,  viii.  64  teq. ; 
restoration  of,  at  Athens,  b.c.  411,  yiii. 
101  9eq.,  108  teq.,  and  b.c.  403,  viii.  383, 
399;   moderation  of  Athenian,  viii.  121, 
411  teq.i  at  Samos  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  123 
9eq. 
Democraiicai    leaders  at  Athens,  and  the 
Thirty,    viii.    319,   326  teq.;  sentiment, 
increase  of,  at  Athens  between  b.c.  479- 
459,  V.  480. 
VSmoJkSdeif   romantic    history  of,   iv.  341 

aeq, 
Demdnax,  reform  of  Kyr^ne  by,  iv.  58  ;  con- 
stitution of,  not  durable,  iv.  66. 
DemophoHtiu,  psephism  of,  viii.  109. 
Demos  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 
DemotthenSa  the  generalj  in  Akamania,  vi. 
401 ;   expedition  of,   against   ilDtolia,  vi. 
401  teq. ;  saves  Naupaktus,  vi.  408 ;  goes 
to  protect  Amphilochian  Argos,  vi.  409; 
his  victory  over  Eurylochus  at  Olpse,  vi. 
410  aeq,\    his  triumphant    return  from 
Akamania  to  Athens,  vi.  422 ;   fortifies 
and  defends  Pylus,  vi.  425  teq. ;  applica- 
tion of,  for  reinforcements  from  Athens, 
to  attack  Sphakteria,  vi.  453  teq. ;  victory 
of,  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  463  eeq, ;  attempt  of, 
to  surprise  Megara  and  Nissea,  vi.   504 
9eq. ;  scheme  of,  for  invading  Bccotia,  b.c. 
424,  vi.  516;  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
Bceotia  by,  vi.  517  ;  his  e\'acuation  of  the 
fort  at  Epidaurus,  vii.  131 ;  expedition  of, 
to  Sicily,  vu.  383,  396,  414;  arrival  of, 
'at  Syracuse,  vii.  413,  415;  plans  of,  on 
arriving  at  Syracuse,  vii.  416;  night.at- 
tack  of,  upon  Epipols,  vii.  418  m^.;  his 
proposals  for  removing  from  Syracuse,  vii. 
424  eeq, ;  and  Nikias,  resolution  of,  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, vii.  454 ;   capture  and  subsequent 
treatment  of,  vii.  468  teq,,  477;  respect 
for  the  memory  of,  vii.  479  ;  death  of,  vii. 
478. 
Demosthenei,  father  of  the  orator,  xi.  370. 
Demotihenes  the  orator,  first  appearance  of, 
as  public  adviser  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
xi.  368 ;  parentage  and  early  youth  of,  xi. 
369  teq, ;  and  his  guardians,  xi.  371 ;  early 
rhetoricsl  tendencies  of,  xi.  372 ;  training 
and  instructors  of,  xi.   375  teq. ;   action 
and  matter  of,  xL  379 ;  first  knowB  as  a 
composer  of  speeches  for  others,  xL  380  ; 
speech  of,  against  Leptines,  xi.  380 ;  speech 
of,  on  the  Symmories,  xi.  398  teq, ;  exhor- 
taiioni  of,  to  penonal  effort  and  sacrifice, 


xi.  403,  498;  recommendations  of,  on 
Sparta  and    Megalopolis,  xi.  406;   first 
PhiHppic  of,  xi.  431  teq. ;  opponents  of, 
at  Athens,  b.c  351,  xi.  443;  earliest  Olyn- 
thiac  of,  xi.  456  5eq,\  practical  effect  of 
his  speeches,  xL  460;  second  Olynthiac 
of,  xi.  462  teq,\  allusions  of,  to  the  Theoric 
fund,  xi.  466,  471 ;  third  Olynthiac  of,  xi. 
468   teq.,  469;  insulted  by   Meidias,  xi« 
478 ;   reproached   for   his  absence  firom 
the  battle  of  Tamyna;,  xi.  480;  serves  as 
hoplite  in  Euboea,  and  is  chosen  senator 
for,  B.C.  349-348,  xi.  481;  order  of  the 
Olynthiacs  of,  xi.  499  teq.',  and  ifischines, 
on  the  negotiations  with  Philip,  b.c.  347-* 
346,  xi.  515  n.,  525  n. ;  speaks  in  favour 
of  peace,  b.c.  347,  xi.  517 ;  and  the  first 
embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  xi.  527 
teq.,  536 ;  failure  of,  in  his  speech  before 
Pliilip,  xi.  530 ;  and  the  confederate  synod 
at  Athens  respecting  Philip,  xi.  539  »., 
541,  544  n.  2 ;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip, 
xi.   542  teq. ;  and  the  exclusion   of  the 
I'hokians  from  the    peace  and    alliance 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  xi.  553  9eq,\ 
and  the  second  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  xi.  558,  560  teq.,  570,  574 ;  and 
the  third  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip, 
xi.  583 ;    charges  of,  against   iEschines, 
xi.  595  ;    and  the  peace  and  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Philip,  b.c  346,  xi.  597  \  re- 
commends acquiescence  in  the  Amphikty- 
onic  dignity  of  Phihp,  xi.  602  \  vigilance 
and  warnings  of,  against  Philip,  after  B.C 
346,  xi.  614 ;  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and 
third  Philippic  of,  xi.  624;  increased  infln- 
ence  of,  at  Athens,  b.c  341-338,  xi.  625  s 
mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese  and  Byzan- 
tium, xi.  627 ;  vote    of   thanks  to,  at 
Athens,  xi.  638 ;  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Athenian  marine  by,  xi.  639 
teq.,  642  it. ;  bis  opposition  to  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  ^schines  at  the  Amphiktyonic 
meeting,  b.c  339,  xi.  661 ;  on  the  special 
AmphUctyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylss,  xi« 
663 ;  advice  of,  on  hearing  of  the  fordfioft* 
tion  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  xi.  672 ;  mission 
of,  to   Thebes,  b.c  339,  xi.  674    teq.  ; 
crowned  at  Athens,  xi.  681,  685 ;  at  tiie 
battle  of  Chsroneia,  xi.  687  teq,,  692 1 
confidence  shown  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Clianroneia,  xi.  694,  703;  conduct  of,  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  xii.  13 ;  correspond- 
ence of,  with  Persia,  xii.  27  teq, ;  accu- 
sation against,  respecting   the  revolt  of 
Thebes  against  Alexander,  xii.  46;  posi- 
tion and  policy  of,  in  Alexander's  time, 
xii.  375  teq. ;  and  iGschines,  judicial  con- 
test between,  xii.  385  teq,\  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  llarpalus,  xii.  396 
teq. ;  recall  of,  from  exile,  xK.  422  ;  flight 
of,  to  Kalauria,  xii.  434 ;  condemnation 
and  death  of,  xii.  439  teq, ;  life  and  chft- 
racter  of,  xii.  442  teq, 
DtrdM  at  Olynthut,  x.  88. 
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DerkylMai,  in  Asia,  \\.  288  «y.,  303  wq,, 
353;  at  Abydos  and  Scstos,  ix.  444;  su- 
perseded by  Anaxibius  at  Abydos,  ix. 
512. 

Petpottt  in  Greece,  iii.  5, 25  9eq. ;  at  Siky5n, 
iii.  43  W7.,  51 ;  at  Corinth,  iii.  54  seq. ;  of 
Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of,  by  Aristago- 
rts,  iv.  384  ;  Sicilian,  v.  279,  317. 

DeukaWin,  i.  132  ttq, 

Dexipput,  ix.  171,  204  teg.,  x.  585, 594, 614. 

Diadochi,  Asia  Hellenised  by,  xii.  362. 

Diagwatf  prosecution  of,  vii.  284. 

JHaieetietf  Grecian,  iv.  129,  viii.  465,  473 
9eq„  622  M7. 

Dictatort  in  Greece,  iii.  26. 

Dido,  legend  of,  iii.  463. 

Diffomma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  ii.  197. 

Diitrephea,  vii.  490  teq. 

Dikifutf  vision  of,  v.  161. 

PUtasteriM  not  established  by  Solon,  iii. 
167;  Athenian,  iv.  188  tft/.,  v.  521  teq., 
539,  546 ;  constitution  of,  by  Perikles,  v. 
481  M9.,  496 ;  working  of,  at  Athens,  v. 
516  Mq,;  at  Rhodes  and  other  Grecian 
cities,  V.  519  n.  2  ;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vi.  51  teq,, 
58,  59,  62. 

Dikugtt,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  144,  viii. 
409 ;  Athenian,  iv.  189, 502  ;  under  Peri- 
kles,  v.  483,  496,  512  *(?//.,  532. 

Dikon  of  Kaulonia,  xi.  39. 

Dimnut,  xiL  259,  263. 

Dioddrut,  his  historical  versions  of  raythes, 
i.  555  ;  statement  of,  respecting  the  gene- 
rals at  Arginusfl?,  viii.  250. 

Diodoiui,  speech  of,  vi.  343  seq. 

JHogenet  and  Alexander,  xii.  64. 

ZMo^iif^f,  vii.  271,  278. 

JHokl^t  the  Corinthian,  ii.  398. 

JHokles  the  Syracutan,  the  laws  of,  x.  537 
Hq, ;  aid  to  llimcra  under  x.  566,  569 ; 
banishment  of,  x.  577. 

Din  ChrytottomUt  attempt  to  historicise  the 
legend  of  Troy,  i.  435. 

Dio  Chrjftoitom  at  Olbia,  xii.  646  teq, 

DiomMet,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  421. 

Dhmedon,  pursuit  of  Chians  by,  vii.  517  ;  at 
Tcos  and  Lesbos,  vii.  526 ;  at  Miletus  and 
Chios,  vii.  529  ter/. ;  at  Samos,  viii.  38 ; 
defeat  of,  by  Kallikratidas,  viii.  230. 

Dion,  his  Dionysiau  connexion,  and  charac- 
ter,  xi.  76;  Plato,  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
xi.  78  teq.;  political  views  of,  xi.  81  teq. ; 
maintains  the  confidence  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder  to  the  lost,  xi.  84 ;  his  visits  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Athens,  xi.  85 ;  conduct 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  xi.  88  teq. ;  efforts  of,  to  improve 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  *>2  teq. ;  entreats 
Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi. 
95  ;  and  Plato  urge  Dionysius  the  Yonngor 
to  reform  himself,  xi.  101  ;  and  Plato,  in- 
trigues  of  Philistus  against,  xi.  105;  aliena- 
tion of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  \i. 
107 ;  banishment  of,  xi.  108  ;  property  of, 
confiscated  by  Dionysius  the  Younger^  xi.  | 


113;  resolution  of,  to  avenge  himself  on 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  free  Syracuse, 
xi.  114  teq.,  118  ;  forces  of, at  Zakynthus, 
xi.  116, 121 ;  expedition  of,  against  Dio- 
n>'sius  the  Younger,  xi.  118  My. ;  entry 
of,  into  Syracuse,  B.C.  357,  xi.  128  svy. ; 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracusani,  xi.  131 ; 
captures  Bpipobe  and  Euryalus,  xi.  132 ; 
blockade  of  Ortygia  by,  xL  133,  137, 160  ; 
negotiations  of  Dionysius  the  Younger 
with,  xi.  134,  145 ;  victory  of,  over  Diony- 
sius the  Younger,  xi.  135  teq.;  intrigaes 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger  against,  xL  140, 
143 ;  suspicions  of  the  Synicuaans  against, 
xi.  140,  144,  166;  and  Herakleides,  xi. 
141,  146,  157,  161  teq.,  170,  171;  de- 
position  and  retreat  of,  from  Syraeuae,  xi. 
147;  at  J«eontini,  xi.  148,  151,  152; 
repulse  of  Nypsiiis  and  rescue  of  Syracuse 
by,  xi.  151  teq. ;  entry  of,  into  Syracuse, 
B.C.  356,  xi.  154  ;  entry  of,  into  Ortjgia, 
xi.  164 ;  conduct  of,  on  his  final  triumph, 
xi.  165  teq. ;  his  omission  to  grant  freedom 
to  Syracuse,  xi.  167  #07. ;  oppodtion  to,  as 
dictator,  xi.  170  teq,;  tyranny,  unpopu- 
larity and  disquietude  of,  xL  171  9tq.; 
death  and  character  of,  xi.  173  aeq,;  and 
Timoleon,  contrast  between,  xL  276  «y. 

Dionytia,  Attic,  L  41,  iv.  94. 

Dionytiae  festival  at  Athens,  b.c.  349,  xi.  478. 

DifMytiut,  Phekifpn,  vr.  407  ttq.,  412. 

Dionytiut  the  Elder,  and  Konon,  ix.  453; 
demonstration  against,  at  Olympia,  b.c. 
384,  X.  101  teq.,  xi.  37  teq. ;  triremet  of, 
captured  by  Iphikrates,  x.  204;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  at  Syracuse,  x.  581 ;  more- 
ment    of    the    llermokratean    party    to 
elevate,   x.  598;    harangue   of,    against 
the  Syracusan  generals  at  Agrigentom, 
X.  600  teq. ;  one  of  the  generals  of  Syra- 
cuse, X.   602    teq.;    first  expedition  of, 
to  Gela,  X.  606;  accusations  of,  against 
his  colleagues,  x.  608 ;  election  of,  as  sole 
general,  x.  609 ;  stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a 
body-guanl,  x.  610  teq.\  establislies  him- 
self as  desiwt  at  Syracuse,  x.  615  teq.^  630 ; 
second  e\])edition  of,  to  Gela,  x.  620  teq, ; 
charges  of  treachery  against,  x.  625,  633  ; 
mutiny  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen  against, 
X.  62G  teq, ;  and  Jmilkon,  peace  between, 
X.  631  teq. ;  sympathy  of  Sparta  with,  x. 
634,  705 ;  strong  position  of,  after  his 
peace  with  Imilkon,  x.  635 ;  fortification 
and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  x.  636  teq. ; 
re-distribution  of  property  by,  x.  637  teq.  j 
exorbitant  exactions  of,  x.  640;  mutiny 
of  the  Syracusan  soldiers  against,  x.  641 
teq.x   besieged  in   Ortygia,  x.   642  teq.; 
strengthens  his  despotism,  x.  647  eeq.; 
conquers  ^tna,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leon- 
tini,  X.  649 ;  at  Enna,  x.  650 ;  resolution 
of,  to  make  war  upon  Carthage,  b.c.  400, 
X.  652;  additional  fortifications  at  Sjm- 
cuse  by,  x.  655  teq. ;  preparations  of,  for 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  399-^397,  x.  658, 
664  teq. ;  improved  behaviour  cf,  to  the 
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Syracnsans,  b.c.  399,  x.  658 ;  conciliatory 
policy  of,  towards  the  Greek  cities  near 
the  Strait  of  Messenc,  b.c.  399,  x.  6C0 
seq, ;  marriage  of,  with  Doris  and  Aristo- 
machS,  X.  663,  669 ;  exhorts  the  Syracusan 
assembly  to  war  against  Carthage,  x.  670 ; 
permits  the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians 
at  Syracase,  x.  671 ;  declares  war  against 
Carthage,   b.c.    397,    x.    672;    marches 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  b.c. 
397,  X.  673  geq.i    siege  and  capture  of 
Motye  by,  x.  675  seq, ;  revolt  of  the  Sikels 
from,  X.  688 ;  provisions  of,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, B.C.  396,  X.  688 ;  naval  defeat  of, 
near  Katana,  x.  690 ;  retreat  of,  from  Ka- 
tana  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  395,  x.  693  ;  Syra- 
cusan  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  absence  of,'  x.  698 ;  speech  of  Thc- 
oddrus  against,  x.  699  seq. ;  discontent  of 
the  Syracusans   with,  b.c.   395,  x.    699 
9eq. ;  and  Pharakidas,  x.  703 ;  attacks  the 
Carthaginian  camp  before  Syracuse   and 
sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  x.  708 ;  success 
of,  by  sea  and  land  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians before  Syracuse,  x.  709;   secret 
treaty  of,  with  Irailkon  before  Syracuse, 
X.  712 ;  and  the  Iberians,  x.  713 ;  capture 
of  Libyans  by,   x.   713;   difficulties  of, 
from  his  mercenaries,  xi.  2 ;  re-establish- 
ment of  MessenS  by,  xi.  4  ;  conquests  of, 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  b.c.  394,  xi.  5  ; 
at  Tauromenium,  xi.  6, 1 1 ;  and  the  Sikels, 
B.C.  394-393,  xi.   7,  8 ;    deckration  of 
Agrigentum  against,  b.c.  393,  xi.  8;  victory 
of,  near  Abakaena,  xi.  8 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Rhegiom,  b.c.  393,  xi.  9 ;  repulses 
Magon   at  Agyriura,   xi.   10 ;    plans   of, 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy, 
xi.  11 ;  alliance  of,  with  the  Lucanians 
against  the  Italiot  Greeks,  xi.  14  ;  attack 
of,  upon  Rhegiura,  b.c.  390,  xi.  15 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
B.C.  389,  xi.   19  seq. ;   his  capture  and 
generous  treatment  of  Italiot  Greeks,  xi. 
20;  besieges  and  grants  peace  to  Rhe- 

S'um,  xi.  22;  capture  of  Kaulonia  and 
ipponium  by,  xi.  23;  capture  of  Rhegium 
by,  xi.  24,  25,  29  ;  cruelty  of,  to  Phyton, 
xi.  26;  and  Sparta,  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
387,  xi.  30;  capture  of  Kroton  by,  xi. 
31 ;  schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  E  pirns 
and  lUyria,  xi.  32;  plunders  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  Agylla,  xi. 
34  ;  poetical  compositions  of,  xi.  35 ;  dis- 
like and  dread  of,  in  Greece,  xi.  35,  42 ; 
harshness  of,  to  Plato,  xi.  53 ;  new  con- 
structions and  improvements  by,  at  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  387-^83,  xi.  54;  renews  the 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  383,  xi.  56  seq, ; 
disadvantageous  peace  of,  with  Carthage, 
B.C.  383,  xi.  58 ;  projected  wall  of,  across 
the  Calabrian  peninsula,  xi.  60 ;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece,  b.c.  382-369,  xi. 
60;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  b.c.  368,  xi. 
6 1 ;  gains  the  tragedy  prize  at  the  LensBin 


festival  at  Athens,  xi.  63 ;  death  and  cha- 
racter of,  xi.  63  seq.f  86 ;  family  left  by, 
\i.  75,  86 ;  the  good  opinion  of,  enjoyed 
by  Diun  to  the  last,  xi.  84 ;  drunken 
habits  of  his  descendants,  xi.  186. 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  age  of,  at  his  father'a 
death,  xi.  76  n.  1  ;  accession  and  charac- 
ter of,  xi.  87  ;  Dion's  efforts  to  improve, 
xi.  92  seq. ;  Plato's  visits  to,  xi.  95  seq.^ 
Ill  seq. ;  Plato's  injudicious  treatment  of, 
xi.  100  seq.\  his  hatred  and  injuries  ta 
Dion,  xi.  107, 108,  113  seq. ;  detention  of 
Plato  by,  xi.  110;  Dion's  expedition 
against,  xi.  118  seq.\  weakness  and  drunken 
habits  of,  xi.  121 ;  absence  of,  from  Syra* 
cuse,  b.c.  357,  xi.  124;  negotiations  of^ 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  xi.  133t 
145;  defeat  uf,  by  Dion,  xi.  135  teq.% 
blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  xi.  137 ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Dion,  xi.  140,  143; 
his  Oight  to  Lokri,  xi.  1  i5  ;  return  of,  to 
Syracuse,  xi.  186;  at  Lokn,  xi.  187;  hia 
surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  xi.  212 ; 
at  Corinth,  xi.  214  seq. 

Dionysius  of  the  Pontic  llerakleia,  xil.  629 
seq. 

Dionysus,  worship  of,  i.  31,  32,  40,  44; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  46 ; 
alteration  of  the  primitive  Grecian  idea  of, 
i.  47  seq. 

Diqpeithest  ^i*  623. 

Dioskurif  i.  234. 

Diphilus  at  Naupaktus,  b.c.  413,  viL  493. 

Diphridas,  in  Asia,  ix.  504. 

Dirke\  i.  358. 

Discussion,  growth  of,  among  the  Greeks,  iv« 
129. 

Dithyramb,  iv.  118. 

Doddna,  i.  533  seq. 

Doloneia,  ii.  253,  268. 

Dotonkians  and  Miltiades  the  first,  iv.  157. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about  450  b.c., 
ii.  402 ;  islands  in  the  iEgean  and  the 
Dorians  in  Argolis,  ii.  433 ;  immigration 
to  Peloponnesus,  ii.  408  ;  settlers  at  Argoa 
and  Corinth,  ii.  414  seq.,  419;  settlement 
in  Sparta,  ii.  441 ;  allotment  of  land  at 
Sparta,  ii.  561 ;  mode,  the,  ii.  583,  iii. 
288  ;  states,  inhabitants  of,  iii.  43 ;  tribea 
at  Sikydn,  names  of,  iii.  45,  50. 

Dorians,  early  accounts  of,  L  140  seq.,  iL  2 ; 
mythical  title  of,  to  the  Peloponnesus,  ii« 
8;  their  occupation  of  Argos,  Spartay 
Messenia,  and  Corinth,  ii.  11,  12 ;  early 
Kretan,  ii.  417;  in  Argolis  and  the  Do- 
rian islands  in  the  ^iilgean,  ii.  433;  of 
Sparta  and  Stenyklerus,;  ii.  439  seq,; 
divided  into  three  tribes,  ii.  486 ;  Messe- 
nian,  ii.  590;  Asiatic,  iii.  273,  274;  of 
iEgina,  iv.  232. 

Doric  dialect,  ii.  451  §eq*,  iv.  117 ;  emigra- 
tions, ii.  35  seq. 

Dorieus  the  Spartan  prince,  aid  of,  to  Kinyps, 
iv.  53 ;  and  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556,  559 ; 
Sicily,  ▼.  279. 

Doneutf  the  XhotUtM,  viL  542,  viiL  156, 157 ; 
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capture  and  liberation  of,  viii.  217  ;  treat- 
ment of,  by  tbe  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians, ix.  377  $eq. ;  and  Hermokrates  in 
the  /Egean,  x.  531. 

Doris,  i.  140,  ii.  387. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius,  x.  663,  669. 

Doriskus,  Xerxes  at,  v.  43  serj, 

DorkiM,  T.  348,  350. 

D6ru9,  i.  136  seq. 

Drako  and  his  laws,  iii.  102  seq. 

Dramatic  genius,  development  of,  at  Athens, 
viii.  434  »eq, 

Drarngtana^  Alexander  in,  xii.  258  $eq.,  270. 

Drepani,  i.  327. 

Dryopians,  settlements  of,  formed  by  sea, 
ii.  417. 

Dryopit,  iL  387. 

Didtetiut,  the  Sikel  prince,  iii.  500,  vii.  167 
»eq. 

Dymanes,  Hylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  ii.  486. 

Dyrrackium,  iiL  547  seg. 


£. 


Earliest  Greeks,  residences  of,  ii.  146  seq. 

Early  poets,  historical  value  of,  ii.  60. 

Eekemus,\,  130,244. 

Echidna,  i.  10. 

Ed^se  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between  Medes 
and  Lydians,  iii.  313 ;  of  the  moon,  b.c. 
413,  vii.  432  ;  of  the  moon,  b.c.  331,  xii. 
205. 

Edda,  the«  i.  640. 

Edessa,  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  21,  23. 

Eetioneia,  fort  at,  viii.  79,  86;  >iii.  93. 

Egesta,  apphcation  of,  to  Athens,  vii.  196 
seq.;  application  of,  to  Carthage,  x.  553 
seq. ;  S}Tacusau  attack  upon,  \.  682  ;  bar- 
barities of  Agathokles  at,  xii.  602. 

Egypt,  influence  of,  upon  the  religion  of 
Greece,  i.  32,  38,  42 ;  the  opening  of,  to 
Grecian  commerce,  i.  49t;  ante-Hellenic 
colonies  from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  ii. 
357  s  Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  llerodotus's 
account  of,  iii.  412  seq.',  antiquity  of,  iii. 
416;  peculiar  physical  and  moral  features 
of,  iii.  417;  large  town-population  in,  iii. 
426 ;  profound  submission  of  the  people 
in,  iii.  428,429 ;  worship  of  animals  in,  iii. 
430 ;  reUtions  of,  with  Assyria,  iii.  433 ; 
arcliaeology  and  chronology  of,  iii.  453  seq, ; 

.  and  Kyrene,  iv.  56;  Persian  expedition 
from,  against  Barka,  iv.  64;  Kamhyses's 
invasion  and  conquest  of,  iv.  295 ;  revolt 
and  reconquest  of,  under  Xerxes,  v.  3; 
defeat  and  losses  of  the  Athenians  in, 
V.  451 ;  unavailing  efforts  of  Persia  to  re- 
conquer, X.  17;  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias 
in,  X.  498  seq. ;  reconquest  of,  by  Ochus, 
xi.  607  ;  march  of  Alexander  towards,  xi». 
191,  193,  197 ;  Alexander  in.  xiu  198  seq, 

^y]E;/tan«,cthnogrnphy  of,  iii.  356  :  contrast- 
ed with  Greeks,  Phenicians,  and  Assyrians, 
iu.  407  ;  and  Ethiopians,  iii.  419 ;  effect  of, 
on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  458. 

Bkithyia.  L  13. 


I^oHf  capture  of,  by  Kimon,  ▼.  399  mq, ; 
defended  by  ThucydidSs  agtinit  Braudaa, 
vi.  560 ;  Kleon  at,  vi.  633. 

Ekbatana,  foundation  of,  iiL  309 ;  Dariua  at, 
xiu  244 ;  Alexander  at,  xiL  245  seq,,  331 
seq. ;  Parmenio  at,  xii.  245,  265  seq. 

Ekdikus,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodc%  ix.  505. 

Ekklesia,  Athenian,  iv.  186. 

EUea,  iiL  258. 

EUtus,  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from 
Sestos  to,  viii.  142  ;  Mindams  and  Thra- 
sylius  at,  \iii.  146, 152. 

Elateia,  refortification  of,  by  Philip,  xL  667. 

Elatus,  i.  242. 

Elea,  Phoka&an  colony  at,  iv.  278  ;  viL  173. 

Eleatic  school,  viiL  467  seq.,  507. 

Eieyiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtasus,  and  Mim- 
nermus,  iv.  1 10. 

Eleian  genealogy,  L  188,  193. 

Eteittus  excluded  from  the  Isthmian  games, 
i.  191 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  iL  13, 
427:  and  Pisatans,  ii.  585,  591;  their 
exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemoniaos  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  viL  77  seq,%  desert  the 
Ai^eiau  alUes,  \ii.  103 ;  and  Arcai^ans, 
X.  430  seq.,  444 ;  exclnsion  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  b.c.  364,  x.  436  seq, 

Elektra  and  Thaumas,  progeny  of,  i.  10. 

Elektrydn,  death  of,  i.  126. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  50,  55,  58 ;  allied 
profanation  of,  by  Alkibiad^  and  others, 
vii.  239  seq.,  282  seq, ;  celebration  of,  pro- 
tected by  Alkibiades,  viiL  203. 

Eleusinians,  seizure  and  execution  of,  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  viiL  364. 

Eleusis,  temple  of,  i.  53;  impoitance  of 
mysteries  to,  L  58;  early  iAdqoendence 
of,  iii.  95 ;  retirement  of  the  Tnirty  to, 
\iii.  371 ;  capture  of,  viii.  383. 

Eieutheria,  institution  of,  at  Platca,  v.  256. 

Elis,  genealogy  of,  L  188,  193;  Oxylus  and 
the  i£tolian8  at,  ii.  13 ;  Piia,  Triphjlia, 
and  Lcpreum,  ii.  591,  592 ;  formation  of 
the  city  of,  v.  427 ;  revolt  of^  from  Sparta 
to  Argos,  vii.  24  seg. ;  and  Lepreum,  vii. 
24  ;  and  Sparta,  war  betweeo,  ix.  310  seg.; 
claim  of,  to  Tnphylia  and  tbe  Pisatid,  x. 
3b()seq.,  429;  alienation  at^  from  the  Ar- 
cadians, X.  356 ;  alliauoe  cri^  with  Sparta 
and  Achaia,  x.  429. 

Elynu,  iiL  468. 

Emigrants  to  Ionia,  the,  ii.  33  seg. 

Emigration,  early,  from  Greece,  iiL  467. 

Emigrations  consequent  on  the  Dorian  occn- 
pation  of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  16 ;  iEolic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric,  ii.  26  seg, 

Empedokles,  i.  569  seq,,  viL  174,  viiL  465. 

Etnpori^,  xiL  616. 

Endius,  viiL  165  seq, 

Endymitin,  stories  of,  L  188. 

Eneti,  the,  L  431. 

England,  her  government  of  her  dependencies 
compared  with  the  Athenian  empire^  vi. 
66  n. 
Euifnes,  u.  383. 
Enna,  Dionysius  at,  x.  650. 
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Bmea  Hodoi,  v.  421,  vL  18. 

Bndmotietf  ii.  615  seq, 

Entelkif  Syraciisan  attack  upon,  x.  682,  693. 

Eos,  i.  8, 

Epaminimdai,  and  the  conspiracy  against  the 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  x. 
112, 119,  168  8€q, ;  training  and  character 
of,  X.  163  seq,\  and  Pelopidas,  x.  163; 
and  Kallistratus,  x.  221,  395  ;  and  Agesi- 
laus  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  x.  226  te^., 
233;  at  Leuktra,  x.  242;  and  Orcho- 
menos,  x.  264  ;  proceedings  and  views  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  291  teq, ; 
expeditions  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  x.  294 
Mf.,  X.  348  9eq,y  364  »eq.,  451  teq.\  founda- 
tion of  Megalopolis  and  Messcn6  by,  x. 
306  teq. ;  his  retirement  from  Peloponne- 
sus, X.  319 ;  his  trial  of  accountability,  x. 
327  8eq. ;  mildness  of,  x.  35-1 ;  and  the 
Theban  expedition  to  Thessaly,  to  rescue 
Pelopidas,  x.  388,  390  ;  mission  of,  to  Ar- 
cadia, X.  395 ;  Theban  fleet  and  naval  ex- 
pedition under,  x.  415  »eq.\  and  Mcne- 
kleidas,  x.  367,  417  »eq. ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Orchomenus,  x.  428 ;  and  the  arrest 
of  Arcadians  by  the  Theban  harmost  at 
Tcgea,  X.  447  ^e^.;  attempted  surprise  of 
Mantinea  by  the  cavalry  of,  x.  456  teq. ; 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x.  460  seq, ; 
death  of,  x.  474  aeq. ;  character  of,  x. 
483  m?. 

E^eians,  i.  189,192  teq,,  ii.  16. 

Epeius  of  Panopeus,  i.  410,  422. 

Epeunakt(Bf  iii.  519. 

EphentSj  iii.  243  teq, ;  capture  of,  by  Croesus, 
iii.  351 ;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus  at,  viii.  174 ; 
Lysander  at,  viii.  207,  288 ;  capture  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  121. 

&hei4P,  iii.  103,  106  seq, 

EphiaU^s,  ihfi  Atoid,  i.  186. 

EphiaUvt,  the  general,  xii.  62,  128,  131. 

Ephialfet,  the  atatefftnan,  v.  493,  500 ;  and 
Periklcs,  constitution  of  dikasteries  by,  v. 
481  8eq. ;  judicial  reform  of,  v.  496. 

Exhort,  ^Spartan,  ii.  468,  471  teq,^  478,  vii. 
32  ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens,  viii.  319. 

Ephorut,  i.  550,  ii.  •lU?. 

^/ic  cycle y  ii.  164  teq, 

^ie  poema,  lost,  ii.  162 ;  recited  in  public, 
not  reed  in  private^  ii.  182 ;  variations  in 
the  mode  of  reciting,  ii.  I88M7. ;  long, 
besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  209. 

Epic  poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii.  158  9eq, 

^cpoett  and  their  dates,  ii.  164. 

^nc  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  643. 

Epical  localities,  transposition  of,  i.  338 ;  oge 
preceding  the  lyrical,  iv.  100. 

^iekarmutf  i.  507  n. 

EpidamniUf  iii.  547  teq, ;  and  the  lUyrians, 
iv.  7  seq. ;  foundation  of,  vL  70 ;  applica> 
tiun  of  the  democracy  at,  to  Korkyra  and 
Ck)rinth,  vi.  71;  attacked  by  the  Korky- 
rsans,  vi.  72;  expeditions  from  Corinth 
to,  vi.  72. 

Epidauruty  attack  of  Argos  and  Athens  upon, 
.  viL  87,  90 ;  nvaged  by  the  Argeiana,  tu. 


94 ;  Lacedsmonuui  moYementi  in  support 
of,  viL  94 ;  attempts  of  the  Argeiana  to 
storm,  vii.  96  ;  operations  of  the  Aneian 
allies  near,  vU.  122 ;  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at,  vii.  131. 

Epiffoni,  the,  L  378,  379,  ii.  174  n,  2. 

Epimenides,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  i.  37. 

Epimenides,  qfErete,  iiL  115  teq. 

Epimitheut,  i.  8,  102. 

Epipola,  vii.  334 ;  intended  occupation  of, 
by  the  Syracusans,  vii.  337;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  vii.  338 ;  defeat  o€ 
the  Athenians  at,  vii.  373 ;  Demoithen6s't 
night-attack  upon,  vii.  418  teq.;  caupture 
of,  by  Dion,  xi.  132 ;  capture  of,  by  Timo- 
leon,  xi.  226. 

Epirott,  ii.  31],  iii.  470,  555  teq,  \  attack  ol^ 
upon  Akarnania,  vi.  262  seq. 

Epirutf  discouraging  to  Grecian  oolonisatioiiv 
iii.  561 ;  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  xi.  32;  government  of  Olympias  iB» 
xii.  533  n.  3. 

Epittates,  iv.  185. 

Epitadat,  vi.  453,  463  teq.,  470. 

EpUadeut,  the  Ephor,  u.  547. 

^»6dut,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 

J^ajca,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  24. 

Era,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii.  517. 

Eratinidet,  trial  and  imprisonment  of,  viiL 
244. 

Eratotthenet,  viii.  338,  371,  401. 

Erechtheion,  restoration  of,  vi.  30. 

Erechtheua,  i.  262  teq.,  271,  278. 

Eretut,  Thrasyllus  at,  viiL  137. 

Eretria,  iii.  220  teq,,  228  teq,;  assisUncc 
of,  to  the  Milesians,  iv.  391 ;  siege  and 
capture  of,  by  Datis,  iv.  447  teq, ;  fitte  oi 
captives  taken  by  Datis  at,  iv.  489 ;  naval 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  near,  viiL  97  teq. ; 
Phokion  at,  xi.  474  teq. ;  Philippisinsr  fiie- 
tion  at,  xi.  622  ;  liberation  of,  xi.  62o. 

Ergokiet,  ix.  510  n.  2. 

Ergophiiut,  x.  508  teq, 

Erickthoniut,  i.  263,  269,  387. 

Eripkyle,  L  369  teq. 

Erie,  i.  5 ;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of,  L  7. 

Erytheia,  i.  339. 

Erythra,  iii.  252,  vii.  512. 

Eryjp,  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  xL  62. 

Erysti  and  Learchus,  iv.  58. 

EteokU'8,'1.  175,364,380. 

EteonUnu,  expulsion  of,  from  Thasos,  niL 
172;  at  MitylOnc,  viii.  231;  escape  ^ 
from  Mitylcue  to  Chios,  viii.  237,  256 1  aft 
Chios,  viiL  287 ;  removal  of,  firom  Chios  to 
Ephesus,  viii.  289 ;  in  iEgina,  ix.  516, 521. 

Ethiopiant  and  Egyptians,  iii.  419. 

Elruria,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  zL  34* 

Euaphnut  and  Poly  chares,  iu  573. 

Eubaea,  iii.  220  teq.;  resolution  of  Greek! 
to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the  strait  on  the 
north  of,  v.  98 ;  advance  of  the  Persian 
fleet  to,  V.  141 ;  revolt  and  reoonqnest  of, 
by  Periklcs,  v.  472 ;  application  firom,  to 
AgiSf  vii*  502 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
411,  viiL  99;  Peloponnesian  Hfl^t  sum- 
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moned    from,    by  Mindtros,    viii.    149; 
bridge  joining  Bccotia  and,  yiii.  150,  159  ; 
rescued  from  Thebes  by  Athens,  b.c.  358, 
^i.  306  »^q, ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
350-3 19,  xi.  473  »tq. ;  intrigues  of  Philip 
in,  xi.  473 ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to,  b.c. 
342,  xi.  475  seq. ;  hostilities  in,  B.C.  349- 
348,  xi.  481  ;  Phitippizing  factions  in,  b.c. 
342,  xi.  621 ;  exi>cdition  of  Phokion  to, 
11.C.  341,  xi.  626. 
EuhiBa  in  Sicily,  v.  290. 
Buboic  Kale,  u.  428,  436,  iii.  230. 
Bmboic  synod,  xi.  626. 
Eubulut,  xi.  387,  430,  508,  511.  5 16. 
Eudamidat,  x.  78,  88. 
Bufmerut*s  treatment  of  niythes,  i.  552. 
Eufnut,  i.  236. 

Buileides,  archonship  of,  viii.  383, 422. 
Aii^«.  Ti.  558,  560,  564  »eq, 
Eumaehut,  xii.  592,  593. 
BmiUluM  qf  Bo9jyoru9,  xii.  654  aeq. 
Etimflut,  the  poet,  i.  164  seq. 
Eumenet,  xii.  99  ;  and  Ilephestion,  xii.  331 ; 
and  Penlikkas,  xii,  431 ;  victory  of,  over 
Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus,  xii.  452  eeq. ; 
attempts  of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynasty 
in  Asia,  xii.  459  seq. ;  and  Antigonus,  xii. 
455. 
Enmemdet,  iEschyliu's,  and  the  Areopagus, 

iiL  108  II. 
Ewmo^ms,  i.  275  teq. 
Eimomue,  ix.  519. 
Eupatrida,  iii.  96  »eq. 
Eiqthaeg,  ii.  573. 

Rg^h^ug,  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vii.  314. 
Etitkiliiui  and  Melctus,  vii.  277. 
Et^hrtgut,  xi.  292,  621. 
Eiqtkratet,  Cynis  the  Younger  at,  ix.  42 ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  141 ;  Alex- 
ander  at,  xii.  204,  337. 
JS^pAron,  x.  368  uq. 

Etir^idet^izxAXA  imputed  to,  i.  520  seq, ;  story 
about  the  dramas  of,  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Sicily,  vii.  476 ;  number  of 
tragedies  by,  viii.  437  n. ;   ^^chylus  and 
Sophokles,  viii.  441  «^.;  and  Dekamni- 
chus,  x.  63. 
Em^idet,  financial  proposal  of,  ix.  528  n. 
Eur^pus^  bridge  across,  viii.  150, 159. 
EmUpa,  L  299  seq,,  350. 
Ewrotatt  crossed  by  Eparainondas,  x.  298. 
Emyabu,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  xii.  572. 
Evarybatfi,  v.  68. 
Ewrybiadft,  v.  109,  167  teq, 
Eitrydik^,  widow  of  Amyntas,  x.  342,  343. 
Bmrydiki,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  xii.  449, 

450,  454. 
Ewryleon,  ▼.  280. 

Ewryloekua,  vi.  407,  408,  410,  411. 
JBbnffiMtfon,  victories  of  the,  v.  417. 
BmTfmedtm  at  Korkyra,  vi.  372  teqr,  and 
Sophokles,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra  and 
Sidly,  Ti.  424  nq.,  486  teq. ;  at  Pyliis,  vi. 
i35  9eq,,  450 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily, 
▼U.  182, 186,  383;  return  of,  from  Sidly 
lo  Athens,  m  190. 


Emynomf  and  Zeut,  ofbprinff  of,  i.  13. 

Emypiolewtui,  viii.  241  n.,  249,  268, 272  tfy. 

BurypyhiM,  i.  409. 

Ewryttheue,  L  127, 129, 130,  219. 

Euryiot,  i.  190.  206. 

Euryhu,  v.  129. 

Eui^ea,  Agesilaus  at,  b.c.  370,  x.  288. 

Emikydemve,  Plato's,  viii.  540  n. 

EuthyhrateM  and  Lasthenes,  xi.  489,  490. 

Euxine,  Greek  settlements  on.  iiL  318; 
iv.  37,  ix.  164 ;  first  sight  of.  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  152;  indigenous 
tribes  on,  ix.  165  ;  the  Greeks  on,  and  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  166  teg. ;  Xenophoo's 
idea  of  founding  a  new  city  on  the,  ix. 
179  ««7. 

Evadnf,  i.  377. 

Euayoroi,  ix.  506,  520,  x.  18  §eq, 

F. 

Family  tie,  in  le^ndary  Greece,  ii.  112; 
rites  in  Greece,  liL  77. 

Fates,  i.  9 ;  and  Crcesns,  iv.  264  geq, 

Ferdouti,  Persian  epic  of,  L  641. 

Fettivab,  Grecian,  L  70,  ii.  304,  iv.  72, 91  My., 
95  seq. ;  at  Athens,  viiL  444. 

ffc/fon,  plausible,  i.  583 ;  ii.  70. 

Fictitious  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  L  581. 

Financial  changes,  Kleisthenean,  iv.  184. 

Five  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  viiL  49, 73  a., 
83,  102  n.  2,  105  seq. 

Flaying  aUve  by  Persians  and  Turks,  iv. 
39611. 

Fleece,  Golden,  legend  of,  L  169. 

Flute,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iv.  111. 

Fortification  of  towns  in  early  Greece,  iL 
145  seq,\  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 
Iliad,  ii.  251. 

Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  viiL  46  Mf . 

Frenzy,  religious,  of  women,  L  39  seq. 

Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain  war- 
riors, vi.  43 ;  orations,  besides  that  of  Peri- 
kles,  vi.  193  n. ;  obsequies  of  Heph«stion, 
xii.  339,  342. 

Funerals,  Solon's  r^;ulations  about,  iiL  189. 

G. 

Gadh,  iii.  365  seq, ;  voyage  firom  Corinth  to, 
in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c, 
iii.  374. 

G<ea,  i.  6,  9, 12. 

Gmsytust  xi.  163. 

Games,  Olympic,  i.  137,  0.  321  Mf.,  426 
seq.,  iv.  74  seq.i  Isthmian,  i.  170,  iL  411 
fi.  2,  iv.  88;  the  four  great  Grecian,  ii« 
321,  iv.  90,  95  seq.;  Solon's  rewards  to 
victors  at,  iii.  191 ;  Pythian,  iv.  79,  SSacy. ; 
Nemean,  iv.  88. 

Gamori,  iii.  40 ;  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 

Ganym^fs,  L  387. 

Gargtqthia,  fountain  of,  v.  224  n.  2. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  xiL  210  sea. 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  xiL  35 ; 
invasion  of  Greece  by,  xiL  527. 

Gua,  capture  of,  bj  Alexander,  ziii  193  Mf. 
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Oedrona,  Alexander  in,  xii.  270,  317. 

CelOf  iii.  419;  and  Syracuse,  before  b.c. 
500,  T.  276 ;  Kleander  of,  v.  281 ;  Gelo, 
despot  of,  V.  288  »eg.;  congress  of 
Sicilian  cities  at,  vii.  187;  and  Hannibal's 
capture  of  Selinus,  x.  564  ;  expeditions  of 
Dionysius  to,  x.  606,  608,  620  aeg, ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Irnilkon,  X.  620  geq.;  Timo- 
leon  and  the  fresh  colonization  of,  xi. 
264  ;  Agathokles  at,  xii.  551. 

Celeonies,  iii.  69. 

Gelo,  V.  91,  281-306. 

CeMui,  iii.  330. 

Gehnian  dynasty,  fall  of,  v.  316 ;  citizens 
of  Syracuse,  v.  317  teq, 

Genealogiest  Grecian,  i.  110  »eg,,  600;  Ar- 
geian,  i.  113;  mythical,  i.  260,  596  jef. ; 
Egyptian,  i.  600 ;  Clinton's  vindication  of, 
ii.  56  9eq, 

Genealogy,  Corinthian,  of  Eumclus,  i.  164 
eeq. ;  of  Orchomenos  i.  178  seq, ;  Eleian,  i. 
188;  iEtolian,  i.  193;  Laconian,  i.  230; 
Messdnian,  i.  235  ;  Arcadian,  i.  238. 

GeneraU,  Kleibthenean,  iv.  182. 

Gentfif  Attic,  iii.  73  teg.,  iii.  88  »eg. ;  ana- 
logy between  those  of  Greece  and  other 
nations,  iii.  81  teq,',  Grecian,  patronymic 
names  of,  iii.  84 ;  difference  between 
Grecian  and  Roman,  iii.  87 ;  non-members 
of,  under  Solon,  iii.  178. 

Geographical  knowledge,  llcsiodic  and  Ho> 
meric,  ii.  153 ;  views  of  Alexander,  xlL 
312  n.1. 

Geography,  fabulous,  i.  334  seq, ;  Homeric, 
iii.  276 ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 

F  sand,  ix.  157  seq. 

Geological  features  of  Greece,  ii.  287. 

Geottori,  iii.  40,  96. 

Gergie,  iii.  267  ;  Derkvllidas  at,  ix.  296. 

Gergithee,  iiL  267. 

German  progress  brought  aliout  by  violent 
external  influences,  i.  621 ;  mythes,  i. 
622. 

Gerontes,  ii.  90. 

Geronihr<B,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

GerySnt  i.  10,  339. 

GeitB,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  xii.  32. 

Giganiee,  birth  of,  i.  7,  12  n. 

Giilut,  iv.  348. 

Giskon,  X.  553,  556  n.,  xi.  254. 

Glttuka,  xii.  309. 

Glauke,  i.  161. 

GlauJton,  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Republic, 
viii.  539. 

Glauhu,  i.  306. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  teq. 

Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks, 
iii.  461. 

Goddeteet,  and  Gods,  twelve  great,  i.  14. 

Godt,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the  Greeks, 
i.  4  teq.,  469  teq, ;  and  demons,  i.  569  teq,\ 
and  men,  i.  601. 

Golden  Fleece,  le^nd  of,  i.  169. 

Golden  race,  the,  i.  88. 

Gongghu,  the  Corinthian,  vii.  363,  372. 

Good,  &C.,  meaning  of|  in  evly  Greek 


writers,  ii.  88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  equivalents  of,  iiL  62  n.  2. 

Gordian  knot,  Alexander  cuts  the,  xii.  140. 

Gordium,  Alexander's  march  from,  xii.  149. 

Gordiut,  legend  of,  iii.  294.  . 

Gorgiat  of  Leontini,  vii.  174,  180,  viii.  507, 
526. 

Gorgont,  1.  124. 

Gorg6pas  at  /Egina,  ix.  518  teq. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  82  teq. ;  heroic,  ii.  102 ;  earliest 
changes  of,  in  Greece,  iii.  6  teq, ;  kingly, 
iii.  10  teq,\  change  from  monarchical  to 
oligarchical  in  Greece,  iiL  21  teq. 

Govemmentt,  Grecian,  weakness  of,  iv.  204. 

Gracet,  the,  L  13. 

Grtea,  i.  1 0. 

Graci,  ii.  359. 

Gracia  Magna,  iiL  534. 

Gr<BCO'Atiatic  cities,  xii.  364. 

Granikut,  battle  of  the,  xii.  107  teq. ;  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the,  xii.  141. 

Graphs  Paranom6n,  v.  507  teq. ;  abolition 
of,  B.C.  411,  viiL  48. 

Grecian  mytbcs,  L  71,  614  teq. ;  genealogies, 
L  110  teq. ;  mythology,  sources  of  our  in- 
formation on,  i.  146;  intellect,  expansive 
force  of,  i.  487 ;  progress  between  b.o. 
700  and  500,  i.  492  seq. ;  antiquity,  I 
596,597,601;  genealo^es,  L  600 ;  towns- 
man, intellectual  acquisitions  of  a,  L  613 ; 
poetry,  matchless,  i.  620;  progress  self- 
operated,  i.  620 ;  mythology,  how  it  would 
have  -been  affected  by  the  introduction  o€ 
Christianity,  B.C.  500,  i,  626;  mythes, 
proper  treatment  of,  i.  651  je^.;  computa- 
tion of  time,  ii.  155  n.  2 ;  festivals,  intel- 
lectual influence  of,  ii.  301 ;  history,  fint 
and  second  periods  of,  ii.  362  teq,,  iv.  70 ; 
opinion,  change  in,  on  the  decision  of  dis- 
putes by  champions,  ii.  607 ;  states,  grow- 
ing communion  of,  between  b.o.  600  and 
547,  ii.  621 ;  "faith,"  iii.  155;  settlements 
on  the  Euxine,  iii.  318 ;  marine  and  com- 
merce, growth  of,  iii.  457;  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy,  iii.  501  teq. ;  world  about 
560  B.C.,  iii.  533 ;  history,  want  of  unity 
in,  iv.  6i3,  70;  games,  influence  of,  upon 
the  Greek  mind,  iv.  95  teq. ;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of,  iv.  1 32  teq, ;  architec- 
ture, iv.  134 ;  governments,  weakness  of, 
iv.  204 ;  world,  in  the  Thirty  years'  trace, 
vL  66;  and  barbarian  military  feeling, 
contrast  between,  vL  608 ;  youth,  society 
and  conversation  of,  vii.  46  n. ;  states, 
complicated  relations  among,  b.c.  420,  viL 
70,  and  b.c.  366,  x.  400 ;  phUosophy,  ne- 
gative side  of,  viiL  471 ;  dialectics,  their 
many-sided  handling  of  subjects,  viiL  622 
teq.;  states,  embassies  from,  at  PeUa,  B.a 
346,  xL  560  teq. ;  captives,  mutilated,  at 
Persepolis,  xii.  234;  history,  bearing  of 
Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns  on,  xii.  242 
teq, ;  mercenaries  under  Darius,  xiL  248, 
249,255,256;  envoys  with  Darius,  xiL 
256;  world,  state  of,  b.c.334,  xii.  370; 
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exiles,  Alexander's  rescript  directing  the 
recall  of,  xii.  416  teg. 
Oreectt  legends  of,  originally  isolated,  after- 
wards thrown  into  series,  i.  145 ;  legend- 
ary and  historical,  state  of  society  and 
manners  in,  ii.  82-159;  subterranean 
course  of  rivers  in,  ii.  292;  difficult v  of  land 
communication  in,  ii.  294 ;  accessibility  of, 
by  sea,  ii.  295 ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  ii. 
298;  difference  between  the  land-states 
and  sea-states  in,  ii.  300 ;  effects  of  the 
configuration  of,  ii.  301  teg. ;  mineral  and 
other  productions  of,  ii.  305  geg, ;  climate 
of,  ii.  309 ;  difference  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of,  ii.  310;  ante- 
llcllenic  inhabitants  of,  ii.  350 ;  disconti- 
nuance of  kingship  in,  iii.  10;  anti-mo- 
narchical sentiment  of,  iii.  Ibstq,,  iv.  236; 
the  voyage  from,  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  iii.  483; 
seven  wise  men  of,  iv.  126  teg, ;  first  ad- 
vance of,  towards  systematic  conjimction, 
iv.  234 ;  probable  consequences  of  a  Per- 
sian expedition  against,  before  that  against 
Scythia,  iv.  350  teg.;  on  the  eve  of  Xer- 
xes's  invasion,  v.  77,  80 ;  first  separation 
of,  into  two  distinct  parties,  v.  350  teg,, 
394 ;  proceedings  in  central,  between  b.c. 
470-464,  v.  424;  state  of  feeling  in,  be- 
tween 11.C.  445-431,  vi.  103 ;  bad  morality 
of  tlie  rich  and  great  in,  vi.  383 ;  atmo- 
tplierical  disturbances  in,  b.c.  427,  vi.  396; 
warlike  preparations  in,  during  the  winter 
of  B.c.  414-413,  \ii.  394 ;  alteration  of 
feeling  in,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  viii.  353,  361,  376;  disgust  in, 
at  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viii.  357;  degra- 
dation of,  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
3  teg.,  13 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
on,  X.  250,  252,  263 ;  relations  of  Diony- 
sius  with,  B.C.  382-369,  xi.  60 ;  state  of, 
B.C.  360-359,  xi.  279;  decline  of  citizen- 
Boldiership  and  increase  of  mercenaries  in, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xi.  390  teg. ; 
effect  of  the  peace  and  alliance  between 
Philip  and  Athens  upon,  xi.  593 ;  move- 
ments and  intrigues  of  Philip  throughout, 
after  b.c.  346,  xi.  612  teg. ;  state  of,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  1,  12  teg. ; 
march  of  Alexander  into,  b.c.  336,  xii.  15; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.c.  336- 
335,  xii.  21  teg.\  terror  in,  on  the  destruc 
tion  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xii.  58 ;  con- 
nexion of  Alexander  with,  history  of,  xii. 
67  teg.,  242  teg. ;  an  appendage  to  Mace- 
donia under  Alexander,  xii.  / 1 ;  military 
changes  in,  during  the  sixty  years  before 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  72  teg. ;  possi- 
bility of  emancipating,  during  Alexander's 
earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii.  371 ;  hopes 
raised  in,  by  the  Persian  fleet  and  armies, 
B.C.  334-331,  xii.  372;  submission  of,  to 
Antipater,  xii.  383 ;  effect  of  Alexander's 
death  on,  xii.  419;  confederacy  for  libe- 
rating, after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  419 
teg,  {  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in,  xii.  504 ;  sue 
of  Demetrius  Poiiorketes  in,  against 


Kassander,  xiL  516 ;  under  Demetrios  Po- 
iiorketes and  Antigonna  Gonatas,  xii.  526 ; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Gauls,  xii.  527 ;  of 
Polybius,  xii.  528. 

Greece,  Proper,  geography  of,  ii.  281  teg. 

Greek  forces  against  Troy,  i.  393  teg.;  lan- 
guage and  the  mythes,  L  474 ;  tradition, 
matter  of,  nncertified,  i.  580;  language, 
various  dialects  of,  ii.  318 ;  alphabet,  ori- 
gin of,  iii.  459  n. ;  Latin  and  Oscan  lan- 
fuages,  iii.  473;  settlements,  east  of  the 
trymon  in  Thrace,  iv.  33 ;  settlements  on 
the  Euxine  south  of  the  Danube,  ir.  37 ; 
settlements  in  Libya,  and  the  nomads,  ir. 
50 ;  cities,  local  festivals  in,  iv.  72, 91  leq. ; 
lyric  poetry,  iv.  99, 125 ;  poetry  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  iv.  101; 
music,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c,  iv.  102;  poetry,  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104 ;  hexameter,  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  106;  chorus,  iv.  112, 
119;  dancing,  r\'.  114;  mind,  positive 
tendencies  of,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iv. 
141  n.;  philosophy,  in  the  sixth  century 
B.c.,iv.513«eg. ;  fleetatArtemisium,v.l09 
teg.,  1 14  se^. ;  fleet  at  Salamis,  v.l52 ;  fleet 
at  Mykale,  ^.  259  teg.;  fleet  siter  the  battle 
of  Mykal6,  v.  270  teg. ;  fleet,  expedition 
of,  against  Asia,  b.c.  478,  v.  343 ;  generals 
and  captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  ix.  93 
teg. ;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander  to  the, 
xii.  95. 

Greekt,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  418  teg.; 
their  love  of  antiquities,  i.  470;  their 
distaste  for  a  real  history  of  the  past,  i. 
481 ;  Homeric,  ii.  131 ,  157  ;  in  Asia  Minor, 
ii.  313,  iii.  290 ;  extra-Peloponnesian  Qorth 
of  Attica  in  the  first  two  centuries,  ii.  366 
teg.;  advance  of,  in  government  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.,  iii.  27 ; 
musical  modes  of,  iii.  288  ;  and  Phenidans 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iii.  372  ;  contrasted 
with  Egyptians,  Ass>Tiaus,  and  Phenidans, 
iii.  407 ;  influence  of  Phenidans,  Assyrians, 
and  £g>'ptians  on,  iii.  458  teg. ;  and  Car- 
thaginians, first  known  collision  between, 
iii.  465 ;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  monetary 
and  statical  scale  of,  iii.  494;  in  Sicily, 
prosperity  of,  lietween  b.c.  735  &  485,  iii. 
491  teg. ;  in  Sidly  and  in  Greece  Proper, 
difference  between,  iii.  498;  Italian,  be- 
tween b.c.  700-500,  iii.  525,  527,  533  ; 
their  talent  for  command  over  barbarians, 
iv.  22  ;  first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iv.  39 ; 
and  Libyans  at  Kyrene,  iv.  53 ;  politioil 
isolation  of,  iv.  68  ;  tendendes  to  pc^tical 
union  among,  after  b.c.  560,  iv.  69;  growth 
of  union  among,  between  b.c.  776-560, 
iv.  71 ;  rise  of  philosophy  and  dialectics 
among,  iv.  129  ;  writing  among,  iv.  130; 
Asiatic,  after  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Lydia, 
iv.  267 ;  Asiatic,  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
546  B.C.,  iv.  268;  and  Darius,  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  426;  eminent, 
liable  to  be  corrupted  by  sucoeas,  iv.  503 
teg.;  and  Persiaasy  religimu  coiic^cioA 
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of  history  common  to,  v.  13;  northern, 
and  Xerxes,  v.  87,  95;  confederate,  en- 
gagement of,  against  such  as  joined  Xer- 
xes, ¥.  97  ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae on,  V.  144  teq;  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  y.  1 64  teq. ;  Medising,  and  Mar- 
donius,  y.  201;  Medising,  at  Platsea,  y. 
220;  at  Platsa,  y.  224  seq.;  at  Mykale, 
V.  259  teq,;  Asiatic,  first  step  to  the 
ascendency  of  Athens  oyer,  v.  269 ;  Sici- 
lian, early  governments  of,  y.  278 ;  Sici- 
lian, progre&s  of,  between  tlie  battle  of 
Salamis  and  Alexander,  v.  327;  allied, 
oppose  the  fortification  of  Athens,  v.  329 
»eq,,  335 ;  allied,  transfer  the  headship 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  b.c.  477,  v.  348 
seq,;  allied,  ^Vristeides'  assessment  of,  v. 
359;  allied,  under  Athens,  substitute 
money-payment  for  i>er8onal  service,  y. 
405  tea. ;  efifcct  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sidiy  upon,  viL  500 ;  and  Tibsaphemes, 
Alkil>iades  acts  as  interpreter  between, 
viiL  6  teq, ;  Asiatic,  surrender  of,  by  Sparta 
to  Persia,  ix.  284  ;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ix.  281 ;  A&iatic,  and  Tissa- 
phemcs,  ix.  286 ;  the  Ten  Thousand,  their 
position  and  circumstances,  ix.  15 ;  Ten 
Thousand  at  Kuuaxa,  ix.  56  teq.;  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  battle  of  Kuuaxa,  ix. 
64  8eq, ;  Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of,  ix.  75- 
163,  247  teq, ;  Ten  Tliousaud,  after  their 
return  to  Trapezus,  ix.  164-246 ;  Asiatic, 
their  application  to  Sparta  for  aid  against 
Tissaphemes,  ix.  287;  in  the  seryice  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  xii.  99;  unpropitious 
circumstances  for,  in  the  Tiamian  war,  xii. 
451 ;  Italian,  pressed  upon  by  enemies  from 
the  interior,  xiL  532. 

Grylhu,  death  of,  x.  460. 

Cuild9^  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  465;  German 
and  early  English,  iiL  82  n. ;  compared 
with  ancient  political  associations,  yiii. 
22  n. 

Gyget,  L  6,  iii.  299  teq, 

Cylipptts,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse,  yiL 
330,  357  teq.,  371  teq.,  398  seq.,  43^, 
444  teq. 

Gylont  father  of  Kleobulc,  the  mother  of 
Demosthenes,  xi.  369  n.  2. 

Oymn^Hh  iii*  48. 

Gj/ndett  distribution  of,  into  channels  by 
Cyrus,  iv.  286. 


11. 


TIades,  i.  8  seq^  9,  13. 
Hamdn  and  Antigone,  L  376. 
Haliartut,  Lysander  at,  ix.  409. 
HaWtanuutus,  ii.  42,  iii.  2/5;  capture  of,  by 

Alexander,  xii.  127  teq, 
HalonnenUf  dispute  between  Philip  and  the 

Athenians  about,  xi.  618  teq, 
Jffafyt,  the,  iii.  280. 
JlamiVkarf  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Himera,  y. 

298  teq. 
JImmUar,  oolloaion  of,  with  Agathokles,  xii. 


541 ;  superseded  in  Sicily  by  another  ge* 
neral  of  the  same  name,  xiL  545. 

HamiUear,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  xii.  551 
teq. ;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse,  xii.  570 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xii.  572. 

Hannibal,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  x.  555- 
573,  583  fe^. 

Hanno,  silly  fabrication  of,  xi.  223. 

Hormodiut  and  Aristogeiton,  iv.  149  teq, 

Harmotit,  Spartan,  ix.  261  teq.,  272,  277. 

Harpagmt,  iv.  273,  280. 

Ha9jHUHt,  xii.  323,  397  teq. 

Harpiet,  the,  i.  1,  321. 

Hebe,  L  13. 

Hect6r,  i,  389,  403. 

Hegemony,  Athenian,  v.  395  teq, 

Hegesipput,  xi.  617. 

Uegetitiratut,  iv.  159,  v.  259,  xii.  121,  123. 

Hekabe,  L  389. 

Hekatanit  on  Geryon,  L  339 ;  on  the  Aigo- 
nauts,  i.  344 ;  and  the  mythes,  l  525 ; 
and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  399. 

Hekatompylut,  Alexander  at,  xii.  254. 

Hekatoncheiret,  the,  i.  6,  7. 

Hekatongmut  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  1 76  teq, 

Helen,  i.  225,  231,  232 ;  necklace  of,  L  383 ; 
and  Paris,  i.  391 ;  and  Achillea,  i.  399 ; 
various  legends  of,  i.  414  teq. 

Helenut  and  Andromachd,  i.  414. 

Helitea,  iii.  173  n.,  iv.  183,  IS8  teq. 

HeUattt,  iv.  189. 

Helike,  destruction  of,  x.  212. 

HeUot,  i.  8,  466. 

HelLnu,  viii.  181. 

HeUanikut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  525 ; 
contrasted  with  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
Snorro  Sturleson,  L  627. 

HeUat,  division  of,  L  138 ;  proper,  iL  282 ; 
mountain  systeais  of,  iL  282  teq. ;  islands 
and  colonies  of,  iL  298 ;  most  ancient,  iL 
358;  first  historical  manifestation  of,  as 
an  aggregate  body,  iv.  430. 

Helle&nd  Phryxus,  i.  169. 

Hetlvn  and  his  sons,  L  136  teq. 

HeUenet,  i,  136,  iL  315  teq,,  341  teq. 

Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the  Trdad, 
i.  456 ;  cities,  ii.  344. 

Hellenion  at  Naukratis,  iii.  449. 

Hellenism,  definition  of,  xii.  363. 

HeUenoiafnicB,  v.  359,  viiL  423. 

Helletpont,  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  v.  19  teq,^ 
2i  n.2;  crossed  by  Xerxes,  v.  42 ;  re- 
treating march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  193  teq, ; 
Grecian  fleet  at,  b.c.  479,  v.  270;  Strom- 
bichides  at,  viii.  127 ;  Peloponnesaan  rein- 
forcement to,  B.c.  411,  \iiL  130 ;  Mindarus 
and  ThrasyUus  at,  viiL  138,  146,  157; 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  at,  after 
tlie  battle  of  Kynossema,  viiL  157 ;  Thra- 
syUus and  Alkibiadcs  at,  viii.  176;  Thra- 
sybulus  at,  ix.  509 ;  Iphikratea  at,  ix.  513 
teq,;  AntaJkidas at, ix. 533 ;  Epaminondas 
at,  X.  413,  419;  Timothcus  at,  x.  413, 
419,  507 ;  Autoklcs  at,  x^bliteq.;  opera- 
tions of  the  Atheniaas  at,  b.g.  357,  xL 
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Ihu,  I  387,  388. 

imbrotj  iv.  38,  374  ttq. 

Imilkon  and  Hannibal,  iuTasion  of  Sicily  by, 
X.  583  teg. ;  at  Agrigentum,  x.  589  teg. ; 
at  Gela,  z.  620  »eg.\  and  Dionyiiui,  x. 
631  teg. ;  at  Motye,  x.  677,  683;  capture 
of  MesKene  by,  x.  685  seg. ;  and  the  Cam- 
paniant  of  iKtna,  x.  693 ;  before  Syracuse, 
X.  695  seg.;  fliglit  of,  from  Syracuse,  x. 
712;  miserable  end  of,  x.  714. 

JnacAtUt  i.  113. 

InduMt  Alexander  at,  xii.  303  $eg.,  314  9€g. ; 
voyage  of  Nearchus  from  tbe  mouth  of,  to 
that  of  the  Tigris,  xii.  317,  318. 

Induiify,  manufacturing,  at  Athens,  iiL  182 
9eg. 

If^antry  and  oligarchy,  iii.  42. 

Inland  and  maritime  cities  contrasted,  ii.  299. 

Jn$,  L  169  teg. 

Interipiiontf  ii.  56. 

Interest  on  loans,  iii.  lib  teg.,  217. 

Interpretertf  Egyptian,  iii.  437. 

/o,  legend  of,  i.  115  teg, 

I6n,  i.  272,  280. 

KhuOt  emigrants  to,  ii.  33  seg. ;  conquest  of, 
by  Ilarpagus,  iv.  273 ;  Mardonius's  depo- 
sition of  despots  in,  iv.  422;  expedition  of 
Astyochus  to,  vii.  525;  expttlition  of 
Thriuyllus  to,  viii.  174. 

Ionian,  the  name  a  reproach,  iii.  228. 

loniant,  ii.  16,  17 ;  and  Darius's  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  iv.  363  seg.;  abandonment 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  392 ;  at  Lade,  iv. 
405  teg. ;  at  Mykale,  v.  260  seg,,  266 ; 
after  the  battle  of  Mykald,  v.  268. 

Ionic  emigration,  ii.  28,  33  teg,,  iii.  232; 
tribes  in  Attica,  iii.  68,  71  teg. ;  cities  in 
Asia,  iii.  232  teg.,  349 ;  and  Italic  Greeks, 
iii.  533;  revolt,  iv.  3S3  teg.,  413  n.  2; 
philosophers,  iv.  514;  Sicilians  and  Athens, 
vii.  180 ;  alphabet  and  the  Athenian  laws, 
vui.  421. 

Iphigeneia,  i.  398. 

Iphikht,  i.  150. 

IphUcratet,  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
mora  by,  ix.  455  n.  2,  474  n.,  482  teg. ; 
military  improvements  and  successes  of, 
ix.  467  teg.,  490;  defeat  of  Anaxibius  by, 
ix.  513  seg. ;  proceedings  of,  between  b.c. 
387-378,  x.  143  »#y.;  and  Kotys,  x.  144, 
410,  508,  514  ;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
X.  202««9.,209n.;  and  Timotheus,  x.202, 
409,  xi.  3\^  seq.\  expedition  of,  to  aid 
Snarta  against  Thebes,  x.  324  teg,\  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  x.  342  m^.,  409 ; 
in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316 ;  and  Chares,  xi. 
316  teg. 

'  '  "raiet  the  Youngfer,  xii.  174. 

E,  battle  of,  xii.  522. 
.  territory  of,  iv.  252. 
Irmtm,  iv.  43. 
IHt,  i.  10. 

/rM  race,  the,  i.  90. 
Imgora^  iv.  170,  220  ng, 
^JMaMrat,vL614. 
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Itdkifit  i.  245. 

Itidat,  X.  456. 

Itlamdt  in  the  iEgean,  iL  313. 

Itmeniat  in  the  north  of  BoBOCia,  ix.  420 ; 
and  Leontiades,  x.  SO ;  trial  and  execation 
of,  X.  86. 

Itmeniat  and  Pekipidas,  x.  380  «0y.«3B7,391. 

ItokratA,  his  treatment  of  niytlia»  i.  547 
n.  4 ;  on  the  origin  of  Pcriioeki,  ii.  495 ; 
panegyrical  oration  of,  x.  59,  lOd;  the 
Plataic  oration  of,  x.  220 ;  tbe  Arcfaidamas 
of,  X.  313  tt.,  314  n.  1,  399  «.;  his  latter 
to  Philip,  xi.  394,  603. 

Ittfdonet,  iii.  330. 

Ittut,  Alexander  at,  befort  the  battle,  xiL 
155 ;  Darius  at,  before  tbe  battle, xn.  158; 
battle  of,  xii.  159  teg. ;  inaction  of  Dariat 
after  the  battle  of,  xii.  206;  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  connected  with  tbe  battler 
xii.  665  teg. 

Itthmian  garnet,  i.  1 70,  ii.  323,  iv.  88  «f . ; 
Eleians  excluded  from,  L  191,  iL  411  n.  2, 
B.C  412,  vii.  507 ;  and  AgesiUus,  ix.  477. 

Ittdne,  Korkynean  fugitives  at,  vi.  376, 424, 
486  seg. 

ItaMa,  iiL  468. 

Italian  Greeks,  iii.  494,  525,  527  ssy.,  ix. 
llMg.,  187»xiL532. 

Italians,  iii.  503. 

Italjf  and  Sieii^f,  early  languages  and  history 
of,  iii.  474  n. 

Italjf,  the  voysge  from  Greece  to,  iiL  483 ; 
Grecian  colonies  in,  iii.  476,  482,  501  teg.; 
decline  of  Greek  power  in,  after  the  £iil  of 
Sybaris,  iv.  558 ;  Southern,  affairs  of,  ax. 
382-369,  xL  59. 

ItMmS,  ii.  574,  575,  v.  429. 

Jaton,  L  157  teg,,  317  ssy. 

Jamm  o/Phena,  x.  187  ssf.,  199  u^  206,  257 

teg,,  265  teg. 
Jaxartet,  Alexander  at  the,  xii.  276  scy. 
Joetuta,  L  361  teg, 
Jurk<e,  iiL  330. 
Jurjf'trial,  characteristics  ei;   exhibited  m 

the  Athenian  dikssteries,  v.  521  sef, 

K. 

Kabala,  victory  of  Dionysios  at,  xL  57. 

Kabeirichut,  x.  117. 

Kadmeia  at  Thebes,  seizure  of,  hj  Ptobidss, 

X.  79  teg.;  surrender  of,  by  the  TiSftiH- 

monians,  x.  121  teg, 
Kadmut,  i.  350  teg. 
Kalait  and  Zetes,  i.  273. 
Kalatiriet  and  Hermotybii,  iiL  422. 
Kaiauria,  L  76 ;  Anphiktyoay  at,  i.  183 ;' 

the  Athenian  allied  armament  at,  x.  200 ; 

death  of  Demosthenes  at,  xiL  440  stf. 
Kalckmt,  wanderings  and  dntb  of,  L  423. 
Kale  Akti,  foundation  of,  viL  170. 
KaUiat,  treaty  of,  v.  455  ssy. 
Kalliat,  son  qf  Kalliades,  vi.  97,  lOa 
KaUiat  at  the  congress  at  Snarta,  ^.e.  S71» 

X.  223.  ' 
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KattUu  of  ChaUnt,  xL  476  uq,,  626. 

KaUibhUt  the  Lacedamonian,  yiii.  329,  ix. 
261. 

KaUibius  of  Tegea,  x.  285. 

KaUikles,  in  Plato,  vui.  526  seq. 

KalUkratidaSy  viii.  218  seq.y  359. 

Kallimachusy  the  polemarchf  iv.  464, 474. 

KaUinus,  iv.  104,  110. 

Kampida,  iU.  323. 

Kallippusj  xi.  173  xe^.,  xi.  181  le^. 

KaUirrhoc,  i.  10,  383. 

KaliistheneSt  ^^  historian,  i.  551. 

Kallisthenes,  the  general,  failure  and  con- 
demnation of,  X.  510,  xi.  585. 

Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus,  xii.  288,  291  seq., 
300  8eq, 

KallistO,  i.  241. 

KallistraUut,  x.  149,  221  aeq,,  232,  395,  xL 
372. 

KalUxenus,  viii.  265  ««9.,  275,  279. 

Kalpe,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  201 
seq, 

Kalyd6nittn  boar,  i.  195,  199  seq, 

Kamarina,  iii.  400 ;  restoration  of,  to  inde- 
pendence, V.  321  ;  and  the  Athenians,  vii. 
265 ;  Athenian  and  Syracusan  envoys  at, 
vii.  312  seq. ;  neutral  policy  of,  b.c.  415, 
vii.  318 ;  evacuation  of,  x.  624;  and  Ti- 
moleon,  xi.  2G4. 

Kambyses,  iv.  63,  295  seq, 

Kandaules,  iii.  299. 

Kannonus,  psephism  of,  viii.  266  n. 

Kan6pic  branch  qf  the  Nik,  opening  of,  to 
Greek  traffic,  iii.  437. 

Kapaneus,  i.  372, 377. 

Kappadokia  subdued  by  Alexander,  xii.  149. 

Kardia,  Athenian  fleet  at,  viii.  162 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Philip,  xi.  623 ;  Eumenes  of,  xii. 
99. 

Karduchiam,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix,  129  seq, 

Karia,  resistance  of,  to  Daurises,  iv.  397. 

Karmania,  Alexander's  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion through,  xii.  318. 

Kameian  festival,  ii.  411  n.  2,  v.  106. 

Kameius  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Kamua,  ii.  4. 

Karpathus,  ii.  42. 

Karystusy  iv.  447,  v.  412. 

Kasmenas,  ii.  490. 

Kassander,  Alexander's  treatment  of,  xii. 
341;  schemes  of,  on  Autipater's  death,  xii. 
457 ;  and  Polysperchon,  war  between,  xii. 
486;  gets  possession  of  Athens,  xii.  487; 
in  Peloponnesus,  xii.  493;  defeat  of  Olym- 
pias  by,  xii.  494  ;  confederacy  of,  with  Ly- 
siuiachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  against 
Antigonus,  xii.  4UG,  502,  517,  522  ;  founds 
Kassandreia  and  restores  Thebes,  xii.  496 ; 
and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii. 
497,  499 ;  and  the  .Etolians,  xii.  499  ; 
measures  of  Antigonus  against,  xiL  498, 
500 ;  great  power  of,  in  Greece,  xii.  500 ; 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachns,  pacification  of, 
with  Antigonus,  xii«  501 ;  compact  of  Po- 
lysperchon with^  xiL  502,  515;  Ptolemy 


makes  a  truce  with,  xii.  504 ;  taccets  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  in  Greece  against^ 
xii.  516 ;  truce  of,  with  Demetrius  Polior* 
ketes,  xii.  522 ;  death  of,  xiL  525. 

Kassandra,  i.  413. 

KastCr  and  Pollux,  i.  231  seq, 

Kafabothra,  u.  291. 

Katana,  iii.  487  ;  and  i£tna,  v.  320 ;  AUd- 
biadcs  at,  vii.  265 ;  Nikias  at,  vii.  319 ; 
conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  650;  Car- 
thaginian naval  victory  near,  x.  690; 
Iliketas  and  Magon  at,  xi.  221. 

Kat6nakophori,  iii.  48. 

Katreus  and  Althsmenes,  i.  306. 

Kaulonia,  iii.  514,  xi.  19,  23 ;  Dikon  of,  xi. 
39. 

KaunuSy  Antisthenes  at,  vii.  545. 

KdystrU'Pedion,  march  of  Cyrus  from  Kent* 
mun-Agora  to,  ix.  23  n. 

KebaUnus,  xii.  258,  259,  263. 

Kekrops,  i.  266  seq, ;  the  second,  i.  279. 

KeUerUsy  Alexander  at,  xiL  136. 

Keleos,  L  51  seq.,  276. 

Keteustes,  vi.  271  n, 

Kenchrece,  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  viL  524. 

Kentrites,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the» 
ix.  135  seq. 

KephaUema,  iii.  551,  vi.  183,  191. 

Kephahut,  i.  268  n.  3,  271 ;  and  Dionynna 
at  S\Tacuse,  xi.  236. 

Kephisodotus,  x.  515,  519. 

Kerasus,  the  Ten  Tliousand  Grodu  at,  ix. 
172. 

Kersobleptes,  x.  518 ;  and  Charidemoa,  x. 
518, 521, 522;  intrignes  of,  asainst  Athens, 
xi.  362 ;  and  the  peace  and  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip,  xL  549  Mf.; 
defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xL  613. 

Kertch,  tumuh  near,  xii.  658  seq, 

Ket6,  i.  9,  10. 

Keyx  and  Alcyone,  i.  185. 

KiHkia,  Alexander  in,  xii.  153, 154 ;  Darioa 
in,  xii.  157. 

Kimon  and  Themistokles,  v.  378,  381 ;  cap- 
ture  of  Skyros  by,  v.  410,  413  m.  2. ;  vic- 
tories of,  at  the  Eurymedon,  v.  417  ;  trial 
and  acquittal  of,  v.  423, 494 ;  and  the  Spar- 
tan application  for  aid  against  the  Helots, 
v.  432,  494 ;  recall  of,  from  ostracism,  v. 
446 ;  death  of,  v.  454,  501 ;  political  purty 
of,  V.  489 ;  and  Perikles,  v.  447,  490  mq,, 
501 ;  cliaracter  of,  v.  492 ;  ostracism  of,  v. 
494. 

Kimonian  treaty,  the  so-called,  v,  455  wf. 

Kinadon,  conspiracy  and  diameter  of,  ix. 
343  seq. 

King,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  iL  84  Wf  ., 
101  seq. ;  the,  in  historical  Greece,  ii. 
104 ;  £nglish  theory  of  a,  iiL  17. 

Kings,  Egyptian,  iii.  432,  441  n.  3. 

Kingship,  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece  gea^ 
rally,  iL  104,  iiL  10;  in  medinral  and 
modem  Europe,  iiL  10  Wf  . 

Krnyps  and  Dorieus,  iv.  53. 

A'trrAo,  81  n,  2,  iv.  82  Mf.,  xL  647.  fffw 
656. 
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KirrhiBan»t  punishment  of,  iv.  83  teg. 

KiatidoM,  x.  362,  363. 

Kiarut  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  248. 

Klaiomena,  iii.  254,  vii.  512,  529,  538. 

Kleander  of  Ge\ai,v,2Sl, 

Kleander  the  Laeed^emonum,  ix.  204  f^.,  209, 
212,  227,  xii.  267. 

KUandridoM,  y\,  20. 

KleandridA,  v.  472. 

Kiearehug  the  Laced/Bmonian,  at  the  Helles- 
pont, \iii.  130;  at  Byzantium,  viii.  173; 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  11,  29  aeq.; 
and  Menon's  soldiers,  ix.  47 ;  and  Arisus, 
ix.  69 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  83,  93  9eq, 

Kkarckut  qfthe  Pontic  Herakleia,  xiL  624  teq, 

Klearidae,  vi.  615,  645,  647,  vii.  5. 

Kleinas,  iii.  139. 

Kleitthenfg  qfSity6n,  i.  379,  u.  174,  iu.  Abteq, 

Kteiathen^s  the  Athenian^  revolution  in  Attic 
tribes  by,  iii.  85,  91 ;  and  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  iv.  163 ;  reth«ment  and  recall  of, 
iv.  221,  222;  development  of  Athenian 
energy  after,  iv.  238  ;  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of,  after  the  Persian  war,  v.  374. 

KUf^fp^'f  vi.  302  9eg, 

JCIeitarehut,  xi.  622,  626. 

Kleitut  the  JUytian,  xii.  36  teg. 

Kleittu,  Alexander^t  general,  xii.  114, 281  teg, 

Kleobuii,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  xL  369. 

Kteohdlut  and  Xenares,  viL  32  teg. 

KieoArUut,  viii.  369. 

Kteombrotut,  x.  128  teg,,  175,  185,  238  teg,, 
243  teg. 

Kleomenet  /.,  his  expeditions  to  Athens,  iv. 
164,  220  teg, ;  and  Aristagoras,  iv.  386  ; 
defeat  of  Argeians  by,  iv.  432  teg,  \  return 
of,  without  attacking  Argos,  iv.  435 ;  trial 
of,  iv.  436 ;  and  the  iGginetans,  iv.  439, 
443 ;  and  Demaratus,  iv.  439  teg, ;  violent 
proceedings  and  death  of,  v.  62. 

Kleomen^t  111,,  ii.  470,  471. 

Kleomenit,  Alex€mder*t  tatrap,  xii.  323,  340, 
341  II.  1. 

KleoH  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by 
Thucydid^,  vi.  331 ;  policy  and  character 
of,  vi.  334,  656  teg. ;  and  MitylenO,  vi.  338 
teg. ;  political  function  of,  vi.  392,  394  ; 
and  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  444 
teg, ;  expedition  of,  to  Pylus,  vi.  454  teg, ; 
warlike  influence  of,  vi.  482,  621  teg. ;  at 
Amphipolis,  vi.  630  teg.,  638  teg, ;  capture 
of  Tordn£  by,  vi.  632  ;  at  Eion,  vi.  633  ; 
Thucydid^'s  treatment  of,  vi.  655,  660 
aeg. ;  and  Aristophanes,  vi.  657  teg.,  666. 

JCieon,  qf  Halikanuittut,  ix.  328,  418. 

KleBme  and  Argos,  ii.  625,  iv.  88  n.  3. 

jnirantA^ and  Pausanias,  v.  347. 

Kkimfmua,  xii.  606,  607. 

Kkopatrm,  wife  qf  Philip,  xi.  708  seg.,  715 
n.  2,  xii.  6  teg.,  11. 

Xkapatra,  daughter  qf  Philip,  xi.  710,  xii. 
432,  503. 

OtphoH,  Tiii.  166,  310. 
JCktjput,  iii.  252. 

fimieAitff,  Athenian,  revival  of  b.c.  365,  vi. 
50  fi.  2,  X.  406  teg. 


Klerueht,  Athenian,  in  Chalkis,  iv.  229;  in 
Lesbos,  vi.  348  ;  after  the  battle  of  ^ggs- 
potami,  viii.  304. 

KUmat,  musical  improvements  of,  iv.  102. 

Ktoth6,  i.  9. 

Kfymenf,  I  8. 

Klyttemnfytra,  i.  222,  231. 

Kn^ut,  vi.  262  teg.,  274,  284. 

Knidut,  settlement  of,  ii.  42 ;  maritinie  con^ 
tests  near,  b.c.  412,  vii.  542;  Antiathen^ 
and  Astyochus  at,  viL  548 ;  the  battle  of, 
ix.  392 ;  and  Aresilaus,  ix.  433 ;  reverses 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  ix.  442. 

Knight t  at  Athens,  viii.  417,  ix.  253. 

Knfynt,  iii.  252. 

Kodridt,  i.  154. 

Kodrut,  ii.  32 ;  archons  after,  iii.  G5. 

Kanut,  xii.  263,  264,  312. 

Kctot,  i.  6,  8. 

Karatadat.  viii.  181,  ix.  220,  224. 

Kdet,  iv.  364,  369,  385. 

Kokahit,  i.  307  teg.  ^ 

KBUeut,  his  voyage  to  Tartteus,  \xu  375. 

Keiakreta,  iv.  184. 

Kolchiant  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ir. 
154,  172. 

Kolehit,  and  the  Argonaatic  expedition,!. 
323,  340. 

KoUhut,  Athenian  assembly  at,  viiL  47. 

KolophAn,  iii.  247  §eq. 

Kon^fodet,  iii.  49. 

A'onofi  at  Naupaktm,  yii.  493 ;  at  Andros; 
viii.  206 ;  appointment  of,  to  succeed  Alkr- 
biad6s,  viii.  216 ;  at  Samoa,  viu.  218  ;  aC 
MitylSn^,  viii.  227  §eq. ;  escape  of,  irom 
i£g08potami,  viii.  298 ;  renewed  actiTity 
of,  ix.  354,  374;  at  Rhodes,  ix.  375  r 
visit  of,  to  the  Persian  court,  ix.  389  teq. ; 
and  Phamabazus,  ix.  391, 442,  446  teq.  s 
rebuilds  the  Long  Walb  of  Athens,  ix.  447  r 
large  plans  of,  ix.  453 ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
Tiribazus,  ix.  498 ;  arrest  of,ix^501 ;  lon^ 
absence  of,  from  Athens,  x.  146  n.  3. 

Kqpait,  lake  of,  i.  181. 

Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  327;  earTy 
inhabitants  of,  iii.  540 ;  relations  of,  with 
Corinth,  iii.  541  tea. ;  relations  of,  with- 
Epinis,  iii.  543 ;  and  Corinth,  joint  settle- 
ments of,  iii.  544  teq. ;  commerce  of,  iu.. 
550;  and  Corinth,  disputes  between,  vi.. 
69  teq, ;  application  of  the  Epidamnian  dc^ 
mocracy  to,  vi.  71 ;  and  Corinth,  hostilities- 
between,  vi.  75,  86  teq, ;  and  Corinth,  de- 
cision of  the  Athenians  between,  vi.  84  i. 
oligarchical  violence  at,  vi.  364  aeg. ;; 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  Demos  Atr 
B.C.  427,  vi.  372  teq.\  Nikostntns  and 
Alkidas  at,  vi.  379;  revolutions  at,  con* 
trasted  with  those  at  Athens,  vi.  382 ;  dis* 
tress  at,  b.c.  425,  vi.  424 ;  expedition  of 
Eorymedon  and  Sophokl^s  to,  vi.  424  aeq.^ 
486  teq.\  muster  of  the  Athenian  armament 
at,  vii.  24 6 ;  Demosthenos's  voyage  from»  t» 
Sicily,  viL  414;  renewed  troables  at^ 
viii.  1 60 ;  Lacedemonian  expedition  agamilf 
X.  193  aeq. ;  expedition  of  Iphikniis  to^ 
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X.  202  teq.;  Kleooymui  and  Agathokles 
in,  xii.  607. 

Korkyr€tan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  vi.  79  9eq,\  captiTes  re- 
turn home  from  Corinth,  vi.  360  9eq,\ 
oligarchical  fugitives  at  Istdn^,  vi.  376, 
424,  486  aeq, 

KorkyriBanSf  and  Xerxes*s  invasion,  v.  90; 
attack  Epidamous,  vi.  72 ;  remonstrate 
with  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians, 
vi.  74 ;  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens,  vi. 
77  teq, 

Kordbna  and  the  foundation  of  Kyrene,  iv. 
41.  i 

KorCneiOf  Athenian  defeat  at,  v.  4  7 1  ;  Theban    '• 
victory  at,  ix.  434  teq,t  441. 

Kordnis  and  Asklepius»  i.  245. 

KorynSphorU  iii.  48. 

KdSj  settlement  of,  ii.  42  ;  capture  of,  by 
Astyochus,  vii.  547;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  xi.  310  teq.t  325. 

Koucrij  xii.  334. 

Kottatt  i.  6. 

Kottyphus,  xi.  657,  663. 

Koty&ra,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix. 
174  teq. 

Kotys  and  Iphikrates,  x.  145,  410,  508,  514 ; 
and  Athens,  x.  408  m^.,  512,  514  ;  and 
Timotheus,  x.  413,  507;  and  Miltokythes, 
X.  512  ;  capture  of  Sestos  by,  x.  514  ;  as- 
sassination of,  X.  516. 

KranaiUf  i.  269. 

Kranrwn^  battle  of,  xii.  433. 

Kraiema  and  Philotas,  xii.  260  teq, ;  and 
Antipater,  xii.  431  teq.,  452 ;  death  of, 
xii.  452. 

Kraiitf  comedy  of,  viii.  449. 

KraietippidaSf  viii.  173,  189. 

Kra/inutf  viii.  447,  454  n. 

Kre6n,  king  qf  Thibet,  i.  161,  375. 

Kre6Hf  archon  at  Jthenty  iii.  66. 

KretphontSt,  ii.  2  teq.,  445  n. 

KrSian  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
i.  308 ;  and  Phrygian  worship,  iii.  291. 

Kritant  and  Minos,  i.  309 ;  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  ii.  138  *,  and  Xerxes,  v.  90. 

Kr^te^  migrations  of  Dorians  to,  iL  39; 
early  Dorians  in,  ii.  417;  Perioeki  in,  ii. 
491  n.  2 ;  Phalaekus  in,  xi.  599. 

Krmiit  and  Peleus,  i.  157. 

Kritheut,  descendants  of,  i.  155. 

Kreiita,  i.  272,  280. 

Krimetutf  Timoleon's  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the,  xi.  246  teq, 

Kriot,  i.  6,  8. 

Kritta,  iv.  81  teq. 

Kritiat  and  Sokrates,  vii.  48  teq. ;  return  of, 
to  Athens,  viii.  316  teq. ;  and  Theramends, 
viiL  329  teq.,  340  teq.  \  death  of,  viii. 
368. 

KHut,  iv.  439, 443. 

Arommyofi,  capture  of,  ix.  466 ;  recovery  of, 
ix.  490. 

Kromnut,  capture  of  Lacedaemonians  at,  x. 
433  teq. 

KroniuM,  Dionysius  at,  xi.  57. 
VOL.  xti. 


Kronotf  i.  6  teq.,  11. 

Kroi6n,  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies 
of,  iiL  504  teq. ;  fall  of,  iii.  525 ;  maximum 
power  of,  iii.  528 ;  citizens  and  govern- 
ment of,  iii.  535;  and  Pythagoras,  iv. 
538  teq. ;  and  Sybaris,  iv.  554  teq. ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  SI ;  expedition 
from  Syracuse  to,  xii.  536. 

Krypteia,  ii.  509. 

Kteatot  and  Eurytos,  i.  190. 

Kt^siat  and  Herodotus  on  Cyrus,  iv.  249 ; 
on  Darius,  iv.  356. 

Ktesiphon,  xi.  514,  xii.  385  teq. 

Kunaxa,  battle  of,  ix.  56  teq. 

Kur^tet,  ceremonies  of,  i.  41. 

Kyaxaret,  iii.  312,  343. 

Kydonta,  vi.  275. 

Kyknutf  i.  399. 

Kyl6n  the  Athenian,  attempted  usurpation  of, 
iii.  W^teq. 

Kyldn  qfKrotCn,  iv.  550. 

Kyllyrii  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 

Kymaans  and  Pactyas,  iv.  271. 

Kyna,  iii.  259  ;  Alkibiades  at,  viii.  208. 

Kynegeirut,  iv.  474. 

Kynott^ma,  battle  of,  viii.  147  teq. 

Kynuriana,  ii.  407  ;  in  Argolis,  ii.  608. 

Kypselut,  iii.  54 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iii. 
58. 

KyrM,  foundation  of,  iv.  39  teq. ;  situation, 
fertility  and  prosperity  of,  iv.  43  teq, ;  and 
the  Libyans,  iv.  46  teq.,  56  teq, ;  second 
migration  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  55 ;  and  Egypt, 
iv.  56 ;  reform  of,  by  Demdnax,  iv.  58 ; 
Periceki  at,  iv.  60 ;  third  immigration  to, 
iv.  61 ;  under  Arkesilaus  the  Third,  iv. 
62  ;  submission  of,  to  Kambyses,  iv.  296  ; 
history  of,  from  about  b.c.  450  to  306,  xii. 
578  teq, ;  Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  xii.  582 
teq. 

KythSra,  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi. 
496  teq. 

Kytmium,  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  xL  668. 

Kyzikut  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  320 ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  viii.  151 ;  siege  of,  by  Min- 
darus,  viiL  162  ;  battle  of,  viiL  163. 


L. 


Labdalum,  vii.  340,  368. 

Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  Persia,  b.c.  430,  vi. 
246;  embassy  to  Athens  about  the  pri« 
soners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  teq,;  rein- 
forcement to  Brasidas  in  Chalkidikd,  vL 
614 ;  envoys,  at  the  congress  at  Corinth, 
B.c.  421,  vii.  20  ;  envoys  at  Athens,  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus,  vii.  40 ;  embauy  to 
Athens,  against  the  alliance  of  Athena 
with  Argos,  vii.  60  teq, ;  army,  viL  108, 
1 1 1  n. ;  assembly,  speech  of  Alkibiad^  in, 
vii.  32 1  teq. ;  fleet  under  Agesandridas,  viii, 
91,  96  ;  fleet,  victory  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  teq. ;  morOf  destruction  of  a,  by  Iphi- 
krates, ix.  482  teq. ;  auxiliaries  to  the  Pho« 
kians  at  Thermopyle,  xi.  579,  582. 

Laceddtmonians  and  Cvrus  the  Great,  iv.  268; 
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i 


attack  of,  upon  Polylc rates,  iv.  327 ;  and 
Themistoklcs,  v.  199, 380,  384  ;  and  Mar- 
donins's  offer  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ▼. 
205  teg.\  invoke  the  aid  of  their  allies 
against  the  Helots,  ▼.  429 ;  dismiss  their 
Athenian  auxiliaries  against  the  Hdoto,  v. 
430  wq. ;  expedition  of,  into  Bceotia,  b.c. 
458,  V.  443  seg.\  victoi7  of,  at  Tanagra,  v. 
445 ;  proceedings  of,  on  Phormio's  victory 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Rhium, 
vi.  274 ;  proceedings  of,  for  the  recovery 
of  Pylus,  vi.  430,  432  aeq. ;  occupation  of 
Sphakteria  hy,  vi.  432,  463 ;  blockade  of, 
in  Sphakteria,  vi.  438  teq,,  451  »eq,,  463 
9eq, ;  offers  of  peace  from,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria,  vi.  479;  assassination 
of  Helots  by,  vi.  500  teq. ;  and  the  Peace 
of  Nikias,  vii.  4 ;  liberate  the  Arcadian 
subjects  of  Mantinea,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepreum,  vii.  29 ;  exclusion  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  vii.  77  teq. ;  detachment 
of,  to  reinforce  Epidaurus,  B.C.  419,  vii. 
94 ;  and  their  allies,  invasions  of  Argos  by, 
vii.  96  fe^.,  138;  Gylippus  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse by,  vii.  330 ;  fortification  of  Dekeleia 
bjr,  vii.  395,  486 ;  and  the  Fonr  Hundred, 
viii.  88  ;  recapture  of  Pylus  by,  viii.  1 76 ; 
defeat  of,  at  Arginuss,  viii.  232  teq, ;  re- 
payment of,  by  the  Athenians,  afler  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii. 
417  (  assassination  of  Alkibiadds  demand- 
ed by,  viii.  429  ;  the  Cyreians  under,  ix. 
234,  241, 288,  300,  436 ;  and  Dorieus,  ix. 
377  teq.;  and  Corinthians,  conflicts  be- 
-tween,  b.c.  393,  ix.  454  teq, ;  victory  of, 
within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  ix.  463 
»eq,\  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
76 ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes  by, 
X.  81  teq, ;  trial  and  execution  of  Ismenias 
by,  X.  80 ;  their  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia 
at  Thebes,  x.  121  teq. ;  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra, 
X.  182;  expulsion  of,  from  Boeotia,  b.c.  374, 
X.  188 ;  at  Kromnus,  x.  433  teq, ;  at  l^an- 
tinea,  b.c.  362,  x.  452,  460,  465,  467^^.; 
and  Alexander,  xii.  17,  vi.  85,  87. 

iMcKftt  expedition  to  Sicily  under,  vii.  181. 

Laehetit,  i.  9. 

LtteoHia,  genealogy  of,  i.  230 ;  population  of, 
iL488 ;  gradual  conquestof,  ii.561 ;  modem, 
ii.  563  fi.  2,  611  fi.  2;  invasions  of,  by 
Epaminondas,  x.  294  teq.,  453  teq, ;  west- 
em,  abstraction  of,  from  Sparta,  x.  310 
teq. 

Lade,  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iv.  405  teq. ; 
victory  of  Persian  fleet  at,  iv.  411. 

Laiut  and  (Edipus,  i.  361. 

Laiet  and  marshes  of  Greece,  ii.  290. 

ZmiadhM,  vii.  201,  261  teq.,  348. 

Lamim,  Aatipater  at,  xii.  424  teq, 

iMmian  war,  xii.  424  teq.,  451. 

AMVMoAiit,  revolt  of,  viii.  127  ;  recovery  of, 
by  Strombidiidds,  viii.  129. 

hnauiBm,  Greek,  dialects  of,  ii.  318. 

L99eo6n,i.  411. 
tmmmUn,  i.  77,  388. 


Lapkyttiot,  Zeus,  1. 171. 

Laphytliut  and  Tirooleon,  xi.  271. 

Ltariata,  AsUtic,  iU.  258  «.  3,  259. 

Lath,  use  of,  by  Xerxes,  ▼.  34,  43. 

Latthenet  and  Euthykrates,  xL  489,  490. 

Xa/ni,Oscan,  and  Greek  languages,  iii.  473w 

Latium,  emigration  from  Arcadia  to,  iii.  470 
fi.  2 ;  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  34. 

Latmt,  (Enotrians  and  Epirota,  relationahip 
of,  iii.  470. 

Latona  and  Zeus,  ofifspring  of,  L  13. 

Laurium,  mines  of,  v.  74  teq. 

Lawt,  authority  of,  in  historical  Athens,  iL 
111 ;  of  Solon,  iii.  179  teq. ;  of  Zaleakns, 
iii.  511 ;  and  psephisma,  distinction  he- 
tween,  v.  504 ;  enactment  and  repeal  of, 
at  Athens,  v.  504  teq, 

LayartTt  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  liL 
409. 

Learehut  and  Eryxd,  iv.  58. 

Lebedot,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii.  517. 

Leehtemn,  capture  of,  by  the  LacedaemoniaBS, 
ix.  466  n.  2,  471. 

LSda,  and  Tyndaieus,  i.  230  teq. 

Legend  of  Dimeter,  L  58  teq. ;  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  i.  65 ;  of  Panddra,  i.  104  ».  1, 
105;  of  lo,  i.  115  teq, ;  of  Hdraklda,  i. 
127  teq,;  Argonantic,  i.  317  is.,  332  teq., 
345  teq.;  of  Troy,  i.  386  teq.;  of  the 
Minyse  frt>m  Lemnos,  ii.  36 ;  and  history, 
Grecian,  blank  between,  ii.  43  teq. 

Legendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  ii.  82-159  ; 
poems  of  Greece,  value  of,  ii.  79  teq. 

Legendt,  mystic,  L  43  teq, ;  of  Apollo,  i.  61 
teq, ;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated,  aflter- 
wards  thrown  into  aeries,  i.  145 ;  of  MMea 
and  Jasdn,  i.  162  m. ;  change  of  feding 
with  regard  to,  i.  255 ;  Attic,  i.  264 ;  an- 
cient, deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  296,  478 ;  of  Thebes,  i.  349  teq. ; 
divine,  allegoriaed,  heroic  historidaed,  i. 
568  ;  of  saints,  L  629  Wf . ;  of  Asia  Minor, 
iii.  301. 

Ukythut,  capture  of,  by  Braaldas,  vi.  578. 

Leleget,  ii.  353. 

Lelejp,  L  230. 

Lamnot  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  319 ;  early 
condition  of,  iv.  38 ;  oonqoeat  of,  by 
Otands,  iv.  374  ;  MUtiadfia  at,  iv.  375  teq. 

Lending  houses,  iiL  218. 

Leokratet,  xi.  696. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  vii.  527  teq, ;  TiiL  38. 

Leon  the  ^[Hsrtan,  viii.  26,  127. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  x.  381, 383. 

Leonidat  at  ThermopyUe,  v.  103  aeq.,  117 
teq, 

Leonnaiut,  xii.  427,  432. 

Leoniiadet,  the  oligarchy  under,  z.  38  m.  2 ; 
conspiracy  of,  x.  79  teq, ;  at  Sparta,  x.  85  ; 
Thebea  under,  x.  lOiS,  110;  conapiraqr 
againat,  x.  HI  teq. ;  death  of.  x.  118. 

Leonthu,  iii.  487 ;  inteatine  diasenaioii  at, 
vii.  191 ;  Demoa  at,  apply  to  Athena,  tiL 
194, 196 ;  Dionyaina  at,  b.c.  396,  x.  612, 
650,  689;  the  mercenariea  of  Dionyaina 
at,  xi.  3 ;  Philiatna  at,  xl  138 ;   Dion  at, 
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xi.  148,151, 152;  IIikctaiat,xi.227»24l  ; 
surrender  of,  to  Timoleoti,  xi.  257. 

I,eo»ihenea  the  admiral^  x.  509,  510. 

Leottthenet  the  general,  xii.  418,  421  9eq, 

Leotychidia  the  Prokleid,  ii.  580;  chosen 
king  of  Sparta,  iv.  440 ;  and  iEginetan 
hostages,  iv.  443,  v.  64 ;  at  Mykal6,  v.  261; 
banishment  of,  ▼.  353. 

I^otychides,  ton  of  Agtt  II.,  Lx.  335,  338. 

Ltpreum  and  Elis,  ii.  592,  vii.  24 ;  Brasi- 
dean  Helots  at,  vii.  29. 

I^tines,  brother  of  Dionytius,  x.  682,  684, 
691,  xi.  18,  46,  58. 

Leptinen  the  Athenian,  xi.  380. 

I^tineg,  general  qf  Agathoklet,  xii.  594, 
597. 

lesbians,  their  application  to  Sparta,  vi.  103. 

U»bo9,  early  history  of,  iii.  262  teq,;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  vi.  2 ;  Athe- 
nian kleruchs  in,  vi.  348;  application 
from,  to  Agis,  vii.  502  ;  expedition  of  the 
Chians  against,  vii.  526  teq. ;  Thrasvllus 
at,  viii.  137  ;  Kallikratidas  in,  viii.  223  ; 
Tlirasybulus  in,  ix.  509  ;  Memnon  in,  xii. 
141;  recoverv  of,  bv  Macedonian  admirals, 
xii.  192. 

IJtht',  i.  9. 

IJt6,  i.  8,  13. 

Leukas,  iii.  544  seq. 

Leukon  of  BosiKtrus,  xii.  651. 

Levk-othea,  the  temple  of,  i.  330. 

Leuktra,  the  battle  of,  x.  239  seq, ;  treatment 
of  Spartans  defeated  at,  x.  20 1  teq. ;  ex- 
tension of  Theban  power  after  the  battle 
of,  X.  263;  proceedings  in  Peloponnesus 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  269,  331 ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  x.  273;  pro- 
ceedings in  Arcadia  after  the  battle  of, 
X.  278  teq.i  proceedings  and  views  of 
Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of,  x.  291  teq. 

Libya,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  39; 
nomads  of,  iv.  46  teq.\  expedition  of 
Kambyses  against,  iv.  297. 

Libyant  and  Greeks  at  Kyrend,  iv.  53  teq. ; 
and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

Liby-Pheeniciant,  x.  543. 

IJchat  and  the  bones  of  Orestes,  ii.  602 ; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  iv.  97  fi.  2,  vii. 
74  n.,  80 ;  mission  of,  to  Miletus,  viL  546, 
548,  vUi.  132. 

LUybaum,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  xi.  61. 

lAmot,  i.  9,  14  n.  3. 

Lion,  the  Nemean,  i.  10. 

Litsitt,  foundation  of,  xi.  33. 

Livy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alex* 
ander,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xii. 
350 ;  on  the  character  of  Alexander,  xii. 
357  n.  ]. 

Uxut  and  Tingis,  iii.  367  n.  2. 

Loant  on  interest,  iii.  145,  217. 

Localiiiet,  epical,  i.  338. 

Lochaget,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 

Loehut,  Spartan,  ii.  6X7  teq.  i  Macedonian, 
xii.  81. 

logographert  and  ancient  mythet,  i.  509, 
b2i  teq. 


Lokri,  Epizephyrian,  early  history  of,  iii.  507 
teq. ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  663,  xi.  23,  29, 32 ; 
Dionysius  the  Younger  at,  xi.  146,  187 
teq. 

Lokrian  coast  opposite  Euboea,  Athenian  ra- 
vage of,  vi.  184. 

Lokriant,  ii.  384 ;  Ozolian,  ii.  392 ;  Italian, 
iii.  508  teq.,  iv.  231  n. ;  of  Opus  and  Leo- 
nidas,  v.  105;  and  Phokians,  xi.  352,355; 
of  Amphissa,  xi.  648,  649. 

Lokrit  and  Athens,  v.  449,  472. 

l/ing  Waltt  at  Megara,  v.  437 ;  at  Athens, 
V.  440  seq.,  444,  450,  vi.  28,  viii.  314,  ix. 
447  teq. ;  at  Corinth,  ix.  463  teq^ 

Lueaniant,  xi.  12  teq.,  187. 

Lucretius  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  563  n.  2. 

Lydia,  early  history  of,  iii.  298  teq, 

Lydian  music  and  instruments,  iii.  288,  297; 
monarchy,  iii.  354,  iv.  259  teq, 

Lydians,  iii.  291  teq.,  297,  iv.  269. 

Lykteut,  Zeus,  i.  239. 

Lykambit  and  Archilochus,  iv.  109. 

LykaCn  and  his  fifty  sons,  i.  238  teq, 

Lykia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  134. 

Lykidat,  the  Athenian  senator,  v.  210. 

LykomMet,  x.  354  teq.,  385,  394. 

Lykophr6n,  son  qf  PerUmderf  iii.  57. 

Lykophrdn^  despot  qf  Phera,  xi.  366,  408, 
411. 

Lykurgut  the  Spartan,  laws  and  discipline  of, 
ii.  455-469,  512-560. 

Lykurgut  the  Athenian,  xii.  375,  511. 

Lykut,  i.  281;  and  Dirk^,  i.  358. 

Lynkeut  and  Idas,  i.  233. 

Lyre,  Hermes  the  inventor  of,  181. 

Lyric  poetry,  Greek,  ii.  184,  iv.  99,  125. 

Lysander,  appointments  of,  as  admiral,  viii. 
187  A.,  288 ;  character  and  influence  of, 
viii.  188,  ix.  416;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
viii.  190  «e^.,  289,  291;  factions  organived 
by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  viii.  194;  at 
Ephesus,  viii.  207, 288 ;  victory  of,  at  No- 
tium,  viiL  209;  superseded  by  Kallikra- 
tidas, viiL  218 ;  revolution  at  Miletus  by 
the  partisans  of,  viii.  290;  operations  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginuse,  viii.  292  m^.; 
victory  of,  at  iEgospotami,  viiL  295  aty. ; 
proceedings  of,  after  the  battle  of  ifigos- 
potami,  viii.  302 ;  at  Athena,  viii  307  teq., 
322 ;  conquest  of  Samos  by,  viii.  323 ; 
triumphant  return  of,  to  Sparta,  viiL  324  ; 
ascendency  and  arrogance  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  viii.  356,  ix.  282,  327 
teq,;  opposition  to,  at  Sparta,  viii.  358,  ix. 
282 ;  contrasted  with  Kallikratidas,  viii. 
359;  expedition  of,  against  Thrasybulns, 
viii.  374 ;  dekarchies  established  by,  ix. 
255  teq.,  272;  contrasted  with  Bruidaa, 
ix.  269 ;  recall  and  temporary  expatriation 
of,  ix.  283 ;  introduction  of  gold  and  silTer 
to  Sparta  by,  ix.  319  teq. ;  intrigues  of,  to 
make  himself  king,  ix.  329,  332  ttq„  418 1 
and  Agesilans,  ix.  337  teg.,  355,  359  teq, ; 
and  the  Bceotian  war,  ix.  403,  408 ;  death 
of,  ix.  409. 

Ljftiat,  seizure  of,  by  the  Thirty  tt  Athens, 
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riii.  337 ;  speech  of,  a^nst  Phormisias's 
disfranchising  proposition,  viii.  404 ;  pro- 
posed citizenship  of,  viii.  423  ;  oration  of, 
against  Ergokles,  ix.  510 ;  oration  of,  at 
Olympia,  b.c.  384,  x.  101  seq.;  panegyrical 
oration  of,  xi.  40  teg.f  4d  ra. 

Lytiklft,  vi.  315. 

LygiiUt,  general  at  Chceroneia,  xi.  693. 

Lynmachutf  confederacy  of,  with  Kassander, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus,  against  Antigonus, 
xii.  496,  502,  517,522;  Kassander,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Seleukus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  xii.  501  ;  and  Amastris,  xii. 
634  ;  and  Arsino^,  xii.  634  teg. ;  death  of, 
xii.  636 ;  and  the  Pentapolis  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Euxine,  xii.  639. 

M. 

Macedonia^  Mardonius  in,  iv.  423 ;  Perdikkas 
and  Brasidas  in,  vi.  600,  601  geq.  ;  increa- 
sing power  of,  from  b.c  414,  x.  60;  and 
Athens,  contrasted,  x.  63;  kings  of,  after 
Archelaus,  x.  65 ;  state  of,  b.c  370,  x. 
339,  341;  Iphikrates  in,  x.  342  teq.-, 
Timotheus  in,  x.  411 ;  government  of,  xi. 
297  teq. ;  military  condition  of,  under  Phi- 
lip, xi.  395  seq.,  xii.  75  teq, ;  and  conquered 
Greece,  xii.  2,  71 ;  and  the  Greeks,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  12;  Antipater, 
viceroy  of,  xii.  90,  92;  and  Sparta,  war 
between,  xii.  378  teq. ;  Grecian  c<mfederacy 
against,  after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  421 
teq.;  Kassander  in,  xii.  494;  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  acquires  the  crown  of,  xii.  525. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  iv.  21,  23;  envoys  at 
Athens,  xi.  537,  541,  551,  555;  phalanx, 
xi.  691,  xii.  80  teq.^  338;  interventions 
in  Greece,  b.c  336-^5,  xii.  21  teq. ;  pike, 
xii.  77,  136  teq.;  troops,  xii.  82  teq.;  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98 ; 
fleet,  master  of  the  iEgean,  xii.  192;  sol- 
diers of  Alexander,  mutiny  of,  xii.  326  teq. 

Macedoniantt  ii.  311,  iv.  2  n.,  10  teq. ;  con- 
quered by  Megabazus,  iv.  372;  poverty 
and  rudeness  of,  xi.  396 ;  military  aptitude 
of,  xii.  90 ;  small  loss  of,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  xii.  116. 

Maeha6n  and  Podaleirius,  1.  248. 

Maandriutt  iv.  331  teq. 

Meponiant  and  Lydians,  iii.  297. 

Mtuj/ianti  massacre  of,  after  the  assassination 
of  Smerdis,  iv.  304. 

Magitiratet  of  early  Athens,  v.  477  teq. ; 
Athenian,  from  the  time  of  PeriklSs,  v. 
481,484,  496  »e?. 

Magna  Gretdat  iii.  534. 

Magnitia,  iii.  241,  260 ;  Xerxes's  fleet  near, 
▼.  115  M^.;  on  the  Pagassan  Gulf,  xi. 
425  ft.  3. 

Magnftet,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  ii.  381. 

Magont  off  Katana,  x.  690 ;  near  Abakaena, 
]d.  8 ;  at  Agyrium,  xi.  10 ;  death  of,  xi.' 
67. 

MagoH  and  Hiketas,  xi.  220  teq. ;  death  of, 
li.  242. 


Maia  and  Zeus,  oflfspring  of,  L  13. 

Makr&net  and  the  Ten  Thouaand,  ix.  153. 

Maliantf  ii.  382. 

Matti,  xii.  315. 

Mallutj  Alexander  at,  xii.  154. 

Mamerkut  and  Tiroolcon,  xi.  255  teq, 

Manetho  and  the  Sothiac  period,  iiL  454  aef. 

Mania f  sub- satrap  of  iEolis,  ix.  291  teq. 

Mantinea  and  Tegea,  ii.  596  teq.^  vi.  617, 
viL  19;  and  Sparta,  ii.  598,  vii.  29.  129. 
X.  47  teq  ;  and  Argos,  vii.  29  ;  congreaa  at, 
vii.  91  teq.;  battle  of,  b.c  418,  yiL  106 
teq.;  expedition  oi  Agesipolia  to,  x.  47 aeq.\ 
and  the  river  Ophis,  x.  48  n.  2  ;  re-esta- 
blishment  of,  x.  279  teq. ;  march  of  Age- 
silaus  against,  x.  287  teq. ;  muster  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  enemies  to  Thebea  at,  x.  452 ; 
attempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epaminondas,  x.  456  teq. ;  battle  of.  B.a 
362,  X.  460  teq.t  482;  peace  concluded 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  481. 

Maniineant  and  the  Pan-Arcadian  union,  x. 
4-12  teq.;  opposition  of,  to  Theban  inter- 
vention, X.  448. 

MantinicO'Tegeatic  plain,  x.  464. 

Mantitheut  and  Aphepsion,  vii.  273  aeq. 

Manld,  iii.  248. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  xii.  276,  280  teq. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  iv.  463-485. 

Maraihut  surrenders  to  Alexander,  xiL  175. 

Mardi  and  Alexander,  xii.  240,  255. 

Mardoniuty  in  Ionia,  iv.  422;  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  iv.  423;  fleet  of,  destroyed 
near  Mount  Athos,  iv.  423 ;  argea  Xerxes 
to  invade  Greece,  v.  4  teq.^  10;  advice  of, 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  r. 
189;  forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  ▼.  193; 
and  Medising  Greeks,  after  Xerxea's  re- 
treat, V.  201;  in  Bceotia,  v.  203,  214  teq.; 
offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by,  v.  204  teq.^ 
210 ;  at  Athens,  v.  209;  and  hia  Phokian 
contingent,  v.  218 ;  on  the  Asdpua,  r.  226 ; 
at  Platsa,  v.  228  teq. 

Marine,  military,  unfavourable  to  oligaivhy, 
iii.  42. 

Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted,  iL  299. 

Marphta  and  Idas,  i.  236. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  1 13 ;  amoDg 
the  Spartans,  ii.  519 ;  among  the  Hindooi, 
iii.  189  n.  2. 

Marthet  and  lakes  of  Greece,  ii.  290. 

Martyat,  iii.  289 1».,  290. 

Matittft,  V.  268. 

Matittiut,  V.  222. 

Matkam^t,  v.  401. 

Mattageta,  iii.  331. 

Mattalia,  iii.  377,  465,  537  teq.,  xii.  613  aey. 

MautShu  and  the  Social  War,  xi.  313. 

Mazaut  at  Thapsakus,  xiL  204 ;  at  the  batUa 
of  Arbela,  xiL  222.  224 ;  sorrender  of  Ba- 
bylon by,  xii.  228;  appointed  aatrap  of 
Babylon  by  Alexander,  xii.  230. 

MaMorit,  iv.  270  tey. 

Midea  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  323  teq, 

Medett  early  history  of,  iii.  304  aey.;  and 
Persians,  iv.  251,  303  teq. 
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Media,  the  wall  of,  iii.  407  n.  2,  U.  85, 87  n. ; 
Darias  a  fugitive  in,  xii.  241,  244. 

Medius,  xii.  342. 

Medtu,  i.  281  n.  3,  330. 

Medma,  i.  10,  124. 

Megabates,  iv.  381,382. 

Megabazus,  iv.  369,  372. 

Megabyzus,  v.  452. 

MegakUs,  iii.  51  n.,  52,  112. 

MegaUpoUSf  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  xii. 
560. 

MegalopolUf  foundation  of,  ii.  599,  x.  306 
teg.f  319  n.  5  ;  the  centre  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy,  x.  31 7 ;  disputes  at, 
X.  493;  and  Sparta,  xi.  280,  368,  405, 
418  teq. 

M^apenthea  and  Perseus,  i.  124. 

Megara,  early  history  of,  iii.  3,  59  teq. ; 
Corinth  and  Sikyon,  analogy  of,  iii.  64  ; 
and  Athens,  iii.  123  teq.,  v.  435,  472, 
475  n.,  476,  \i.  104,  504  teq, ;  Long  Walls 
at,  V.  437 ;  Brasidas  at,  vi.  511  teq, ;  revo- 
lution at,  vi.  514  teq, ;  Philippising  faction 
at,  xi.  621 . 

Megara  in  Sicily^  iii.  488,  v.  290. 

Megarian  Sicily,  iii.  488. 

Megariant  under  Pausanias,  and  Persian 
cavalry  under  Masistius,  v.  222 ;  repudiate 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii.  3 ;  refuse 
to  join  Argos,  vii.  22 ;  recovery  of  Nisiea 
by,  viii.  1 78. 

Megaridf  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  vi.  185. 

Meidiat  of  Skepsit,  ix.  293  teq. 

Meidiat  the  Athenian,  xi.  478,  479  ft.  1. 

Meilani6n  and  Atalanta,  i.  203. 

Meilichiot,  meaning  of,  ix.  236  n. 

Melamput,  i.  43,  150,  535,  v.  122. 

Melanipput  and  Tydeus,  i.  373,  379. 

Melanthut,  ii.  31. 

Meleager,  legend  of,  i.  195  teq. 

Meleagridet,  i.  198. 

Meletipput,  vi.  171. 

Melian  nymphs,  i.  7. 

Melittuty  vi.  39,  viii.  466,  470. 

Meliarth,  temple  of,  iii.  362. 

Mellon,  X,  111  teq.,  120. 

Meloa,  settlement  of,  ii.  38 ;  expedition 
against,  under  Nikias,  vi.  399  ;  capture  of, 
vii.  148  teq. ;  Antisthenes  at,  vii.  546. 

Memndn,  ton  qf  TithCnut,  i.  405. 

Memndn  the  Rhodian,  operations  of,  between 
Alexander's  accession  and  landing  in  Asia, 
xii.  65, 103 ;  and  Mentor,  xii.  100  ;  advice 
of,  on  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  xii. 
105;  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Persians,  xii.  123  ;  at  Halikarnassus,  xii. 
128  teq.\  his  progress  with  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  death,  xii.  141  teq. ;  change  in 
the  plan  of  Darius  after  his  death,  xii. 
144,  147. 

Memphit,  Alexander  at,  xii.  198. 

Men,  races  of,  in  **  Works  and  Days/'  i.  88 
teq. 

Mendf,  and  Athens,  vi.  599  seq. 

Menedaut,  and  the  Ambrakioti,  vi.  413  teq. 


Menekleidat  and  Epaminondaa,  x.  367,  417 
teq, 

Meneklft,  viii.  275. 

Menelaut,  i.  221  teq,,  iii.  363  n. 

Menettheut,  i.  422,  iL  30. 

Mencekeut,  i.  372. 

Menathtt,  i.  8,  12. 

Menon  the  ThettaUan,  ix.  41,  96. 

Menon  the  Athenian,  x.  513. 

Mentor  the  Rhodian,  xi.  607  teq.,  xii.  100. 

Mercenary  soldiers,  multiplication  of,  in 
Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xi. 
392  teq. 

Mermnadt,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  iii.  300. 

MeroS,  connection  of,  with  Egyptian  institu- 
tions,  iii.  419. 

Mettapiant,  iiL  524 ;  and  Tarentines,  xii. 
532. 

Mettenf,^  foundation  of,  ii.  568,  iii.  490 ; 
foundation  of,  by  Epaminondas,  x.  308, 
319  n.  5,  358;  and  SparU,  x.  398,  481, 
xi.  281,  368,  405. 

Metten^,  in  Sicily,  chorus  sent  to  Rhegium 
from,  iv.  73  ».  1 ;  re-coloniiation  of,  by 
Anoxilaus,  v.  287  ;  Laches  at,  vii.  181  ; 
Athenian  fleet  near,  vii.  183;  Alkibiadte 
at,  vii.  264;  Nikias  at,  vii.  304;  and 
Dionysius,  x.  660  teq.,  xi.  4  ;  Imilkon  at» 
X.  685  teq. ;  and  Timoleon,  xi.  223. 

MettSnia,  Dorian  settlements  in,  ii.  11,  419. 

Mettenian  genealogy,  i.  235  ;  wars,  ii.  567~ 
590;  victor  proclaimed  at  Olympia,  b.o. 
368,  x.  359. 

Metteniant  and  Spartans,  early  proceedings 
of,  ii.  445;  expelled  by  Sparta,  ix.  317, 
xi.  4  ;  plan  of  Epaminondas  for  the  resto- 
ration of,  X.  292. 

Mettmiant  in  Sicily,  defeated  by  Naziini 
and  Sikels,  vii.  185. 

Metaneira,  i.  52. 

Metapontium,  iii.  517. 

Metkana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  vi.  486. 

Meth6n^,  iv.  30 ;  Philip  at,  xi.  364. 

MethCn^  in  Peloponnetut,  Athenian  assault 
upon,  vi.  182. 

Methymna,  vi.  300,  306;  Kallikratidaa  at, 
viii.  224. 

Metict,  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viii.  337. 

M^tit  and  Zeus,  daughter  of,  i.  13. 

Metroddrut,  i.  563,  595  n. 

Mefropolit,  relation  of  a  Grecian,  to  its  colo- 
nies, vi.  82  n.  3. 

Midat,  iii.  284,  295. 

Middle  aget,  monarchy  in,  iii.  10  teq, 

Mikythut,  v.  311,  313.  323. 

Milesian  colonies  in  the  Troad,  i  458. 

MUesiant  and  Lichas,  viii.  132 ;  and  Kalli- 
kratidas,  viii.  221. 

MilStut,  early  history  of,  iii.  237  teq. ;  and 
Alyatt^s,  iii.  344  teq.\  and  Cnesus,  iii. 
318;  sieges  of,  by  the  Persians,  iv.  391, 
413;  Histiseus  of,  iv.  367  teq.^  373,  378, 
383,  400  teq, ;  Phrynichus's  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of,  iv.  418;  exiles  from,  at 
Zankld,  v.  285  t€q, ;  and  Samoa,  dispute 
between,  vi.  36 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii. 
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516,  529,  531  9eq.;  Tissaphernet  at,  vu, 
518,  548;  Licliat  at,  viL  548;  Pelopon- 
nesiaD  fleet  at,  viii.34, 128, 130  te^.,  137  ; 
revolution  at,  by  the  partisans  of  Lysander, 
vUi.  290;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xii. 
123  teq. 

Military  array  of  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  142  teq. ;  divisions  not  distinct 
from  civil  in  any  Grecian  cities  but  Sparta, 
ii.  619;  force  of  early  oligarchies,  iii.  42 ; 
order,  Egyptian,  iii.  422 ;  arrangements, 
Kleisthenean,  iv.  181. 

Milt9M,yL  122. 

MiUaH^  the  Firtt,  iv.  157. 

MiliiaM  the  Second,  iv.  159;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  366,  370  n. ; 
his  retirement  from  the  Chersonese,  iv. 
370;  npture  of  Ijcmnos  and  Imbros  by, 
iv.  375  ;  escape  of,  from  Persian,  pursuit, 
iv.  415;  adventures  and  character  of,  iv. 
452  teq, ;  elected  general,  490  h.c,  iv. 
461 ;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  463 
teq, ;  expedition  of,  against  Paros,iv.  491 ; 
disgrace,  punishment,  and  death  of,  iv. 
492  ieq. 

MUto,  ix.  63  n. 

mUokythee,  x.  512,  520. 

MUton  on  the  early  series  of  British  kings, 
i.  646 ;  his  treatment  of  British  fabulous 
history,  i.  650. 

MimnermuSf  iv.  110. 

Alindarust  supersedes  Astyochus,  viii.  133; 
deceived  by  Tissaphemes,  viii.  134;  re- 
moval of,  from  Miletus  to  Chios,  viii.  137  ; 
eludes  Thrasyllus  and  reaches  the  Flel- 
lespont,  viii.  138, 139ii.;  at  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  146;  Pelopon ne&ian  fleet  summoned 
from  £ubf£a  by,  viii.  149 ;  siege  of  Kyzikus 
by,  viii.  162;  death  of,  viii.  163. 

Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  ii.  305. 

Minda,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  vi.  385. 

Minof,  i.  299  teq. 

MinCtaur,  the,  i.  301  seq. 

Minya,  i.  180,  ii.  36  teq. 

Minyas,  i.  175  teq. 

Miraeulout  legends,  varied  interpretation  of, 
i.  632  n.  2. 

Mistake  of  ascribing  to  an  unrccordiug  age 
the  historical  sense  of  modem  times,  i. 
579. 

MH/ordf  his  view  of  the  anti-niouarchical 
sentiment  of  Greece,  iii.  15  teq. 

Mithridatet  the  Pertian,  ix.  118  teq. 

MithHdatet  qfPontus,  xii.  626,  627. 

Mithnnet,  xii.  120,  280. 

Miiylenaan  envoys,  speech  of.  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Olympia,  vi.  306  teq.; 
prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by  Paches,  vi. 

330,  348. 

Mitylemeant  at  Sigeium,  i.  457. 

MitylM,  ui.  262  ;  political  dissensions  and 
poets  of,  iii.  267 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
vi.  300  te;.;  blockade  of,  by  Paches,  vi. 
321  f^. ;   and  the  Athenian  assembly,  \\. 

331,  3i37  teq. ;   loss  and  recovery  of,  bv 
Athens,  B.C.  412,  vii.  526,  527  ;    Kallikia'. 


tidas  at,  viiL  226  teq. ;  removal  of  KalH- 
kratidai  from,  viiL  231 ;  Cteonikas  at, 
vui.  231,  237,  256 ;  blockade  of,  by  Mem- 
non,  xii.  142;  surrender  of,  by  Chares, 
xii.  192. 
Mnatipputf  expedition  of,  to   Korkyra,  \. 

193  teq. 
Mn^motynS,  i.  6,  13. 
MnStiphilut,  v.  167. 
Motra,  and  Croesus,  iv.  264  teq, 
Mcerit,  lake  of,  iii.  430  n. 
jtfo^tonuir,  the,  i.  190. 
Molattian  kingdom  of  Epirus,  xii.  533. 
Molottiant,  iii.  555  teq. 
Molottut,  i.  258. 
M6muty  I.  9. 
Monarchy,  in  medieval  and  modern  Europe, 

iii.  10  teq.\  aversion  to,  in  Greece,  after  the 

expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  236. 
Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homeric  or 

Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii.  157  ;  coined,  first  in- 
troduction of,  into  Greece,  ii.  428. 
Money-lending  at  florence  in   the  middle 

ages,  iii.  148  ». ;  and  the  Jewish  law,  iiL 

150  «. ;  and  ancient  philosophers,  Iii.  153. 
Money-ttandard,  Solon's  debasement  of,  iii. 

137 ;  honestly  maintained  at  Athens  alter 

Solon,  iii.  155. 
Monstert,  offspring  of  the  gods,  i.  14. 
Monttrout  natures  associated  with  the  gods, 

i.  1. 
Monit  de  Piet^,  m.  2iS. 
Monumentt  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i. 

329  teq. 
Moon,  edipse  of,  b.c.  413,  viL  432 ;  eclipse 

of,  B.C.  331,  xii.  205. 
Moptut,  iii.  248. 
Mora,  Spartan,  ii.  617  seq.;  destruction  of  a 

Spartan,  by  Iphikrates,  ix.  482  teq. 
Moral  and  social  feeling  in  legendary  Greece, 

ii.  108. 
MoraHtiny  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  teq. 
Motynmki,  and  the  Ten  Tbousaud  Greeks, 

ix.  174. 
Motkaket,  u.  563. 
Motye,  capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  675  teq. ; 

recapture  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  663. 
Motyum,  Duketius  at,  vii.  168. 
Mountttinout  systems  of  Greece,  ii.  282  teq. 
Miilier  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type,  ii.  459. 
Multitude,  sentiment  of  a,  compared  with 

that  of  individuals,  ix.  378. 
Munychia  and  Piraeus,  Themistoklcs's  wall 

round,  v.  339 ;  Menyllus  in,  xii.  439, 457 ; 

Nikanor  in,  xii.  452,  465. 
Mute,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the,  i. 

478. 
Mutet,  the,  i.  13. 
Mttsie,  ethical  eifect  of  old  Grecian,  iL  583  ; 

Greek,  improvements  in,  about  the  middle 

of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  iv.  102 ;  com- 
prehensive meaning  of,  among  the  andeiit 

Greeks,  viii.  477. 
Ifttttca/ modes  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  288. 
Mnticiant,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  centur? 

B.C.,  iv.  102  N. 
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UvOot,  i.  480,  578  n.,  618. 

Mutilated  Gredan  captiTes  at  Penei>oliS|  xii. 
234. 

Mutilation  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary  and 
historical  Greece,  ii.  124  ;  of  Bessiis,  xii. 
279. 

Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  before  Solon's 
legislation,  iii.  132. 

Mygdoniat  iii.  284. 

Mykali,  Pan.Iouic  festival  at,  iii.  239 ;  the 
battle  of,  V.  260  teq. 

Mykalissus,  massacre  at,  vii.  490  teq, 

MykhuBt  i*  125  teq. 

Myriandrust  Alexander*s  march  from  Kilikla 
to,  xii.  154  ;  Alexander's  return  from,  xiL 
158. 

MyrJHnuSf  iv.  369,  399. 

Myrmidontf  origin  of,  i.  253. 

Myr6n^  iii.  44. 

Myr6nidi9,  v.  439, 449. 

Myrtihu,  i.  217. 

Myeia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  ix. 
237  teq. 

Mytiant,  iii.  265, 282  teq.y  292. 

Mytterieti  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  i.  38,  50, 
55, 58,  ▼.  282  n. ;  and  mythes,  i.  585. 

Myttie  legends,  connexion  of,  with  Egypt,  i. 
43;  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Homeric 
hymns,  i.  45 ;  brotherhoods,  iii.  115. 

Mythe  of  Panddra  and  Prometheus,  how 
used  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  97 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  i.  480. 

Mythetf  how  to  be  told,  i.  2;  Ilesiodic, 
ti-aceable  to  KrSte  and  Delphi,  i.  21  ; 
Grecian,  origin  of,  i.  5,  71,  83  teq.^  461 
teq. ;  of  the  gods,  discrepancies  in,  i.  71  n., 
72 ;  contain  gods,  heroes  and  men,  i.  87 ; 
formed  the  entire  mental  stock  of  the 
early  Greeks,  i.  460,  482 ;  difficulty  of  re- 
garding them  in  the  same  light  as  the 
ancients  did,  i.  461 ;  Grecian,  adapted  to 
the  personifying  and  patriotic  tendencies 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  468  teq.. ;  Grecian,  beauty 
of,  1.  473, 474  ;  Grecian,  how  to  understand 
properly,  i.  474  teq,\  how  regarded  by 

•  superior  men  in  the  age  of  ThucydidSs,  i. 
506 ;  accommodated  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  i.  508  teq, ;  treatment  of,  by  poets  and 
logographers,  i.  509  teq, ;  treatment  of,  by 
historians,  i.  526  teq ;  historicised,  i.  552 
teq,\  treatment  of,  by  philosophers,  i. 
562  teq,\  allegorised,  i.  562  teq.'t  semi- 
historical  interpretation  of,  i.  574 ;  alle- 
gorical theory  of,  i.  584 ;  connexion  of, 
with  mysteries,  L  585  ;  supposed  ancient 
meaning  of,  i.  588;  Plato  on,  i.  591  teq,, 
V.  595 ;  recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  i. 
603  teq, ;  familiarity  of  the  Greeks  with, 
i.  608  teq. ;  bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art, 
i.  614  teq,\  German,  i.  622;  Grecian, 
proper  treatment  of,  i.  651  teq. ;  Asiatic, 
ui  301. 

Mythical  world,  opening  of,  i.  1 ;  sentiment 
in  '*  Works  and  Days,"  i.  93  teq.\  geogra- 
phy, i.  334  teq, ;  faith  in  the  Homeric  age, 
i.  483 ;  genealogies,  i.  596  teq, ;  age,  gods 


; evefltfli 

incebei 
I,  iL2| 


andmenundistinguishable  in,i.601 ;  evefltflj| 
relics  of,  i.  612 ;  account  of  the  alliance 
tween  the  Hdnkleids  and  Dorians, 
races  of  Greece,  ii.  26. 

Mythology,  Grecian,  sources  of  our  informa-z 
tion  on,  i.  146;  German,  Celtic,  and  Gre- 
cian, i.  619,  620;  Grecian,  how  it  would' 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.c.  500,  L  626. 

Mythopwic  faculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  473;  age, 
the,  L  487;  tendencies,  by  what  causes 
enfeebled,  i.  487  teq.;  tendencies  in  mo- 
dern Europe,  i.  628  teq, 

>/yt2v,iu.  241. 

N. 

Ncqtoleon,  analog  between  his  relation  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 
of  Alexander  to  the  Greeks,  xii.  69. 

Nature,  first  regarded  as  impersonal,  i.  496. 

Naukrariet,  iii.  71,  91. 

Naukratit,  uL  438,  449  teq. 

Nanpaktut,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  4 ;  Phor- 
mio's  victory  near,  vi.  275  teq.\  Eorylo- 
cbus's  attack  upon,  vi.  407;  Demosthenes 
at,  vi.  408 ;  naval  battle  at,  b.c.  413,  vii. 
492  M^. 

Nautimktu,  census  in  the  ardionship  of,  x. 
155  teq. 

Naval  attack,  Athenian,  vi.  87. 

Naxiant  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messenians 
by,  vii.  185. 

Naxot,  early  power  of,  iii.  224 ;  expedition 
of  Aristagoras  against,  iv.  380  teq. ;  Datis 
at,  iv.  445 ;  revolt  and  re-conquest  of,  v. 
416 ;  Chabrias  at,  viii.  285,  x.  176  teq. 

Naxot  in  Sicily,  iu.  483,  vii.  264,  x.  650. 

Nearchut,  voyages  of,  xii  314,  317,  318, 
320. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  444. 

Necklacet  of  Eriphylg  and  Helen,  i.  382 
teq, 

Nectanebut,  \\.  608. 

Negative  side  of  Grecian  philosophy,  viii. 
471. 

Neileut,  or  Nfleut,  i.  154,  ii.  33,  iii.  237.. 

Nek6t,  iii.  441  teq, 

Nektanebit,  x.  499,  504. 

N^leidt  down  to  Kodrus,  i.  154. 

N^leut  and  Pellas,  i.  149  teq. 

Nemean  lion,  the,  i.  10 ;  gomes,  ii.  625,  ix. 
S8  teq. 

Nemetit,  i.  9. 

Neobule  and  Archilochus,  iv.  109. 

Neon  the  Cyreian,  ix.  185  teq.,  202. 

Neon  the  Qtrinthian,  xi.  220  teq. 

Neaptolemut,  ton  qfAchillet,  i.  258, 409, 421. 

Neoptolemut  the  actor,  xi.  517. 

Nepheli,  i.  168  teq. 

Nereut,  i.  9,  10. 

Nereids,  L  10. 

Nettut,  the  centaur,  i.  206. 

Nettor,  i.  153. 

Niebebmyen  Lied,  i.  640. 

Nik<Ba  on  the  Hydaspcs,  xii.  308, 313. 

Nikanor,  xii.  457,  465  teq. 
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MJtiatj  at  Miuda,  vi.  385  ;  poitition  and  cha- 
racter of,  ri.  386  geq. ;  and  Kleon,  vi.  392 
geq,,  621  teq.;  at  MSlos,  vi.  399;  in  the 
Corinthian  territory,  vi.  483  teq.;  at 
Mendd  and  Skidnd,  vi.  601  teq. ;  peace  of, 
vi.  670  teq.i  vii.  1  teq. ;  and  the  Spartans 
taken  at  Sphakteria,  vii.  8  teq. ;  embassy 
of,  to  Sparta,  vii.  66 ;  and  Alkibiad^,  vii. 
144  teq.,  viii.  215  ;  appointed  commander 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii. 
201 ;  speeches  and  influence  of,  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii.  202  teq., 
212,  21 7  ;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily,  vii. 
260;  dilatory  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily, 
vii.  295,  304,  354  teq. ;  stratagem  of,  for 
approaching  Syracuse,  vii.  297 ;  at  the 
battle  near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  300 ;  measures  of,  after  his  victory 
near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse,  vii.  303  ; 
at  Messdnd  in  Sicily,  vii.  304 ;  forbear- 
ance of  the  Athenians  towards,  vii.  306 
teq. ;  at  Katana,  vii.  319  ;  in  Sicily  in  the 
spring  of  b.c  414,  vii.  332;  his  neglect  in 
not  preventing  Gylippus's  approach  to 
Sicily  and  Syracuse,  vii.  360  teq.,  364 
teq.;  fortification  of  Cape  Plemmyrium 
by,  vii.  369 ;  at  Epipolae,  vii.  373 ;  des- 
patch of,  to  Athens  for  reinforcements, 
vii.  376  teq.,  384  teq. ;  opposition  of,  to 
Demosthenls's  proposals  for  leaving  Syra> 
cuse,  vii.  424  teq. ;  consent  of,  to  retreat 
ftx)m  Sysacuse,  vii.  431 ;  exhortations  of, 
before  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  441  teq. ;  and 
Demosthenes,  resolution  of,  after  the  final 
defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  454 ; 
exhortations  of,  to  the  Athenians  on  their 
retreat  from  Syracuse,  vii.  459  teq. ;  and 
his  division,  surrender  of,  to  Gylippus,  vii. 
470  teq.,  478  n.  2;  and  Demosthenes, 
treatment  of,  by  their  Syracusan  con- 
querors, vii.  477 ;  disgrace  of,  at  Athens 
after  his  death,  vii.  479 ;  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydid^  about,  vii.  480 ;  opinion  and  mis- 
take  of  the  Athenians  about,  vii.  483  teq. 

Nikodromut,  v.  65. 

Nikoklit,  X.  34. 

Nikomachut  the  Athenian,  viii.  419  teq. 

Nikomachut  the  Macedwiian,  xii.  258,  259, 
263. 

Nikottratut,  vi.  367  teq.,  601  teq. 

Nikotelet,x.  647. 

iVtfe,the,iii.  414. 

Nineveh,  or  Ninut,  siege  of,  iii.  315 ;  capture 
of,  iii.  343 ;  and  Babylon,  iii.  390  ;  site  of, 
iii.  395  n. ;  and  its  remains,  iii.  409. 

iVifiie  JFtiyt,  nine  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at 
the,  X.  413  n.  2. 

Ninon  and  Kylon,  iv.  550. 

Niob^,  i.  216. 

NitiBa,  alleged  capture  of,  by  Peisistratus,  iii. 
218  ». ;  connected  with  Megara  by  "  Long 
Walls,"  V.  437  ;  surrender  of,  to  theAthe- 
nianB,  Ti.  506  teq. ;  recovery  of,  by  the 
Megarians,  viii.  178. 

iVina,  i.  281,302. 


Noblet,  Athenian,  eaiiy  violenct  of,  iv.  205. 

Nonmdt,  Libyan,  iv.  50  teq. 

Nomiot  Apollo,  i.  83. 

Nomophylaket,  v.  502. 

NomothetiB,  iii.  165,  168,  v.  504,  viu.  405. 

Non-Amphiktyonic  races,  ii.  361. 

Non- Hellenic  pncticei,  ii.  341. 

Non- Olympiads,  ii.  586. 

Notium,  iu.  247 ;  Paches  at,  vi.  328 ;  re- 
colonised  from  Athens,  vi.  330  ;  battle  of, 
viii.  209. 

Notut,  i.  8. 

Numidia,  Agathokles  and  the  Carthaginians 
in,  xii.  577. 

Nymphaum,  xi.  369,  n.  2,  xii.  650. 

Nympht,  i.  7,  10. 

Nyptiut,  xi.  149,  150,  153,  155. 

Nyx,  i.  6,  9. 

O. 

Oarut,  fortresses  near,  iv.  359. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens,  after  the 
battle  of  ifigospotami,  viii.  306. 

Oba  or  Obes,  ii.  487. 

Ocean,  ancient  belief  about,  iii.  385  ». 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i.  7. 

Oceanut,  i.  6,  7,  10. 

Ochut,  X.  506,  xi.  605  teq.,  xii.  100  teq. 

Odeon,  building  of,  vi.  29. 

Odet  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  70. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into  men,  i. 
624. 

Odrytian  kings,  vi.  286  teq. 

Odytteut,  i.  395  ;  and  Palamcdes,  i.  400 ;  and 
Ajax,  i.  407 ;  steals  away  the  Palladium,  i. 
410 ;  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  419 ;  final  ad- 
ventures and  death  of,  i.  425  teq. ;  at  the 
agora  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  ii. 
95  teq. 

Odyttey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure,  author- 
ship and  character  of,  it  171-278. 

(Echalia,  capture  of,  i.  206. 

Q^diput,  361  teq. 

(Eneut  and  his  offspring,  i.  194  teq. 

(Eno^,  vi.  172,  viii.  112,  ix.  479. 

(Enomaut  and  Pelops,  i.  217. 

(En6n^,  i.  408  n.  4. 

(Enophyta,  Athenian  victory  at,  v.  448. 

(Enotria,  iii.  468  teq. 

(Enotriant,  iii.  470,  503,  526. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  v.  107. 

(Etofi,  ii.  383. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Athenian  citizena  to, 
iv.  195. 

Ogyy^t,  i.  266. 

Okypetf,  i.  10. 

Olbia,  xiL  641  teq. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  frooi  ino« 
narchical  to,  in  Greece,  iii.  21  teq, ;  party 
at  Athens,  v.  489,  viii.  318  teq.,  413  aeq. ; 
Greeks,  corruption  of,  vii.  552 ;  conapiracy 
at  Samos,  \m.  8  teq.,  34  teq. ;  coaapiracj  at 
Athens,  viii.  21,  41  teq.;  exiles,  return  of, 
to  Athens,  viii.  315. 

OUgarchiet  in  Greece,  m.  24, 39, 40,  42. 

Otigwvhy,  conflict  of.  with  despotisnn,  iii.  38  ; 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in  favour  of. 
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viii.  20 ;  establUhment  of,  in  Athenian  al- 
lied cities,  viii.  45  ;  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
viii.  46  teq.,  59  geq.,\iiu  102, 123  teg. 

Olive  treetf  sacred,  near  Athens,  iiL  182  n.  2, 
vi.  362  n.  2. 

Ofp4Bt  Demosthenes's  victory  at,  vi.  410  teq, 

Olympia,  Agestpolis,  and  the  oracle  at,  ix. 
494;'Lysias  at,  x.  101  9eq.\  panegyrical 
oration  of  Isokrates  at,  x.  1U5 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Arcadians,  x.  431,  440 ;  topo- 
graphy of,  X.  438  n. ;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Arcadians,  x.  440  seq, 

Ofympiat,  xi.  337,  707,  712,  716;  and  Anti- 
pater,  xii.  92,  341,  345  n.;  intrigues  of, 
after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  449 ;  return 
of,  from  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  xii.  458  m^., 
493 ;  death  of,  xii.  494  ;  Epirus  governed 
by,  xii.  533  n.  3. 

Olympic  gameSy  and  Aethlius,  i.  137  ;  origin 
of,  i.  192;  presidency  of,  ii.  13,  426  teq.\ 
nature  and  importance  of,  ii.  321,  322; 
the  early  point  of  union  between  SpartaDS, 
Messenians,  and  Eleians,  ii.  449 ;  and  the 
Delian  festival,  iv.  74 ;  celebrity,  history 
and  duration  of,  iv.  75  teq,\  interference 
of,  with  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  v. 
106;  and  the  Kameia,  v.  106  n.;  con- 
versation of  Xerxes  on,  v.  155 ;  of  the 
90th  Olympiad,  vii.  71  seq,\  celebration 
of,  by  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans,  x.  436 
9eq. ;  legation  of  Dionysius  to,  xi.  37  »eq, 

Olympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  vii.  299 
aeq, 

Olympus,  ii.  282. 

Olympus t  the  Phryyian,  iii.  289  n.,  iv.  102. 

OlynfMdc,  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
456  teq, ;  the  second,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
462  teq.'f  the  third,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
468  teq. 

Olynthiact  of  Demosthenes,  order  of,  xi.  499 
teq. 

Olynlhian  confederacy,  x.  67  teq.^  92,  524, 
xi.  452  ;  war,  xi.  454-505. 

Olynlhut,  iv.  32 ;  capture  and  re-population 
of,  by  Artabazus,  v.  202 ;  increase  of,  by 
Perdikkas,  vi.  95 ;  expedition  of  Euda- 
midas  against,  x.  78  ;  Teleutias  at,  x.  88 
teq. ;  Agesipolis  at,  x.  91 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  x.  92  ;  alliance  of,  rejected  by 
the  Athenians,  xL  331 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Philip,  xi.  332  teq. ;  secedes  from  the  al- 
liance of  Philip,  and  makes  peace  with 
Athens,  xi.  446  ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  xi. 
447  ;  Philip's  half-brothers  flee  to,  xi.  449 ; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  xi.  449;  attack  of 
Philip  upon,  xi.  454, 462 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  xi.  455 ;  renewed  application  of, 
to  Athens,  against  Philip,  xi.  462 ;  assist- 
ance from  Athens  to,  b.c.  350,  xi.  467 ; 
three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  xi.  467  n.,  487 ;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians to,  B.C.  349,  xi.  482,  484 ;  capture 
of,  by  PhiUp,  xi.  488  teq.,  505,  507,  516. 

Oneirut,  I  9,  ii.  247. 

Onetum,  Mount,  Eparoinondas  at,  x.  348. 

Onetihtt,  iv.  393  teq. 


OnomakUt,  viii.  113  teq. 

Onomahitut,  v.  4. 

Onomarchut,  and  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  xi.  358 ;  successes  of,  xi.  360, 
409  ;  at  Chsroneia,  xi.  361 ;  power  of  the 
Phokians  under,  xi.  366;  aid  to  Lyko- 
phron  bv,  xi.  409 ;  death  of,  xi.  411. 

Opheliat,  xii.  578,  582  teq.     - 

Ophit,  the,  X.  48. 

Opici,  iii.  471. 

0/7M,  Alexander's  voyage  to,  xii  327. 

Oracle  at  Delphi^  legend  of,  i.  65 ;  and  the 
Kretans,  i.  309  n.  2 ;  and  the  Battiad  dy- 
nasty, iv.  61 ;  answers  of,  on  Xerxes's  in- 
vasion, V.  81  teq. 

Oraclet,  consultation  and  authority  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  ii.  340 ;  in  Bceotia  consolted 
by  Mardonius,  v.  203. 

OratioHt,  funeral,  of  Perikles,  vL  42, 192  teq, 

Orchomeniant,  i,  423. 

Orchomenut,  ante-historical,  i.  174  teq. ;  and 
Thel>es,  i.  184,  v.  216  n.  2,  x.  264. 

OrcAomenuf,  early  historical,  ii.  394 ;  capitn- 
lation  of,  b.c.  418,  vii.  102 ;  revolt  of,  from 
Thebes  to  Sparta,  ix.  408 ;  and  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  union,  x.  285,  287 ;  destruction 
of,  X.  426. 

Oreithyia,  i.  273. 

Orettet,  i.  223  teq. ;  and  Agamemndn  trans- 
ferred to  Sparta,  i.  229. 

Orettit,  bones  of,  ii.  602. 

Oreut,  xi.  621,  626. 

Orgietf  post-Homeric,  L  35. 

Oroeietf  iv.  308,  330. 

Orontet,  the  Pertian  nobleman,  ix.  49,  54  ft. 

Orontetf  the  Pertian  tatrap,  x.  30,  31. 

Or6put,  vi.  523  n.  1,  viii.  34,  x.  392. 

Orphant  in  legendary  and  historical  Greeoa, 
ii.  124. 

Orpheotelettst,  iii.  1 19. 

Orpheut,  i.  28,  30. 

Orphic  Theogony,  i.  22  teq. ;  egg,  L  23 ;  life, 
the,  i.  31 ;  brotherhood,  L  45. 

Ortinetf  xii.  319. 

Orthagorida,  iii.  43  teq. 

OrthroMi  i.  10. 

Ortyget,  iii.  253. 

Ortygia,  iii.  486  ;  fortification  and  occupation 
of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  636  teq.  \  Dionysios 
besieged  in,  x.  642  teq. ;  blockade  of,  by 
Dion,  133,  137,  160;  sallies  of  Nypsins 
from,  xi.  150,  153, 155  ;  Dion's  entry  into, 
xi.  164 ;  surrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  212 
teq. ;  advantage  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  219 ; 
siege  of,  by  Iliketas  and  Magon,  xi.  220 
teq. ;  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  works  in,  xi.  233 ;  Timoleon  erects 
courts  of  justice  in,  xi.  234. 

Otcan,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  iii.  473. 

OteofM,  iii.  471. 

Otsa  and  Pelion,  ii.  285. 

Ottraeitm,  similarity  of,  to  Solon's  con- 
demnation of  neutrality  in  sedition,  iii.  197, 
202  teq.,  viL  146  teq, ;  of  Hyperbolus,  iv. 
202,  vii.  145  teq. ;  of  Kimon,  v.  495;  of 
Thucydid^,  son  of  Melesias,  vi.  27  ;  pro- 
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iccted  contention  of,  between  Nikiti  and 
Alkibiad^B,  viL  144  teq. ;  at  Syracuse,  Tii. 
166. 

Otanit,  iv.  301,  335  teq.,  373. 

Othryad^t,  ii.  605. 

Othryt,  ii.  283  m?. 

Ot09  and  Ephialtes,  i.  186. 

Chid  at  Tomi,  xii.  641  n.  2. 

Oxu9  crossed  bv  Alexander,  xii.  272. 

Oxyfcitf,  L  209,'ii.  5,  12. 

Orythetma  Koronieus,  iL  447  n.  2. 


P. 


PaMt,  at  Mityldnd,  vi.  306,  321  teq. ;  at 

Notium,  vi.  328  ;  pursues  the  fleet  of  Alki- 

das  to  Patmos,  vi.  327 ;  sends  Mitylena^n 

prisoners  to  Athens,  vi.  330;  crimes  and 

death  of,  vi.  350. 
Paomiantf  iv.  19 ;  conquest  of,  by  Megaba- 

zds,  iv.  372 ;    victorv  of  Pliilip  over,  xi. 

302. 
Pagoia*  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  412  ; 

importance  of  the  Gulf  of,  to  Philip,  xi. 

424. 
Pagondat,  vi.  523  §eg. 
Paktyaa,  the  Lydian,  iv.  269  teq, 
Paltemon  and  Ind,  i.  170. 
PalaphatuSf  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  557 

9eq, 
PaUimfdh,  i.  400. 
PaliJtSt  foundation  of,  vii.  168. 
PaUadium,  capture  of,  i.  410. 
PaUakapat,  xii.  337. 
PaOat,  i.  8,  10. 
PaUoMy  ton  ofPandi6n,  i.  281. 
PaOSnf,  i.  423,  iv.  31,  32. 
Paha  ifaotist  tribes  east  of,  iii.  329. 
Pammttnetj  expedition  of,  to  Megalopolis,  x. 

494,  xi.  361,418. 
PamphyUy  Hylleis,  and  Dymanes,  ii.  486. 
PampkyUa^  conquest  of,  bv  Alexander,  xii. 

134. 
Panakiuntf  \ii.  36,  40. 
Pan-Arcadian  Ten  TKoutand^  x.  317,  442. 
Pan-Arcadian  tmion,  x.  283  eeq.,  441  teq. 
Pandidn^  i.  269. 

Pandi6nt  ton  qfPhineut,  i.  273. 
Pandidn  IL,  i.  279. 
Pand6ra,  i.  97,  103  teq, 
Pan-Heilenic  proceeding,   the  earliest    ap- 

£  roach  to,  iv.  70;  feeling,  growth  of, 
etween  b.c.  776-560,  iv.  71  ;  character 
of  the  four  great  games,  iv.  90 ;  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  teq. ; 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians  on  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  85 ;  union  under  Sparta  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  v.  353;  schemes 
and  sentiment  of  Feriklcs,vi.  25  ;  pretences 
of  Alexander,  xii.  69. 

Pan- Ionic  festival  and  Amphiktvony  in  Asia, 
iu.  239, 

Pancpi/t,  Argos,  i.  115. 

PanialeSnt  ii.  585. 

Pantiktqt^eum,  xii.  618  teq^^  659. 


PaniiUt,  story  of,  v.  129  n.  2. 

Pt^hlagonia,  submission  of,  to  Alexander,  xii. 
149. 

Paphlagomantt  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  196. 

Paragraph^ t  viii.  410. 

ParaHy  at  Samos,  viii.  39. 

Paraliif  iii.  127. 

Paralut,  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from  Siunos, 
viii.  40. 

Paranomdnt  G raphe,  v.  507  teq,,  viii.  48. 

Paratany,  length  of,  ix.  19  n.  3. 

Parit,  i.  390  teq.,  408. 

Paritadet  /.,  xii.  652. 

Parmenidet,  viii.  468,  471  ». 

Parmenio,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to  Athens, 
xi.  535, 537, 541, 551, 555  ;  operations  of, 
in  Asia  Minor  against  Memnon,  xiL  65; 
debate  of,  with  Alexander  at  Miletos,  xii. 
124 ;  captures  Damascus,  xii.  173  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  xu.  214,  215,  222,  224  ; 
invested  with  the  chief  command  at  Ekba- 
Una,  xu.  245 ;  famUy  of,  xii.  258 ;  aU 
leged  conspiracy  and  assassination  of,  xii. 
265  te^. 

Paropamitad^e,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander, 
xii.  270. 

Parot,  Theramen^s  at,  viiL  159. 

Parihenia,  iiu  b\9. 

Parthenon,  vi.  29,  31 ;  records  of  offerings 
in,  xi.  349  n.,  354  n.  3. 

Parthia,  Darius  pursued  by  Alexander  into, 
xii.  247  teq. 

Partition  qf  landt  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  ii. 
512,  530  teq.,  541  teq.i  proposed  by  Agis, 
iii.  540,  543. 

Parytaiit,  wife  of  Dariut  Nothut,  ix.  81,  97. 

Parytatit,  daughter  qf  Darhtt  Nothut,  xii. 
324. 

Patim^hu,  ix.  460  teq. 

Pation  and  Xenias,  ix.  37. 

PatiphaHand  the  Minotaur,  i.  301. 

Patippidat,  banishment  of,  vilL  173. 

Patizeithh,  conspiracy  of,  iv.  299. 

Patrokleidit,  amnesty  proposed  by,  viii.  305. 

Patrokhu,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad,  iL  238. 

Patronymic  names  of  demes,  iii.  86  n, 

Patr6ut  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Pa/Zai^,  xii.  316n.  A. 

Paiuaniat,  the  hittorian,  on  the  Adicans, 
i.  143  ;  his  view  of  mythes,  i.  557 ;  liis 
history  of  the  Boeotians  between  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  lleraklci£, 
ii.  22 ;  his  account  of  the  Me&senian  wars, 
ii.  570  teq.,  576  teq. ;  on  Iphikrates  at 
Corinth,  B.C.  369,  x.  326  fi. 

Pautaniat,  the  Spartan  regent,  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  V.  213;  at  Platca,  v.  220  teq., 
232  teq.;  misconduct  of,  after  the  battk 
of  Plataea,  v.  344  teq.,  346 ;  conduct  of, 
after  losing  the  command  of  the  Greeks,  v. 
363 ;  detection  and  death  of,  v.  367  teq, ; 
and  Themistokles,  v.  370,  383. 

Pautaniat,  the  Spartan  king,  and  Lysander, 
viii.  358 ;  his  expedition  to  Attica,  viii. 
375  teq.;   his  attack  ujion  Peincus,  viii. 
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378 ;  his  pacification  between  the  Ten  at 
Athens  and  the  exiles  at  Peineus.  viii.  379 
f^^.;  in  Boeotia,  ix.  411  seq.;  condemna* 
tioii  of,  ix.  413  teq, ;  and  the  democratical 
leaders  of  Maiitinea,  x.  49. 

Pautanias  the  Macedoniant  x.  3il,  xi.  710 
ieq. 

PedarUwi,  y\\.  539,  541,  viu.  26. 

PedUia,  iii.  127. 

Pedigrees,  mytliical,  connect  ffente*,  i.  260. 

Pegatua,  i.  10,  16B. 

Peiraum,  Athenian  victory  near,  vii.  508 ; 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  vii.  524  ; 
capture  of,  by  Agesilaus,  ix.  476,  478  teq. ; 
recovery  of,  by  Iphikrates,  ix.  490. 

Peiraut,  fortification  of,  by  Themistoklcs,  v. 
337  »eq. ;  and  Athens,  LongWalls  between, 
V.  440  teq,,  viii.  311,  ix.  448  teq.;  improve- 
ments at,  under  Perikles,  vi.  28 ;  departure 
of  the  armament  for  Sicily  from,  vii.  243 ; 
walls  built  at,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  viii. 
86 ;  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Agesandridas  to,  \'iii.  91,  96 ;  Thra- 
sybulus  at,  viii.  366  teq.;  king  Pansanias's 
attack  upon,  viii.  378 ;  attack  of  Teleutias 
on,  ix.  522  teq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to 
surprise,  x.  133  teq. ;  seizure  of,  by  Nika- 
nor,  xii.  467. 

Peitander,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hennae,  vii.  270;  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  11,  16,  18  f^., 
27  teq.,  34  teq.,  45  teq.\  statements  re- 
specting, viii.  44  n. ;  punishment  of,  viii. 
119. 

Peitander,  the  Lacedtemonian  admiral,  ix. 
380,  392. 

Peitittraiidt  and  Thncydides,  iv.  146  n.  1 ; 
fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  165 ;  with  Xerxes 
in  Athens,  v.  158  teq. 

Peitittratut,'m.2m  seq„  iv.  137  teq.,  159. 

Peithiaa,  the  Korkyraan,  \  i.  362  teq. 

Pelaagi,  ii.  350  teq. ;  in  Italy,  iii.  469 ;  of 
Lcmnos  and  Imbros,  iv.  374. 

Pelatgiktm,  oracle  about  the,  vi.  175  ».  2. 

Peiatgut,  i.  238. 

Piteut,  i.  157,  253  teq. 

Peliat,  i.  149  teq.,  157  teq, 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  ii.  285. 

Petta,  embassies  from  Grecian  states  at,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  560  teq. ;  under  Philip,  xii.  89. 

Petlene,  i.  423;  and  Phlius,  x.  371. 

Pelapidat,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  \.  82 ;  con- 
spiracy  of,  against  the  philo-Laconian 
rulers  at  Thebes,  x.  Ill  teq. ;  slaughter  of 
Leontiades  by,  x.  118;  and  Epaminondas, 
X.  163 ;  victory  of,  at  Tegyra.  x.  182 ;  in 
Thessaly,  x.  340,  360,  361,  3^7- teq.,  415, 
420  teq.;  and  Philip,  x.  340  n.  2,  361; 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  x.  387  teq. ;  death 
of,  X.  422. 

Pelqpidt,  i.  210  teq.,  220. 

Pehpotmetian  war,  its  injurious  effects  upon 
the  Athenian  empire,  vi.  64 ;  war,  com- 
mencement of,  vi.  103-206 ;  fleet,  Phor- 
mio's  \ictories  over,  vi.  265  teq.,  275  teq.; 
war,  agreement  of  the  Peloponuesian  con- 


federacy at  the  commencement  of,  vii. 
26  fi. ;  allies,  synod  of,  at  Corinth,  b.c.  4 1 2, 
vii.  506 ;  fleet  under  Theramenes,  vii.  533 
teq. ;  fleet  at  Rhodes,  vii.  549  teq.,  viii. 
126  ;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to  Mi- 
Ictus,  viii.34;  fleet,  discontent  in,at.Mil<^tuH, 
viii.  1 28, 1 30  teq, ;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  Kyzi- 
cus,  viii.  163  ;  fleet,  pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  viii. 
194  ;  confederacy,  assembly  of,  at  Sparta, 
B.C.  404,  viii.  311;  confederacy,  Athens  at 
the  head  of,  b.c.  371,  x.  274;  allies  of 
Sparta  after  the  Peloponuesian  war,  xi. 
392. 

Pelopotmetiant,  immigrant,  ii.  408 ;  conduct 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  v.  145 ; 
and  Mardonius's  approach,  v.  207  teq, ; 
and  the  fortification  of  Athens,  v.  329  teq., 
335 ;  five  years'  truce  of,  with  Athens,  v. 
453 ;  position  and  views  of,  in  com- 
mencing the  Peloponuesian  war,  vi.  l2Sseq , 
152,  167  teq,;  invasions  of  Attica  by,  un- 
der Archidamus,  vi.  170  §eq.,  208;  slaugh- 
ter of  neutral  prisoners  by,  vi.  245 ;  and 
Anibrakiots  attack  Akarnania,  vi.  261  teq. ; 
application  of  revolted  Mityleneans  to,  vi. 
306  teq. ;  and  i£tolianB  attack  ^aupaktus, 
vi.  407 ;  and  Tissaphernds,  vii.  518,  543 
teq.,  viii.  6,  31  teq.,  153  teq.,  defeat  of,  at 
Kynossema,  viii.  147  teq. ;  at  Abydos,  viii. 
157 ;  aid  of  Phamabazus  to,  viii.  170;  let- 
ters  of  Philip  to,  xi.  680. 

Pelaponnetut,  eponym  of,  i.  210 ;  invasion 
and  division  of,  by  the  Hcrakleids,  ii.  6  ; 
mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to,  ii.  8  ;  ex- 
tension of  Pindus  through,  ii.  284  ;  distri- 
bution of,  about  B.C.  450,  ii.  401  Mf.; 
difference  between  the  distribution,  b.c. 
450  and  776,  ii.  406 ;  population  of,  which 
was  believed  to  be  indigenous,  ii.  407 ; 
southern,  inhabitants  of,  before  the  Dorian 
invasion,  ii.  451 ;  events  in,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony, v.  427  teq.;  voyage  of  Tolmid^ 
round,  v.  450 ;  ravages  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  182,  221;  political  relations  in, 
B.C.  421,  ^ii.  32  ;  expedition  of  Alkibiadds 
into  the  interior  of,  vii.  86 ;  expedition  of 
Konon  and  Phamabazus  to,  ix.  446 ;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  by  Timotheus,  x.  1 79  ; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
X.  269,  331 ;  expeditions  of  Epaminondas 
to,  X.  294  teq.,  348  teq.,  364  teq.,  451  teq.; 
state  of,  B.C.  362,  x.  429  teq. ;  visits  of 
Dion  to,  xi.  85  ;  disunion  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
xi.  282 ;  aflTairs  of,  b.c.  354-352,  xi.  405 
teq.;  war  in,  b.c.  352-351,  xi.  418;  iu- 
ter>'ention  of  Philip  in,  after  b.c.  346,  xi. 
612;  expedition  of  Philip  to,  xi.  704; 
Kassander  and  Polysperchon  in,  xii.  486, 
493;  Kassander  and  Alexander,  son  of 
Polysperchon,  in,  xiL  497,  499. 

Pelopt,  i.  210  teq. 

Pebtthan,  Alexander  at,  xii.  198. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  494  n. 

Penetta,  Thessalian,  ii.  373  teq. 

Peniakotiomedimnif  iii.  159. 
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PentapolU  on  the  aoath-west  coatt  of  the 
Euxine,  xii.  620,  639. 

Pmtekont^tf  SparUn,  iL  619. 

Pentekottyt,  ii.  619. 

Penthesileia,  i.  287,  404. 

Pentkeut  and  Agave,  i.  355  seq, 

Perdikkai  I.,'vi.2\. 

Perdikkat  IL,  relations  and  proceedings  of, 
towards  Athens,  vi.  93  teq.,  98.  191,  50.', 
613#e9.,  Tii.  131,  141;  and  Sitalkcs,  m\, 
289, 293;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  vi.  502; 
and  Brasidas,  relations  between,  vi.  545, 
600,  604  seq. ;  joins  Sparta  and  Argos,  vii. 
131 ;  death  of,  x.  61. 

Perdikkot,  brother  qf  Philip,  x.  411,  412, 
510,  526,  xi.  291  teq. 

Perdikktt9,  Alexander' tgeneraly  xii.  344, 430, 
448  je^.,  453. 

Pergamum,  i.  389  n.  4,  438. 

Pergamut^  custom  in  the  temple  of  Askl^pius 
at,  i.  409  ft.  1. 

Pergamut  m  Mgtia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  237  9eq, 

Periander,  the  Corinthian  despot^  power  and 
character  of,  iii.  55  teq, 

Perikiis,  difference  between  the  democracy 
after,  and  the  constitution  of  Kleisthen^, 
It.  198 ;  effect  of,  on  constitutional  mo- 
rality, iv.  217;  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
Y.  446;  expeditions  of,  to  Sikyon  and 
Akamania,  v.  450 ;  policy  of,  b.c.  450,  v. 
463;  reconquest  of  Eubcea  by,  t.  473; 
and  Ephialtes,  constitution  of  dikasteries 
by,  T.  481  seq, ;  and  Kimou,  v.  490  9eq. ; 
public  life  and  character  of,  v.  490  eeq, ; 
and  Ephialtes,  judicial  reform  of,  v.  481 
teq.,  496  9eq. ;  real  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tional changes  effected  by,  v.  496  seq. ; 
commencement  of  the  ascendency  of,  v. 
500 ;  and  Kimon,  compromise  between,  v. 
447,  501 ;  his  conception  of  the  relation 
between  Athens  and  her  allies,  vi.  5 ;  and 
Athenian  kleruchs  by,  \i.  14  ;  and  Thucy- 
dides,  son  of  Mel^ias,  vi.  21  ieq. ;  Pan- 
Hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  of,  vi.  25; 
city-improvements  at  Athens  under,  vi. 
27  teq.f  32  seq,;  sculpture  at  Athens  under, 
vi.  30;  attempt  of,  to  convene  a  Grecian 
congress  at  Athens,  vi.  34  ;  Sophoklcs, 
&c.,  Athenian  armament  under,  vi.  37 
9eq.;  funeral  orations  of,  vi.  42,  192  teq.; 
demand  of  the  Spartans  for  his  banish- 
ment, vi.  132, 142  ;  indirect  attacks  of  his 
political  opponents  upon,  vi.  133  9eq, ;  his 
family  relations,  and  connexion  with  As- 
pasia,  vi.  136,  138 ;  charge  of  peculation 
against,  vi.  139  seq. ;  stories  of  his  having 
caused  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  141  n. ; 
speech  of,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
vi.  145  teq. ;  and  the  ravages  of  Attica  by 
Archidamus,  vi.  1 73  teq. ;  last  speech  of, 
vi.  223  teq. ;  accusation  and  punishment 
of,  vi.  227  teq. ;  old  age  and  death  of,  vi. 
229  weq. ;  life  and  character  of,  vi.  232  teq.; 
new  class  of  politicians  at  Athens  after,  vi. 
331  teq.;  and  Nikias  compared,  vi.  387. 
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Perikfymenott  L  151  ttq. 

Pertnikut,  iv.  36 ;  and  Athens,  Tiii.  170,  xL 
637  ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  629,  634. 

Periceki,  ii.  490  seq,,  500,  501  fi.  2;  Libyan, 
iv.  54,  56,  60. 

PM,  Bias  and  Melampus,  L  150  teg. 

Perteid  dynasty,  i.  125. 

Pertephone^  i.  13  ;  mysteries  of,  v.  282  ft. 

Pertepoiitf  Alexander's  march  from  Siiaa  to, 
xii.  231  teq.;  Alexander  at,  xiL  234  m^., 
319;  Alexander's  return  from  India  to, 
xii.  319. 

Pert^t,  i.  8. 

Perteutf  exploits  of,  t  123  teq. 

Pertiaf  application  of  Athens  for  alliance 
¥rith,  iv.  222  ;  state  of,  on  the  formation  <k 
the  confederacy  of  Delos,  v.  362 ;  treat- 
ment of  Themistoklds  in,  v.  386  teq, ; 
operations  of  Athens  and  the  Delian  coa- 
federacy  against,  v.  416  teq. ;  and  Athens, 
treaty  between,  b.c.  450,  y.  455  teq. ; 
Asiatic  Greeks  not  tributary  to,  between 
B.C.  477  and  412,  v.  458  ft. ;  surrender  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta  to,  ix.  284 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Autalkidas,  ix.  534  teq., 
X.  2  teq.,  213 ;  applications  of  Sparta  aad 
Athens  to,  x.  7  teq. ;  hostility  of,  to  Spaita 
after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  x.  10 ;  on- 
availing  efforts  of,  to  reconquer  Egypt,  x. 
17;  and  Evagoras,  x.  27  teq.;  Spartan 
project  against,  for  the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  x.  59  ;  application  of  Thebes  to,  z. 
379  «e^.;  embassy  from  Athena  to,  b.c  366, 
X.  401 ;  state  of,  b.c.  362,  x.  496,  504 
alarm  at  Athens  about,  b.c.  354,  xL  398 
projected  invasion  of,  by  Philip,  xL  705 
teq. ;  correspondence  of  Demosthenes  wHh, 
xii.  27  teq.;  accumulation  of  royal  trea- 
sures in,  xii.  237  ii.  3 ;  roads  in,  xd.  244  a. 

Pertian  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  i.  117; 
noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  against  the  fiilae 
Smerdis,  iv.  301  teq.;  empire,  organiia> 
tion  of,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  iv.  314  teq. ; 
envoys  to  Macedonia,  iv.  372 ;  armameat 
against  Cyprus,  iv.  394  ;  force  against  MU 
letus,  iv.  404  ;  fleet  at  LadS,  iv.  411 ;  fleet, 
and  Asiatic  Greeks,iv.4 15;  armament  uiMkr 
Datis,  iv.  444  teq,,  466  teq. ;  fleet,  bdne 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  114  eeg.,  133  Mf., 
154, 163,1 74, 175fm.;  army,mardiof,firem 
Thermopylae  to  Attica,  v.  155  eeg, ;  fleet  at 
Salamis,  v.  180  teq.;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  190,  200 ;  army  under  Mar- 
donius,  T.  214  teq.;  fleet  at  Mykald,  ▼. 
260;  army  at  Mykale,  v.  262 ;  army,  dter 
the  defeat  at  MykalS,  v.  268 ;  war,  eflect 
of,  upon  Athenian  political  sentiment,  v. 
373;  kings,  from  Xerxes  to  Artaxcnes 
Mnemon,  vi.  492  i^^. ;  cavalry,  and  the 
retreating  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  119 
teq. ;  empire,  distribution  of,  into  aatnipiei 
and  subsatrapies,  ix.  290 ;  preparations  for 
maritime  war  against  Sparta*  n.c.  397,  ix. 
354,  374;  king,  Thebana  obtain  noaer 
from,  xi.  421 ;  foroea  in  Phrygia  on  Alex*« 
ander's   landing,  xii.   100,   105;    Gates, 
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Alexander  at,  xli.  232;  fleet  and  armies, 
hopes  raised  in  Greece  by,  b.c.  334-331, 
xiL372. 
Penians,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of  CyruR 
the  Great,  iv.  250;  conquests  of,  under 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  280,  291  seq.;  the 
first  who  visited  Greece,  iv.  346  teq, ;  con- 
quest of  I'hrace  by,  under  Darius  Hystas- 
pSfl,  iv.  369 ;  successes  of,  against  the  re- 
volted coast  of  Asia  Minor,  iv.  390 ;  at- 
tempts of,  to  disunite  the  lonians  at  Lade, 
iv.  405 ;  narrow  escape  of  Miltiades  from, 
iv.  415;  cruelties  of,  at  Miletus,  iv.  416; 
attempted  revolt  of  Thasos  from,  iv.  424  ; 
at  Marathon,  iv.  450,  466  teq. ;  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  475,  476;  change 
of  Grecian  feeling  towards,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  iv.  479 ;  their  religious 
conception  of  history,  ▼.  13 ;  at  Thermo- 
pylae, V.  114,  117  seq.;  in  Psyttaleia,  v. 
175,  186;  at  Salamis,  v.  180  »eq.;  at  Pla- 
tea,  V.  226  teq. ;  at  MykalS,  v.  266 ;  be- 
tween Xerxes  and  Darius  Codomannus,  v. 
326 ;  necessity  of  Grecian  activity  against, 
after  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  MykalS, 
V.  402;  mutilation  inflicted  by,  ix.  13; 
heralds  from,  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  77 ;  impotence  and  timidity  of,  ix.  100 ; 
imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alexander  cross 
the  Hellespont,  xii.  104 ;  defeat  of,  at  the 
Granikus,  xii.  107  seq,;  defeat  of,  at  Issus, 
xii.  159  teq, ;  incorporation  of,  in  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  xii.  338. 

Pertit,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  240; 
Alexander  s  return  from  India  to,  xii.  319. 

Pertonagetf  quasi-human,  in  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, i.  463  teq, 

Pertonal  ascendency  of  the  king  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  86 ;  feeling  towards  the  gods, 
the  king,  or  individuals  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  1 08  teq, ;  sympathies  the  earliest 
form  of  social  existence,  ii.  117. 

Pertonaliiies,  great  predominance  of,  in 
Grecian  legend,  ii.  102. 

Pertonality  of  divine  agents  in  mythes,  i.  2. 

PertonificatUmy  tendency  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to,  i.  462  teq, ;  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  Boiocalus,  the  German  chief,  i. 
466  a. 

Petiilenee  and  suffering  at  Athens  after  the 
Kylonian  massacre,  iii.  114. 

PetaUtm  at  Syracuse,  iv.  218,  vii.  166. 

Peuki,  xii.  31,  33  n.  2. 

Peukettes,  xii.  315,  320. 

Pexetarit  xii.  80. 

Pkaax,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  vii.  194. 

Phalakut  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Phokians,  xi.  421 ;  decline  of  the  Phokians 
under,  xi.  519,  578;  opposition  to,  in 
Phokis,  xi.  520 ;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from 
Athens  to  Thermopylae,  xi  522 ;  position 
of,  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  520,  578  9eq*\ 
death  of,  xi.  599. 

Phalantkut,  cekist  of  Tarentam,  iii.  518  teq. 

Phalanx t  Macedonian,  xi.  691,  xii.  77  mq,, 
338. 


PAa2arf>,  iv.  511,Y.  276. 

PhaUrurHf  Xerxes  at,  v.  163. 

Phalinut,  ix.  70. 

Phanet  and  Zeus,  i.  24. 

Phanotthenit,  vui.  217. 

Pharakidaty  x.  703  teq, 

Pharax,  ix.  374,  376  n.  3. 

PharaXf  the  officer  of  Dtonytiuty  xi.  161, 162, 
188. 

Pharitf  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Phamabaztu  and  Tissaphemes,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  vii.  502  ;  and  Derkyllidas, 
viii.  127,  289,  298,  304,  353 ;  and  Athens, 
viii.  152,  170;  Athenian  victory  over, 
viii.  176 ;  convention  of,  about  ChalkMon, 
viii.  179;  and  Alkibiades,  viiL  180,  426 
teq. ;  and  Greek  envoys,  viii.  183,  186 ; 
after  the  battle  of  iCgospotami,  viii.  426 ; 
and  Anaxibius,  ix.  211,  226 ;  and  Lysan- 
der,  ix.  283  ;  and  the  subsatrapy  of  i£olis, 
ix.  291  teq. ;  and  Agesilaos,  ix.  363,  380 
teq, ;  and  Konon,  ix.  391,  442,  446  teq. ; 
and  Abydos,  ix.  444  ;  and  the  anti-Spartan 
allies  at  Corinth,  ix.  447 ;  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  x.  533 ;  anti-Macedonian  efforts 
of,  xii.  172;  capture  of,  with  his  force,  at 
Chios,  xii.  192. 

Phartalut,  Polydamas  of,  x.  186  teq, ;  and 
llalus,  xi.  569. 

Phat^iitf  Alexander  at,  xii.  134. 

Phayilut,  xi.  409, 415  teq,,  421. 

Pheidiat,\i.3l,  139. 

PheidSn  the  Temewid,  ii.  423;  claims  and 
projects  of,  as  representative  of  H^raklda, 
ii.  425 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  426  teq. ; 
coinage  and  scale  of,  ii.  428  teq,,  435  teq. ; 
various  descriptions  of,  iL  431. 

PheidSn,  one  qf  the  Thirty,  viiL  371,  402. 

Phenicia,  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  ii.  357 ;  situation  and 
cities  of,  iii.  358  teq. ;  reconquest  of,  by 
Darius  Nothus,  xi.  606,  609  fi.  3 ;  Alex- 
ander in,  xii.  175  teq.,  203. 

Phenician  version  of  the  legend  of  To,  i. 
118;  colonies,  iii.  365  teq.;  fleet  at  As- 
pendus,  viii.  134,  136,  154 ;  towns,  sur- 
render of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  175,  178. 

Phenidant  in  Homeric  times,  ii.  139  9eq.\ 
historical,  iu.  356, 389, 407, 412, 457  teq. ; 
and  Persians,  subjugation  of  Cyprus  by,  iv. 
394;  and  Persians  at  MUStus,  iv.  404 
teq. ;  and  Persians,  reconquest  of  Asiatic 
Greeks  by,iv.415 ;  and  the  cutting  through 
Athos,  V.  32 ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  v.  280 ; 
in  Cyprus,  x.  19  teq, 

Pheret,  Jaton  of,  x.  187  teq,,  x.  199  n.,  208, 
257  teq,,  265  teq. 

Phera,  Alexander  of,  x.  339,  340,  xi.  287 
teq, ;  despots  of,  xi.  286  teq. ;  Philip  and 
the  despots  of,  xi.  366,  408,  410  teq,; 
Pliilip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance  with 
Athens  at,  xL  567;  Alexander  of,  and 
Pelopidaa,  360,  387  teq,,  415,  420  teq.; 
Alexander  of,  subdued  by  the  Thebans, 
z.  423  teq, ;  hostilities  of  Alexander  of, 
against  Athens,  x.  509. 
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Pherehyd^t,  i.  525,  iv.  526. 

Phereiim^t  iv.  61  teq, 

PhUmu,  eponym  of  an  Attic  dcroe,  L  259. 

Philaida,  origin  of,  i.  259. 

Philip  qf  Maeedon,  detained  as  a  hostage  at 
Thebes,  X.  340  n.  2,  361,  xi.  293  «eg.;  ac- 
cession of,  X.  526,  xi.  300  Meq, ;  as  subordi- 
nate governor  in  Macedonia,  xi.  292, 294 ; 
position  of,  on  the  death  of  Perdikkas, 
xi.  296 ;  capture  of  AmphipoHs  by,  xi.  326 
teq. ;  his  alliance  with  Olynthus  and  hosti- 
lities against  Athens,  xi.  332  teq,'^  capture 
of  Pydna  and  Potidaea  by,  xi.  333  teq, ;  in- 
creased power  of,  B.C.  358-356,  xi.  336 ; 
marriage  of,  with  Olympias,  xi.  337  ;  in- 
trigue of,  with  Kersobleptes  against 
Athens,  xi.  362 ;   his  activity,  and  con- 

3uest  of  Methdn^,  xi.  363  teq. ;  and  the 
espots  of  Pherse,  xi.  366,  408  teq. ;  de- 
•velopment  of  Macedonian  military  force 
tinder,  xi.  395  teq. ;  and  Onomarchus,  xi. 
409»  410 ;  conquest  of  Phene  and  Pagasie 
by,  xi.  412;  checked  at  Thermopylae  by 
the  Athenians,  xi.  413 ;  power  and  attitude 
of,  B.C.  352-351,  xi.  422 ;  naval  power  and 
operations  of,  b.c.  351,  xi.  414  teq.\  in 
Thrace,  b.c.  351,  xi.  421 ;  hostility  of,  to 
Olynthus,  b.c.  351-350,  xi.  447;  flight 
of  his  half-brothers  to  Olynthus,  xi.  449 ; 
intrigues  of,  in  Olynthus,  xi.  449  ;  de- 
struction of  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
by,  xi.  452,  451,  462,  488  seq.,  505; 
Athenian  expedition  to  Olynthus  against, 
xi.  467 ;  intrigues  of,  in  Eulxsa,  xi.  473  ; 
and  Athens,  overtures  for  peace  between, 
B.C.  348,  xi.  512  teq. ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of,  against  the  Phokians,  xi.  520 ; 
and  Thermopylie,  xi.  524,  564,  568,  576, 
582,  586 ;  embassies  from  Athens  to,  xi. 
520  teq.f  556  teq.^  583  ;  envoys  to  Athens 
from,  xi.  535,  537,  541,  551,  555;  synod 
of  allies  at  Athens  about,  xi.  538 ;  peace 
and  alliance  between  Athens  and,  xi.  541 
/le^.,  567,  593  te^.,  611,  616  teq.^  fabri- 
cations of  JCschines  and  Philokrates  about, 
xi.  551,  565,  566,  570  teq.-,  in  Thrace, 
xi.  557,  559,  622  teq. ;  letter  of,  taken  by 
iEschines  to  Athens,  xi.  568,  575 ;  sur- 
render of  Phokis  to,  xi.  582;  declared 
sympathy  of,  with  the  Thebans,  b.c  346, 
xi.  582 ;  visit  of  iEschines  to,  in  Phokis, 
xi.  585  ;  admitted  into  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  xi.  588;  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  591  teq. ;  named  president  of  the 
Pythian  festival,  xi.  592 ;  position  of,  after 
the  Sacred  >\'ar,  xi.  601 ;  letter  of  Iso- 
krates  to,  xi.  603 ;  movements  of,  after  b.c. 
346,  xi.  612  teq. ;  warnings  of  Demo- 
tthenOs  against,  after  b.c.  346,  xi.  614. 
mission  of  Python  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
616;  and  Athens,  dispute  between,  about 
Halonnesus,  xi.  618  teq.\  and  Kardia, 
xi.  623;  and  Athens,  disputes  between, 
about  the  Bospborus  and  Hellespont,  xi. 
623 ;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  xi. 
629,  634  teq. ;  and  Athens,  declaration  of 


war  between,  xi.  629  9eq.\  makes  ]>eace 
with  B>-zantium,  Chios,  and  other  iflands, 
attacks  the  Scythians,  and  is  defeated  by 
the  Triballi,  xL  638 ;  and  the  Amphissians, 
xi.  664  M7.,687  ;  re-fortification  of  Elateia 
by,  xi.  667,  670  teq. ;  applicatioii  of,  to 
Thebes  fnr  aid  in  attacking  the  Athenians, 
xi.  668  teq.t  676 ;  alliance  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  against,  xi.  677  teq..,  681  teq. ; 
letters  of,  to  the  Peloponnesians  for  aid, 
xi.  680;  victory  of,  at  Chseroneia,  xi.  687 
teq.,  697 ;  military  organization  of,  xi. 
691, 692,  xii.  77  teq. ;  and  the  Athenians, 
peace  of  Oemades  between,  xi.  699  ttq. ; 
honorary  votes  at  Athens  in  favour  of,  xi. 
702;  expedition  of,  into  Peloponnesna,  xi. 
704 ;  at  the  congress  at  Corinth,  xi.  705 ; 
preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
xi.  707 ;  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marries 
Kleopatra,  xi.  707 ;  and  Alexander,  dinen- 
sions  between,  xi.  708;  assassination  of, 
xi.  709  teq.y  xii.  8  teq. ;  character  of,  xL 
716  teq. ;  discord  in  the  family  of,  xiL  5 ; 
military  condition  of  Macedonia  before, 
xu.  /5. 

Philip  Aridteut,  xii.  429,  430,  450. 

Philippi,  foundation  of,  xi.  337. 

PhUippiet  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  431  teq ,  615, 
624. 

Phiiippiting  factions  in  Megara  and  Eabcca, 
xi.  621. 

Phitipput,  the  Theban  polemtnrcK  x.  113, 
116,  117. 

Philipptttf  Jtexander^t  phytician,  xiL  152, 

PhVitkut,  X.  357. 

PhUittidet,  xi.  621,  626. 

Philittut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  551 ; 
banishment  of,  xi.  46 ;  recall  of,  xL  91 ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Plato  and  Dion,  xL 
105 ;  tries  to  intercept  Dion  in  the  Golf  of 
Tarentum,  xi.  124 ;  at  Leontini,  xi.  138 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xi.  139. 

Philokratet,  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip  to 
send  envoys  to  Athens,  xL  514;  motion 
of,  to  send  envoys  to  Philip,  xi.  526 ;  mo- 
tions  of,  for  peace  and  alliajice  with  Philip, 
xi.  541  teq,,  575;  fsbricationa  of,  about 
Philip,  xi.  551,  565,  566,  570;  impepch- 
ment  and  condemnation  of,  xi.  598. 

Philohtitft,  i.  408,  421. 

Phitolaut  and  Diokles,  ii.  398. 

Philomila,  i.  269  teq. 

Philomehtt,  xi.  344;  seizes  the  temple  it 
Delphi,  xi.  348 ;  and  Archidamua,  xL  347; 
and  the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  xi.  351 ;  raoeoi- 
ful  battles  of,  with  the  Lokriana,  xi  SS2; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xi.  357;  takes  part  of 
the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Ddplu,  xL 

od4. 
Philontnmut  and  the  Spartan  Doriant,ii.  440. 
PAtAMcyiAer*,  mythes  allegorised  br,!.  562«f. 
Philotopky,  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  L  495; 

Ionic,  i.   502  n.  2;    ethical  and  aodil, 

among  the  Greeks,  i?.  129. 
PhUoiat,  alleged  consphracr,  and  czecntioB 

of,  xii.  258  <«7.,  267  si.  2.' 
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PhUoxenut  and  Dionysius,  xi.  36. 
Pkmeut,  i.  273,  321. 
Phlegym,  the,  i.  175. 

Phliiu,  return  of  philo-Laconian  exiles  to,  z. 
56;  intervention  of  Sparta  with,  x.  95; 
sarrender  of,  to  A^ilaos,  x.  96  teg. ; 
application  of,  to  Athens,  x.  320  teg,; 
fidelity  of,  to  Sparta,  x.  351,  370;  inva- 
sion of,  by  Euphron,  x.  370  ;  and  Pellene, 
X.  371 ;  assistance  of  Chares  to,  x.  372 ; 
and  Thebes,  x.  398  teg, 
Phoebe,  i.  6,  8. 

Phabidoi,  at  Thebes,  x.  79  teg,,  84,  86,  173. 
Phamitta  of  Phrynichus,  v.  188  n.  1. 
Phoenix,  i.  350. 

Ph6k<Ba,  foundation  of,  iii.  254;  surrender 
of,  to  Harpagus,  iv.  274;  Alkibiades  at, 
viii.  208. 
PhdAaan  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea,  iv. 

277. 
Ph6k(Bant,  exploring  voyages  of,  iii.  377; 
effects   of  their  exploring  voyages  upon 
Grecian  knowledge  and  fancy,  iii.  379; 
emigration  of,  iv.  276  teg. 
Photian  defensive  wall  at  Thermopylae,  ii. 
379 ;   townships,  ravage  of,  by  Xerxes's 
army,  v.  155. 
Phokiant,  ii.  386 ;  application  of  Leonidas 
to,  V.  105;  at  Leuktra,  x.  245,  247;  and 
the  presidency  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
xi.  344  teg. ;  Thebans  strive  to  form  a 
confederacy  against,  xi.  353 ;    take  the 
treasures  in   the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi. 
354,  358,  415,  519;   war  of,  with  the 
Lokrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  xi. 
356 ;  under  Onomarchus,  xi.  366,  409 ; 
under  Phayllus,  xi.  415  teg. ;  under  Pha- 
laekus,  xi.  519,  578;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of  Philip  against,  xi.  520 ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  xi.  522 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and 
Athens,  xi.  549  teg.,  569 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Philip,  xi.  560,  565 ;    motion   of  Philo- 
krates  about,  xi.  575 ;  at  Thermopylae,  xi. 
578  teg.\  treatment  of,  after  their  sur- 
render to  Philip,  xi.  588  teg. ;  restoration 
of,  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  xi.  681. 
Phoieum,  first  exploits  of,  x.  178 ;  character 
and  policy  of,  xi.  381  teg.,  430,  xii.  374, 
419,  482  teg.\  in  Euboea,  xi.  475  teg,, 
626 ;  at  Megara,  xi.  621 ;  in  the  Propon* 
tis,  xi.  636  ;  and  Alexander's  demand  that 
the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens 
should  be  surrendered,  xii.  61,  63;  and 
Demades,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii. 
434 ;  at  Athens  under  Antipater,  xii.  446 ; 
and    Nikanor,   xii.   457,  466  teg, ;    and 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii.  470 ; 
condemnation  and  death  uf,  xii.  471  t€g,\ 
altered  sentiment  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards,  after  his  death,  xii.  481. 
Phokit,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  v.  449; 
loss  of,  by  Athens,  v.  472  ;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Thebans,  b.c.  374,  x.  184 ;  accusation 
of  Thebes  against,  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  xi.  342;  resistance  of,  to  the 


Amphiktyonic    assembly,  xi.    543    teg.\ 
Philip  in,  xi.  582,  667,  680  teg. 
Ph6kut,  i.  254. 
Pkokylidit,\\,  124. 
Phorkyt  and  KSt6,  progeny  of,  i.  10. 
Phormio  at  Potidaea,  vi.  101 ;  at  Ampbilo- 
chian  Argos,  vi.  164  ;  at  Naupaktus,  vi. 
244  ;  his  victories  over  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  vi.  265  teq.,  275  teq, ;  in  Akamania, 
vi.  283 ;  his  later  history,  vi.  375  ii.  2. 
Phomtitiut,  disfranchising    proposition    of, 

viii.  403. 
Phor6neut,i,  113,114. 
PkraorUt,  iii.  312. 
Phrairiet,  iii.  73  teg,,  88 ;  and  gentes,  non- 

members  of,  iii.  1 78. 
PhrikMs,  iii.  260. 

Phrygia,  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alexander's 
landing,  xii.  100, 105;   submission  of,  to 
Alexander,  xii.  119. 
Phrygian  influence    on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  32,  38 ;  music  and  worship,  iii. 
288  teg, 
Phrygians  and  Trojans,  i.  452;  and  Thra- 
cians,  iii.  284,  289  ;  ethnical  affinities  and 
early  distribution  of,  iii.  282  teg. 
Phrynichut  the   tragedian,  his   capture  of 
Miletus,  iv.  418  ;  his  Phcenissse,  v.  188  «.  1. 
Phrynichut  the  commander,  at  Mildtiis,  vil. 
534  ;  and  Amorgds,  vii.  535  n,  1 ;  and  Al« 
kibiades,  viii.  iS teg.;  deposition  of,  viii. 
20;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  2b,Sb9eg,i 
assassination  of,  viii.  90, 114  fi.  2 ;  decree 
respecting  the  memory  of,  viii.  114. 
Phrynon,  xi.  513. 
Phryxut  and  Helld,  i.  169  teg, 
Phthi6tit  and  Deukalion,  i.  133. 
^vai9,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of  natwre,  i. 

496. 
Phy('AthM,  iv.  140. 
Phylarch,  Athenian,  ii.  620. 
Phyle,  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybulus,  viiL 

362. 
PhylUdat  and  the  conspiracy  against  the 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,    x. 
1 12  teg. 
Phytieal  astronomy  thought  impious  by  an- 
cient Greeks,  i.  468  ». ;    science,  com* 
mencement  of,  among  the  Greeks,  L  495. 
Phytalidt,  their  tale  of  Dem^tSr,  i.  59. 
Phyton,  xi.  25  teg, 
Pieriant,  original  seat  of,  iv.  1 7. 
Pi/t/,  Monia  de,  iii.  218. 
UTXoi  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in  Spbakteria, 

vi.  467  fi. 
Pinarut,  Alexander  and  Darius  on  the,  xii. 

159  te^. 
Pindar,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  509  My. 
Pmdwt,  ii.  283  teg. 
Piracy  in  early  Greece,  iL  122, 152. 
Pita  and  Elis,  relations  of,  ii.  591. 
Pitatant  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  427, 
585,  ix.  317,  X.  436  teg. ;  and  Eleians,  ii. 
585,  591. 
Pitatie  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  L  214. 
Pitidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  134. 
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vi.39«. 
Plmi^^  and  Thebes.  «fapt«  bctvcem,  ir. 
223 :  aad  Atluns.  iru  cooaenoA  «C  iv. 
223;  faacde  of.  v.  220  «^.:  rereittioa  of 
tbe  Tictorr  of.  «s  MTtAie  tke  «ae  day.  t. 
252;  ai^i-torprise  of .  br  the  TWMas, 
tL  1S3  «^. :  si«^«  of.  by  Arehsdvaras,  vi. 
2dO  «7. :  sorrecder  of.  to  the  Laeedxao- 
■iaas,  tL  3o2  •(7. :  retfonuioo  of,  bf  Spar- 
U,  z.  40  mq. ;  capture  of,  bjr  the  Thebaas, 

Plmi^mmM  at  Uaratboo.  it.  465. 

Pi!a/o,histreatmeBtofiDTthc9.L591«ff.;  oa 
the  reCvni  of  tbe  Herakkads,  n.  8;  oa 
boBdde,  n.  129  a. ;  hU  Repablic  aad  tbe 
LjkrTgean  iostitotzons.  ix.  526;  aad  tbe 
SophSstt,  Tiii.  481-544;  and  Xmopbon, 
evideaee  of,  aboat  Sokruc*,  viii.  555  «ff ., 
609  a.,  61 6  a. ;  bis  exteiuioQ  and  improTe- 
it  of  tbe  formal  logic  foaaded  br 
tea.  Till.  589;  parpo«e  of  bis  dia- 
logues, TiiL  621 ;  incorrect  assertions  in 
tbe  Menexeaos  of,  ix.  499  a. ;  tbe  leners 
of,  X.  602  a.  2 ;  and  Dionpios  tbe  Elder, 
xL  52,  83;  aad  Dion,  xi  '53,  79  ieq.,  95, 
1 16 ;  and  DionTsins  tbe  Younger,  xi.  72, 
95-1 1 1 ;  Dion,  and  tbe  Pytbagoreans,  xL 
78  «ff. ;  statements  and  advice  of,  on  tbe 
eoadition  of  Syracosc,  xL  183  «fy.;  and 
tbe  kings  of  Macedonia,  xi.  291. 

PUnuibUjictwm,  i.  583,  ii.  70. 

Pleiatoamax^  v.  472,  xi.  5S6  teq. 

P/emmyrhum,  vii.  370,  401  »eq. 

PbUmrek  and  L.Tkargus,  it  455,  463,  543 
9tq. ;  on  the  epbor  Epitadeus,  ii.  547 ;  and 
Herodotus,  iv.  272  a.,  t.  8  a.  2;  on  Peri- 
kles,  vi.  234. 

Plmtarek  qf  Eretria^  xi.  474  geq, 

Plynteria,  viii.  196. 

Podateirna  and  .Macha^,  L  248. 

PM/anl/a,birthof,  i.  151. 

Poenu,  lost  epic,  iL  162 ;  epic,  recited  in 
public,  not  read  in  private,  ii.  182. 

Poetry,  Greek,  transition  of,  from  tbe  my- 
thical  past  to  the  positive  present,  L  488  ; 
epic,  iL  158  teq. ;  epic,  Homeric  and  He- 
siodic,  ii.  160  ;  didactic  and  mystic  hexa- 
meter, ii.  161 ;  lyric  and  choric,  intended 
for  the  ear,  ii.  184  ;  Greek,  advances  of, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104. 

Poett  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  479;  iambic, 
elegiac,  and  lyric,  predominance  of  the 
present  in,  t  490 ;  and  logogniphers,  their 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  509  9eq. ;  early, 
chronological  evidence  of,  ii.  60  a^^., ;  epic, 
and  their  probable  dates,  ii.  164 ;  cyclic,  ii. 
165  9€q. ;  gnomic  or  moralising,  iv.  122 

Polemarch,  Athenian,  iii.  100. 
PolemarehM,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 
PoUmttrehu9,  viii.  338. 
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PeriUes,  vi.  331  fff . 

dffrat  oC  hf  diabnaa» 
aad  Castor.  L  231  arf. 
d.218. 
PBJf^mdn,  X.  92, 

bis  tra^sfomatioa  of  ■nhet  to 
L  554 ;  perplexing  strntesneat  of, 

respectiag  tbe  war  betaeca  Syboris  aad 

Kroton.  iv.  561 :  the  Gteece  of,  xiL  528. 
P9i§ch3r49  and  Euaephnns,  ii  573. 
PolydammM  tf  Pkmrmhm,  x.  186  m^. 
Poifdmrnms  ike  J/wgrfaaiaa,  xiL  266. 
Polydawadu  at  Meade,  vi.  601  aef. 
Poiytrmtet  o/Smmee,  iv.  323  aef. 
Patfkrmiet  the  Sopkht,  hanagae  ol,  oa  tbe 

accnaation  acainst  SokrateSv  viiL  645  a. 
Polymikn,  L  364, 366  9tf^  372,380. 
Poifykrom,  x.  339. 
PofyMptrekmt,  appointed  by  AntipaScr  at  his 

successor,  xiL  457 ;    plaas  of,  xiL  458 ; 

edict  of,  at  Pella,  xiL  462  weq, ;  Pbokioo 

and  .-Umonides  beard  before,  xii.  473  arf.: 

and  kassander,  xii.  486,  502,  515;  tight 

of.  to  .Etolia,  xiL  496. 
Poiyttraiua^  one  of  the  Poor  Hundred,  vm. 

93  a.  1,  94  a,,  106,  119. 
Polyjcemm^  death  of,  L  413. 
Polyzebu  and  Hiero,  v.  306. 
Ptmpey  in  Colchis,  i.  331. 
Poaf  ic  Grttkt,  xiL  620  aeq. 
Pomlie  HeraklttA,  xiL  622-638. 
PemtuM  and  Gca,  childrea  of,  L  9. 
Popmlmr  hefief  in  ancient  mythes,  L  573, 

576. 
Poras,  xiL  306  teq. 
PoeeidSm,  L  8,  9,  13,  76;  promineBee  of,  in 

iEohd  legends,  i.  147 :  Erecbtbens,  L  263, 

264  ;  and  Atb^nd,  L  266 ;  and  I.aoincd6B, 

L388. 
Pontite  evidence  indispensable  to  hiitorietl 

proof,  L  576. 
Potiiwe  tendencies  of  the  Gredc  miad  In  tbe 

time  of  Herodotus,  iv.  141  a. 
PotUHomerie  poems  on  the  Tro^aa  war,  L 

404. 
PotidsBa  and  Artabazus,  t.  202 ;  rdatiooa  of, 

with  Corinth  and  Athens,  vL  93 ;  dea^s 

of  Perdikkas  and  the  CorintfaiaBS  apon, 

vi.  94  :  revolt  of,  fixHn  Athens,  vi.  95  aef. ; 

Athenian  victory  near,  vi.  100 ;  blodEade 

of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  101,  191,  ttS, 

248;    Brasidas's  attempt  upon,  vL  616; 

capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  OlynthkBi, 

xi.  334. 
PrttMut,  expedition  of  Pythoddmt  to,  viL  392. 
Praxitat,  ix.  455  a.  2,  463  teq. 
Priam,  L  389,  397  a.  3,  412. 
Priin^,  iii.  233,  241,  vi.  36. 
Priettt,  Egyptian,  ilL  421. 
Prtmitive  and  historical  Greece,  iL  82-169. 
Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athena,  tffi. 

416. 
Probabi&ty  alone  not  lufficient  for 
proof,  i.  575. 
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Pro-Bouleuiie  Senate,  Solon's,  iii.  164. 

ProMi,  board  of,  vii.  498. 

ProdUcui,  TiiL  502,  515  eeq. 

PrcBiot  and  his  daughters,  i.  121  teq. 

Prokn^,  i.  269  seq. 

Prokrie,  i.  271. 

Promitheus,  i.  8  ;  and  Zeus,  i.  85,  86,  103, 
107  teq, ;  and  Pauddra,  i.  97 ;  and  Epi- 
m^theus,  i.  102 ;  .^scbylus's,  i.  516  ii. 

Property  f  rights  of,  at  Athens,  ilL  144, 153  aeq. 

Propkeciet,  Sibylline,  i.  457. 

Propontit,  Phokiou  in,  xi.  636. 

Propykeat  building  of,  vi.  29,  33  ».  1. 

Prote  writing  among  the  Greeks,  iv.  130. 

Protagorat,  viii.  498,  503  $eq,,  518  teq.. 
523  n. 

ProteriUnu,  i.  398,  v.  271. 

Prothous,  X.  238. 

Proxemu  of  Tegea,  x.  285. 

Prgtaneiumf  Solon's  regulations  about,  iii. 
193. 

Prgtanes,  iv.  185. 

Prytamet,  iv.  183. 

Prytanis,  xii.  656. 

Peammenitut,  iv.  296. 

Ptammetickus  /.,  iii.  434  eeq, 

Paammetichus  and  Tamos,  x.  17. 

Peammh,  iii.  446. 

PtephUm,  Demophantus's  democratical,  viii. 
109. 

PHphisnu  and  laws,  distinctions  between, 
▼.  504. 

Ptyttdleia,  Persian  troops  in,  v.  175,  186. 

Ptolemy  qf  AUirue,  x.  341,  342  ;  and  Pelo- 
pidas,  X.  361 ;  assassination  of,  x.  411. 

Ptolemy  qf  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas  on, 
xii.  452;  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysi- 
machus  and  Seleukus  against  Antigonus, 
xii.  496,  502,  517,  522  ;  proclamations  of, 
to  the  Greeks,  xii.  498  ;  Lysimachns  and 
Kassander,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus, 
xii.  501  ;  in  Greece,  xii.  504. 

Ptolemy,  nephew  of  Antigonua,  xii.  500. 

Public  apeaking,  iu  early  origin  and  intellec- 
tual effects,  ii.  105  eeq. 

Punjab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the,  xii. 
306  aeq. 

Purifieation  for  homicide,  i.  33,  34. 

Pydna,  siege  of,  by  Archestratus,  vi.  96; 
siege  of,  by  Archelaus,  viiL  159;  and 
PhiUp,  xi.  332,  333. 

Pyla,  in  Babylonia,  ix.  48  n.  2,  54  n. 

PylagoTig,  ii.  328. 

Pylian9,n,  16,451. 

Pjfhu,  atUck  of  HSrakl^  on,  i.  152;  long 
independence  of,  ii.  446  ii.;  occupation 
and  fortification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi. 
425  teq, ;  armistice  concluded  at,  vi.  439, 
450 ;  Kleon's  expedition  to,  vi.  454  §eq, ; 
cession  of,  demanded  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, vii.  40 ;  helots  brought  back  to,  by 
the  Athenians,  viL  95 ;  recapture  of,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  viii.  176. 

Pyramide,  Egyptian,  iiL  429. 

Pyrrha  and  Denkalidn,  i.  134.' 

Pyrrho  and  Sokratis,  viiL  672  ii. 
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Pyrrhut,  eon  qfAekiUea,  i.  258. 

Pyrrhua,  king  qfEpirua,  and  Antipater,  Ion 

of  Kassander,  xiL  525. 
Pythagoraa,  the  philoaopher,  i.  495  aeq,,  iv. 

527-553,  561. 
Pythagoraa,  the  Epheaian  deapot,  iii.  246. 
Pythagorean  order,  iv.  536,  543  aeq.,  561. 
Pythagoreana,  logical  distinction  of  genera 

and  species  unknown  to,  viii.  587  n,  2 ; 

Plato,  and  Dion,  xi.  78  aeq. 
Pytheas,  xii.  619. 
Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelus,  xi. 

351. 
Pythian  ApoUo,  i.  63, 64. 
Pythian  gamea,  ii.  322,  336,  iv.  79,  86  $eq,, 

iv.  90,  X.  185  n.  3,  266,  xi.  592. 
Pythiua,  the  Phrygian,  v.  37. 
Pythoddrua,  viL  182,  190,  392. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Atliens,  xi.  616. 
PythoniJtua,  vii.  239,  269. 


Q. 


Quadriremea,  x.  667. 
Quinqueremea,  v.  05  ».,  x.  667. 

R. 

Racea  of  men  in  '*  Works  and  Days,"  L  88 
aeq. 

Retigiona  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes,  i. 
85,  86,  610  aeq. ;  views  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  483 ;  views,  oppositioii 
of,  to  scientific,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  484, 
499  aeq. ;  festivals,  Grecian,  iv.  72, 91  aeq., 
xi.  493 ;  associations,  effect  of,  on  early 
Grecian  art,  iv.  133. 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  history,  L  548  n. 

Rhadamanthua  and  Minds,  i.  299. 

Rhapsodea,  ii.  174,  185  aeq. 

Rhea,  i.  6,  8. 

Rhegiana  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  v.  323. 

Rhegium,  iii.  513 ;  the  chorus  sent  from 
MesscnS  to,  iv.  73  n.  1 ;  and  Athens,  vii. 
175  n.  2 ;  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  b.c. 
425,  vii.  183 ;  progress  of  the  Athenian 
armament  for  Sicily  to,  viL  246;  dis- 
couragement of  the  Athenians  at,  vii.  259 ; 
relations  of,  with  Dionysius,  b.c.  399,  x. 
660  aeq. ;  and  Dionysius,  xi.  6,  9, 15,  22 
aeq.}  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  187; 
Timoleon  at,  xi.  203  aeq. 

Rhetoric,  v.  540,  viii.  462,  465,  473  aeq. 

Rhetora  and  sophists,  v.  541  aeq. 

Rhetra,  the  primitive  constitutional,  ii. 
465  n.  2,  467  fi. 

Rhetra,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  ii.  479  n. 

Rhianua  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  ii. 
579. 

Rhmm,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  vi.  265  aeq. 

Rhodea,  founder  of,  ii.  41  j  dikasteries  at,  t. 
519  ».  2  ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  vii.  72 
n. ;  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vii.  549, 
551  aeq,,  viu.  126,  iz.  504,  511 ;  Dorieu 
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At,  YuL  156 ;  RTok  of.  from  Sptrta,  ix. 

375 ;  revoh  of,  from  Athens,  xL  310  stq. ; 

liege  of,  b^  Demetrius  Pdiorketes,  xiL 

514. 
MkmHmmt  and  the  battle  of  Chcroneia,  xL 

69«. 
MkodSpiB^  iii.  451  n, 
Mkmkm  of  Samoa,  W.  132. 
iUowato,  ziL  113. 
JK/er,  post-Homeric,  L  35,  36;  ecstatic,  L 

39  Mf. 
JKipgri,  mythical  personages  identified  with, 

i.  463  a.  2;  of  Greece,  u.  289. 
JSoMery,  violent,  how  regarded  in  Greece  and 

Eorope,  iL  150  n. 
ISmmiicm  of  chivalrr,  L  635,  ii.  209  a.  1. 
Rotmmm  kim^,  authority  of,  iL  94  ii.  I. 
Romtmm  iaw  of  debtor  and  creditor,  iiL  215 

Rommmg,  respect  of,  for  niam,  i.  442 ;  belief 
of,  with  regard  to  earthquakes,  i.  538  n. ; 
dislike  of.  to  paid  judicial  pleading,  viii. 
483  n. ;  embassy  from,  to  Alexander,  xii. 
334  a.  2 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
of  Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the,  xii. 
350. 

Some,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  at,  iii. 
152  a.;  debasement  of  coin  at,  iii.  155; 
new  tables  at,  iii.  156  a.  2 ;  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  at,  iii.  215  acf . ;  political  asso- 
datioDS  at,  TiiL  22  a.;  and  Carthage,  trea- 
ties between,  x.  541  a. 

M&Mmm,  XiL  289, 290,  429,  449,  495,  501. 

S. 

Saertd  games,  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at, 
iiL  191 ;  objects,  Greek  view  of  material 
connexion  with,  iiL  114  a.  1,  351. 

Saartd  B'mr,  the  first,  iv.  84  acf .,  t.  468 ;  the 
second,  xi.  339  Mf^  519,  582  wy.;  po- 
sition of  Philip  after  the  second,  xi.  601 ; 
the  third,  xi.  ^6. 

AKriffeet,  L  85;  human,  in  Greece,  L  172 
tff. 

fihcrify,  flench  legislation  upon,  viL 
889  a. 

Sad^tSt,  iiL  344. 

I,  the.  Ampere  on,  i.  482. 
^  a  universal  manifestation  of  the  human 
mind,  L  618. 

jMompmtif,  applied  as  a  standard  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  217. 

SlK^rm,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  554  a.  1. 

Smmis,  legends  of,  L  629  Mf. 

<SU»te,  It.  120. 

Stimthui,  vL  321  m^. 

Saktam,  the  serpent  of,  L  255 ;  war  between 
Athens  and  Megara  about,  iii.  123  acf . ; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fieet  from  Artemisium 
to,  ▼.  140,  147 ;  the  battle  of,  v.  144-198 ; 
Persian  and  Greek  fleets  after  the  battle  of, 
T.  200 ;  migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mar- 
donius's  approach,  v.  209 ;  seizure  of  pri- 
•onert  at,  by  the  Thirty  TyrauU  at  Athens, 
^.364. 

ii  €|OPnif»  L  259,  z.  18  ttq. 


r,  i.  149. 

Smmmm  exUet,  application  of,  to  Spazta,  iT. 
326;  attack  of,  on  Siphnos,  iv.  328;  at 
Zankle,  v.  285  Mf . 

Samiaiu  and  Athenians,  contrast  between, 
iv.  333 ;  slaughter  of,  by  Otanes,  iv.  337 1 
at  Lad£,  iv.  410;  migration  of,  to  Sidly, 
iv.  412 ;  transfer  of  uie  fund  of  the  con- 
federacy from  Delos  to  Athens  proposed 
by,  V.  465 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta  for 
aid  against  Athens,  vL  41. 

SsMRt/et,  xL  11. 

Ssmot,  foundation  of,  iiL  233 ;  condition  of, 
on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspte*  It. 
323;  Lacedemonians  and  Polykraies  at, 
iv.  327;  Persian  armament  imder  Datis 
at,  iv.  444;   Persian  fleet  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  200,  260 ;  Greek  fleet 
moves  to  the  rescue  of,  from  the  Persians, 
V.  259 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  vL 
2 ;  revolt  of,  from  the  Athenians,  vL  35 
sef.,  40;  and  Miletus,  dispute  between, 
about  Pd^n^,  vi.  36 ;  Athenian  armament 
against,  under  Perikl^,  Sophokl^  &c 
vi.  37  aey. ;  blockaded,  vi.  39 ;  government 
of.  after  its  capture  by  PerUd^  vL  42; 
democratical  revolution  at,  viL  520  aef.; 
powerful  Athenian  fleet  at,  b.c  412,  vii. 
537 ;  oligarchical  conspiracy  at,  viiL  8  Mf ., 
34  $e^, ;  embassy  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  viiL  60,  72  Mf .,  77 ;  Athenian  demo- 
cracy reconstitute  at,  viiL  62  s«f.;  the 
Athenian  democracy  at,  and  AUdbiadds, 
viiL  67  s«f.;  eagerness  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  at,  to  sail  to  Peirma,  viiL  71t 
74 ;  envoys  from  Argos  to  the  Athenian 
Demos  at,  viiL  77;  Athenian  donocracy 
at,  contrasted  with  the  oligarchy  ol  the 
Four  Hundred,  viiL  123  s«f. ;  Stromhi- 
chidde's  arrival  at,  from  the  Hdlespont, 
viiL  129 ;  Alkibiad^'s  return  frtun  Aspen- 
dus  to,  viii.  156 ;  Alkibiad^  sails  from,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viiL  158;  Alkibiadte  at, 
B.C.  407,  ViiL  206 ;  Alkibiadfta  leaves  An- 
tiochus  in  command  at,  viiL  208 ;  dissatis- 
faction of  the  armament  at,  with  Alki- 
biades,  viiL  210;  Kouon  at,  viiL  218;  Ly- 
saoder  at,  viii.  303,  323 ;  conquest  of^  by 
Timotheus,  x.  403,  407  a. 

Sgmotkraeian»t  expl<rit  of,  at  Salamis,  t.  184. 

SanffalOf  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  310. 

Sappho,  L  490,  iv.  120  t^. 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bias  for  a  Pan-Ioaic 
emigration  to,  iv.  279. 

Sardit,  iiL  298;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  iv.  259; 
march  of  Aristagoras  to,  and  burning  of, 
iv.  391 ;  march  uf  Xerxes  to,  and  collec- 
tion of  his  forces  at,  v.  18;  march  of 
Xerxes  from,  v.  36;  retirement  of  the  Per- 
sian army  to,  after  their  defeat  at  Mykald, 
V.  268 ;  Alkibiad^'s  imprisonment  at,  and 
eseape  from,  viii.  161, 162 ;  foicea  of  Cy- 
rus the  Younger  collected  at,  ix.  15 ;  nuvch 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to  Kunaxa.  iz^ 
19 1^.;  victory  of  Agesilaus  near,  ix«  370 1 
snirender  of,  to  Alexander,  ziL  119* 
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SarUaa,  xii.  77, 136  ieq. 
SarmatianSf  iii.  327. 
Sarpeddn,  i.  300. 
Satatpit,  iii.  385,  387  a. 
Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystasp^s,  iv.  317  teq, 
Satri^  under  DariuB   Hystasp^s,   discon- 
tents of,  iv.  305  $eq. ;  of  Alexander,  xii. 
321  seg. 
Satyrus  qf  Herakleia,  xii.  628. 
Satyrua  /.   of  Bosporus,  xi.  369  ft.  2,  xii. 

651. 
SatyruB  the  actor,  xL  377,  506. 
Satyrui  II,  of  Bosporus,  xii.  654. 
Saxo   Grammatieut  and  Snorro   Sturleson 

contrasted  with  Pberekydes  and  Hellani- 

kus,  i.  627. 
Scaletf  iEginaean   and   Euboic,  ii.  428  »eq., 

436  ;  iSginaean,  Euboic  and  Attic,  iii.  230. 
Scandinavian   mythical   genealogies,  L  623 

n.  2 ;  and  Teutonic  epic,  i.  640  wg. 
Scardusy  ii.  283. 
Science,  physical,  commencement  of,  among 

the  Greeks,  i.  495. 
Scientific  views,  opposition  of,  to  religious, 

among  the  Greeks,  i.  484-499  seg. 
Scission  between  the  superior  men  and  the 

multitude  among  the  Greeks,  i.  506. 
Sculpture  at  Athens,  under  Periklds,  vi.  30. 
Scurrility  at  festivals,  iv.  108  n.  1. 
Scylla,  i.  1,  302. 
Scythia,  iii.  319, 320 ;  Darins's  invasion  of,  iv. 

353  seq, 
Scythians,  iii.  317  »eg.,  xii.  643;   invasion 

of  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  iii. 

331  seg, ;  strong  impression  produced  by, 

upon   Herodotus's  imagination,  iv.  361  ; 

attack  of  Philip  on,  xi.  639 ;  and  Alex- 

ander,  xii.  278,  288. 
Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of  Greece,  ii. 

26. 
Seisaehtheia,  or  debtors'  relief-law  of  Solon, 

iii.  135  seg, 
SelhU,  i.  8,  468  n. 
Seleukus,  alliance  of,  with   Kaasandcr,  Ly- 

simachus,  and  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus, 

xii.  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Ly- 

simachus,   and   Ptolemy,   pacification  of, 

with  Antigonus,  xii.  501 ;  and  the  Pontic 

Hdrakleia,  xu.  636,   637  ;   death  of,  xii. 

637. 
Selinuntines,  defeat  of,  by  the  Egestasans 

and  Carthaginians,  x.  557. 
Selinus,  iii.  491 ;    and  Egesta,  viL  196,  x. 

553,  557 ;  application  of,  to  Syracuse,  x. 

558 ;  capture  of,  by  Hannibal,  x.  559  seq, ; 

abandonment  of,  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  x. 

564  ;  Hermokrates  at,  x.  576. 
SelU,  ii.  358. 

Selytnbria,  ?iii.  170,  180,  xi.  630  n.  1. 
Sefymbris,  iv.  36. 
Semelf,  i.  353. 
Semi-historical    interpretation   of    ancient 

mythes,  L  574. 
Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  legendary, 

paramount  in  historical  Greece,  ii.  104 ; 

Spartan,  iL  465,  482 1  of  Areopaguf ,  ilL 


98 ;  powen  of,  enhurged  by  Solon,  iii.  164 ; 
of  Four  Hundred,  Solon's,  iiL  164;  of 
Five  Hundred,  iv.  185  ;  at  Athens,  expul- 
sion of,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  51. 

Senators,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athenian, 
viii.  409. 

Sentiment,  mingled  ethical  and  mythical,  in 
''  Works  and  Days,''  i.  92  seq. 

S^ias  Akti,  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  ▼.  115  seq. 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  L  78, 155 
n.  4. 

Sestos,  capture  of,  b.c.  479,  v.  271  m?*; 
escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  fix>m,  to 
Eleus,  viii.  142 ;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  445  s 
capture  of,  by  Kotys,  x.  514 }  surrender 
of,  to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  523  ft.  j  con- 
quest of,  by  Chares,  xi  361. 

Seuthes,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
211,  230  seq. 

Seven  chiefs  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  370. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iv.  126  seq. 

Sidy  I,  the  Erythnean,  i.  37. 

Sibylline  prophecies,  i.  37,  457. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  9.0* 
735  and  485,  iii.  492  seq, ;  Greeks,  pecu- 
liarity of  their  monetary  and  statical  scale, 
iii.  494  ;  comedy,  iii.  499 ;  Greeks,  early 
governments  of,  v.  278 ;  Greeks,  and  Phe- 
nicians,  v.  280  ;  cities,  b.c.  431,  viL  175, 
179;  and  Italian  Dorians,  aid  expected 
from,  by  Sparta,  vii.  177  ;  cities,  genend 
peace  between,  b.o.  424,  vii.  189 }  aid  to 
Syracuse,  b.c  413,  vii.  405. 

Sicily,  Phenicians  and  Greeks  in,  iiL  372; 
ante-Hellenic  population  of,  iii.  468,  485^ 
500 ;  and  Italy,  early  languages  and  his- 
tory of,  iii.  474  fi. ;  and  Italy,  date  of 
earliest  Grecian  colony  in,  iiL  476;  rapid 
multiplication  of  Grecian  colonies  in,  after 
B.C.  735,  iii.  482 ;  the  voyage  from  Greece 
to,  iU.  483 ;  spot  where  the  Greeks  first 
landed  in,  iii.  484 ;  Megarian,  iii.  488  ; 
subcolonies  from,  iii.  490 ;  Sikel  or  Sikan 
caverns  in,  iii.  492  fi. ;  mixed  population 
of,  iii.  494 ;  difference  between  Greeks  in, 
and  those  in  Greece  Proper,  iiL  498  ;  de- 
spots in,  about  b.c.  500,  v.  279;  Carthagi- 
nian invasion  of,  b.c  480,  ▼.  298  ;  expoU 
sion  of  despots  from,  b.c  465,  ▼.  317 1 
after  the  expulsion  of  despots,  b.c.  465,  t. 
31 7,  320  seq.,  viL  163  ;  return  of  Duketins 
to,  vii.  170 ;  intellectual  movement  in,  be- 
tween B.C  461-416,  viL  1 73 ;  relations  of, 
to  Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the  quar- 
rel between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vii.  176  ; 
Dorians  attack  the  lonians  in,  about  b.o. 
427,  vii.  179 ;  Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid 
from  Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  b.c.  427, 
vii.  180 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c«  427, 
vii.  181 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.425, 
vii.  182  ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  422, 
viL  194  ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c  415, 
vii.  197-225,  243-265,  294-376 ;  Atiie- 
nian  expedition  to,  b.c  413,  viL  377- 
393, 396-486 ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disas- 
ter in,  upon  idl  Greeks,  viL  500 ;  inter? ea* 
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lion  of  Carthage  in,  b.c.  410,  x.  553  teq, ; 
inTasion  of,  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  409,  x.  559 
aeq, ;  abandonment  of  Selinus  by  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  of,  B.C.  409,  x.  564 ;  Hanni. 
bal's  return  from,  b.c.  409,  x.  573 ;  return 
of  Herraokrates  to,  x.  574  ;  invasion  of,  by 
Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  x.  583  aeq. ;  south- 
ern, depressed  condition  of,  b.c.  405,  x. 
635 ;  expedition  of  Dionysius  against  the 
Carthaginians  in,  x.  C73  seq. ;  frequency 
of  pestilence  among  the  Carthaginians  in, 
xi.  1  ;  Dionysius's  conquests  in  the  interior 
of,  B.C.  394,  xi.  5  ;  condition  of,  b.c.  353- 
344,  xi.  183 ;  voyage  of  Timoleon  to,  li. 
202  seq. ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  340,  xi.  241  ;  Timoleon  in,  xi.  241- 
276  ;    expedition  to,  under  Giskon,  xi. 
254 ;  Agathokles  in,  xii.  594  aeq, ;  ceases 
to  be  under  Hellenic  agency  after  Agatho- 
kles, xii.  611. 

SidoUf  iii.  360 ;  conquest  of,  by  Darius  No- 
thus,  xi.  606  ;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 
xU.  176. 

SiduSt  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedsraonians, 
ix.  466;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikrates,  ix. 
490. 

Siege  qf  Troy,  i.  390-412. 

Sigeium,  Mitylenscans  at,  i.  457 ;  and  Peisi- 
stratus,  iv.  159. 

Siimu,  iU.  468,  470  n.  2,  496. 

Sikel  prince,  Duketius,  iii.  500. 

Siiels,  iii.  AGS  i  in  Italy,  iii.  470,  503;  mi- 
gration of,  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  iii.  473  n.; 
m  Sicily,  iii.  496,  x.  088,  xi.  7,  8. 

Sikmnusy  v.  173,  190,  425  n.  2. 

Siky^n,  origin  of,  i.  164  seg. ;  early  condition 
of,  iii.  5 ;  despots  at,  iii.  43  teq.j  51 ; 
classes  of  people  at,  iii.  48 ;  names  of 
Dorian  and  non-Dorian  tribes  at,  iii.  45, 
50;  Corinth,  and  Mcgara,  analogy  of,  iii. 
64  ;  Athenian  attacks  upon,  v.  450 ;  Spar- 
tan and  Argeian  expedition  against,  vii. 
132;  desertion  of,  from  Sparta  to  Thebes, 
X.  351 ;  intestine  dissensions  at,  b.c.  367- 
366,  X.  368  seq, ;  Euphron  at,  x.  368  teg., 
373,  374. 

SUantu  t/te  prophet f  ix.  53,  181  seg. 

Sifyfhmm,  iv.  45. 

Stiver  race,  the,  i.  89. 

Simotif  i.  411. 

SimonidvM  qf  KeSSf  epigram  of,  on  the  battle 
of  Thermopylffi,  v.  143 ;  mediation  of, 
between  Hiero  and  Thero,  v.  307. 

Simomd^s  qf  Amorgutt  poetry  of,  i.  489,  iv. 

110,  122. 
Sm6p^  and  the  Amazons,  i.  291  n.  3 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  n.  2 ;  Peri- 
kles's  expedition  to,  vi.  14;  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  175  teg.^  197  ;  long 
independence  of,  xii.  621  ;  envoys  from, 
with  Darius,  xii.  622. 
S^hmUf  iii.  223 ;  attack  of  Samian  exiles 

on,  iv.  328. 
SHrenSf  the,  i.  1. 
iSVrif,  or  Herakleia,  iii.  515. 
SUggamhiM,  xu.  167,  207,  223,  232. 


Sitgpkut,  i.  163  M7. 

SitalkSs,  y\,  }9\,  2S6  ieq, 

Sithonia,  iv.  31,  32. 

SittakS,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  is. 
86. 

Skalde,  Icelandic,  songs  of,  ii.  202  «.  1,  iL 
209  n. 

Skedtuu»,  X.  241. 

Skepsis,  DerkylUdas  at,  ix.  295. 

SkilhUf  Xenophon  at,  ix.  243  geq. 

SAi6ner  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brasidas, 
vi.  594  seg, ;  dispute  about,  after  the  One 
year's  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
vi.  597  ;  blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  423,  vi.  603;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  B.C.  421,  vii.  31. 

Skirita,  vii.  109,  115,  x.  318. 

Skylax,  iv.  319,  382,  x.  311  it.  4. 

SkyUetiwH,  iii.  514. 

Skyros,  conquest  of,  by  Kiroon,  v.  412. 

Skytalism  at  Argos,  x.  271  seq. 

Skythes  of  ZanklS,  v.  285  seq, 

Skyikinif  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
151. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before  SoIod, 
iii.  129. 

Slaves  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  132  aeq. 

Smerdis,  iv.  299  seq. 

Sminihian  Apollo,  1.  68,  455. 

Smyrna,  iii.  245,  254. 

Social  }Var,  xi.  310,  325. 

Socratic  philosophers,  their  unjust  condem- 
nation of  rhapsodes,  ii.  187 

Soeraliei  viri,  viii.  555  ». 

Sogdian  rock,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL 
289. 

Sogdiana,  Alexander  in,  xii.  273  te^.,  280. 

SdkraUs,  his  treatment  of  the  discrepancy 
between  scientific  and  religioas  views,  L 
499;  treatment  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
i.  504  seq, ;  alleged  impiety  of,  attacked 
by  Aristophanes,  i.  538  n. ;  and  the  so- 
phists, V.  543,  vii.  51  n.,  viiL  521  «.,  551, 
597  n. ;  at  the  battle  of  Deliuro,Ti.  540;  and 
Alkibiadds,  vii.  47  seq,;  and  Kritias,  viL 
48  seq. ;  at  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
generals  at  Arginusic,  viiL  271 ;  and  the 
Thirty,  viii.  333,  352 ;  and  Pannenid^, 
viii.  471  n.;  dislike  of,  to  teaching  for 
pay,  viii.  482  ;  life,  character,  philosophy, 
teaching,  and  death  of,  viii.  551-683. 

Solemnities  and  games,  i.  137. 

Soli  in  Cyprus,  iii.  201. 

Sollium,  Athenian  capture  of,  vi.  183. 

Soloeis,  Cape,  iii.  366  n.  3. 

Solon  and  the  Iliad,  ii.  205  m.  1  ;  civil  condi- 
tion of  Attica  before,  iii.  67 ;  life,  charac- 
ter, laws,  and  constitution  of,  lit  121- 
212. 

Sqphokl^s,  his  CEdipus,  i.  368  ;  bis  treatment 
of  mythes,  i.  511  seg.,  519 ;  Perikl^,  &«., 
Athenian  armament  nnder,  against  Samftft« 
vi.  37  seg. ;  number  of  tragedies  by,  viii. 
437  n. ;  iEschylus  and  Euripidgs,  viii. 
441 ;  and  Herodotus,  viii.  443  n.  1. 
Sophoklfs  and  Burymedon,  expeditioiia  of,  to 
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Sicily  and  Korkvra,  vi.  424  feg.,486  ieq,, 
Tii.  182,  186,  190. 

Sdsia,  xi.  144. 

Sonstratut.Tdu  531,  532,  538,  547. 

Sothiac  period  and  Manetho,  iiu  454  teg, 

S^aria  and  Mykensc,  i.  226  geg. ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Dorians,  ii.  II,  419,  439  teq,t 
486 ;  and  the  disunion  of  Greek  towns,  ii. 
346  ;  not  strictly  a  city,  ii.  348 ;  inferior 
to   Argos    and    neighbouring     Dorians, 
B.c.  776,  ii.  413,  420 ;  first  historical  view 
of,  ii.  442 ;  not  the  perfect  Dorian  type,  ii. 
459 ;  pair  of  kings  at,  ii.  469  ;  classifica- 
tion of  the  population   at,  ii.  486  teg, ; 
syssitia  and  public  training  at,  ii.  513  9eq, ; 
partition  of  lands  at,  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
ii.  530-561 ;    progressive  increase  of,  ii. 
566 ;  and  Lepreum,  ii.  592 ;  Argos,  and 
Arcadia, relations  of,  ii.  596  n.  4 ;  and  Man- 
tinea,  ii.  598  ;  and  Arcadia,  ii.  600  teq. ; 
and  Tegea,  ii.  601  teq, ;  bones  of  Orestes 
taken  to,  ii.  602  ;  acquisitions  of,  towards 
Argos,  ii.  604  seq, ;  extensive  possessions 
and  power  of  by,  b.c.  540,  ii.  609  $eq, ; 
military  institutions  of,  ii.  614  teq, ;  re- 
cognized superiority  of,  ii.  621,  iv.  326, 
430;  peculiar  government  of,  iii.  8;  alleged 
intervention  of,  with  the  Nemean    and 
Isthmian  games,  iv.  89  n.  2 ;  exclusive  cha- 
racter  of  her  festivals,  iv.  94 ;  musical  and 
poetical  tendencies  at,  iv.  Ill  teq,  115  n. ; 
clioric  training  at,  iv.  113  teq,;  first  ap- 
pearance of,    as  head  of  Peloponnesian 
allies,  iv.  226,  234  teq, ;  preparations  at, 
for  attacking  Athens,  after  the  failure  of 
Kleomenes,  iv.  233  teq, ;  and  Croesus,  iv. 
257  ;  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  268,  ix.  284, 
287;  and  Samian  exiles,  iv.  326;  and 
Aristagoras,  iv.  385  teq,;   treatment  of 
Darius's  herald  at,  iv.  427  ;  appeal  of  Athe- 
nians to,  against  the  Medism  of  iEgina,  iv. 
429 ;  war  of,  against  Argos,  b.c.  496-5, 
iv«  432  teq. ;  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  V.  78  ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  teq, ; 
leaves  Athens  undefended  against  Mardo- 
nius,  Y.  207  teq, ;   headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens,  v. 
348  teq. ;  and  Athens,  first  open  separa- 
tion between,  v.  350,  353  teq,,  394  ;  secret 
promise  of,  to  the  Thasians,  to  invade 
Attica,  v.  423 ;  restores  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  v.  426,  443;  and  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus,  between  b.c.  477- 
457,  V.  427 ;    earthquake  and  revolt  of 
Helots  at,  b.c.  464,  v.  428  teq, ;  Athenian 
auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  v.  429 
teq. ;  Athenians  renounce  the  alliance  of» 
B.C.  464,  Y.  433 ;  and  Athens,  five  years' 
truce  between,  v.  453 ;  and  Delphi,  b.c. 
452-447,  V.  468  ;  and  Athens,  thirty  years' 
truce   between,  v.  475;    application    of 
Samians  to,  vL  41 ;   imperiid,  compared 
with  imperial  Athens,  vi.  54,  ix.  262  teq, ; 
and  her  subject-allies,  vi.  57 ;  and  Athens, 
confederacies  of,  vL  66 ;  promise  of,  to 


the  Potidseans,  to  invade  Attica,  vi.  9G ; 
application  of  the  Lesbians  to,  vi.  103 ; 
assembly  at,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
vi.  106  teq. ;  relations  of,  with  her  allies, 
\\.  107  ;  congress  of  allies  at,  b.c.  432,  vi, 
125  teq. ;  requisitions  addressed  to  Athens 
by,  B.c.  431,  vi.  132  teq.t  142  teq. ;  efforts 
of,  to  raise  a  naval  force  on  commencing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi,  169  ;  and  the 
Mitylensans.vi.  306  teq, ;  despatches  from 
Artaxerxes  to,  \i.  490  teq,;  and  Athens, 
one  year's  truce  between,  b.c  423,  vi. 
588  teq.,  613,  618  teq. ;  and  the  Peace  of 
Nikias,  vii.  3,  13 ;  and  Argos,  uncertain 
relations  between,  b.c  421,  vii.  4;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  6; 
revolt  of  Elis  from,  vii.  24  teq, ;  congress 
at,  B.C.  421,  vii.  33 ;  and  Boeotia,  alliance 
between,  b.c  420,  vii.  36 ;  and  Argos, 
fifty  years'  peace  between,  vii.  37  eeq,; 
embassy  of  Nikias  to,  vii.  66 ;  and  Athens, 
relations  between,  b.c.  419,  vii.  95  ;  and 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c  418,  vii.  120 ; 
and  Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between, 
B.c.  418,  vii.  125  seq. ;  submission  of 
Mantinea  to,  vii.  129;  and  Athens,  rela- 
tions between,  b.c  416,  vii.  140;  and 
Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vii.  176; 
aid  expected  from  the  Sicilian  Dorians  by, 
B.C  431,  vii.  177  ;  embassy  from  Syracuse 
and  Corinth  to,  b.c.  415,  vii.  319  teq,; 
Alkibiadrs  at,  vii.  320  teq.,  viii.  2 ;  and 
Athens,  violation  of  the  peace  between, 
B.C  414,  vii.  392  ;  resolution  of,  to  fortify 
Dekeleia  and  send  a  force  to  Syracnse, 
B.c.  414,  vii.  393 ;  application  firom  Chios 
to,  vii.  502 ;  embassy  from  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabazus  to,  vii.  503 ;  embassy 
from  the  Four  Hundred  to,  viii.  86,  113 ; 
proposals  of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  b.c. 
410,  viii.  165  seq. ;  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginnsse,  viii.  286 ;  first  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami, 
viii.  308 ;  embassies  of  TheramenSs  to, 
viii.  309, 311 ;  assembly  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian confederacy  at,  b.c  404,  viiL  311; 
terms  of  peace  granted  to  Athens  by,  b.c. 
404,  viii.  312;  triumphant  return  of  Ly- 
sander  to,  viii.  324 ;  and  her  allies,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii. 
354 ;  oppressive  dominion  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii.  356 ; 
opposition  to  Lysander  at,  viii.  358 ;  paci- 
fication by,  between  the  Ten  at  Athens 
and  the  exiles  at  Peirsens,  vitL  380 ;  em- 
pire of,  contrasted  with  her  promises  of 
liberty,  ix.  262  teg. ;  change  in  the  lan- 
guage and  plans  of,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix.  268  ;  and  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  ix.  273;  opportunity 
lost  by,  for  organising  a  stable  confederacy 
throughout  Greece,  ix.  278  teq.;  aliena- 
tion of  the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  ix.  307  teq. ;  and  Blis,  war 
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between,  ix.  SlOte^.;  refniet  to  restore 
the  Olympic  pretidenqr  to  the  Piiatans, 
ix.  31 7 ;  expdi  the  Metsenians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ix.  317;  introduction  of  gold 
and  silver  to,  by  Lysander,  ix.  319  ieg. ; 
in  B.C.  432  and  after  b.c.  404,  contrast 
between,  ix.  322  ;  position  of  kings  at,  ix. 
330  9eq.;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,  ix. 
343  seq. ;  Persian  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against,  b.c  397,  ix.  354,  374  ; 
revolt  of  Rhodes  from,  ix.  375;  relations 
of,  with  her  neighbours  and  allies,  after 
the  accession  of  Agesilaus,  ix.  395 ;  and 
HeraUeia  Trachynia,  ix.  396,  420 ;  and 
Tlmokrates,  ix.  398  9eq. ;  and  Thebes,  war 
between,  b.c  395,  ix.  402  teq, ;  alliance 
of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos 
against,  ix.  419 ;  proceedings  of,  against 
Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  ix. 
421,  42A9eg.;  consequences  of  the  battles 
of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  KorAneia  to,  ix. 
441  teq.i  hostility  of,  to  partial  land 
confederacies  in  Greece,  ix.  500 ;  congress 
at,  on  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.535; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  2  9eq., 
11  teq.t  37;  applications  of,  for  Persian 
aid,  X.  7  teg. ;  and  Persia  after  the  battle 
of  iEgospotami,  x.  10 ;  and  Grecian  auto- 
nomy, X.  14  te^.,  38;  miso-Theban  pro- 
ceedings of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
X.  37  teq. ;  restores  Plat»a,  x.  40  »eq. ; 
oppressive  conduct  of,  towards  Mantinea, 
B.C  386,  X.  47  teq, ;  mischievous  influence 
of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  53 
«e7. ;  naval  competition  of  Athens  with, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  teq, ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x.  71  teq., 
78,  88  teq. ;  and  the  surprise  of  Thebes  by 
Pbosbidas,  x.  83  seq. ;  and  Fhlius,  x.  95  ; 
ascendency  and  unpopularity  of,  b.c.  379, 
z.  99  9eq, ;  Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of, 
between  b.c  387-379,  x.  106;  effect  of 
the  revolution  at  Thebes,  b.c  379,  on,  x. 
127 ;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  x.  136  teq. ; 
war  declared  by  Athens  against,  b.c  378, 
X.  138 ;  separate  peace  of  Athens  with, 
B.O.  374,  X.  186,  192;  and  Polydamas,  x. 
186  teq. ;  decline  of  the  power  of,  between 
B.C.  382-374,  X.  190 ;  discouragement  of, 
by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra  and  by  earth- 
quakes, b.c.  372,  X.  212;  disposition  of 
Athens  to  peacewith,  b.c.372,  x.  214,222; 
general  peace  settled  at,  b.c  371,  x.  222 
9eq.,  236,  269 ;  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
defeat  at  Leuktra  on,  x.  253;  and  Athens, 
difference  between  in  passive  endurance 
and  active  energy,  x.  255 ;  reinforcements 
from,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256 ; 
treatment  of  defeated  citizens  on  their 
return  from  Leuktra,  x.  261  ^e;. ;  and 
Thebes,  alleged  arbitration  of  the  Aclueans 
between,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x. 
271  a.;  position  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Lenktra,  x.  273;  and  the  Amphiktyouic 
lasembly,  x.  275  teq^  xi.  341 ;  feeling 
against  Agesilaus  at,  b.c  371,  x.  282 ; 


hostile  approaches  of  Epaminondaa  to,  x. 
298  9eq,f  453  teq. ;  abstraction  of  Western 
Laconia  from,  x.  310  teq. ;  application  of, 
to  Athens  for    aid  against  Thebes,  b.c. 
369,  X.  320  teq. ;  and  Athens,  alliance  be- 
tween, B.c.  369,  X.  346 ;  reinforcement 
from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  x.  353 ;  peace  of 
her  allies  with  Tliebes,  x.  397  teq. ;  al- 
liance of  Elis  and  Achaia  with,  b.c.  365, 
X.  429 ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  634,  705,  xi. 
30 ;  degradation  of,  b.c.  360-359,  xi.  279 
teq, ;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c 
353,  xi.  367 ;  plans  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis and  MessenS,  b.c  353,  xi.  368,  405  ; 
decline  in  military  readiness  among  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  of,  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  xi.  392 ;  ineffectual  campiaign 
of,  against  Megalopohs,  xi.  418  teq. ;  en- 
voys from,  to  Philip,  xi.  560,  566 ;  envoys 
from,  with  Darius,  xiL  256 ;  anti-Macedo- 
nian policy  of,  alter  Alexander's  death, 
xiL  378  teq, 

%>artan  kings,  iL  15,  104,  473  seq. ;  senate, 
assembly,  and  ephors,  ii.  46b  teq.;  popolar 
assembly,  ii.  480;  constitution,  iL  483 
teq. ;  government,  secrecy  of,  iL  508 ; 
discipUne,  ii. 513  teq. ;  women,  ii.  516  ttq.; 
law  and  practice  of  succession,  erroneous 
suppositions  about,  iL  552  teq. ;  arbitra- 
tion of  the  dispute  between  Athens  and 
M^ara  about  Salamis,  iiL  126;  expedi- 
tions against  Hippias,  iv.  163 1  empire, 
commencement  of,  ix.  250,  254  teq.,  262 
teq. ;  empire,  Theopompus  on,  ix.  270  n, ; 
alUes  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  247. 

Variant,  and  Pheidun,  ii.  428 ;  and  Meaae- 
nians,  early  proceedings  of,  ii.  445 ;  local 
distinctions  among,  iL  488 ;  the  daaa  of, 
ii.  488  teq. ;  and  Helots,  iL  506  teq,\  mar- 
riage among,  ii.  519 ;  their  ignorance  of 
letters,  iL  526  n.  2 ;  musical  susceptibili- 
ties of,  ii.  582 ;  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  585,  589;  careful  training  of, 
when  other  states  had  none,  iL  612  ;  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462,  485  ;  un- 
willingness of,  to  postpone  or  ne|^ 
festivals,  v.  107 ;  at  Plataea,  v.  220,  233 
teq. ;  and  the  continental  lonians  after  the 
battle  of  Mykalc,  v.  269 ;  and  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Athens,  v.  331  teq. ;  favourable 
answer  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to,  on  war 
with  Athens,  b.c  432,  vi.  125 ;  final  an- 
swer of  the  Athenians  to,  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  vi.  150;  their  desire  for 
peace,  to  regain  the  captives  from  Sphak* 
teria,  vL  bS2  teq.;  and  Thclmna,  at  the 
battle  of  Kor6ncia,  L\.  437 ;  project  of,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  x.  59 ; 
miso-Tlieban  impulse  of,  b.c.  371,  x.  237; 
confidence  and  defeat  of,  at  Leuktra,  x. 
243  teq.;  retirement  of,  from  Bceotia 
after  the  battle  of  leuktra,  x.  259 ;  i«> 
fusal  of»  to  acknowledge  the  indepeotlenee 
of  Messene,  x.  398,  481;  and  IKon.  xL 
85. 

^Harii,  L  352,  353. 
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Sfpartoiida,  xiL  648  teq. 
i^MbHn^,  public,  its  early  origin  and  Intel- 
.  lectual  effectSt  ii.  105  teq, 
SperthiA  and  Bulis,  vi.  247  n. 

%feunppu8f  indictment  of,  by  Leogorat,  yii. 
281  ».  2. 

%fhaiteria,  locality  of,  vi.  426 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi.  432,  463 ; 
blockade  of  Lacedasmonians  in,  vi.  438, 
451  seq,;  Lacedaemonian  embassy  to 
Athens  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  in, 
vi.  440  seq»;  Demosthenes's  application 
for  reinforcements  to  attack,  vi.  453  »eq. ; 
condition  of,  on  the  attack  by  Demo- 
sthenes and  Kleon,  vi.  462  ;  -victory  of 
Demosthenes  and  Kleon  over  Lacedaemo- 
nians in,  vi.  463  seq, ;  surrender  of  La- 
cedaemonians in,  vi.  469  Meq.\  arrival  of 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  vi.  478  ;  resto- 
ration of  prisoners  taken  at,  vii.  8  $€q, ; 
disfranchisement  of  restored  prisoners 
from,  vii.  30. 

t^hendaleigt  Attic  deme  of,  v.  215  n.  1. 

a^hmx,  the,  i.  10,  362. 

Sphodriaa^  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Peiraeus, 
X.  133  teq. 

Spitamenet,  xii.  280,  288,  289. 

Spithridate$  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  ix.  361, 
381  teq. 

Stable,  the  Augean,  i.  189. 

Stoffeirttf  iv.  33. 

Standard  of  historical  evidence  raised  with 
regard  to  England,  but  not  with  regard  to 
Greece,  i.  648. 

Stanppui,  x.  285. 

Statira,  xii.  167,  209,  324. 

Sfatueif  Greek,  identified  with  the  beings 
they  represented,  i.  616. 

Stenjfil^rutf  Dorians  of,  IL  439  seq, 

Stercp^t,  i.  6. 

Stetichorus,  the  lyric  poet ,  and  Helen,  i.  414 
9eq, ;  dialect  of,  iv.  117  eeq, 

StetUites,  X.  195,  199  n. 

Sthenelatdatt  the  ephor,  vi.  122  seq. 

Story  of  striking  oif  the  overtopping  ears  of 
com,  iii.  33  n. 

Strabo  on  the  Amazons,  i.  294  ;  his  version 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  347;  on 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  i.  445  seq, ;  his  trans- 
formation of  mythes  to  history,  i.  554. 

Strangers,  supplication  of,  ii.  109  n  ;  recep- 
tion of,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  116. 

Stratfgif  Kleisthenean,  iv.  182 ;  enlarged 
functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Persian 
war,  V.  375. 

Stratolas,  x.  438,  439. 

Stratus,  attack  of  Peloponnesians,  Ambra- 
kiots  and  Epirots  upon,  b.c.  429,  vi.  263. 

StreUtzes,  suppression  of  the  revolt  of,  by 
Peter  the  Great,  iv.  313  n. 

Strombichid^s,  pursuit  of  Chalkideus  and 
AlkibiadSs  by,  vii.  511;  expedition  of,  to 
Chios,  vii.  515,  537,  540;  removal  of,  from 
Chios  to  the  Hellespont,  viii.  127  ;  arrival 
of,  at  Samos,  from  the  Hellespont,  viii. 

>.  129 ;  and  othtr  Athenian  democnts,  im- 


prisonment  of,  viiL  320 ;  trial  and  exeea- 
tion  o^  viiL  326  seq. 
Strophi,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 
Struthas,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  ix.  502. 
Strymdn,    Greek    settlements    east    of,  in 
Thrace,  iv.  33 ;  Xerxes's  bridges  acroaa 
the,  V.  35. 
Styx,  i.  10,  11. 
StyXf  rocks  near,  ii.  405  n. 
Subterranean  course  of  rivers  in  GieeoSi  iL 

292. 
SueeessUm,  Solon's  laws  of,  ilL  187. 
SuU,  iii.  562. 
Suppliants,  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece, 

ii.  116. 
Supplication  of  strangers,  ii.  109  ». 
Susa,  sum  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  at* 
iv.  317  n.  2 ;  Phamabazus  conveys  Greek 
escorts  towards,  viii.  183;  Alexander  at, 
xii.  229,  320;  Alexander's  march  from,  to 
Persepolis,  xii.  231  seq. 
Susia,  xii.  257. 

Susian  Gates,  Alexander  at,  xii.  232. 
Syagrus,  reply  of,  to  Geldn,  i.  228. 
S^baris,  foundation,  territory  and  colonies  of, 
iii.  504  seq,\  fall  of,  iU.  525,  534,  hr.  556 
seq.\  maximum  power  of,  iii.  528  Jug.s 
and  Krot^n,  war  between,  iv.  554. 
Sybarites,  character  of,  iii.  528  seq. ;  deficit 
of,  by  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556 ;  descend- 
ants of,  at  Thurii,  vi.  19. 
**  Sybaritic  tales,"  iu.  528. 
S^finnesis  qf  KiUkia,  and  Cyrus  the  ToiiiiMr» 

ix.  27. 
Sylasdn,  iv.  334  seq. 
J^fmmories  at  Athens,  x.  158  seq» ;  tpetch  of 

Demosthenes  on  the,  xi.  398  seq, 
Sympleyades,  the,  i.  3l^. 
Syntagma,  Macedonian.  xiL  81. 
Syracusan  assembly,  on    the   appioadiiag 
Athenian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  TiL  249 
seq, ;  ships,  improvements  in,  to  salt  the 
narrow  harbour,  vii.  408 ;  squadron  under 
Hermokrates  against  Athens  in  the  ifigeen, 
X.  530  seq, ;  generals  at  Agrigentum,  com- 
plaints against,  x.  591,  597;  penerala  at 
Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysios  against, 
X.  600  seq, ;  horsemen,  mutiny  of,  against 
Dionysios,  x.  626  seq,;  soldiers,  mutiny 
of,  against  Dionysius,  x.  641  seq. 
Syracusans,  confidence  and  proceedings  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  b.c. 
413,  vii.  402  seq,;  and  Athenians,  oon- 
flicts  between,  in  the  Great  Harbonr,  vii« 
404,  409  seq,,  434  seq,,Aib  seq, ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  night  attack  upon  EpipolsB 
by,  iii.  421  seq,;  their  blockade  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  harbour,  viL  439 ;  cul- 
tured by  Thrasyllus,  viii.  175;  delay  of, 
in  aiding  Selinus,  b.o.  409,  x.  558,  564 ; 
improvement  in  Dionysius's  behaviour  to- 
wards, B.C.  399,  X.  658 ;  victory  of,  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great  Harbovr, 
X.  698 ;    negotiations  of  Dionysius  tiie 
Tonnger  with  Dion  and  the,  zL  134  ;  de- 
feat oi  Dionyiiaa  the  Younger,  by  Dion 
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and  the,  xi.  135  jcy. ;  appUcation  from,  to 
Dion  at  Lcoutini,  xi.  151 ;  gratitude  of,  to 
Dion,  xi.  157  ;  opposition  of,  to  Dion  as 
dictator,  xi.  170  teq.;  application  of,  to 
Iliketas  and  Corinth,  b.c.  344,  xi.  189 
teq,;   and   Timoleon,  application    of,  to 
Corinth,  xi.  236. 
Sj/racuset  foundation  of,iii.  486;  petalism  or 
ostracism  at,  iv.  218 ;    inferior  to  Agri- 
gentum  and  Gela,  before  b.c.  500,  v.  276 ; 
in  B.C.  500,  V.  278 ;  increased  population 
and  power  of,  under  Gelo,  v.  289  stq, ; 
prisoners  awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himcra,  v.  304  ;  topography  of,  b.c.  465, 
v.315fi.;  fall  of  theCieloniau  dynasty  at,T. 
316  $eq, ;  Gelonian  citizens  of,  t.  317  m?.; 
reaction  against  despotism  at,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  djniasty,  v.  322 ;  poli- 
tical dissensions  and  failure  of  ostracism 
at,  vii.  1 65  ;  foreign  exploits  of,  b.c  452, 
vii.  167  ;  Duketius  at,  vii.  169 ;  and  Agri- 
gentum,  hostilities  between,  b.c  446,  vii. 
171 ;  conquests  and  ambitious  schemes  of, 
B.c.  440,  vii.  172;  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt at,  as  to  the  Athenian  armament 
for  Sicily,  b.c.  415,  vii.  248 ;  quiescence 
of  the  democracy  at,  vii.  250  n. ;  prepara- 
tions  at,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  b.c  415,  vii.  259;  empty  dis- 
play of  the  Athenian  armament  at,  b.c 
415,  vii.  264;    increased  confidence  at, 
through  Nikias*s  inaction,  b.c  415,  vii. 
296;  landing  of  Nikias  and  his  forces  in 
the  Great  Harbour  of,  b.c.  415,  viL  298 ; 
defensive  measures  of,  after  the  battle 
near  the  Olympieion,  vii.  310 ;   embassy 
from,  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c  415,  vii. 
319  ;  local  condition  and  fortifications  of, 
in  the  spring  of  b.c  414,  vii.  333;  local- 
ities outside  the  walls  of,  vii.  334  ;  possi- 
bilities of  the  siege  of,  b.c.  415  and  414, 
▼ii.  335 ;  siege  of,  b.c.  414,  vii.  340  teq, ; 
battle  near,  b.c.  414,  vii.  348  9€q,'y  en- 
trance of  the  Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great 
Harbour  at,  b.c.  414,  vii.  350;  approach 
of  Gylippus  to,  vii.  357  9eq.\  arrival  of 
Gylippus  and  Gongylus  at,  vii.  363 ;  expe- 
dition to,  under  Dcmostheni^s,  b.c  413, 
vii.  396  ;  Athenian  victory  in  the  harbour 
of,  B.C.  413,  vii.  399  ;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
reinforcement  to,  b.c.  413,  vii.  405 ;  dis- 
advantages of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of,  vii.  407  ;  arrival  of  Demosthe- 
n^  at,  vii.  413,  415  ;  philo- Athenians  at, 
during  the  siege,  vii.  428  n. ;  increase  of 
force  and  confidence  in,  after  the  night 
attack  upon  Epipolse,  vii.  431 ;  postpone- 
ment of  the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  vii.  432  ;  number 
and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  vii.  438 ; 
postponement  of  the  Athenians*   retreat 
from,  by  Herraokratee,  vii.  455 ;  retreat 
of  the  Athenians  from,  vii.  457  teq. ;  num- 
ber and  treatment  of  Athenian  prisoners 
at,  vii.  474  teq,\  topography  of,  and  the 
opertHont  during  the  Athenian  siege,  vii. 


555  teq. ;  rally  of  Athena  during  the  ji 
•fter  the  disaster  at,  viiL  1 ;  reinforcement 
from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  b.c.  368,  x.  353 ; 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  ar* 
mament,  x.  528,  536  teq, ;  and  the  quarrel 
between  Selinns  and  Egesta,  b.c.  410,  x« 

556  t€q.\  embassy  from,  to  Hannibal,  at 
Selinns,  x.  565 ;  aid  from,  to  Himen« 
against  Hannibal,  x.  566,  568 ;  attempta 
of  Hermokrates  to  re-enter,  x.  575  9eq,\ 
first  appearance  of  Dionysios  at,  x.  581 ; 
discord  at,  b.c  407,  x.  582 ;  reinforce- 
ment from,  to  Agrigentum,  x.  590 ;  move- 
ment of  the  Hermokratean  ]lkrty  at,  lo 
raise  Dionysius  to  power,  x.  598  ;  Diony- 
sins  one  of  the  generals  at,  x.  602  weq. ; 
return  of  the  Hermokratean  exiles  to,  x. 
606 ;  return  of  Dionysius  from  Gela  to, 
b.c.  405,  X.  608  ;  establishment  of  Diony- 
sius as  despot  at,  x.  615  «ey.,  630 ;  re-dti- 
tribution  of  property  at,  by  Dionysius,  x. 
637  ttq.\  looility  of,  x.  653;  additionat 
fortifications  at,  by  Dionysius,  x.  655  weqli 
plunder  of  Carthaginians  at,  by  permisaion 
of  Dionysius,  x.  671 ;  provisiona  of  Dio- 
nysius for  the  defence  of,  againat  the  Car- 
thaginians, B.C.  396,  X.  £l8 ;  retreat  of 
Dionysius  frt>m,  to  Katana,  b.c.  395,  x. 
693;  siege  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  695  «ef.; 
Carthaginians  before,  x.  695  seq,^  706  sof .; 
exultation  at,  over  the  burning  of  the  Cafw 
thaginian  fleet  at  Daskon,  x.  710;  new 
constructions  and  improvementa  by  Dio- 
nysius at,   xi.    54;  feeling  at,  towarda 
Dionysius  the   Younger  and  Dion,  ax. 
357,    xi.  119;  Dion's  march  from  Hen^ 
kleia  to,  xi.  125;  Timokrates,  goyemor  af» 
xi.   127  9eq,\  Dion's    entries  into,  b.c. 
357  and  b.c.  356,  xL  128  9tq.,  154  ;  flight 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  to  Lokri* 
xi.  145  ;  rescue  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  151  atf. ; 
condition  of,  b.c.  353-344,  xl  182  JCf.; 
return  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  to,  xi. 
186  ;  first  arrival  of  Timoleon  at,  xL  211 ; 
return  of  Timoleon  from  Adranum  to,  xi. 
223 ;  flight  of  Magon  from,  xi  224  «ef . ; 
Timoleon's  temptations  and  conduct  on 
becoming  master  of,  xi.  231  acy. ;  Timo- 
leon's  recall  of  exiles  to,  xi.  235 ;  desolate 
condition  of,  on  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  xi.  235,  237  ;  cfforttof  Corinth 
to  re-constitute,  xi.  236,  238;  influx  of 
colonists  to,  on  the  invitation  of  Corinth 
and  Timoleon,  xi.  239  ;  Timoleon  marches 
from,  against  the  Carthaginians,  xL  243 
8^.\  Timoleon  lays  down  his  power  at, 
xi.  261 ;  great  influence  of  Timoleon  at, 
after  his  resignation,  xi.  262,  273 ;  reai- 
dence  of  Timoleon  at,  xi.  268 ;  Timoleon 
in  the  public  assembly  of,  xi.  269  teg.; 
the  constitution  established  by  Timoleon 
at,  exchanged  for  a  democracy,  xii.  531 ; 
expedition   from,  to  Krot6n,  about   b.c. 
320,  xii.  536;  revolutions  at,  about  b.c. 
320,  xii.  538,  540 ;  massacre  at,  by  Ag». 
tbokles  in  ooUuiion  with  Hamilkar,  ziL 
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541  fsf. ;  Agathokles  ooDitituted  despot 
of,  xii.  543 ;  Hamilkar's  ansnccessful  at- 
tempt to  take,  lii.  570  teq. ;  barbarities  of 
Agatbokles  at,  after  his  Atrican  expedi- 
tion, xii.  603. 

Syrimu  not  distinguished  from  Assyrians  in 
Greek  authors,  iii.  391  n. 

SyrphtuPt  xii.  121. 

Sytntiaf  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  ii.  513. 


T. 


TVicAot,  X.  497  9^q, 
Tagut,  Tbessalian,  ii.  377. 
TalCa,  i.  328. 
Tamotf  X.  1 7. 

Tamyiuf,  Phokion's  victory  at,  xi.  476 ;  De- 
mosthenes reproached  for  his  absence  from 

the  battle  of,  xL  480. 
Tanagrttf  battle  of,  v.  445  ;  reconciliation  of 

lesiders  and  parties  at  Athens,  after  the 

battle  of,  T.  447. 
Taniahu,  i.  215. 
Taoehit  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Qreeks,  ix. 

146  9€q, 
Tt^hioHs  in  Homer's  time,  ii.  138. 
TarantOf  fishery  at,  iii.  522  n. 
Tarentines    and    Rhegpans,    expedition    of, 

against  the  lapygians,  v.  323 ;  and  Mes- 

sapians,  xii.  532. 
Tarenittm^  foundation  of  cities  in  the  Gulf  of, 

im  308 ;  Greek  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of, 

iii.  514 ;   foundation  and  position  of,  iii. 

518  te^. 
Tarws,  origin  of,  i.  116  ».,  iii.  373  ;.  Cyrus 

the  Younger  at,  ix.  28  seq, ;  Alexander  at, 

xii.  152. 
Tartanu,l  5,  11, 12. 
TartfssuSf  iii.  369;    not  visited  bv  Greeks 

before  b.c.  630,  iii.  374 ;  Kdlnus^s  voyage 

to,  iii.  375. 
Ttturi  in  the  Crimea,  iii.  330. 
TmuronutUum,  iii.  484 ;  commencement  of, 

X.  688 ;    repulse  of  Dionysius  at,  xi.  6 ; 

capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  xL  11 ;  Timoleon 

at,  xi.  207. 
Tamnu,  xii.  247  ».  2. 
TauruSf  Mount,  Alexander  at,  xii.  150. 
TajHareh,  ii.  620. 
Taxila,  Alexander  at,  xii.  306. 
Tearkit  Battle,  the,  x.  362  teq. 
Tegea  and  Mantinea,  iL  596  9eq,,  vi.  617,  vii. 
19;    and  Sparta,  ii.  601  teq.;    bones  of 

Orestes  taken  from,  ii.  602 ;  refusal  of,  to 

join  Argos,  b.c.  421,  vii.  27 ;  plans  of  the 

Argeian  allies  against,  b.c.  418,  vii.  103 ; 

march  of  Agis  to  the  relief  of,  b.c.  418, 

vii.  104 ;  revolution  at,  b.c.  370,  x.  285 ; 

seizure  of  Arcadians  at,  by  the  Theban 

harmost,  x.  445  eeq.;  Epaminondas  at, 
B.C.  362,  X.  452, 453, 457, 460  teq. ;  march 
of  Epaminondas  from,  b.c.  362,  x.  465 

teq. 
Tegyra,  victory  of  Petopidas  at,  x.  182. 
Teton  inscriptions,  iii,  251  ». 
TWmi^  L  253  ae;. 


Telegonut,  L  426. 

Tilekutf  conquests  of,  iL  564 ;  death  of,  ii. 

572. 
Teleontetf  iii.  69. 
Telepkut,  i.  243, 397. 

Teleutiat  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Lecheum  by,  ix. 
471  teq,;    expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  ix. 
505,  511 ;  at  iEgina,  ix.  517,  521 ;  attack 
of,  on  the  Peineus,  ix.  522  teq. ;  at  Olyn^ 
thus,  x.  88  teq. 
TiUn^t,  iv.  141  ».,  V.  281  teq. 
Tihft,  qf  Sgbitritt  iv.  554  teq. 
Temenion  and  Solygeius,  ii.  415. 
Timefnu,  Kresphont^s,  and  AristodSmus,  ii. 
2  teq. ;  and  Kre8phont<^,  family  of,  lowest 
in  the  series  of  subjects  for  heroic  drama, 
ii.  14. 
Timnot,  situation  of,  iii.  258  n.  3. 
Tenw^f  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  legend 
of,  i.  537 ;  Delphian  procession  to,  ii.  369 
n,  2;  Grecian  army  sent  to  defend,  against 
Xerxes,  v.  92 ;   abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of,  against  Xerxes,  v.  93  tea. 
Temple  qf  Eleutit  built  by  order  of  I)6m6tdr, 

i.  53. 
Tenedot,  continental  settlements  of,  iii.  264 ; 
recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  ziL 
192. 
7Vn,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  371 ; 
measures  of  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  372 ;  peace 
between  the,  at  Athens,  and  Thrasybnlus, 
viii.  379  teq, ;  treatment  of  the,  at  Athens, 
B.c.  403,  viii.  401. 
Ten  generait  appointed  to  succeed  Alkibift- 

d6s,  viii.  216. 
Tennet,  the  Sidonian  prince,  xi.  606. 
Ten  Thoutand  Greekt,  position  and  dream- 
stances  of,  ix.  15  ;  commencement  of  their 
retreat,  ix.  75;    Persian  heralds  to,  on 
commencing  their  retreat,  ix.  77;  nego- 
tiations and  convention  of  Tissaphemes 
with,  ix.  79  teq. ;  quarrel  of,  with  ArisBUi, 
ix.  83 ;  retreating  march  o^  under  Tiss*- 
phernes,  ix.  84  teq. ;  at  the  Tigris,  ix.  86 
teq. ;   at  the  Greater  Zab,  ix.  92 ;  sum^ 
moned  by  Ariseus  to  surrender,  ix.  102 } 
distress  of,  after  the  seizure  of  the  gene- 
rals, ix.l03 ;  new  generals  appointed  by,  ix. 
108  ;  great  ascendency  of  Xenophon  over, 
ix.  1 13  teq. ;  crossing  of  the  Great  Zab  by, 
ix.  119 ;    harassing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  on,  ix.  119  m^.;  retreat  of, 
along  the  Tigris,  ix.  121  teq. ;  and  the  Kar- 
duchians,  ix.  129  teq. ;  at  the  Kentritds,  ix. 
135  teq.;  in  Armenia,  ix.  139  teq.;  and 
the  Chalybes,  ix.  146  teq. ;  and  the  Tao- 
chi,  ix.  146  teq.;   and  the  Skythini,  iz. 
151 ;  first  sight  of  the  Euxine  by,  ix.  152 ; 
and  the  Makrdnes,  ix.  153  ;  and  the  Kol- 
chians,  ix.  154, 172 ;  at  Trapezus,  iz.  155, 
169  teq» ;   geography  of  the  retreat  of,  iz. 
Ib7 teq.;  feelings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  En- 
zine  towards,  iz.  166 teq.;  leave  Trapezus, 
iz.  172 ;  at  Kerasus,  iz.  172;  march  of,  to 
Koty6^^  iz.  174 ;  at  KotjAra,  iz.  175  teq»; 
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and  the  Paphlagouians,  ix.  196;  saU  to 
SinopS,  ix.  197 ;  at  Herakleia,  ix.  199 ;  at 
Kalpe,  ix.  201 ;  and  Kleandcr,  ix.  204  9eq,, 
227 ;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  210  seq.^  226 ; 
and  Seuthe8,ix.21 1,230  9€q,\  after  leaving 
Byzantium,  ix.  221t^g.;  and  Aristarchus, 
ix.  227  seq. ;  under  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ix.  234,  241,288,  300;  in  Mysia,  ix.  237 
afq, ;  Xenophon's  farewell  of,  ix.  240 ; 
effects  of  their  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind, 
ix.  247  seq. 

Ten  Thouaandt  the  Pan-Arcadian,  x.  317. 

Te68f  foundation  of,  iii.  250  ;  inscriptions  of, 
iii.  251  It.;  emigration  from,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Harpagus,  iv.  273 ;  loss  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii.  516;  capture  of,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  viii.  210. 

Tereu9,  i.  269. 

TerpandeTt  iL  190;  musical  improvements  of, 
iv.  102. 

Tfthy,  i.  6, 7. 

Teukrianti  the,  i.  451,  265  teq, ;  and  My- 
sians,  ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of, 
iu.  282  9eq, 

2>Mibn»,i.  259. 

Teukrut,  the metic,\\\.  267,  269,  279  n.  2. 

Teuthnmia  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for  Troy, 
i.  396. 

Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  epiCf  its  analogy 
with  the  Grecian,  i.  640  teq. ;  points  of 
distinction  between  the  Grecian  and,  i. 
643. 

Thaii  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis,  xii.  239  n.  3. 

TkalA,  Xenophanes,  and  Pythagoras,  i.  495 
teq,;  predictions  ascribed  to,  ii.  156; 
alleged  prediction  of  au  eclipse  of  the  sun 
by,  iii.  314  n.;  suggestion  of,  respecting 
the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  350 ; 
philosophy  and  celebrity  of,  iv.  513 
seq. 

3lUMa»,W,  111,115. 

Tktnnyritf  analogy  between  the  story  of,  and 
that  of  Marsyas,  iii.  290. 

Thanatoi,  i.  9. 

Tkigftakutf  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his 
forces  at,  ix.  39  »eq, ;  Alexander  crosses 
the  Euphrates  at,  xii.  204. 

Thoiot,  island  of,  iv.  34 ;  attempted  revolt 
of,  from  the  Persians,  iv.  424 ;  contribu- 
tion levied  by  Xerxes  on,  v.  58  ;  revolt  of, 
from  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  v.  419; 
blockade  and  conquest  of,  b.c.  464-463, 
V.  422 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid 
against  Athens,  v.  423 ;  expulsion  of  the 
Lacediemonians  from,  viii.  1 72 ;  reduction 
of,  by  Thrasyllus,  viii.  195  ;  slaughter  at, 
by  Lysander,  viii.  303. 

Thaunuu,  i.  9, 10. 

Theagen^s  qfRAegrium,  the  first  to  allegorise 
mythical  narratives,  i.  562. 

Theagen^»,  deepot  qf  Megara,  iii.  59. 

Tkeagen^  qf  Thaaua,  statue  of,  v.  22  n.  3. 

Theatre,  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to  the 

poorest  dtizens,  viii.  438. 
S'^k^SMuEf  of  AiitiiDachui,l  365. 


ThibMs,  the  Cyclic,  L  364;  ascribed  to 
Homer,  ii.  173. 

Theban  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubts  about, 
V.  126, 130 ;  leaders  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  v.  253 ;  prisooers  in  the 
night-surprise  at  Platsea,  slaughter  of,  vL 
160  seq. ;  military  column,  depth  of,  vi. 
526,  531 ;  band  of  Three  Hundred,  vL 
527  ;  exiles  at  Athens,  x.  82,  109  teq. 

Thebana  and  i£ginetans,  i.  252  ;  against  the 
seven   chiefs,  i.  372;    application  of,  to 
i£gina,  £or  assistance  against  Athens,  iv. 
230;  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  y.  104;  de- 
feated by  the  Athenians  at  Platsea,  v.  243 ; 
night-surprise  of  Platsea  by,  b.c.  431,  vi 
153  seq,\  capture  of,  iu  the  night-surprise 
of  PlatSBa,  vi.  156  teq,\  captured  in  the 
night-surprise  of  Platsea,  slaughter  of,  vL 
160  9eq,\  opposition   of,  to   peace  with 
Athens, B.C. 404, viii. 311  It.;  hurailiationof 
Agesilaus  by,  ix.  358;  application  of,  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  395,  ix. 
404  seq, ;  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  ix.  426 
n.;  and  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Kordneia, 
ix.  437;  andthepeaceof  Antalkidas,ix.535; 
expulsion  of  the  l4U?ed8emonians  from  Bcb- 
otia  by,   b.c.  374,  x.   183;    invasion  of 
Phokis  by,  b.c  374,  x.  184 ;  diteoorage- 
ment  and  victory  of,  at  Leuktra,  x.  240  scf .; 
and  allies,  invasion  of  Laoonia  by,  b.c.  370, 
X.  294  9eq. ;  displeasure  of,  with  Epami- 
nondas,  b.c.  367,  x.  367  ;  expeditions  of, 
to  Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  x.  388, 
415  8eq.\  destruction  of  Orchomeoos  by,  x. 
426;  under  Pammenes,  expeditioo  of,  to 
Megalopolis,  X.  494 ;  extinction  of  free  cities 
in  Bceotia  by,  xi.  285 ;  exertions  of,  to  raise 
a  confederacy  against  the  Phokians,  b.c 
356,  xi.  353;  Lokrians,  and  Thpssslisns, 
war  of,  against  the  Phokians,  ax.  3S»5,  xi. 
356 ;  assistance  under  Pammenes  sent  by, 
to  Artabazus,  xi.  361,  418 ;  assistance  of, 
to  MegaloiK>lis  against  Sparta,  b.c  352- 
351,  xL  418  teq.\  obtain  money  from  the 
Persian  king,  b.c.  350-349,  xi.  421 ;  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down  the 
Phokians,  xi.  520;  Philip  declares  bis  sym- 
pathy with,  B.C.  346,  xi.  582;  invited  by 
Philip  to  assist  in  an  attack  upon  Attica, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  668  ieq. ;  and  Athenians,  war 
of,  against  PhUip  iu  Phokis,  xi.  681,  683 
teq. ;  revolt  of,  against  Alexander,  xii.  39 
ieq. 

Theb^,  xi.  288  9eq, 

Thebee  and  Orchomenos,  i.  184  ;  legends  of, 
i.  349  9eq. ;  how  founded  by  Kadmoi,  L 
352;  five  principal  families  at,  L  353; 
foundation  of,  by  Amphi6n,  i.  359 ;  poems 
on  the  sieges  of,  i.  365 ;  sieges  of,  i.  366 
9eq. ;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  370  teq, ; 
repulse  of  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  372 
9eq. ;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  death  of  all 
but  Adrastus,  i.  373;  the  seven  ehieft 
against,  burial  of  the  fallen,  i.  376 ;  second 
siege  of,  i.  378,  379 ;  early  legislatioB  of; 
ii.  398 ;  and  Plataea,  dispuitaa  belWMB,  if. 
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223;  sammoned  to  give  op  its  leaden 
after  the  battle  of  Plat«ea,  v.  252 ;  discre- 
dit of,  for  its  MfidUtm,  ▼.  425 ;  supremacy 
of,  in  Boeotia  restore<l  by  Sparta,  v.  426, 
443 ;  mastery  of  Athens  over,  b.c.  456,  v. 
449;  reinforcements  from,  in  support  of 
the  night-surprise  at  Plataea,  vi.  159  seq. ; 
hard  treatment  of  Thespiae  by,  b.c.  423, 
vi.  618 ;  altered  feeling  of,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii.  354, 361 , 
376 ;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  b.c.  395, 
ix.  402  ieq. ;  revolt  of  Orchomenus  from, 
to  Sparta,  ix.  408 ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419; 
increased  importance  of,  b.c.  395,  ix.  419; 
alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace  from,  on 
the  Lacedemonian  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Corinth,  ix.  473 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Agesilaus,  ix.  481,  489 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  x.  16;  proceedings  of  Sparta 
against,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
37  teq. ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by 
Phoebidas,  x.  79  seq, ;  government  of,  b.o. 
382,  X.  80  n.  1 ;  under  Leontiades  and 
other  philo-Laconian  oligarchs,  x.  108  ieq. ; 
conspiracy  against  the  philo-Laconian  oli- 
garchy at,  X.  Ill  geq,;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  b.c.  378,  x.  139;  state  of,  after 
the  revolution  of,  b.c.  379,  x.  161 ;  the 
Sacred  Band  at,  x.  162 ;  expeditions  'of 
Agesilaus  against,  b.o.  378  and  377,  x.  171 
seq,;  displeasure  of  Athens  against,  b.c. 
474,  X.  181,  214 ;  dealings  of,  with  Platsea 
and  Thespia;,  b.c.  372,  x.  215  seq. ;  exdu- 
sion  of,  from  the  peace  of  b.c.  371,  x.  226 
teq, ;  increased  power  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  x.  263 ;  and  Sparta,  alleged 
arbitration  of  the  Achaeans  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  271  n. ;  influence 
of,  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  369,  x.  340 ;  aliena- 
tion of  the  Arcadians  from,  b.c.  368,  x. 
354  seq. ;  assassination  of  Euphron  at,  x. 
374  seq. ;  application  of,  to  Persia,  b.c. 
367,  X.  379  seq.  j  Persian  rescript  in  fa- 
vour of,  X.  381  seq.i  protest  of  the 
Arcadians  against  the  headship  of,  x.  385 ; 
peace  of  Corinth,  Epidaurus  and  Phlius 
with,  B.C.  366,  X.  397  seq.;  opposition  of 
the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians  to, 
B.c.  362,  X.  448 ;  power  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
xi.  283  seq. ;  Philip  at,  xi.  293  seq, ;  £u- 
bcea  rescued  from,  by  Athens,  b.c  358, 
xi.  306  seq. ;  accusation  oi\  against  Sparta 
before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi. 
341 ;  accusation  of,  against  Phokis  before 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi.  342  ;  the 
Phokians  countenanced  by  Athens  and 
Sparta  as  rivals  of,  xi.  367 ;  envoys  to 
Philip  from,  b.c.  346,  xi.  560,  565;  and 
Athens,  unfriendly  relations  between,  b.c. 
339,  xi.  669 ;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to, 
B.C.  339,  zi.673  seq.\  and  Athens,  alliance 
of,  against  Philip,  b.c.  339,  xL  677 ;  seve- 
rity  of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  xi.  697 ;  march  of  Alexander 
from  Thrace  to,  xiL  48 ;   capture  and 


destruction  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  50  seq, ; 
restored  by  Kassander,  xii.  496. 

Thebes  in  Egypt,  Ui.  418. 

7A^,  laws  of,  at  Athens,  iu.  192. 

Theia,  i.  6,  8. 

Themis,  i.  6, 13. 

Themisiokles,  character  of,  iv.  455  seq. ;  and 
Aristeides,  rivalry  between,  v.  69,  371 ; 
change  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  to  a 
sea-power  proposed  by,  v.  70;  long-tighted 
views  of,  in  creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  y. 
72,  398  n.  2 ;  and  the  Laurian  minea,  y. 
75  ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  on  Xerxea's  invasion,  y. 
84  ;  prevails  upon  the  Greeks  to  stay  and 
fight  at  Artemisium,  v.  133  seq, ;  inscribed 
invitations  of,  to  the  lonians  under  Xerxes, 
V.  140  ;  activity  and  resource  of,  on 
Xerxes's  approach,  v.  151 ;  opposea  the 
removal  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Salamia 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  167  seq. ;  and 
Eurybiades  at  Salamis,  v.  168  n;  and 
Adeimantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamia,  v.  168, 
170;  his  message  to  Xerxes  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  173;  his  message 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamia,  y. 
190 ;  levies  fines  on  the  Cyclades,  y.  192 ; 
honours  rendered  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  198;  alleged  propoaal  of^  to 
burn  all  the  Grecian  ships  except  the 
Athenian,  v.  274  n.  2 ;  stratagem  o^ 
respecting  the  fortification  of  Athens,  y. 
331  seq. ;  plans  of,  for  the  naval  aggran- 
disement of  Athens,  v.  337  seq. ;  persuades 
the  Athenians  to  build  twenty  new  triremea 
annually,  v.  342;  and  Pausanias,  v.  370, 
383 ;  opponents  and  corruption  of,  after 
the  Persian  war,  v.  378  seq. ;  and  Timo- 
kreon,  v.  379  ;  first  accusation  of  treaioii 
against,  v.  380;  two  accusations  oi  treason 
against,  v.  381  n.  1 ;  ostracism  of,  y.  382, 
383  n.  1;  second  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  383 ;  flight  and  adventures  of, 
on  the  second  charge  of  Medism,  v.  384 
seq. ;  and  Admetus,  v.  384 ;  and  Arta- 
xcrxes  Longimanus,  v.  386  seq. ;  in  Persia, 
V.  386  seq. ;  rewards  and  death  of,  y.  389 
seq. 

Theoddrus  qfSamos,  iv.  132  n. 

Theoddnu  the  Syracusan,  speech  of,  against 
Dionysius,  x.  699  seq, 

Theognit,  iii.  61,  iv.  124. 

Theogony  of  the  Greeks  not  a  cosmogony,  L 
3 ;  of  Hesiod,  i.  5 ;  Orphic,  i.  22  seq. ;  He- 
siodic  and  Orphic,  compared,  L  27  seq. ; 
llesiodic  legend  of  Pandora  in,  i.  104. 

Theokl^s,  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily,  iii. 
483 ;  expels  the  Sikels  from  Leontini  and 
Katana,  iii.  488. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  L  588. 

TheophrastuSf  the  phytologist,  i.  485  fi. ;  his 
treatment  of  mythes,  L  550. 

TheopontpuSf  the  Spartan  king,  ii.  570  fm. 

Thetfpompus,  the  historian,  on  the  Spartan 
empire,  ix.  270  n. 

Tksdrie  Board  at  Atheni,  creation  of,  ix.  526« 
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The6rie  Fund,  allationt  of  Demotthen^  to, 
xi.  466, 471 ;  motion  of  Apollodonis  about, 
xi.  485  ;  not  appropriated  to  war  purposes 
till  just  before  tbe  battle  of  ChKroneia,  xi. 
492 ;  true  character  of.  xi.  492  aeq, ;  at- 
tempt of  the  Athenian  property-classes  to 
evade  direct  taxation  by  recourse  to,  xi. 
497 ;  application  of,  to  military  purposes, 
xi.  679. 

ThedrUkon,  viii.  439. 

7%*<^r*,ii.  32-1,' 

ThSrOf  ii.  35  ;  foundation  of  KyrcnS  from,  iy. 
Z9seq, 

Theramenfs,  Peloponnesian  fleet  under,  vii. 
533;  statement  of,  respecting  the  Four 
Hundred,  viii.  18  n.  2 ;  expedition  of,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viii.  159;  accusation  of 
the  generals  at  Arginusse  by,  viii.  246seq.\ 
probable  conduct  of,  at  Arginusse,  viii.  252 
»eq,f  254  n. ;  first  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
viii.  309;  second  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
viii.  31 1 ;  and  the  executions  by  the  Thirty, 
viii.  328, 330, 334 ;  and  Kritias,  dissentient 
views  of,  viii.  329  seq.,  339 ;  exasperation 
of  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against,  viii. 
339;  denunciation  of,  by  Kritias  in  the 
senate,  viii.  340;  reply  of,  to  Kritias's 
denunciation  in  the  senate,  viii.  342 ;  con- 
demnation and  death  of,  viii.  344  seq. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian,  viii.  25  ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  79  aeq. ; 
his  impeachment  of  the  embassy  of  the 
Four  Hundred  to  Sparta,  viii.  113  eeq, 

Therinmchut,  ix.  509. 

Therma,  Xerxes's  movements  from,  to  Ther- 
mopylae, V.  112  ;  capture  of,  by  Archestrt- 
tus,  vi.  96. 

Thermaie  Guff,  original  occupants  on,  iv.  17. 

Thermcpifke,  Greeks  north  of,  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  ii.  367  ;  Phokian  defensive 
wall  at,  ii.  379;  resolution  of  Gre^s  to 
defend  against  Xerxes,  v.  97 ;  the  pass 
of,  V.  99  eeq. ;  path  over  Mount  (Eta 
avoiding,  v.  107;  movements  of  Xerxes 
from  T^erma  to,  v.  112;  impressions  of 
Xerxes  about  the  defenders  at,  v.  118; 
repeated  Persian  attacks  upon,  repulsed, 
v.  120 ;  debate  among  the  defenders  of, 
when  the  Persians  approached  their  rear, 
V.  123;  manoemTCS  ascribed  to  Xerxes 
respecting  the  dead  at,  v.  141 ;  numbers 
slain  at,  on  both  sides,  v.  142;  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  battle  at,  v. 
142  ;  effect  of  the  battle  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  Xerxes,  v.  liAteq,;  conduct  of  the 
Peloponnesians  after  the  battle  of,  v.  145 ; 
hopeless  situation  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of,  v.  147;  Onomarchus  at,  xi. 
360 ;  Philip  checked  at,  by  the  Athenians, 
xi.  413 ;  portion  of  Phalekus  at,  ii.c.  347- 
346,  xi.  520,  578 ;  appUcation  of  the  Pho- 
kians  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Philip  at, 
B.C.347,  xi.  522;  importance  of,  to  Philip 
and  Athens,  b.c.  347,  xi.  524;  march  of 
Philip  to,  B.C.  346,  xi.  564  teq, ;  plans  of 
Fhilip  agBiost,  B.C.  346,  xL  568 ;  letters  of 


Philip  inviting  the  Atbenians  to  join  him 
at,  xi.  576;  Phokians  ftt,  B.C.  347-346, 
xi.  b7Sieq.i  surrender  of,  to  Philip,  xL 
582 ;  professions  of  Philip  after  his  con- 
quest of,  xL  586 ;  special  meeting  of  the 
Amphik^ons  at,  b.c.  339,  xL  663. 

Hkemnu,  ii.  390. 

ThSro  of  AgrigetUum  and  Gelo,  ▼•  297  «if  . ; 
and  Hiero,  v.  307 ;  severe  treatment  of 
Himeneans  by,  v.  307 ;  death  of,  v.  311. 

Thenander,  the  Orchoroenian,  at  the  Theban 
banquet  to  Mardoniiis,  t.  216. 

Thereites,  i.  405,  ii.  96  teq. 

Theeehun  at  Athens,  v.  415. 

Th£teu»,  L  232,  282  te^. ;  and  the  MiDAtom-, 
i.  303 ;  obtains  burial  for  the  fallen  chiefr 
against  Thebes,  i.  376 ;  the  political  re- 
forms of,  ii.  29 ;  and  Menestheos,  ii  30 ; 
restoration  of  the  sons  of,  to  his  kiogdom, 
iL  31 ;  consolidation  of  Attica  by,  iiL  92 ; 
bones  of,  conveyed  to  Athens,  v.  413. 

Thetmoi,  iii.  101. 

Thetmophoria,  festival  of,  L  60. 

Theemotheta,  iii.  100. 

Tketpia,  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thisbea,  b.c. 
423,  vi.  618 ;  severity  of  Thebes  towards, 
B.c.  372,  X.  219. 

The^nan  contingent  of  Leonidaa,  t.  125. 

TheqfioHif  distress  of,  caused  by  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  125  w.  2 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  245  ;  expulsion  of,  firom  Bceo- 
tia,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  265. 

Theipit  and  Solon,  story  of,  iiL  198. 

Thetprotianff  iii.  555  §eq. 

ThestalUm  cities,  disorderly  confedoiey  of, 
ii.  377 ;  and  Athenian  cavalry,  iJriffmishfs 
of,  with  Archidamus,  vi.  181 ;  eavaby 
sent  home  by  Alexander,  xiL  246. 

ThestaUant,  migration  of,  fh>m  Ihesprotis  to 
Thessaly,  ii.  19;  non-Hellenic  chsnelcr 
of,  ii.  20;  and  their  dependents  in  tbe 
first  two  centuries,  ii.  368  jcf . ;  diaraeler 
and  condition  of,  ii.  371  aey.;  and  Xcrxes's 
invasion,  v.  92,  95;  alliance  td,  widi 
Athens  and  Argos,  about  b.c.  461,  t.  435; 
Thebans,  and  Lokrians,  war  oi,  with  the 
Phokians,  b.c.  355,  xL  356. 

Theuahu,  son  of  Kimon,  oupeadimait  o€ 
Alkibiades  by,  viL  286. 

The$safy,  aflinities  of,  with  BoKi^  u.  24 ; 
quadruple  division  of,  iL  376 ;  power  of, 
when  united,  ii.  378;  Athenian  mardi 
against,  b.c.  454,  v.  451;  Bmsidaa'amareb 
through,  to  Thrace,  vL  542  ary . ;  ^-^^^^m. 
monian  reinforcements  to  Brasidas  pie- 
vented  from  passing  through,  vL  614; 
state  of,  B.C.  370,  x.  339 ;  inflnenea  cl 
Thebes  in,  b.c  369,  x.  340 ;  expediiiMi  cl 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c369,  x.  340 ;  expedition  cl 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  368,  x.  360 ;  expeditions 
of  Pelopidas  to,  x.  361  n.  2;  nuasaon  cl 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  366,  x.  387 ;  expedilMi 
of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  363,  x.  415, 420  asf  . ; 
despots  of,  xL  286 ae^.;  first  expfdition  cl 
Philip  into,  against  the  despota  ol 
xL  366,  408, 41211. 2;  second 
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of  Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of  Phe- 
ne,  xi.  410  teq,;  victory  of  Leosthenes  over 
Antipater  in,  zii.  424. 

TkSie9  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  135  ;  in  At- 
tica immc^tely  before  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iii.  128  nq, ;  mutiny  of,  iiL  132. 

Thetia  and  Peleui,  L  257. 

Thimbron,  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  ix.  287 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  ix.  502,  xii.  580  9eq. 

TkMwalft  opinion  on  the  partition  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgos,  ii.  541  Meq,f  548, 
552  9€q, 

Thirty  at  Athent,  nomination  of,  viii.  321 ; 
proceedings  of,  viii.  325  »eq, ;  executions 
by,Tiii.  326  «ef.,  330  m^.,  336  seq. ;  discord 
among,  viii.  329  ;  three  thousand  hoplites 
nominated  by,  viii.  335 ;  disarming  of  ho- 
plites by,  viii.  336 ;  murders  and  spolia- 
tions by,  viiL  336,  349 ;  tyranny  of,  after 
the  death  of  Theramenes,  viii.  349 ;  intel- 
lectual teaching  forbidden  by,  viii.  350 ; 
and  Sokrates,  viii.  352 ;  growing  insecurity 
of,  viii.  353 ;  disgust  in  Greece  at  the 
enormities  of,  viii.  357  ;  repulse  and  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Phyl^,  viii.  362 ; 
seizure  and  execution  of  prisoners  at 
Eleusis  and  Salarois  by,  viii.  364 ;  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Peiraeus,  viii.  367 
seq» ;  deposition  of,  viii.  371 ;  reaction 
against,  on  the  arrival  of  king  Pausanias, 
viii.  376 ;  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the, 
viii.  383  ;  treatment  of,  b.c.  403,  viiL  401 ; 
oppression  and  suffering  of  Athens  under 
the,  ix.  251 ;  Athens  rescued  from  the,  ix. 
252 ;  the  knights  or  horsemen  supporters 
of  the,  ix.  253  ;  Athens  under  the,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Spartan  empire,  ix.  254; 
compared  with  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies, 
ix.  257 ;  and  Kallibius,  ix.  261 ;  put  down 
by  the  Athenians  themselves,  ix.  273. 

Thorax  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  teq, 

l%rae€,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  iv.  29  9eq. ; 
Greek  settlements  east  of  the  Strymdn  in, 
iv.  33 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Persians  under 
Darius,  iv.  369 ;  and  Macedonia,  march  of 
Mardonius  into,  iv.  423;  contributions 
levied  by  Xerxes  on  towns  in,  v.  57 ;  Bra- 
sidas's  expedition  to,  vi.  503,  541  seq,; 
war  continued  in,  during  the  one  year's 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  vi.  598 ; 
Alkibiades  and  Thrasybulus  in,  b.c.  407, 
viii.  195 ;  Iphikrates  in,  between  b.c.387- 
378,  X.  143  aeq. ;  Iphikrates  in,  b.c.  368- 
365,  X.  342  seq. ;  Philip  in,  b.c.  351,  xi. 
428,  and  b.c  346,  xi.  557,  559,  and  b.c. 
542-341,  xi.  622  »eq,;  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into,  xii.  29  seq, ;  march  of  Alex- 
ander from,  to  Thebes,  xiL  48. 
Thraeian  influence  upon  Greece,  i.  42 ;  race 
in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  281 ;  Cher- 
sonesus,  iv.  36 ;  subject-allies  of  Athens 
not  oppressed  by  her,  vi.  551  seq. :  merce- 
naries under  Diitrephes,  viL  490  seq, 
Thraeians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  ii.  120;  and  Phrygians,  affi- 
nities between,  iii.  282  seq,,  289 ;  affinities 


and  migrations  of,  ilL  282  seq. ;  numbers 
and  abode  of,  iv.  26 ;  general  character  of, 
iv.  26  seq. ;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  iv. 
29  ;  venality  of,  vi.  290  fi. 

Tkrashu,  xi.  244,  254. 

Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse ^  v.  313  seq. 

Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian,  speech  of,  at 
Samos,  viii.  65;  efforts  of,  at  Samos,  in 
favour  of  Alkibiades,  viii.  68 ;  in  Thrace, 
viii.  195;  accusation  of  the  generals  at 
Arginusse  by,  viii.  247  seq,\  flight  of, 
from  Attica,  viii.  330 ;  occupation  of 
PhylS,  and  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Thirty 
by,  viiL  361 ;  occupation  of  Peiraeus  by, 
viii.  366 ;  victory  of,  over  the  Thirty  at 
Peiraeus,  viii.  367  seq. ;  increasing  strengUi 
of,  at  Peiraeus,  viii.  373 ;  straitened  condi- 
tion of,  in  Peiraeus,  viii.  375 ;  at  Peiraeus, 
king  Pausauias's  attack  upon,  viii.  378  ; 
and  the  Ten  at  Athens,  peace  between, 
viii.  379 ;  and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  viii.  382 ;  assistance  of,  to  Evander 
and  others,  viii.  418  n.  3  ;  honorary  reward 
to,  viii.  425 ;  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  ix. 
411 ;  acquisitions  of,  in  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosphorus,  ix.  508 ;  victory  o^  in 
Lesbos,  ix.  509 ;  death  and  character  of, 
ix.  509. 

Thrasyd^Bus,  t.  307  ;  cruel  government,  de- 
feat, and  death  of,  v.  311,  ix.  310,  314. 

Thrasyklis  and  Strombichid^s,  expedition  of, 
to  Chios,  vii.  515. 

ThrasylluSf  vii.  99, 101 ;  at  Samos,  b.c.  411, 
viii.  64,  66 ;  at  Lesbos, viii.  137 ;  eluded  by 
Mindarus,  vui.  138 ;  at  Elaeus,  viii.  146 ; 
repulse  of  Agis  by,  viii.  173}  expedition 
of,  to  Ionia,  viii.  174 ;  and  Alkibiades,  at 
theHellespont,  viii.  176. 

Thrasylochus  and  Demosthenes,  xi.  375  n,  2. 

l^asymachus,  rhetorical  precepts  of,  viiL 
501 ;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's  Republic,  viiL 
536  seg. 

Three  thousand,  nominated  by  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  viii.  335. 

Thucydidis,  altered  intellectual  and  ethical 
standard  in  the  age  of,  i.  494 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  ancient  mythes,  i.  527,  542  seq, ; 
his  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  543  seq, ; 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  iL 
147  ;  his  date  for  the  return  of  the  Ue- 
rakleids,  iL  18 ;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  v.  457;  de- 
scent of,  vi.  17  n.  2;  various  persons 
named,  vi.  39  n.  2 ;  his  division  of  the 
year,  vL  155  n.  1 ;  his  judgment  respect- 
ing Perikles,  vi.  234,  238 ;  first  mention 
of  Kleon  by,  vi.  331 ;  reflections  of,  on 
the  Korkyraean  massacre,  b.c.  427,  vi.  377 
seq.\  structure  of  his  history,  vL  419  fi. ; 
judgment  of,  on  Kleon's  suecess  at  Pylus, 
vL  472  seq. ;  on  KythSra,  vi.  496  n. ;  and 
the  capitulation  of  Amphipolisto  Brasidas, 
vi.  558,  560,  564  seq. ;  banishment  of,  vi. 
565  seq. ;  on  Eicon's  views  and  motives 
in  desiring  ¥rar,  b.c.  422,  vi.  622  seq,, 
627 ;  puiagei  of,  on  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
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polis,  vi.  639  wl,  641  «.,  644  n. ;  feelings 
of,  towards  Bnsidas  and  Kleon,  ▼!.  655  ; 
treatment  of  Kleon  by,  vi.  655,  660  teg. ; 
dialogue  set  forth  by,  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  Executive  Council  of 
Mclos,vii.  i49  teg,,  157  teg.;  his  favourable 
judgment  of  the  Athenians  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  b.c.  411,  viii.  121 
9eg, ;  study  of,  by  Demosthenes,  xi.  376. 

liueydidet,  ton  qfMttU'tiat,  v.  463  ;  rivalry 
of,  with  PeriklSs,  vi.  21  seg. ;  ostracised, 
^i.  27  ;  history  of,  after  his  ostracism,  vi. 
S9fi.2. 

Hkmrimu,  defeat  oi,  by  the  Lucanians,  xi. 
17. 

Hkmrii,  foundation  of,  vi.  18  teg, ;  few  Athe- 
nian settlers  at,  vL  20;  revolution  at, 
B.C.  413,  X.  530. 

Thyamia,  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliasians  and 
Chares,  x.  372. 

n^tean  bamguet,  the,  L  221. 

Tk^tAt  L  219  teg. 

T%jfmoekgrSt,  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  teo 

Tk^6det,  xU.  157, 169. 

Thyniimt,  iiL  281. 

J%yrtm,  conquest  of,  ii.  605 ;  capture  of, 
by  Nikias,  b.c.  424,  >i.  498;  stipulation 
about,  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  b.c. 
420,  vii.  38. 

Tkyttoffettt,  iiL  330. 

Tijfritf  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  ix. 
86  teg.i  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the,  ix.  121  teg.;  forded  by  Alex- 
ander, xiL  205 ;  voyage  of  Nearchus  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the,  xii. 
317»318;  ^Vlexander's  voyage  up  the,  to 
Opis,  xii.  327. 

Ti^kutiot  JpoUOf  origin  of  the  name,  i.  65. 

T^biueut^t  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  551. 

J^magaratt  his  mission  to  Persia,  and  execu- 
tion, X.  381,  383,  384  n.  1. 

7lfMfufra,i.  231. 

Thnarckut,  decree  of,  xi.  511,  512  ». 

Tmuuionf  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  teg. 

l%met  Grecian  computation  of,  ii.  155  n.  2. 

Tmigenidatr  death  of,  v.  252. 

T^mocraey  of  Solon,  iii.  158  teg. 

Ttntokratet,  the  Rhodian,  ix.  398  teg, 

TimoJtratetf  gf  Syracuse,  xi.  127  teg, 

Thnokreoh  and  Themistokl^,  v.  379. 

TlmoUmt,  speech  of,  ix.  424. 

Timolefm,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syracuse, 
xi.  191,  200 ;  life  and  character  of,  before 
B.C.  344,  xi.  192  teg.\  and  Timophanes, 
xi.  192  teg. ;  preparations  of,  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Syracuse,  xi.  201 ;  voj-age  of, 
from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  xi.  202  teg, ;  mes- 
sage from  Hiketas  to.  xL  203;  at  Rhe- 
gium,  xi.  203  teg. ;  at  Tauromenium,  xi. 
207;  at  Adranum,  xi.  209,  220;  first 
arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  xi.  211 ;  surrender 
of  Ortygia  to,  xi.  212  teg.\  reinforcement 
ftom  Corinth  to,  xi.  215, 219,  222  ;  admi- 
ration excited  by  the  successes  of,  xi.  215, 
228 1  advantage  of  Ortygia  to,  xi.  219; 


return  of,  from  Adranum  to  Syracoie,  xL 
223;  MessdnS  declares  in  favour  of,  xL 
223;   capture  of  EpipoUe   by,  xi.   226; 
favour  of  the  gods  towards,  xL  228,  253, 
255 ;  ascribes  his  successes  to  the  gods, 
XL  230 ;  temptations  and  conduct  of,  on 
becoming  master  of  Syracuse,  xi.  231  ttg, ; 
demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold  in 
Ortygia  by,  xi.  233  ;  erection  of  courts  of 
justice  at  Syracuse  by,  xi.  234  \  recall  of 
exiles  to  Syracuse  by,  xi.  235 ;  capitula- 
tion of  Hiketas  with,  at  Leontini,  xL  241 ; 
puts  down  the  despots  in  Sicily,  xi.  241, 
254  teg, ;  march  of,  from  Syracuse  against 
the  Carthaginians,  xi.  243  9eg, ;  and  Thra- 
sius,  xi.  244,  254 ;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians   at  the  Krim^sui,  xL  246 
teg,;  and  Maraerkus,  xi.  255  9eg.;  par- 
tial defeats  of  liis  troops,  xi.  255 ;  victory 
of,  over  Hiketas  at  the  Damnrias,  xL  256 ; 
surrender  of  Leontini  and  Hiketas  to,  xi 
257 ;  peace  of,  with  the  Carthaginians,  xL 
258  ;  capture  of  Messdue  and  Hippon  by, 
xi.  259 ;  lays  down  his  power  at  Syrmcnse, 
xi.  261 ;  great  inflnenoe  of,  after  his  re- 
signation  at  Syracuse,  xi.  262, 273 ;  and 
the  immigration  of    new  Greek  settlen 
into  Sicily,  xi.  265  teg.\  residence  of,  at 
Syracuse,  xi.  268 ;  in  the  public  aaiembly 
at  Syracuse,  xL  269  teg.;   nncorrupted 
moderation  and  pubUc  spirit  of,  xi.  272 ; 
freedom  and  prosperity  in  Sicily,  intro- 
duced by,  xi.  2  73 ;  death  and  obseqfoies  of, 
xi.  274 ;  and  Dion,  contrast  between,  xL 
277  teg.\  the  constitution  established  at 
S}Tacuse  by,  exchanged  for  an  oligarchy, 
xii.  531. 

Timomaehus  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  513. 

Timophanes  and  Timoleon,  xi.  192  teg, 

TimotheuSfSonqfKonon,  x.  149;  drcanuilvi- 
gation  of  Peloponnesus  by,  x.  179 ;  at  Za- 
kynthus,  x.  192 ;  appointment  of,  to  aid 
Korkyra,  b.c.  373,  x.  195;  delay  oi,  bi  aid- 
ing Korkyra,  x.  198  teg.,  199  n. ;  and  Iphi- 
krates,  X.  202,  409,  410  «.  1 ;  trial  and 
acquittal  of,  x.  207  seg.,  209  n. ;  expedi- 
tiou  of,  to  Asia  Minor,  B.e.  366,  x.  345, 
402  seg. ;  and  Charidemus,  x.  411,  413; 
successes  of,  in  Macedonia  and  Chalkidik^, 
B.c.  365-^64,  X.  411 ;  faihire  of,  at  Am- 
phipolis,  B.O.  364,  X.  413)  and  Kotya,  x. 
413  ;  in  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  363,  x.  413, 
419,  507  ;  in  the  HeUespont,  b.c.  357,  xL 
316;  accusation  of,  by  Chares,  xl  318 
teg.,  322  n. ;  arrogance  and  unpopularity 
of,  xi.  320 ;  exile  and  death  of,  xi.  323. 

Timotheut,  qf  the  Pontic  Herakieia,  xii. 
629. 

Tiribaxut  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
136, 140 ;  embassy  of  Antalkidas,  Konon, 
and  others  to,  ix.  498  teq. ;  and  AntaM- 
das  at  Susa,  Lx.  531 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  534 ;  and  Orontes,  x.  30, 

JHtamemut,  ton  gf  Oretth,  ii.  6,  10,  11  «.  1. 
TiMtmemut  the  Jthmianf  decree  of,  tUL  405, 
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Tu^komut  despot  at  Phene,  xi.  290. 

Tiitaphemes  and  Pbarnabasus,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  413,  vii.  503 ;  and 
Chaliddeus,  treaty  between,  vii.  518  ;  first 
treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  yii. 
518 ;  payment  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by,  viL  535  ;  and  Astyochus,  treaty  be- 
tween, Tu.  543  seq.;  second  treaty  of, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  vii.  543  seq. ; 
and  Lichas,  at  Miletus,  vii.  548 ;  double- 
dealing  and  intrigues  of,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  vii.  548,  551  seq, ;  escape 
and  advice  of  Alkibiades  to,  viil.  3  seq. ; 
and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiades  acts  as  inter- 
preter between,  viiL  6 ;  reduction  of  pay 
to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  viii.  6 ; 
third  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
viii.  31  seq. ;  envoy  from,  to  Sparta,  b.c. 
411,  viii.  133;  false  promises  of,  to  Min- 
darus,  viii.  134 ;  and  the  Phenician  fleet 
at  Aspendus,  viii.  134,  136,  154*,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  at  the  Hellespont,  viii. 
153  seq,;  Alkibiades  arrested  by,  viii.  161; 
charge  of,  against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix. 
9;  negotiations  and  convention  of,  with 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  79  seq. ; 
retreating  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
under,  ix.  84  seq. ;  treachery  of,  towards 
Klearchus  and  other  Greeks,  ix.  93  seq. ; 
plan  of,  against  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
IX.  101 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  122 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.  286 ;  and  Derkyllidas,  ix.  290, 304  seq.\ 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  362,  370;  death  of,  ix. 
372. 

TUanideSf  the,  i.  6. 

JHians,  the,  i.  6,  7,  11 ;  the  Orphic,  i.  23. 

TiQeoQai  rd  BTrXa,  meaning  of,  vi.  155  fi.  2, 
485  ».  1,  508  n.,  524  n.  2,  528  fi. 

Tithraustes  supersedes  Tissaphemes,  and 
opens  negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  ix.  372; 
sends  an  envoy  to  Greece  ag^nst  Sparta, 
ix.  398  seq. ;  victory  of  Chares  and  Arta- 
bazus  over,  xi.  325. 

Tolmidist  voyage  of,  round  Peloponnesus,  v. 
.  450;  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  471. 

Tbint,  legendary  origin  of  the  name,  L  325 
n.  3,  xii.  641. 

Topographical  impossibilities  in  the  legend 
of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  reception,  i.  448 ; 
criticisms  inapplicable  to  the  legend  of 
Troy,  L  450. 

Torghan^  victory  of  Agathokles  over  Deino- 
krates  at,  xii.  605. 

Tor4ne,  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Drasidas, 
vL  576 ;  capture  of,  by  Kleon,  vi.  632. 

TorrMbia,  iii.  302. 

Torture^  use  of,  to  elicit  truth,  vii.  274  n. 

Town-ocevpatUmSf  encouragement  to,  at 
Athens,  iii.  18:'). 

TownSf  fortification  of,  iu  early  Greece,  ii. 
145  seq. 

Trades,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  465. 

Tradition^  Greeks  matter  of,  uncertified,  L 
580 ;  fictitious  matter  in,  does  not  imply 
fraud,  1.  581. 


Trmzein,  removal  of  Athenians  to,  On  Xerxei's 
approach,  v.  148. 

Tragedies^  lost,  of  Prometheus,  i.  107  fi.  2. 

Tragedy t  Athenian,  growth  of,  viiL  435; 
Athenian,  abundant  production  of,  viii. 
437 ;  Athenian,  effect  of,  on  the  publio 
mind,  viii.  440;  Grecian,  ethical  senti- 
ment in,  viii.  460. 

Trapezus^  legendary  origin  of,  i.  238 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  n.  2 ;  the  Ten 
Thousand  at,  xi.  155,  169  seg.;  departure 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  from,  ix.  1 72. 

Trench  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  wall  of  Media,  ix.  54,  56  n.  1. 

TrilMUi,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  xi.  639  ,•  victory 
of  Alexander  over,  xii.  31. 

Tribes  and  demes  of  Kleisthends,  iv.  176  My*. 

Tribute  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vi.  6 
n.  3,  9  n.  2. 

'TVierarchic  reform  of  Demosthends,  xL  639 
seq. 

TVmaArMr,  town  of,  vii.  172. 

TriphyliOf  Minyae  in,  ii.  37 ;  and  Ells,  ii.  592, 
X.  356,  429. 

IViphyHanSf  ii.  408. 

Triple  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  1.  588  { 
partition  of  past  time  by  Varro,  i.  153. 

TripoliSf  iii.  361. 

Trireme f  equipment  of  a,  vi.  271  «». 

Tritantachmesy  exclamation  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  the  Olympic  games,  v.  155. 

Trit6n  and  the  Argonauts,  L  326. 

TrH6niSy  Lake,  iv.  47  n.  2;  prophecies  about, 
iv.  52. 

Trittyes.in.  71,  91  n. 

TrSad,  the,  i.  451. 

TVSas,  Alexandreia,  i.  441. 

Tr6aSf  historicalt  and  the  Teukrians,  i.  451. 

Trofan  war^  Thucydid^s's  version  of,  i.  543 
seq. ;  the  date  of,  ii.  52,  76. 

TrqfanSf  allies  of,  i.  398;  new  allies  of,  L 
404,  405 ;  and  Phrygians,  L  452. 

TVqphonius  and  AgamMds,  L  1 77. 

Trds,  i.  387. 

Troy,  legend  of,  i.  386-458. 

TVtn^s,  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  xiL  560 ; 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathokles  at,  xiL 
575 ;  Archagathus  blockeSi  up  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at,  xii.  593,  597;  victory  of 
the  Carthaginians  over  Agathokles  near, 
xii.  598 ;  nocturnal  panic  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near,  xii.  598;  Agathokles 
deserts  his  army  at,  and  they  capitulate, 
xii.  599,  GOO. 

IStrpin,  chronicle  of,  i.  635. 

7)fchS,  near  Syracuse,  vii.  334. 

T)/deus,  i.  207,  369. 

Tyndareus  and  Ldda,  i.  230  seq, 

7\fndarion,  vii.  165. 

fyndaris,  foundation  of,  xL  5. 

T)^es,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  gods,  i.  471. 

f^pha6n  and  Echidna,  offspring  of,  i.  10. 

J)^h6eus,  i.  12. 

T^re,  iii.  358  seq. ;  siege  and  subjagation  of, 
by  Nebuchadnezxar,  iii.  444 1  and  Car- 
thage, amicible  reUiiona  b«tw«en,  iiL  465 ; 


TYRO.  E    ) 

ucge  ■nd  ctptun  of,  by  AlHuder,  lii. 
17!>  (f- 

TVri,  different  iccountt  of,  i.  148. 

ArrHtniant.  0.  Mijller'l  view  of  the  wigin 
of,  iii.  242. 

Tyrfmi  >nd  the  fint  Meueaiin  war,  u.  SOa, 
670,  575;  efficiency  of,  in  the  second 
Meuenian  wu,  ii.  580  «5. ;  puetry  of,  iv, 
110 1  age  and  metres  of,  iv.  104. 


Uramu,  i.  6,  7. 

Urary  and  the  Jewish  law,  iii-  150  «. 

Ulica,  iii.  3CS  ;  capture  of,  by  Agalhokles, 


It  of,  by  Alexander,  ilL  231. 


653. 

Fncfi,  the,  i.  431. 
ViUagrn  regarded  ai  inferioT*  by  lleUeai,  U. 

345,  349. 
VUlagei  aomerout  in  early  Greece,  ii.  347. 
VoUwiffa  Sago,  >■  640. 

W. 

War,  the  first  ucred,  iv.  84  ttq.,  T.  4GS ; 
the  aodal,  u.  310, 325  ;  the  second  sacred, 
li.  3.39  m;.,  519,  5tJ2  «« . )  the  third 
sacied,  xi.  646. 

Witt  turn  of  Greece,  seten,  iv.  1 26  itq. 

Wo^i  ProlcBomena  to  Homer,  ii.  191 ;  hit 
theory  on  tlie  composition  of  (he  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  ii.  202  teq. 

Womtn,  Solon's  laws  reapecling,  iii.  188. 

Wooden  Aorn  of  Troy,  the,  i.4I0,  416. 

"  fforfa  and  Boys."  races  of  men  in,  i,  88 
leq,;  diffen from theThcDBonyand Homer, 
i.  91 ;  mingled  ethical  and  mythical  senti- 
ment in,  i.  92  teq. ;  the  earliest  didactic 
r:m,  i.  95 ;  [lersoiial  feeling  pervading, 
98 1  prohable  age  of.  i.  99  ;  legend  of 
Pandora  in,  i.  103  ;  general  feeling  of  the 
poet  in,  i.  105  ;  on  women,  i.  106. 

Writhig,  unknown  to  Homeric  and  llesi- 
odic  Greeks,  ii.  157;  few  traces  of,  long 
after  the  Homeric  age,  ii.  192 ;  among  the 
Greek*,  iv.  130. 


XmlA^Tw  and  Miltiad£s,  iv.  483, 492. 
XaiU^pu;  ton  qfPrrikUt,  vi.  137. 
Xaarii  and  KleobiUus,  the  auti-Athenian 

ephors,  vii.  32  nq. 
Xniiat  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cynu  by,  il. 

37. 
XamUtia,  iii.  674,  594,  596,  597. 
.Zntairafn,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xiL. 

43a,  436,  447. 
Jbm^Mamei,  hii  condenuiation   of   ancient 

li^ettd*,  i.  494;  Thaias,  uul  Pythagoiu,  i. 


lem^Mn,  his  treatment  of  ancieat  mythes, 
L  551 ;  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  518,  520 
w.  2  ;  his  Cyropcdis,  iii.  311  n..  It.  247  ; 
his  version  of  Cyrus's  capture  of  Babylon, 
iv.  283  A.  1  on  the  dikaateries,  tL  58,  63 
11.2;  andPlato, evidence  of,  alioutSokratSs, 
viii.  555  >rf.,  609  n. ;  tbe  preceptorial  and 
positive  axhorlalioD  of  Sokralds  exfailnted 
by,  viii.  612;  remarks  of.  on  tbe  ace 
againitSokratis,  viii.  650;  on  the  a  ._ 
nation  of  Sokratte,  viii.  663 ;  and  bi*  join- 
ing  of  the  Cyreian  army,  ix.  16;  length  of 
the  paratang  io,  ix.  19  is.  3 ;  dream  e£ 
after  tbe  teizure  of  the  ^nerali,  ix.  104 ; 
address  of,  to  the  captaius  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  seiaiue  of  the  genC' 
rals.  ix.  105 ;  chosen  a  general  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  108  ;  first  speech  of.to 
the  Ten  Thousand,  after  being  chosen  a 
general,  ii.  109  Kf. ;  great  ascendency 
acquired  by,  over  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
113  Iff.  I  and  Cheiriaophns,  ix.  125,  131, 
145, 146;  prowess of,againat  the  Pertians, 
ix.  125  jTf.  1  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kar. 
duchians,  ix.  129  tf-  i  at  the  Kenlritta, 
ix.  130  lef.;  propositions  of,  to  tbe  Tea 
Thousand  at  Trapeias,  ix.  170;  hit  idea 
of  founding  a  new  city  on  the  Bnuae, 
ix.  179Mf.  1  charge*  againat,  and  speerhea 
of,  at  Koly3ia,  ix.  181  tq. ;  offettd  the 
■ale  command  of  the  Ten  Thouund,  ix. 
198;  St  Herakleia  and  KaJp«,  ii.  199 
Mf.l  and  Kleander,  ix.S09,  212,-  at  By. 
lantium,  ix.  211 ;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  223, 
225  tq. ;  take*  leave  of  ttkcTen  Tbouiand, 
ix.  224;  rejoin*  the  Ten  Thooaand,  ix. 
226;  and  Arist«rchus,ix.  228;  and  Scntbea, 
ix.  211,  230  sr;.  I  his  poverty  and  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Meilicbios.ii.  235  Mf . ;  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Myiia,  ix.  237  wf.;  takes  his 
second  farewell  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
240;  and  the  Cyreian  army  under  the 
Lacedemonians,  ix.  241,  289,  432,  4S6; 
haoishmeiit  of,  by  tbe  Atheaian*,  ix.  241, 
242  n. ;  at  Skillus,  U.  243  Mf. ;  Uler  life 
of,  ix.  245 ;  and  Ueiaarchut,  ix.  246  n.  2  ; 
on  the  conduct  of  Sparta  between  b.c. 
387-379,  X.  IOC  ;  partiaUty  of,  to  Sparta 
in  his  Hellenics,  x.  315  a. ;  on  the  results 
of  the  haltle  of  Manlinea,  i.  4B2. 
Xrrrri,  chosen  a*  succesaor  to  Dariua,  v.  2 ; 
instigated  to  the  iuvaiion  of  Greece,  v.  4  ; 
resolves  to  invade  Greece,  v,  6 ;  dehboa- 
tion  and  dreams  of,  reqiectiDg  the  inva- 
uon  of  Greece,  v.  9  tef . ;  vast  preparatioa* 
of,  for  the  invaiion  of  Qreece,  ▼,  16  atf.  t 
march  of,  to  Sardi*,  and  coUectioD  of  hia 
forces  there,  v.  IB;  throw*  two  bridge* 
acrou  the  Heltesponl,  v.  19 ;  wrath  of, 
on  the  destruction  of  his  bridn  matm 
the  Helleapont,  t,  21 ;  TmnitriMmit  of 
tbe  Hellespont  by,  v.  21  at^.i  tteoaA 
bridges  of,  over  tbe  UeUetpont,  r.  M  aef.; 
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sh'p-canal  of,  across  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
AtUos,  V.  31  seq, ;  bridges  of,  across  the 
Strvmon,    v.    35;   demands   of,   sent  to 
Greece  before  his  invasion,  v.  35,  78 ;  and 
the  mare  which  brought  forth  a  hare,  v. 
35  n. ;  march  of,  from  Sardis,  v.  36 ;  and 
Pyihius,  the  Phrygian,  v.  38 ;  march  of, 
to  Abydos,  v.  40  ;  respect  shown  to  Uium 
by,  V.  40  ;  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  by, 
▼.41  seq.\  march  of,  to  Doriskus,  v.  43  ; 
review  and  muster  of  the  forces  of,  at 
Doriskus,  v.  44,  55  ;   numbering  of  the 
army  of,  at  Doriskus,  v.  47;  number  of 
the  army  of,  v.  48  geq. ;  conversations  of, 
with  Demaratus,  v.  55,  118,  131;  march 
of,  from  Doriskus  along  Thrace,  v.  56  seq. ; 
crosses  the  Strymon  and  marches  to  Akan- 
thus,  V.  58  ;  march  of,  to  Therma.  v.  60 ; 
favourable  prospects  of,  on  reaching  the 
boundary  of  Hellas,  v.  60 ;  preparations 
of,  known  beforehand  in  Greece,  v.  77 ; 
heralds  of,  obt^n  submission  from  many 
Grecian  cities,  v.  78 ;  alarm  and  mistrust 
in  Greece  on  the  invasion  of,  v.  80 ;  un- 
willingness or  inabiUtyof  northern  Greeks 
to  resist,  v.  87 ;  inabihty  of  Gelon  to  join 
in  resisting  the  invasion  of,  v.  91 ;   the 
Thessalians  and   the  invasion  of,  v.  92; 
Grecian    army   sent    to    defend    Tempd 
against,  v.  92 ;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of  Tempig  against,  v.  93  aeq. ;  sub- 
mission of  northern  Greeks  to,  after  the 
retreat  from  Tempe,  ▼.  95 ;  engagement 
of  confederate   Greeks   against  such  as 
joined,  v.  97 ;  first  encounter  of  the  fleet 
of,  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  v.  109  ;  move- 
ments of,  from  Therma  to  Thermopylse,  v. 
112;    movements  of  the   fleet  of,  from 
Therma  to  Thermopylae,  v.  113  n.  2 ;  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Mag- 
nesia, V.  1 14  seq, ;  delay  of,  with  his  land 
force  near  Trachis,  v.  117  ttq.\  impres- 
sions of,  about  the  defenders  at  Thermo- 
pylae,   V.    118;    at   Thermopylae,  doubts 
about  the  motives  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to,  V.  119;  the  mountain-path  avoiding 
Thermopylae  revealed  to,  v.  121 ;  impres- 
sions of,  after  the  combat  with  Leonidas, 
V,  131 ;  Demaratus's  advice  to,  after  the 
death  of  I^iconidas,  v.   131  ;   manoeuvres 
ascribed  to,  respecting  the  dead  at  Ther- 
mopylae, V.  141 ;  losses  of,  repaired  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  v.  144  ;  aban- 
donment of  Attica  on  the  approach  of,  v. 
148  teq, ;  occupation  of  Attica  and  Athens 
by,  V.  154 ;  conversation  of,  with  Arca- 
dians, on    the  Olympic   games,  v.   155; 
detachment  of,  against  Delphi,  v.  156; 
capture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by,  v. 
158  9«q, ;  number  of  the  fleet  of,  at  Salamia, 
V.  162  II. ;  reviews  his  fleet  at  Phaldrum, 


and  calls  a  council  of  war,  v.  163 ;  reso- 
lution of,  to  fight  at  Salamis,  v.  164; 
ThemistoklSs's  message  to,  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  173;  surrounds  the  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  v.  174  teq, ;  and  the  fleets  at 
Salamis,  position  of,  v.  1 79 ;  story  of  three 
nephews  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  180  n. ;  fears  of, 
after  the  battleof  Salamis,  v.  187;  resolves 
to  go  back  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, v.  188  seq.\  sends  his  fleet  to  Asia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  188  ;  Mar- 
donius's  proposal  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  189 ;  Themistokles's  message 
to,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  190; 
retreating  march  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  v. 
193  seq.\  and  Artayktes,  v.  272;  causes 
of  the  repulse  of,  from  Greece,  v.  325 ; 
comparison  between  the  invasion  of,  and 
that  of  Alexander,  v.  326 ;  death  of,  ix.  3. 
Xuthua,  i.  136  teq.,  142 ;  and  Kreiisa,  i.  272. 

Z. 

Zab,  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
ix.  92  seq. ;  crossed  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  119. 

Zagreus,  i.  25,  26  n. 

Zakynthus,  iii.  551 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  192 ; 
forces  of  Dion  mustered  at,  xi.  116,  121  ; 
Dion's  voyage  from,  to  Herakleia,  xL  122. 

jSaleukus,  iii.  511. 

Zalmoxis,  i.  601. 

ZankU,  iii.  489 ;  fate  of,  v.  285  seq, 

Zariaspay  Alexander  at,  xii.  279. 

Z^los,  i.  10. 

Zeno  qfEiea,  \m,  466,  469, 470. 

Zephyrus,  i.  8. 

Z^ti^s  and  Kalais,  i.  273. 

Zethus  and  Amphidn,  Homeric  legend  of,  i. 
349,  350,  358  seq, 

Zeugita,  iii.  159 ;  Boeckh's  opinion  on  the 
pecuniary  qualification  of,  iii.  160  fi. 

ZeuSf  L  3,  8,  10  seq.,  17 ;  Homeric,  L  17  ; 
account  of,  in  the  Orphic  Theogony,  i. 
24  ;  mythical  character,  names,  and  func- 
tions, i.  83  seq. ;  origin  of  the  numerous 
mythes  of,  i.  84  ;  and  Prometheus,  L  85, 
103  ;  and  Danad,  i.  123 ;  and  Alkm6n6,i. 
127 ;  and  i£gina,  i.  252 ;  and  Eurdpa,  i. 
350;  and  Ganymedes,  i.  387;  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad  dilferent  from  Zeus  in  the 
first  and  eighth,  ii.  254;  fluctuation  of 
Greek  opinion  on  the  supremacy  of,  iv. 
264  n. 

Zeus  Ammon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle 
of,  xii.  200. 

Zeus  Laphystios,  i.  171. 
Zeus  LykdBus,  i.  239. 

Zeus  MeWehioSf  Xenopbon's  sacrifiee  to,  ix. 

2^  seq, 
Zopyrust  iv.  311. 
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SYDENHAM'S  (Lord)    Memoirs.    With  his  Administration  in 

Canada.  ByO.PonxJeTScBOPB,M.P.  Second Editim,  Portrait.  Svo.  9«.8dL 
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TALBOrS  (H.  Fox)  English  £i7mol<^es.    8to.    12t. 
TAYLOR'S  (HnrsT)  Not«6  from  Ufe,  in  Six  Essays.  Post  8to.  68. ; 

or,  Cheap  Edition,  Foap.  8to.    S«. 

Notes  from  Books.     Third  Edition.    Post  8to.    0#. 

(J.  E.)  Fairy  Ring.    A  Collection  of  Stories  for  Yonng 

Persons.    From  the  Gemuin.    With  IlliutntioiiB  by  Bicharo  Dotlb. 
Second  EdUim.    WoodeaU.    Foap.  8to.    7«.  6J. 

TENNENTS  (Sim  J.  £.)  Christianity  in  Ceylon.    Its  Introduction 

and  ProgreM  nnder  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  British,  and  Amerlean  Mis- 
I  sions.    With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist 

I  Superstitions.    Woodcuts.    8to.  14«. 

I  THREE-LEAVED  MANUAL  OP  FAMILY  PRAYER;  arranged 

I  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning  the  Pages  backwards  and  forwards. 

!  Royal  8to.     S«. 

I  TICKNOR'S  (GxoBGi)  History  of  Spanish  Literature.    With  Criti- 

cisms on  particular  Works,  and  Biographical  Motioes  of  Prominent 
Writers.    Second  SdUion.    8  Vols.    Svo.    2i«. 

TREMENHEERE'S  (H.  S.)  Political  Experience  of  the  Ancients, 
in  its  bearing  on  Modem  Times.    Feap.  8vo.    2«.  6d. 

Notes  on  Public  Subjects,  made  during  a 

Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Post  Bto.    10«.  Od, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared 


with  our  own.    Post  Sto.    9».  6d, 

TURNBULL'S  (P.  E.)  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Austria,  with 
Remarks  on  its  Social  and  Political  Condition.    2  Vols.    fivo.    84«. 

TWISS'  (Hoiuox)  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Portrait  Third  Edition 
9  Vols.    PostSro.   21«. 

UBICINl'S  (M.  A.)  Letters  on  Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants— the 
Moslems,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  2  Vols.   Post  8ro. 

YAUGHAN'S  (Rby.  Dr.)  Sermons  preached  in  Harrow  School. 

8vo.    10«.  6d. 

.    _     _ Nine  New  Sermons.    12mo.    5s. 

YAUX'S  (W.  S.  W.)  Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  in  the  British 

Museum;  being  a  Description  of  the  Kemains  of  Greek,  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  Art  preserved  there.  With  300  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.    7«.  ed. 

YENABLES'  (Rev.  R.  L.)  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia  during  a 
Yearns  Residence,  chiefly  In  the  Interior.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo. 

YOTAQE  to  the  Mauritius  and  back,  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  St  Helena.  By  Author  of  "Paduiaxa/'  PostSro.  9«.  6d. 

WAAGEN'S  (Dr.)  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Manuscripts, 
Miniatures,  &c  Ac,  in  this  Country.  Obtained  from  Personal  Inspeo- 
tion  during  Visits  to  England.    3  Vols.  Svo.    86«. 

WADDINGTON'S  (Diak)  The  Condition  and  ProspecU  of  the 

Greek  Church.    Xew  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    B$.6d. 

WAKEFIELD'S   (E.   J.)   Adventures   in  New    Zealand.      With 
'  some   Account  of  the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonisation  of  the 

Island.    Map.    2  Vols.    Svo.    28». 

WALKS  AND  TALKS.    A  Storybook  for  Young  Children.    By 

I  AuxT  Ida.    With  Woodcuts.    16mo.   6s. 
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WARD'S  (Robert  Plumeb)  Memoir,  Correipoiideiice,  Litenuy  and 
Unpubliflbed  Diaries  aod  Remains.  By  the  IIov.  Eomcxo  Pnivs. 
Portrait.    2  Vols.    8to.    28«. 

WATT  (Jambs)  ;  Origin  and  Progress  of  his  Mechanical  Inyeniions. 
JUostrated  bj  bis  Correspondence  with  his  Friends.  Edited  with  an 
IntrodnctoryMemolr,  bj  J.P.  MuifcUAO.  Plates.  StoIs.  8to^45«.; 
or  Large  Paper.    4to. 

W£LL£SL£Y*S  (Ret.  Dr.)  Anthologia  PolyglotU ;  a  SelecUon 
of  Versions  in  rarions  Languages,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthologr. 
8to,15«.;  or4to,42«. 

WELLINGTON'S  (The  Duke  op)  Character,  AcUons,  and  Writings. 

By  JULKB  MAiasL.   Second  Edition.    U.6d. 

__  _.    . Despatches    during    his    rarious    Campaigns. 

Compiled  firom  Official  and  other  Authentic  Documents.  By  Col. 
GuawooD,  C.B.  New  Enlar^  Edition.    8  Vols.  8to.    21«.  each. 

—  -   Selections   from    his  Despatches  and  General 

Orders.    8to.   18«. 

Speeches  in  Parliament  Collected  and  Arranged 

with  bis  sanction.    S  Vols.    8to.    42«. 

WILKIE'S  (Sir  David)  Life,  Journals,  Tours,  and  Critical  Remarks 
on  Works  of  Art,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Auluc 
CuvyixoHAii.    Portrait  8  Vols.    8vo.  42«. 

WILKINSON'S  (Sir  J.  G.)  Popular  Account  of  the  Private  Life. 
Manners,  and  Cnstoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  With  600  Wood- 
cuts.   2  Vols.    PostSro.    12«. 

.-   -       Dalmatia  and  Montenegro;    with  a  Journey  to 

Mostar  in  nertxegorina,  and  Remarks  on  the  Slavonic  Nations.  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    2Vok.8ro.    42«. 

' Handbook  for  Egypt.— Thebes,  the  Nile,  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Mount  Sinai,  Ac.    Map.    Post  8to.  15s. 
_.    _. (G.  B.)  Working  Man's  Handbook  to  South  Ans- 

tralia;  with  Advice  to  the  Fanner,  and  Detailed  Informatfoo  for  the 
several  Classes  of  Labourers  and  Artisans.    Map.    18mo.    1«.  dd. 

WOOD'S  (Lieut.)   Voyage  up  the  Indus  to  the  Source  of  the 

River  Oxns,  by  Kabul  and  Badakhshan.    Map.    8vo.   14f. 

WOODWARD'S  (B.  B.)  Handbook  of  Chronology  and  History ; 
Alphabetically  Arranged  to  Facilitate  Reference.    8vo. 

WORDSWORTH'S  (Ret.  Da.)  Athens  aud  Attica.    Journal  of  a 

Toor.    Third  EdUian.    Plates.    Post8vo.    B$.M. 

King  Edward  Vlth's  Latin  Grammar,  for  the 

Use  of  Schools.    10CA  Ali/um,  revised.    ISroo.    S«.  6cf. 

-  -  -       -  First  Latin  Book,  or  the  Accidence,  Syntax 

and  Prosody,  with  English  Translation  for  Junior  Classes.  Second 
Biitum,    ISmo.    ts. 

WORNUM  (Ralph).  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Kalian  Painters : 
with  a  Table  of  the  Contemporary  Schools  of  Italy.  By  a  Ladt. 
Post  8vo.    6t.  &/. 

WORSAAE'S  (J.  J.  A.)  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen  in 

England,  Scotiind,  and  Ireland.    Woodcuts.    8vo.    10«.  &£. 

YOUNG'S  pa.  Thos.)  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  edited 
by  Deax  Pbaoooc  and  Joair  Leftch.  Portrait  and  Plates.  4  Vols. 
8vo.    15«.  each. 
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